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part  3E. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF   NORTH    AM  F.RICA. 


THK  continents  of  the  earth  have  two  distinct  types  of  form,  —  the  one  regular, 
symmetrical,  triangular  in  outline  ;  the  other  without  these  regularities  of  shape. 
To  the  first  of  these  groups  iK-long  the  continents  of  .Africa  and  .\ustralia  of  the  (Jld 
World,  and  the  two  .Americas  of  the  New ;  to  the  second,  the  massive  continent  of 
Europe  and  .Asia.  Some  have  sought  to  reduce  the  continent  of  .Asia  to  the  same 
type  as  that  of  the  other  continents ;  but  a  glance  at  a  map  of  the  hemispheres  will 
show  how  different  is  this  Indo-I'iiropean  continent  from  the  other  land-masses. 

These  general  features  of  the  continents  are  not  only  of  scientific  interest ;  they  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  history  of  man's  development  upon  thtss'  several 
lands.  It  is  not  without  meaning,  that,  v  hile  man  has  exisieil  for  a  great  lerij^nh  oitime 
upon  all  the  continents,  the  only  original  civilizations  that  have  been  developed  have 
been  on  the  laiuls  of  the  Indo-European  continent.  Working  on  sever.il  ilifferent 
lines  of  advance,  several  diverse  races  —  Ar)an,  Semitic,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  others 
—  have  risen  fi-om  tiie  common  plane  of  barbarism,  and  ha\e  created  complicated 
social  systems,  languages,  literatures,  and  arts  ;  while  on  the  four  other  continents, 
despite  their  great  area,  greater  fertility,  and  wider  range  of  physical  conditions,  no 
race  has  ever  hatl  a  native  development  to  be  compareil  with  that  undergone  by  the 
several  successful  races  of  .Asia  and  Flurope.' 

In  this  great  Oid-World  continent  there  are  many  highly  individualized  areas,  each 
separated  from  the  rest  of  tiie  continent  by  strong  geograpliical  barriers  ;  it  has  a  ilozen 

'  K(»yi)t  may  i>crh.nps  afford  an  exception ;  but  it  is  prob.ible  that  the  germs  of  its  civilization 
came  from  Asia.     All  its  relations  are  essentiallv  Asiatic. 
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or  so  of  great  peninsvilas  upon  its  seaboard,  many  great  islands  off  its  shores,  and  the 
interior  of  the  land  is  divided  into  many  separated  regions  by  mountain  riiiges  or  by 
deserts.  It  is  a  land  where  man  necessarily  fell  into  variety,  because  of  the  isolation 
that  the  geography  gave.  If  we  look  at  the  other  continents, —  namely,  the  Americas, 
.Africa,  and  Australia,  —  we  find  that  they  want  this  varied  and  detailed  structure. 
They  each  consist  of  a  great  triangular  mass,  with  scanty  sulxjrdinate  divisions.  In 
all  of  them  put  together  there  are  not  so  many  great  peninsulas  as  there  are  in 
Europe.  If  we  exclude  those  that  are  within  the  .Arctic  Circle,  there  are  but  few 
on  the  four  regiilar  continents,  none  of  which  compare  in  size  or  usefulness  to  man 
with  the  greater  peninsulas  of  the  Old  Workl.  The  only  one  of  value  is  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America. 

These  regular  continents  are  all  in  the  form  of  triangles,  with  their  apices  pointing 
towards  the  southern  pole.  Near  either  long  shore  lie  the  principal  mountain  sys- 
tems that  give  definition  to  the  coast  line.  The  middle  jxirtion  of  each  continent  is 
generally  a  region  of  plain,  somewhat  diversified  by  lesser  mountain  systems.  Along 
cidier  shore  is  a  narrow  fringe  of  i)lain  land  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  main  moun- 
tain chains.  Near  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  aiding  to  define  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  there  is  another  ystem  of  mountains  having  a  general  east  and  west 
course.  With  the  exception  of  North  America,  none  of  these  regular  continents  have 
seas  inclosed  within  their  areas,  —  such  bodies  of  water  as  form  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  .Xsi.itic  continent,  which  is  indeed  a  lanti  of  me<literranean  seas. 

In  a  word,  these  continents  are  characteristically  as  simple  as  the  .\siatic  continent 
is  varied.  Their  mass  is  undivided,  and  their  organic  or  human  histories  are  neces- 
sarily less  diversified  than  in  such  a  land-mass  as  .Asia. 

The  continent  of  Nortn  America  is,  of  all  the  triangular  continents,  the  most  nearly 
akin  in  its  structure  to  the  great  Old-World  lantl.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  these  continents  that  has  the  same  general  conditions  of  climate  ;  then  it  has  a 
far  greater  diversity  of  form  than  the  similar  masses  of  South  -America,  Africa,  and 
•Australia.  North  .America  has  several  considerable  seas  inclosed  within  its  limits  or 
bordering  upon  its  shores ;  iis  mountain  systems  are  more  varied  in  their  disposi- 
tion than  in  the  other  regular  continents.  So  that  in  a  way  this  continent  in  its  struc- 
ture lies  intermediate  between  the  Asiatic  type  and  what  is  considered  the  normal 
form  of  continent?. 

Although  this  varied  structure  of  the  continent  of  North  America  makes  it  more 
fit  for  the  uses  of  man  than  the  continents  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia, 
there  are  certain  considerable  disadvantage?  in  its  physical  conditions.  To  show  the 
relation  of  these  evil  and  fortunate  features,  it  will  be  necessary  foi  us  to  consider 
the  general  geography  of  the  continent  somewhat  m  detail. 

The  point  of  first  importance  concerns  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  ;  for  on  these  features  depends  the  fitness  of  the  land  for  all 
forms  of  life.  The  influences  which  principally  determine  the  climate  of  a  continent 
come  to  it  from  the  neighboring  seas.  The  moisture  arises  there,  and  finds  its  way 
thence  to  the  land ;  and  the  heat  or  coolness  which  modifies  the  land  climate  comes 
with  it. 
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North  America  faces  three  oceans.  On  the  north  is  the  extremely  cold  Arctic 
Sea,  mostly  covered  by  emlitring  ice  :  it  is  the  extreme  coldness  of  this  sea,  and  its 
ice-clad  character  near  the  continent  of  America,  that  in  good  part  causes  the  great 
se\erity  of  its  winters.  \Vhere  the  .Vrctic  Sea  lies  against  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  partly 
warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  so  is  not  completely  ice-bound  even  in  winter ;  but 
that  part  of  it  which  lies  near  tiie  northern  coast  of  America  is  ice-bound  the  whole 
year,  and  the  winds  that  come  from  it  are  many  degrees  below  those  that  come  over 
ojien  water. 

Both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  send  streams  of  warm  water  against  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  But  the  Gulf  Stream  has  acutally  wry  little  direct  effect  upon  our 
climate ;  it  only  touches  the  coast  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  temperature 
is  naturally  so  high  that  its  wanning  power  is  not  felt.  It  then  leaves  our  coast, 
to  give  its  warmth  to  the  shores  of  Fiurope  and  to  the  European  part  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  Pacific  current  corresponding  to  the  Gulf  Stream  is  feeliler  than  the 
Atlantic  current,  and  sends  its  tide  of  >.aters  against  the  northwest  shore  of  America. 
Its  effects  on  that  coast  are  very  noticeable ;  but  they  are  limited,  by  the  geography  of 
that  shore,  within  narrow  bounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  i)ass.ige  of  Behring's  Strait  is 
too  small  to  permit  its  waters  to  have  access  to  the  .Arctic  Sea ;  then  the  high  ranges 
of  the  Cordilleras  fence  off  the  interior  of  the  continent,  so  that  the  warm  winds  that 
blow  from  the  sea  cannot  penetrate  far  to  the  east.  Confinetl  to  the  shore,  the  heat  of 
the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream  generates  a  large  ap'ount  of  fo^ ;  this  fog  shuts  off  the  sun's  rays, 
and  so  low ers  the  tempera'  ire  almost  as  much  as  the  current  itself  serves  to  raise  it. 

The  distribution  of  moisture  over  the  surface  of  ihe  continent  is  effected  in  mm  h 
the  same  way  as  is  the  distribution  of  heat.  The  Gulf  Stream  gives  an  abundant  rain- 
fall to  the  States  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lying  to  the  north  of  that  basin  ;  its  effects 
on  the  rainfiill  are  seen  even  as  f;ir  north  as  the  New  England  States,  but  they  have 
little  effect  to  the  west  of  the  Mississip|)i  River.  The  high  nountains  of  the  Cordil- 
leras cut  off  tlie  Pacific  winds  from  the  centre  of  the  continent,  so  that  very  little  o( 
the  water  which  flows  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  to  the  Atlantic  is  derived  from 
the  Pacific.  From  the  general  conditions  thus  rudely  outlined  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  climates  arises.  The  northern  half  of  the  comment  is  more  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  .Arctic  Sea  than  any  part  of  Europe  or  .\sia ;  the  only 
parts  of  it  fit  for  the  use  of  civilized  man  are  the  northern  watershed  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  west-coast  region 
as  far  north  as  .\laska.  The  rest  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  is  practically 
barred  out  from  the  life  of  the  race  by  the  intensity  of  the  winter  coltl,  and  by  the 
brevity  of  the  summer  season. 

South  of  this  domain  of  northern  cold,  North  .America  divides  itself,  by  its  climate, 
soil,  and  topographical  reliefs,  into  the  following  fairiy  distinct  regions  :  (i)  The  eastern 
lowlands  lying  between  the  shore  and  the  .Appalachian  range;  these  shade  south- 
wardly into  (2)  the  lowlands  of  the  Gulf  States,  which  is  the  only  part  of  North  .America 
in  the  immediate  control  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  These  Gulf  lowlands  pass  northwardly 
into  (3)  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Between  these  lowlands  of  the 
centre  of  the  continent  and  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  lie  (4)  the  table-iands  and  moun- 
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tains  of  the  Appalachian  system.  West  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  lie  (5 )  the  region 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  North  America ;  and  finally  on  the  western  shore  we  find  (6)  a 
narrow  region  of  low  mountains,  forming  a  slender  fringe  of  shorelands. 

'I'he  moimtains  of  the  Ai)])alachian  system  are  coi:iposed  of  two  parallel  series  of 
elevations,  an  oUl  eastern  range  of  peaks  which  are  worn  down  to  mere  shreds ;  so 
that  in  place  of  being  as  high  as  the  Alps,  as  they  once  were,  they  have  nc-  i)eaks 
that  rise  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  This  outer  range  is  traceable  from 
Newfoundland  to  Alabama ;  but  it  only  rises  above  six  thousand  feet  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Black  Mountains  of  Norih  Carolina.  In 
form  these  mountains  are  steep  and  rugged.  Their  steep  sides  hjld  the  little  untill- 
able  land  that  exists  east  ''f  the  Mississippi ;  their  actual  area  is  small,  for  the  chain 
is  very  narrow,  not  exceeding  a  score  or  so  of  miles  in  width,  except  in  the  Carolinas 
and  in  the  White  Mountains,  where  it  is  somewhat  wider.  The  total  untillable  area 
in  this  chain  does  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  square  miles.  West  of  this,  the  old 
Appalachian  mountain  system,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad,  elevated,  somewhat 
mountainous  valley,  lies  the  newer  Alleghany  range.  This  valley  intermediate  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  admirably  situated  in  the  world ;  it  extends  from  New  Jersey 
to  Cieorgia,  with  an  average  width  of  about  forty  miles  and  a  length  of  about  six  hun- 
dred, having  an  area  of  over  twenty  thousand  scjuare  miles.  ITie  Alleghany  Moim- 
tains on  the  west  are  composed  principally  of  round,  s)Tnmetrical  ridges,  often  like 
gigantic  works  of  art,  so  uniform  are  their  arches  j  none  of  them  rise  to  more  than 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  surfaces  are  so  little  broken  that  they  gen- 
erally afford  tillable  though  as  yet  generally  untilleil  land.  Practically  no  part  of  this 
great  range,  which  extends  from  near  .\lbany  to  .Mabama,  is  completely  unfit  for  the 
uses  of  man,  and  it  includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  America.  The  most 
important  feature  connected  with  this  double  mountain  system  of  the  Appalachians 
is  the  great  area  of  table-lands  which  it  upholds ,  these  bordering  upbnds  are  found 
all  around  the  mountain  system.  The  greater  part  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
PcnnsyKania.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia.  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio  owe  the  considerable  elevation  of  their  surfaces  to  the  table-hnd  eleva- 
tions bordering  the  Appalachian  mountain  system.  Taken  altogether,  this  mountain 
system  is  perhaps  the  finest  region  for  the  uses  of  man  that  the  world  affords ;  its 
great  length,  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  gives  it  a 
range  of  climate  such  as  would  be  hail  in  Europe  by  a  mountain  chain  extending 
from  Copenhagen  to  Rome.  The  total  area  of  this  Appalachian  district,  mountains 
as  well  as  table-lands,  is  about  three  hunilred  thousand  square  miles.  This  is  an 
area  equal  to  near  thrice  the  surface  of  Creat  Britain. 

The  Appalachian  table-lands  fade  gradually  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Their 
distinct  character  continues  to  near  the  borders  of  that  stream  where  it  unites  with 
the  Ohio.  As  we  come  upon  the  table-land  system  of  the  Conlilleras,  soon  after  we 
pass  west  of  the  Mississippi,  this  great  valley  may  be  considered  as  made  uj)  of  the 
table-lands  of  two  great  mountain  systems,  with  only  a  relatively  small  area  of  alluvial 
matter  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Gulf.  Unlike  the  Ganges,  the  Ama- 
zon, and  most  other  great  rivers  of  the  first  class,  the  Mississippi  River  has  a  small 
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delta  section :  not  over  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  square  miles  has  this  character.  Hy 
far  the  greater  pan  of  the  l)asin  is  really  table-land,  and  is  thus  free  from  the  evil  of 
low  countries  »o  a  tlegree  equalled  by  no  other  very  great  river  basin.  Its  valley  is 
characteristically  a  table-land  valley,  with  a  general  surface  of  rolling  plain,  varying 
from  three  hundred  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Outside  of  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  A])pabchians,  this  valley  has  few  mountain  folds  within  its  ample 
space.  The  al^sence  of  included  mountain  systems  is  almost  as  noteworthy  a  feature 
as  the  small  amount  of  delta.  There  are  only  two  or  three  patches  of  mountains 
that  lie  far  beyond  the  limits  c<"  the  great  mountain  systems  of  the  east  and  west ;  and 
only  one  of  these,  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  at  any  distance 
from  the  main  ranges.  This  is  an  insignificant  group  of  low  hills  having  considerable 
geological  but  no  geographical  importance. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev  rise  the  vast  ridges  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. This  great  mountain  region  is,  next  after  the  mountainous  area  of  Central  Asia, 
the  most  extensive  region  of  great  altitude  in  the  world.  From  Mexico  northward 
this  system  of  mountains  widens,  until,  in  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees,  it  has  a  width 
of  about  one  thousand  miles.  This  system  is  made  up  of  many  ridges  lying  upon  an 
elevated  table-land.  The  vallej ;  of  the  lesser  streams  are  generally  over  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sc  ;  the  main  peaks,  to  the  number  of  many  hundred,  rise  over 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  many  of  them  attain  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  of  altitutle.  Its  table-land  extends  east  to  near  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
great  height  and  width  of  this  mountain  system  produce  a  very  marked  effect  upon 
the  climate  of  the  vast  area  that  it  incloses,  and  upon  the  country  which  lies  within  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  of  its  mountain  walls.  The  winds  from  the  Pacific  are  to 
a  great  extent  drained  of  their  moisture  in  the  western  or  Sierra  Nevada  section  of 
these  mountains,  and  have  little  moisture  to  give  to  the  central  and  eastern  chains ; 
and  when  these  winds  emerge  on  to  the  western  plains,  they  are  as  dry  as  those  that 
blow  over  the  Sahara. 

Although  these  Cordilleras  of  North  America  afford  access  by  their  dislocations 
to  a  great  supply  of  mineral  substances,  they  are  on  the  whole  a  curse  to  the  con- 
tinent. By  the  cold  and  dryness  which  their  height  entails,  they  reduce  one  third 
of  the  continent  to  sterility.  Though  here  and  there  in  their  valleys  we  find  oases  of 
fertile  land,  and  many  regions  of  limited  area  may  be  mode  fertile  by  the  use  of 
irrigation,  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  their  lands  are  irretrievably  barren.  When 
their  resources  of  precious  metals  are  exhausted,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  within 
a  hundred  years,  they  will  probably  be  to  a  grent  extent  abandoned  by  man.  Only 
the  extreme  northern  section  and  a  part  of  the  central  anil  border  lands  afford  any 
other  attractions  to  settlers  than  is  found  in  their  mineral  wealth. 

West  of  the  Cordilleras  of  North  America  we  have  a  narrow  and  mountainous 
coast  region  that  is  abundantly  watered  by  moisture  from  the  Pacific,  which 

penetrates  some  distance  into  the  land  over  the  lower  ridges  that  border  on  them. 
Although  this  belt  of  fenile  country  cannot  be  compared  in  population-sustaining 
power  with  the  .\tlantic  coast  region,  it  is  of  great  fertility,  and  has  a  climate  of  sur- 
passing excellence. 
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On  the  borders  of  Mexico,  within  th-  umitj  of  the  United  States,  the  mountains 
sink  clown  to  much  less  extreme  heights,  ard  the  climate  becomes  less  strenuous. 
This  region  is  better  fitted  for  the  perinaneni  occupation  of  man ;  but  only  a  small 
part  of  the  land  is  arable,  —  probably  nut  one-tenth  of  its  surface  is  or  ever  will  be 
fit  for  the  plough. 

In  Mexico  proper  we  have  a  country  that  retains  the  character  of  the  Cordilleras 
so  far  as  its  general  elevation  is  concemeil,  but  loses  the  lofty  ridges  which  we  find 
farther  to  the  north.  The  loss  of  theL,e  bairiers,  combined  with  the  narrowing  of  the 
space  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  waters,  and  its  more  southern  position, 
increases  the  temjierature  and  the  rainfall ;  so  that  the  fertijitj  of  the  country  aug- 
ments in  a  rapid  way  xs  we  go  southwards,  until  anally  in  the  isthmic  part  of  the 
continent  we  have  a  tropical  luxuriance  of  life.  The  lowland  borders  of  the  country 
gain  upon  the  width  of  the  table-land,  until  south  of  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  the 
whole  region  is  essentially  unfit  for  the  uses  of  our  race. 

The  climate  of  North  .\merica  south  of  the  divide  which  separates  the  streams 
flowing  toward  the  .Arctic  Circle  from  those  entering  the  .Atlantic  sor.th  of  Labrador 
may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  llurope  in  all  important  respects.  The  winters  are 
far  colder ;  but  the  summer  seasons,  which  determine  the  usefulness  of  the  soil  to  man, 
are  as  warm  and  (piickening  to  plants  as  are  those  of  the  Old  ^Vorld.  The  more  con- 
siderable cold  of  winter  is  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  it  limits  the  work  of  agriculture 
to  a  smaller  part  of  the  year,  and  retjuires  a  greater  expense  in  the  keeping  of  live- 
stock. This  is  a  considerable  evil,  especially  in  the  regions  north  of  the  parallel  of 
forty  degrees ;  bui.  the  cold  is  not  greater  than  in  Northern  Germany  or  in  Scotland. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  body  and  the  mind  receive  certain  advantages  from 
the  tonic  quality  of  the  winters  which  compensate  for  this  loss. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  North  .America  that  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  receives  some  slure  of  frost.  This  secures  it  against  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  contagious  fevers,  which  from  time  to  time  find  their  way  to  it  from  the 
tropics. 

North  America,  east  of  the  looth  meridian  (west  of  Greenwich)  and  north  cf  thirty- 
five  degrees,  has  a  soil  which  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  of  Europe.  Practically 
the  whole  of  this  vast  area  is  tillable,  and  the  variety  of  crops  is  very  great,  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  Europe.  West  of  the  looth  meridian  the  rainfall  diminishes 
rapidly,  being  especially  limited  in  the  summer  season.  The  winfrs  become  longer 
and  more  extreme  throughout  all  the  region  within  or  under  the  climatic  influence  of 
the  Cordilleras ;  the  soil  is  thinner,  nnd  o\er  vast  regions  almost  wanting.  In  certain 
exceptional  tracts  as  far  west\vird  as  the  Saskatchewan,  and  at  points  along  the  line 
between  the  United  States  antl  Canada  to  the  south  of  that  valley,  there  are  con- 
siderable areas  of  good  soil ;  but.  considered  in  a  general  way,  we  may  exclude  all  the 
region  between  the  looth  meridian  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  from  the  hope  of 
any  great  agricultural  future.  Even  should  the  rainfall  be  iiicreased  by  tree-planting 
in  those  regions  where  trees  may  grow,  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  this  district,  even 
where  sjoil  exists,  is  often  too  poor  for  any  use.  Yet  in  some  parts  it  is  very  good, 
and  if  tree-planting  should  increase  the  rainfall,  some  limited  areas  will  be  tillable. 
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Next  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  forest  covering  of  a  country  does  the  most  to 
determine  its  uses  to  man.  Although  the  Western  prairies  have  the  temporary  advan- 
tage that  they  are  more  readily  brought  under  cultivation  than  wooded  regions,  the 
forests  of  a  land  contribute  so  largely  to  man's  well-being,  that  without  them  he  can 
hardly  maintain  the  stiucture  of  his  civilization.  The  distribution  of  American  forests 
is  peculiar.  All  the  Appalachian  moimtain  system  and  the  shore  region  between  that 
system  and  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  Clulf  border  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  were 
originally  covered  by  the  finest  forest  that  has  existed  in  the  historical  period,  outside 
of  the  tropics.  In  the  highlands  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  western  table-land 
north  to  the  Great  Lakes,  this  forest  was  generally  of  hard-wood  or  deciduous  trees  ;  on 
the  shore-land  and  north  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  highlands,  the  pines  and  other  conifers 
held  a  larger  share  of  the  surface.  The  parts  of  the  land  Ijordering  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  central  regions  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  are 
forest  clad.  Michigan  and  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  broad  areas 
of  forests,  but  the  cis-Mississippian  Slates  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  trans- Mis- 
sissippian  country  west  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  only  wooded,  anil  that  generally 
scantily,  along  the  borders  of  the  streams.  Data  for  precise  statements  are  yet 
wanting,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  area  is  untimbered  over  about  seven  eighths 
of  its  surface,  and  the  wood  which  exists  has  a  relatively  small  value  for  constructive 
purposes.  North  of  the  regions  described,  except  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where  fine 
soft-wood  forests  extend  from  near  San  Francisco  to  Alaska,  the  forest  growth  rap- 
idly diminishes  in  size,  and  therefore  in  value,  tiie  trees  becoming  short  and  gnarled, 
and  t'lie  kinds  of  wood  inferior.  So  that  the  region  north  of  the  St.  I^wrence  and 
of  the  Great  Lakes  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  any  very  great  value  from  the 
forest  resources  it  affords.  In  estimating  the  value  of  North  America  to  man,  the 
limitation  of  good  forests  to  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  must  be  regarded  as 
a  disadvantage  which  is  likely  to  become  more  serious  with  the  advance  of  time. 
Undoubtedly  the  timbeiless  character  of  the  prairie  country  for  at  least  two  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  constant  burning  o\er 
of  the  surface  by  the  aborigines.  It  seems  possible  that  these  regions  may  yet  be 
made  to  bear  extensive  woods.  The  elevated  plains  that  lie  farther  to  the  west 
seem  to  have  too  little  rainfall  for  the  support  of  forests. 

The  rivers  of  a  country  are  a  result  and  a  measure  of  its  climate.  The  gener- 
ally large  rainfall  of  the  eastern  half  of  North  America  is  shown  by  the  number  and 
size  of  its  streams,  which,  area  for  area,  are  longer  and  more  frequent  than  those  of 
the  Old  World,  except  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  heaviest  rainfall  and  the 
greatest  average  of  streams  is  found  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Appalachian  district.  Hence,  northerly,  westerly,  and  northwesterly,  the  rain- 
fall decreases  in  amount.  The  average  of  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
of  the  Laurentian  Mountains  is  probably  about  fifty  inches  per  annum,  somewhere 
near  one-third  more  th-'n  that  of  Europe.  North  .America,  despite  the  very  dry  dis- 
trict of  the  Cordilleras,  has  an  average  rainfall  about  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  and 
probably  rather  greater  than  Asia ;  indeed  its  water-supply  is  rather  greater  than  the 
average  for  lands  situated  so  far  from  the  equator. 
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The  rivers  of  America  have  lieen  of  very  great  importance  in  the  settlement  of  the 
land.  They  afford  more  naviyal)lc  waters  than  all  tiie  streams  of  Asia  jnit  together. 
Without  the  system  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  more  navigable  waters  than  any 
river  except  the  .Amazons,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  America  to  have 
l»een  brought  under  the  ( DUtrol  of  < olonies  with  such  speed. 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  North  America,  at  least  '"  its  more  habitable 
(x)rtions,  is  very  favorable  to  man.  A  large  part  of  its  fertile  soils  lie  from  five  hui»- 
dretl  to  fifteen  h.indred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  larger  part  of  its  surface  within 
the  limits  of  height  that  arc  l)est  suited  to  the  uses  of  man  than  Asia,  but  less  than 
Kurope  has. 

In  considering  the  fitness  of  this  continent  for  the  use  of  Kuropean  races,  it  will 
not  do  to  overlook  the  mineral  resources  of  vhe  country.  It  may  be  statetl  in  general 
terms  hat  North  .America  is  richer  in  the  mineral  substances  which  have  most  con- 
tributed to  the  iL'velopment  of  man  than  any  other  continent.  The  precious  metals 
may  be  briefly  dismisseil.  They  occur  constantly  in  two  areas :  the  Cordillerar,  — 
v.hich,  from  Mexico,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  has  doubtless 
furnished  more  gold  and  silver  than  any  other  one  mountain  district,  —  and  the 
.Ajipalachian  region,  which  has  given  about  sixty  million  dollars  to  the  world's  store  of 
goki.  The  precious  mineral  resources  of  the  Cordilleran  -egion  are  probpbly  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  continent.  They  have  already  exercised  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  commercial  and  political  history  of  the  continent,  and  are  likely  to  become  of 
more  importance  as  time  goes  on,  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  come. 

In  the  so-called  baser,  yet  really  more  precious,  metals  this  continent  is  even  more 
fortunate.  The  supi)lies  in  the  most  imi)ort;uit  metal,  iron,  are  very  great,  —  certainly 
greater  than  in  Eurojie.  This  metil  is  distributed  with  much  uniformity  over  the 
country,  there  being  scarcely  a  State  except  Florida  that  cannot  claim  some  share  of 
this  metal.  Especia  •'  rich  in  deposits  of  this  metal  are  the  States  which  share  the 
Ajipalachian  district,  and  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Michigan.  'I  he  Rocl.y  Moun- 
tains also  abound  in  iron  ores,  which  there  often  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
precious  metals ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  th?  exploitation  of  the  two  metals  may  in 
time  be  carried  on  there  together.  There  is  probably  no  other  continent  that  con- 
tains as  large  a  share  of  iron,  —  the  most  important  meta!  for  the  uses  of  man. 

The  other  less  used,  but  still  commercially  important,  metals,  —  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper,  —  are  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  Appalachian,  the  Laurentian, 
anil  the  Cordilleran  r'^'^ions,  especially  in  the  last-named  district.  The  only  metal  that 
is  rarely  found  in  North  America,  never  yet  in  (juaDtities  of  economic  importance,  is 
tin.  Sjome  specimens  of  bronze  implements  have  been  found  in  Mexico  and  Peni. 
They  seem  to  afford  the  only  evidence  that  tiie  aboriginal  peojiles  knew  how  to  smelt 
any  metals.  Though  the  natives  in  the  more  northern  districts  used  copper,  they 
never  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  it. 

Considering  the  useful  metals  as  a  whole.  North  America  is  proportionally  richer 
than  any  other  country  that  is  well  known  to  us. 

The  most  considerat)Ie  of  the  resources  tl  ^t  the  rocks  of  America  offer,  are  found 
in  the  deposits  of  coal  which  they  contain.     These  deposits  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
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arc  excellently  fiJtcd  for  the  various  uses  of  this  fuel.  While  the  other  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  most  abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  best 
of  these  defH)sits  of  coal  arc  accumulated  in  an«l  alH)ut  the  Appalachian  district. 
At  least  nine  tenths  of  the  coal  of  America  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Mississijipi 
River.  New  England,  New  V'ork,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  lx)uisiana 
are  the  only  States  that  are  practically  without  coal ;  and  even  in  New  Kngland, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  neighboring  i)arts  of  Massachusetts  have  ])romising  but 
essentially  undeveloped  fields.  In  the  Cordilleran  district  coal  dt'ixjsits  of  small 
area  occur ;  but  the  material  is  generally  of  poor  ((uality,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
great  utility. 

.•\s  a  whole,  the  resources  in  the  way  of  subterranean  fuel  are  far  richer  on  tliis 
continent  than  in  Kurope,  The  area  of  coal-bearing  rocks  is  at  least  eight  times  as 
iq-eat,  and  the  deposits  are  much  better  disposed  for  working.  No  other  continent 
save  Asia  is  likely  to  develop  anything  like  these  coal  resources ;  in  China  the  i  oal 
area  seems  much  larger  than  that  of  North  .America,  but  the  richness  of  the  field 
has  not  yet  been  fully  proven  :  it  is,  however,  undoubteilly  great. 

As  the  latent  power  of  any  modern  society  depends  in  an  intimate  way  upon 
the  buried  stores  of  solar  energy  in  coal-beds,  the  large  area  and  good  (piality  of  the 
American  coal-fields  are  very  important  advantages,  and  are  full  of  promise  for  the 
economic  future  of  its  people. 

Among  the  less  important  resources  of  the  rocks  in  North  America  are  the  various 
classes  of  coal-oils  which  were  first  brought  into  commerce  from  its  fields.  Although 
these  oils  are  not  peculiar  to  North  .America,  the  small  amount  of  disruption  which 
its  rocks  have  undergone  have  caused  them  to  be  retaine<l  in  the  subterranean  store- 
houses ;  while  in  other  countries,  where  the  rocks  have  been  more  disturbed,  these 
oils  have  been  alloweil  to  escape  to  the  streams  or  the  air.  The  areas  where  these 
oils  occur  on  the  continent  are  widely  scattered.  They  are,  however,  princijially 
confined  to  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley ;  they  are  known  to  exist  also  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  in  California,  and  in  Western  Canada  north  of  Lake  Erie.  Be- 
sides these  flowing  oils  there  are  immense  areas  of  black  shales,  which  yield  large 
quantities  of  oil  to  distillation.  These  are  not  now  of  value,  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  these  flowing  oils  ;  but  as  in  the  immediate  fiiture  these  flowing  wells  are  likely 
to  cease  their  production,  we  may  look  to  these  shales  for  an  almost  indefinite  sujjply 
of  oil.  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  extending  eastwartl  in  Virginia  into  the  valleys  of  the 
iVtlantic  streams,  there  is  an  area  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  this 
shale,  which  is  on  the  average  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick,  and  yields  about 
ten  per  cent  of  oil.  In  other  words,  it  is  ecjual  to  a  lake  of  oil  as  large  as  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  —  a  practically  unlimited  source  of  this 
material. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sources  of  supply  of  phosphate  and  alkaline  marls 
are  very  large.  As  these  substances  are  subject  to  a  constant  waste  in  agriculture,  and 
are  the  most  important  of  all  materials  to  the  growth  of  the  standard  crops,  the  soil 
of  America  promises  on  the  whole  to  be  as  enduring  as  is  that  of  Europe,  though, 
owing  to  the  larger  rainfall,  it  tends  to  waste  away  more  rapidly. 
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The  bui1<ling  stones  of  a  country  are  of  importance,  in.itmuch  as  they  affect  the 
constnictions  of  a  |ic(>|>k> ;  in  siu  h  materials,  suited  fi)r  the  |)iir|>oses  of  simple  strength 
aad  (liiral>iiity,  the  country  is  very  well  supplied,  l>eing  <|uite  as  well  off  as  Kuro|>e. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stones  that  lend  themselves  to  the  more  decorative  uses,  the 
•  '  -te  or  variegated  marbles,  arc  not  nearly  as  rich  as  the  countries  alwut  the 

■rrancan,  whi<h  is  of  all  known  regions  the  richest  in  tiecorative  stones. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  ( hapter  to  supftort  by  suOicient  details 
the  foregoing  statements  torn  erning  the  physical  conditions  of  America.  The  neces- 
sary brevity  of  the  work  has  made  it  difficult  to  fmd  place  for  all  the  |)oints  that 
should  be  presented  ;  it  may  Ik;  tiiirly  said,  however,  that  the  statements  as  made  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  matters  of  general  information,  whi(  h  lie  beyond  the  sco|»e  of 
dciiate,  being  well  known  to  all  students  of  .Americ  an  physiography. 

Accepting  the  foregoing  statements  as  true,  it  may  be  fairly  owne<l  that  the  general 
physical  conditions  of  the  .American  continent  dosely  resemble  those  of  Euro|K\  and 
that  in  all  the  more  important  matters  our  rate  gained  rather  than  lost  by  its  transfer 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
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EFFECT   OF    THE    PIIVSIOGRAPHV  OF    NORTH    AMERICA   OX    MEN 

OF   EUROPEAN   ORUilN. 


Iv  their  organic  life  the  continents  of  America  have  always  stood  somewhat  apart 
from  those  of  the  Old  World.  This  isolation  is  marked  in  every  stage  of  their  geo- 
logical history.  In  each  geological  period  they  have  many  forms  that  never  found 
their  way  to  the  other  lanils,  and  we  fail  to  find  there  many  species  that  are  abundant 
in  the  continents  of  the  Old  World. 

The  same  causes  that  kept  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  .Americas  distinct 
from  Europe  and  Asia  have  served  to  keep  those  continents  a|)art  from  the  human 
history  of  the  Old  World.  Something  more  than  the  relations  that  are  patent  on  a 
map  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  long  continued  isobtion  of  these 
continents. 

In  the  first  jilace,  we  may  notice  the  fact  that  from  the  Old  Worltl  the  most  ap- 
proachable side  of  these  continents  lies  on  the  west.  Not  only  are  the  bnds  of  the 
New  and  Old  World  there  brought  into  close  relations  to  each  other,  but  the  ocean 
streams  of  tiie  North  Pacific  flow  toward  America.  Moreover  the  North  Pacific  is  a 
sea  of  a  calmer  temper  than  the  Norta  Atlantic,  and  the  chance  farers  over  its  surface 
would  be  more  likely  to  survive  its  perils.  In  the  North  .Atlantic,  over  which  alone 
the  Aryan  peoples  could  well  have  found  their  way  to  America,  we  have  a  wide  sea, 
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which  is  not  only  the  ttoraiint  in  the  world,  but  itH  rurrcnts  net  Mron^lj  a);ainst 
wcstcm-goinK  shi|M,  ami  thr  |4r\ailing  windN  blow  from  the  west.'  If  it  had  Itct-n 
intended  th.it  AmrrKa  thouki  km^  remain  unknown  to  the  seafaring  iK-opien  of 
Semitic-  or  Aryan  race,  it  wtwid  not  ha\e  Uen  easy,  witliin  the  compass  of  earthly 
conditions,  to  aiconi|>lKh  it  in  a  more  cffcitivc  manner  than  it  lias  been  done  by 
the  present  geography. 

The  rc<*idt  w  that  nun.  who  «lo«|jtless  originated  in  the  Old  World,  early  found 
his  way  to  Amcru-a  l»j-  the  Pacific  ;  and  all  the  so-called  indigenous  ra«  es  known 
to  us  in  the  America*  iceni  lo  have  t  loser  relations  to  the  peoples  living  in  northern 
Asia  than  to  thow  of  any  other  country.  It  is  pretty  dear  that  none  of  the 
alK>riginal  Amerif  an  pcopkrt  have  found  their  way  tu  these  continents  by  way  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Although  the  accrw  to  the  continent  of  North  America  is  much  more  e.tsily  had 
ufKjn  its  western  side,  and  though  all  the  early  settlements  were  probably  made  that 
way,  the  configuration  of  the  land  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  easy  access  to 
the  heart  of  the  coniineni  from  the  Facifu  shore.  So  that  although  the  .Atlantic  Ocean 
was  most  forbidding  and  diffinih  as  a  way  to  America,  once  passed,  it  gave  the  freest 
and  best  access  to  the  body  of  the  continent.  In  the  west,  the  Cordilleras  are  a  for- 
midable l)ar  to  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  continent  from  the  Pacific.  None  but  a 
modem  civilization  wonbl  ever  have  forced  its  barriers  of  mountains  and  of  deserts. 
An  ancient  civiliiuition,  if  it  had  penetrated  .\merica  from  the  west,  would  have  recoiled 
from  the  labor  of  traversing  this  mountain  system,  that  combines  the  difficulties  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Sahara.  If  European  emigration  had  found  such  a  mountain  system  on 
the  eastern  face  of  the  coitfinnil.  the  history  of  .America  would  have  iK'cn  very  dif- 
ferent. Scarcely  any  other  continent  ofTers  such  easy  ingress  as  does  this  continent  to 
those  who  come  to  it  from  the  .\tlantic  side.  The  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hud- 
son, the  Mississippi,  in  a  fas  n  also  of  the  Susfjuehanna  and  the  James,  break  through 
or  pa.ss  arounil  the  low-coasi  mountains,  and  afford  free  ways  into  the  whole  of  the 
interior  that  is  attractive  to  European  peoples.  No  part  of  the  Alleghanian  system 
presents  any  insuperable  olji>tacles  to  those  who  seek  to  penetrate  the  inner  lands. 
The  whole  of  its  surface  h  At  for  human  uses  ;  there  are  neither  deserts  of  sand  nor  of 
snow.  The  a.xe  alone  wonld  open  mays  readily  jjassable  to  men  and  horses.  So  that 
when  the  early  settlers  ha<l  passed  the  sea,  all  their  formidable  geograi)hical  difficulties 
were  at  an  end,  —  with  but  little  further  toil  the  wide  land  lay  open  to  them.  I  pro- 
pose in  the  subsequent  pcig!»  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  ])hysical  conditions  of  this  conti- 
nent, with  reference  to  the  tran«f*lanted  civilization  that  has  ilevelopetl  upon  its  soil. 
It  vill  be  impossible,  whhin  the  limits  of  this  essay,  to  do  more  than  indicate  these 
ccnditions  in  a  very  general  way.  for  the  details  of  the  subject  would  constitute  a  work 
in  itself.  It  will  be  moa  profitai<le  for  us  first  to  glance  at  the  general  relations  of 
climate  and  soil  that  are  found  in  Xorth  America,  so  far  as  these  features  bear  upon 
the  history  of  the  imnugration  it  has  received  from  Europe. 


1  It  is  likely  that  some  part  <rf  ilac  Arran  folk  ting  to  the  East  must  have  been  uncommon,  and 
found  their  way  to  the  PiciAc  *lli«iirt  in  Corea  the  chance  of  Caucasian  blood  reaching  America 
and  elsewhere ;   but  the  .Aijaa  mtg/nnoai  i«-     by  this  route  small. 
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'I'hc  <  limatc  of  North  Amcrira  south  of  the  Liiircntian  Nfoiintains  anil  cast  of  the 
Rorky  Mountains  is  nun  h  more  hkc  that  of  Kiiri)|ic  than  of  any  wv  finrl  in  the  other 
tontments.  Ailhouj;h  lliere  are  nuny  |M)ints  ol  differeme,  these  variations  lie  well 
within  the  climatic  ran^c  of  KiiroiK-  itself.  On  the  south,  Mexit  o  may  well  l)e  com- 
pared to  Italy  an<l  Spain  ;  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  wc  have  con- 
ilitions  in  f;eneral  (omparahle  to  those  of  l^)tnl)arily  an<l  ("enlral  France  ;  and  in  the 
northern  portions  of  that  area  ami  along  the  sea-l)or<ler  we  <  an  find  fair  parallels  for 
the  (onditions  of  dreat  Mritain,  (Ivrmany,  or  Scandinavia.  As  is  well  known,  the 
range  of  temperature  during  the  year  varies  niu<  h  more  in  .\meri«a  than  in  Kurope, 
1ml  these  variations  in  themselves  are  of  small  im|M)rtanre.  .Man  in  a  direct  way  is  not 
much  alTetted  hy  temperature  ;  his  elastic  UmIv,  hel|ie<l  l>y  his  arts,  nuy  within  certain 
limits  neglect  this  element  of  climate.  The  real  i|uestion  is  how  far  these  tempera- 
tures affect  the  products  of  the  soil  upon  whi<  h  his  c  ivili/ation  de|)ends.  In  the  case 
of  most  plants  and  dou\esti(  animals,  their  development  depends  more  upon  tht'  sum- 
mer temperature,  or  tli.it  of  the  spring  season,  than  upon  the  winter  <  limate.  Now 
the  summer  <  limates  of  .\meri<a  are  more  like  those  of  Kuro|)e  than  are  those  of  the 
wintei'.  So  the  new-won  <  ontinent  olTered  to  man  a  <  han<  e  to  rear  all  the  plants  and 
animals  which  he  h.td  brought  to  domesticity  in  the  Old  W'cjrid. 

The  general  c  haracler  of  the  soil  of  North  America  is  closely  comparable  with 
that  of  Kurope,  yet  it  has  certain  notcwcmhy  |)eculiarities.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  larger  part  of  .\meric  a  wliic  h  has  been  sabjec  ted  to  glac  iai  ac  tion  than  what  we 
find  in  Kurope.  In  iiurope,  only  the  northern  half  of  dreat  liritain,  the  Sc.indinavi,in 
peniusulas,  a  part  of  Northern  (lermany,  and  the  region  of  Switzerland  were  under 
the  surface  of  the  glaciers  during  the  last  glacial  |)eriod.  In  America,  practically  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Sus(|uehanna.  and  more  than  half  cjf  the  States  north  of  the 
(Jhio,  had  their  soils  intluenced  by  thi-.  ice  period.  The  effects  of  glaciation  on  the 
soils  of  the  region  where  it  has  acted  are  important.  In  the  first  place,  the  soils  thus 
produced  are  generally  clayey  and  of  a  rather  stnbliorn  nature,  demanding  much  care 
and  labor  to  bring  them  into  a  shape  for  the  plough.  The  surface  is  usually  thickly 
covered  with  stones,  which  have  to  be  removed  l)cfore  the  plough  can  Ik;  driven.  I 
have  estimated  that  not  less  than  an  average  of  thirty  days'  labor  has  been  given  to 
each  acre  of  New-Kngland  soil  to  put  it  into  arable  condition  after  the  forest  has  lieen 
removed  ;  nearly  as  muc  h  labor  has  to  Ik;  given  to  removing  the  forest  and  under- 
growth :  so  that  each  cultiv.ated  a<  re  in  this  glacial  region  recjuires  alwut  two  months' 
labor  before  it  is  in  shape  for  effective  tillage.'  When  so  prepared,  the  soils  of  glaci- 
ated districts  are  of  a  very  even  fertility.  They  hold  the  same  character  over  wide 
areas,  and  their  c  onstitution  is  the  same  to  great  depths.  Though  never  of  the  highest 
order  of  fertility,  they  remain  for  centuries  constant  in  their  jiower.  I  have  never  seen 
a  worn  out  field  of  this  sort.    Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  soils  is  the  relatively 

'  I    have    elscwiicre    (Introduction    to    the  terrace  deposits,  the  soils  of  which  are  rather 

Mcmoriiil  History   of  lioslon)    noticed  the  f.ict  lean,    but    which    are    free    from    boulders,    so 

that    this    difficulty   in    clearing    the   glaciated  that  the  labor  of  clearing  was  relatively  small, 

soils   led   the   early   settlers   of    New   England  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  first  settlements  in  the 

to    use    the    poorer    soils    first.      Along    the  glaciated  districts  were  made  on  this  class  o( 

shore  and  the  rivers  there  is  a  strip  of  sandy  soils. 
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IarK>.'  area  of  lime^toiu-  l.lllll^  whii  li  the  nMinlr)  afTonU.  AiiuTua  alioundH  in  cIcim-^itH 
of  this  nature,  whi(  h  proiliuc  soils  u(  the  lirst  ■lualiiy.cNtrfmcly  well  fitted  tu  the  pro- 
(lurtiun  of  grass  and  grains.  AlthoiiKh  slatisti<  al  information  is  not  to  bo  ol)tained 
on  siK  h  a  in.itter,  I  have  no  doiild,  after  a  pretty  « loso  srnitiny  of  l)oth  Anu-rii  a  and 
Kurope,  tliat  the  original  fertihty  of  America  u-as  greater  tlun  tliat  of  Kiirope  ;  Ixit 
that,  on  the  whole,  tlic  regions  first  settled  by  lMiro|)cans  were  mu<  h  more  dlHicuit 
to  siilxliie  than  the  l)cst  lands  of  Central  and  Southern  Kuro|>e  had  lieen.' 

'I'he  foregoing  sl.ilement  need->  the  following  i|ualifii  ation  ;  Owing  to  the  relative 
dryness  and  heat  of  the  Amem  an  siiniiner,  the  foreHis  are  not  so  swampy  as  they  are 
in  Northern  Kurope,  and  morasses  are  generally  al)sent.  It  required  many  ( entiiries 
of  continued  lal)or  to  bring  the  surface  of  Northern  (iemuny,  Northern  France,  ami 
of  Ilrit.iin  into  < oixlitions  fit  for  tillage. 

Nevt  to  deserts  and  snowy  mountains,  swnmps  are  the  greatest  barriers  to  the 
movements  of  man.  If  the  rea«ler  will  follow  the  interesting  ac<ount  of  the  Saxon 
(■oni|uest  given  in  Mr.  (ireen's  volume  on  The  Mitkhif;  of  Kiif^UinJ,  he  will  see  how 
the  trai  ts  of  marsh  and  marshy  forest  ser\ed  foi  many  centuries  to  limit  the  work 
of  subjugation.  In  America  there  are  no  extensive  liogs  or  wet  forests  in  the  upland 
district,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  in  Maine  ami  in  the  Uritish  I'rovinces.  In 
all  other  districts  fire  or  the  axe  can  easily  bring  the  surfaie  into  a  shape  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  taking  an  account  of  the  physiial  conditions  whii  h  formed  the  subjugation 
of  North  America  by  I'uropean  colonies,  we  must  give  a  large  place  to  this  absence  of 
upland  swamps  anil  the  dryness  of  the  forests,  which  prevented  the  growth  of  peaty 
matter  within  their  bounds. 

The  success  of  the  first  settlements  in  America  was  also  greatly  aided  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  continent  afforded  them  a  new  and  i  heaper  source  t)f  bread,  in  the  mai/e  or 
Indian  corn  which  was  everywhere  used  by  the  aborigines  of  America.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  inii)ortaii<  e  of  this  grain  in  the  early  history  of 
.\meri(  a.  In  the  first  place,  it  yields  not  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  food  per  acre 
of  tilled  land,  with  much  less  labor  than  is  re<|uirtMl  for  an  a(  re  of  small  grains  ;  it  is 
far  less  dependent  on  the  changes  of  seasons  ;  the  yield  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  old  Kuropean  grains ;  the  hancst  need  not  l)c  made  at  -  ch  a  particular 
se.ison  ;  the  crops  may  with  little  loss  be  allowed  to  remain  ungathered  for  weeks  after 
the  grain  is  rii)e  ;  the  stalks  of  the  grain  need  not  Ix;  touched  in  the  har\esting,  the 
ears  alone  being  gathered ;  these  stalks  are  of  greater  value  for  forage  than  is  the  straw 
of  wheat  and  other  similar  grains.  I'robably  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  that  this 
beneficent  plant  afforded  to  the  early  settlers  was  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  |)lanteil 
without  ploughing,  amid  the  standing  forest  trees  whii  h  had  only  been  deadened  by 
having  their  bark  stripped  away  by  the  axe.  This  rough  method  of  tillage  was  un- 
known among  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World.     None  of  their  cultivated  plants  were 

>  The  slow  progress  of  our  agricultural  ex-  Virginia  and  Maryland.     The  sudden  advance 

ports  during  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  of   the  export  trade   in   grain  during   the  last 

history  of  this  country,  is  in  good  part  to  l)e  fifty   years   marks    the   change   which    brought 

explained    by  the    stubborn    character  of    the  -he   great   areas   of  non-glaciated  soils   of  the 

soil  which  was  then  in  use.     The  only  easily  Mississippi   Valley  and   the    South   under  cul- 

subdued  soils  in  use  before  iSoo  were  those  of  tivation. 
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suited  to  it ;  but  the  maize  admitted  of  such  rude  tillage.  The  aborigines,  with  no 
other  implements  than  stone  axes  and  a  sort  of  spade  armed  also  with  stone,  would 
kill  the  forest  trees  by  girdling  or  cutting  away  a  strip  around  the  bark.  This  admitted 
the  light  to  the  soil.  Then  breaking  up  patches  of  earth,  they  planted  the  grains  of 
maize  among  the  standing  trees ;  its  strong  roots  readily  penetrated  deep  into  the 
soil,  and  the  strong  tops  fought  their  way  to  the  light  with  a  vigor  which  few  plants 
possess.  The  grain  was  ready  for  domestic  use  within  three  months  from  the  time 
of  planting,  and  in  four  months  it  was  ready  for  the  har\est. 

The  beginnings  in  civilization  which  the  aborigines  of  this  country  had  made,  rested 
on  this  crop  and  on  the  pumpkin,  which  seems  to  have  l)een  cultivated  with  it  by 
the  savages,  as  it  still  is  by  those  who  inherited  their  lands  and  their  methods  of 
tillage.  The  European  colonists  almost  everywhere  and  at  once  adopteil  this  crop 
and  the  method  of  tillage  which  the  Indians  used.  Maize-fields,  with  pumpkin-vines 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  plants,  became  for  many  years  the  prevailing,  indeed  almost 
the  only,  crop  throughout  the  northern  part  of  America.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  that,  but  for  these  American  plants  and  the  American  method  of  tilling  them, 
it  would  have  been  decidedly  more  difficult  to  have  fixed  the  early  colonies  on 
this  shore. 

,'\nother  American  plant  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  history  of  American 
commerce,  though  it  did  not  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  —  tobacco.  That 
singular  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old  quickly  gave  the  basis  of  a  great  export  to 
the  colonies  of  Marj'land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina ;  it  alone  enabled  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Southern  colonies  to  outgrow  in  wealth  those  which  were  planted  in  more 
northern  soil.  To  this  crop,  which  demands  much  manual  labor  of  an  unskilled  kind, 
and  rewards  it  well,  we  owe  the  rapid  development  of  African  slavery.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  system  of  slavery  would  ever  have  flourished  if  .\merica  had  been  limited 
in  its  crops  to  those  plants  which  the  settlers  brought  from  the  Old  World.  Although 
African  slavery  existed  for  a  time  in  the  States  north  of  the  tobacco  region,  it  died 
away  in  them  even  before  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  modem  times  could  have 
aided  in  its  destruction ;  it  was  the  profitable  nature  of  tobacco  crops  which  fixed  this 
institution  on  our  soil,  as  it  was  the  great  extension  of  cotton  culture  which  made  this 
system  take  on  its  oveqjowering  growth  during  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
centur)-. 

Another  interesting  effect  of  the  conditions  of  tillage  which  met  the  early  settlers 
upon  this  soil  depends  upon  the  peculiar  distribution  of  forests  in  North  America.  .Ml 
those  regions  which  were  first  occupied  by  European  peojiles  were  covered  by  very 
dense  forests.  To  clear  these  woods  away  required  not  less  than  thirty  days'  labor  to 
each  acre  of  land.  In  the  glaciated  districts,  as  before  remarked,  this  labor  of  prepara- 
tion was  nearly  doubled.  The  result  was  tiiat  the  area  of  tillage  only  slowly  expanded 
as  the  i)opuIation  grew  denser,  and  the  surplusage  of  grain  for  export  was  small  during 
the  first  two  centuries.  ^Vhen  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  progress  westward  sud- 
denly brought  the  people  upon  the  ojjcn  lands  of  the  prairies,  the  extension  of  tillage 
went  on  with  far  greater  celerity.  We  are  now  in  the  mitlst  of  the  great  revolution 
that  these  easily  won  and  very  fertile  lands  are  making  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
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For  the  first  time  in  human  histon-,  a  highly  skilled  people  have  suddenly  rome  into 
possession  of  a  vast  and  fertile  area  which  stands  ready  for  tillage  without  the  labor 
that  is  necessary  to  prepare  forest  lands  for  the  plough.  They  are  thus  able  to  flood 
the  grain-markets  of  the  world  with  food  derived  from  lauds  which  represent  no  other 
labor  beyond  tillage  except  that  involved  in  constructing  railways  for  the  exportation 
of  their  products.  This  enables  the  people  of  the  Western  plains  to  compete  with 
countries  where  the  land  represents  a  great  expenditure  of  labor  in  overcoming  the 
natural  barriers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

There  are  many  lesser  peculiarities  connected  with  the  soils  of  North  America  that 
have  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  people ;  the  most  essential 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  continent  are  such  that  all  the 
important  European  products,  except  the  olive,  will  flourish  over  a  wide  part  of  its 
surface.  So  that  the  peoples  who  come  to  it  from  any  part  of  Europe  find  a  climate 
not  essentially  different  from  their  own,  where  the  plants  and  animals  on  which  their 
civilization  rested  would  flourish  as  well  as  in  their  own  home.' 

We  may  note  also  that  the  climate  of  North  America  brought  Europeans  in  con- 
tact with  no  new  diseases.  North  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  maladies  of  man  were 
not  increased  by  the  transportation  from  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory determination  concerning  the  effect  of  American  conditions  upon  the  peoples 
who  have  come  from  Europe  to  live  a  life  of  many  generations  upon  its  soil.  Much 
has  been  said  in  a  desultory  way  upon  this  subject,  but  little  that  has  any  very  clear 
scientific  value.  The  problem  is  a  very  complicated  one.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  efliects  of  climate  from  those  brought  about 
by  a  diversity  of  the  social  conditions,  such  as  habits  of  labor,  of  food,  etc.  Moreover, 
the  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  constant  influx  of 
folk  into  America  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
there  has  been  a  constant  admixture  of  the  old  blood  and  the  new. 

After  reviewing  the  sources  of  information,  I  am  convinced  that  the  following 
facts  may  be  regarded  as  estabhshed :  The  American  people  are  no  smaller  in  size 
than  are  the  peoples  in  Europe  from  which  they  are  derived  ;  they  are  at  least  as  long- 
lived  ;  their  capacity  to  withstand  fatigue,  wounds,  etc.  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
any  European  people  ;  the  average  of  physical  beauty  is  probably  cjuite  as  good  as  it 
is  among  an  equal  population  in  the  Old  \Vorld ;  the  fecundity  of  the  people  is  not 
diminished.  The  compass  of  this  essay  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  the  details 
necessary  to  defend  these  propositions  as  they  might  be  defended.  I  will,  however, 
show  certain  facts  which  seem  to  support  them.     First,  as  regards  the  physical  propor- 


'  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  America 
has  given  but  one  domesticated  animal  to  Eu- 
rope, in  the  turkey,  it  has  furnished  a  numlicr 
of  the  most  important  vegetables,  among  them 
niai^e,  tobacco,  and  the  potato.  The  .ibsence  of 
strong  domesticable  anim.als  in  America  doubt- 
less affected  the  development  of  civilization 
among  its  indigenous  people.  The  buffalo  is 
apparently  not  dottiest icable.  The  horse,  which 
seems  to  have  been  developed  on  North  Ameri- 
VOL.    IV. — D. 


can  soil,  and  to  have  spread  thence  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  America 
before  the  coming  of  man  to  its  shores.  The 
only  be.ist  which  could  protit.ablv  be  subjugated 
was  the  weak  vicuna,  which  could  only  be  used 
for  carrying  light  burdens.  Hut  for  the  help 
given  them  by  the  sheep,  the  bull,  and  the  horse, 
we  may  well  doubt  if  the  Old-World  races  would 
have  won  their  way  much  more  effectively  than 
than  those  of  .Vmerica  had  done. 
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tions  of  the  American  people.  By  far  the  largest  collections  of  accurate  meastiremehts 
that  ha\e  ever  been  made  of  men  were  made  b)'  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  late  Civil  War.  These  statistics  ha\e  been  care- 
fully tabulated  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  the  distinguished  astronomer.  From  the  results 
reached  by  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  average  dimensions  of  these  troops  were  as  good 
as  those  of  any  Kuropean  army ;  while  the  men  from  those  States  where  the  ])opu- 
lation  had  been  longest  separated  from  the  mother  country  were  on  the  whole  the 
best  formed  of  all.' 

The  statistics  of  the  life-insurance  companies  make  it  clear  that  the  death-rate  is 
not  higher  in  America  among  the  classes  that  insure  than  in  England.  I  am  credibly 
informeil  that  American  companies  expect  a  longer  life  among  their  clients  i\\a.ii  the 
English  tables  of  mortality  assume. 

The  endurance  of  fatigue  and  wounds  in  armies  has  been  proved  by  our  Civil  War 
to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  best  English  or  Continental  troops.  Such  forced  marches 
as  that  of  Buell  to  the  relief  of  the  overwhelmed  troops  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh, 
—  where  the  men  marched  thirty-five  miles  without  rest,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a 
contest  which  checked  a  victorious  army,  —  is  proof  enough  of  the  physical  and  moral 
endurance  of  the  peoi)le.  The  extraordinary  percentage  of  seriously  wounded  men 
that  recovered  during  this  war,  —  a  proportion  without  parallel  in  European  armies, — 


'  Sec  for  ,-ipecial  information  on  these  points 
the  /ii7is/i\'tifioiis  III  tlw  Mililiiry  niiii  Aiitliropo- 
loi^iat StiUisticsof  Aniiiican  Soldiers.  liy  Benja- 
min Apthorp  Clould,  Canibriilge,  iS6g,  p.  655. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  siitiicient  e.\- 
tracts  from  this  voluminous  rejxirt.  The  reader 
is  especially  referred  to  chapters  viii.,  i.\.,  and  x.. 


for  confirmation  of  the  general  statements  made 
above. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Dr.  Gould's 
report,  is  extracted  from  the  "  Cleneral  Account 
of  Kentucky  "  in  my  Ki-forts  of  J'roj^'iYSj  of  A'tii- 
tiiiky  Gfoloi^hiil  Siinvv,  new  series,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  1.S77,  vol.  ii-  p.  3S7  :  — 


TABLE  OF  ME.\SlRF.MF.VrS  OF  AMERICAX  WHIIE  MEN'  COMPILEO  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE 
S.AMTARV  COMMISSION.  .MAOE  FROM  MK.VSUREME\TS  OF  THE  LXITEU  STATES  VOLUN- 
TEERS   DLRINO    THE   CIVIL    WAR.       liV    II.    A.    GOLLU. 


Mean  Hi-ioht. 

Mean 
weight 

Mean  CiRcrMFERENCE 
OK  Chest. 

Mean  circumfer- 
ence around  fore 
head  and  occiput. 

Proportion 

of 

tall  men  in 

cicli 

100,000 

N.\T1VITV. 

No.  of 
men. 

HeiRht 

in 
inches. 

in 
pounds. 

Full 

inspiration. 

Inches 

After  each 
inspiration. 

New  Engl.iiid 

N.  V  ,  N.  J.,  I'enn.    .     .     . 

Ohio,  Indi.-ina 

Mich.,  Mo  ,  illinois    .     .     . 
•Seaboard  S'ave  Stales     .     . 

Kentucky,  Tenn 

Free  States  west  of  Miss.  R. 
lirttisli  Maritime  t'tovinces 

Canada       

England 

Scotland 

Ireland       

(rtmiany 

Scandinavia 

'52.370 
273,026 

220,79(, 

71,196 

50.334 

3,811 

6,320 

31.698 

30,037 

7.313 

83,128 

89,021 

6,782 

67.834 
67-52') 
68. 169 
67.822 

67.419 
67.510 
6;-.o,86 
66.. -4. 
57.258 
66.951 
66.660 
67-337 

139-39 
140.83 

■45-37 
141.78 
140.99 
149.85 

36-7' 
37-06 
37-53 
37-*J 
36.64 
37-83 
37-53 
37-<3 
37-14 
36-91 
37-57 
37-54 
3710 
38.39 

34-n 
34.38 
34-95 
34-04 
34^3 

34-84 
34.81 
34.35 
34-30 
34.69 
35-27 
34-74 
35-37 

22.02 
22.10 
22.11 
22.1.) 
21-93 
22.32 
21.97 
22.13 
22.11 
22.16 
22.23 

22.09 
22.37 

^95 
:-37 
486 
466 
*6oo 
84S 
1.84 
237 
177 
■03 
■78 
84 
106 
221 

■43.59 
'41-35 
137-61 
■37-85 
139.18 
•40.37 
■48.14 

*  Slave  States,  not  including  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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"37 
486 
4()6 
•600 
S48 
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237 
'77 
103 
.7S 
84 
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can  only  be  attributed  to  the  innate  vigor  of  the  men,  and  not  to  any  superiority  in  the 
treatment  they  received.  The  distinguished  physiologist.  Dr.  Brown-St^cjuard,  assures 
me  that  the  American  bod)',  be  it  that  of  man  or  beast,  is  more  enduring  of  wounds 
than  the  European  ;  that  to  make  a  given  impression  upon  the  body  of  a  creature  in 
America  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  severer  wounds  than  it  would  be  to  i>roiluce  the  same 
effect  on  a  creature  of  the  same  species  in  Eurojie.  His  opjwrtunities  for  forming 
an  opinion  on  this  subject  have  been  singularly  great,  .so  that  the  assertion  seems  to 
me  very  important.  That  the  fecundity  of  the  |)o])ulation  is  not  on  the  whole  dimin- 
ishing, is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  country.  In  the  matter  of  physical 
beauty,  the  conilition  of  the  .American  people  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  a  matter  of 
statistics.  The  testimony  of  all  intelligent  travellers  is  to  the  effect  that  the  forms  of 
the  people  have  lost  nothing  of  their  distinguished  inheritance  of  beauty  from  their 
ancestors.  The  face  is  certainly  no  less  intellectual  in  its  t^-pe  than  that  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  of  the  Old  A\'orld,  while  the  body  is,  though  jKjrhaps  of  a  less  massive 
mould,  without  evident  marks  of  less  symmetr)-. 

Perhaps  the  best  assurance  we  obtain  concerning  the  fitness  of  North  .America  for 
the  long-continued  residence  of  Teutonic  |)eople  may  be  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  two  American  settlements  that  have  remained  for  about  two 
hundred  years  without  considerable  admi.xture  of  new  Euroi^ean  blood.  These  are  the 
English  settlement  in  Virginia  and  the  French  in  the  region  <jf  the  St.  LawTence  ;  both 
these  populations  have  been  upon  the  soil  for  about  two  hundred  years,  with  but  little 
addition  from  their  mother  countries.  In  \'irginia.  essentially  the  whole  of  the  white 
blood  is  l,iif,'lish  ;  the  only  mi.\ture  of  any  moment  is  from  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
a  people  of  kindred  race,  and  equally  long  upon  the  soil.  I  believe  that  not  less  than 
ninet)  -five  per  cent  of  the  white  blood,  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  this  fomi  of  expression,  — 
is  deri\  ed  from  British  soil.  \Ve  have  no  statistics  concerning  the  lx)dily  condition  of 
the  Virginian  people  which  will  enable  us  to  compare  them  with  those  of  other  States. 
The  few  recruits  in  the  Federal  army  who  were  measured  by  the  Sanitary  Conunission 
were  mainly  from  the  poorer  classes,  the  oppresseil  "ixwr  white:;."  ami  are  not  a  fair 
inde.\  of  the  physical  conilition  of  the  jieople  of  this  .State.  We  have  only  the  fact 
that  the  Confederate  army  of  northern  \'irginia,  composed  in  the  main  of  the  small 
farmers  of  the  commonwealth,  fought,  under  Lee  and  Jackson,  a  long,  stubborn,  losing 
fight,  as  well  as  any  other  men  of  the  race  ha\  e  done.  No  other  test  of  vigor  is  so 
l)erfect  as  that  which  such  a  struggle  gives.  Where  a  people  make  such  men  as 
Jackson,  and  such  men  as  made  Jackson's  career  possible,  we  may  Ije  sure  that  they 
are  not  in  their  decadence. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  we  have  little  else  than  Virginia  blood  and. that  of 
northwestern  Carolina,  which  was  derived  from  A'irginia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  localized  German  settlements  along  the  Ohio  Riv.-  ■  practically  the  'vhole  of  the 
white  agricultural  population  of  these  States  is  of  Brit  1  blootl  tliat  has  been  on  this 
soil  for  about  two  hundred  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  body  of  folk  of 
as  purely  English  stock  as  this  white  population  of  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  : 
it  amounts  to  almost  three  millions  of  people,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  admixture  of 
other  blood.     In  Virginia,  as  before  remarked,  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  just 
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what  the  physical  conditions  of  the  population  are  ;  but  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
a  large  number  of  men  who  were  born  upon  the  soil  were  measuretl  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  results  were  as  follows :  the  troops  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  larger  than  those  from  any  other  State  ;  in  height,  jjirth  of  chest,  and  size  of  head, 
they  were  of  remarkable  proportions.  The  men  of  no  Fairopean  army  exceed  them 
in  size,  though  some  picked  bodies  of  troops  are  equally  large.  We  must  remember 
also  that  these  men  were  not  selected  from  the  body  of  the  people,  as  European 
armies  are,  but  that  they  represent  the  State  in  arms,  very  few  being  rejected  for  dis- 
ability. We  must  also  remember  that  the  men  from  the  most  fertile  parts  of  these 
States,  those  parts  which  have  the  reputation  of  breeding  the  brgest  men,  went  into 
the  Confetlerate  army ;  while  tiie  Union  troops  were  principally  recruited  from  the 
poorer  districts,  where  the  people  suffer  somewhat  from  the  want  of  sufficient  variety 
in  their  food.  The  fighting  cjuality  of  these  men  is  well  shown  by  the  history  of  a 
Kentucky  brigade  in  the  Confederate  army  in  the  campaign  near  Atlanta  in  1864,  in 
which  the  brigade,  iluring  four  months  of  very  active  ser\ice,  received  more  wounds 
than  it  had  men,  and  not  over  ten  men  were  imaccounted  for  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.'  The  goodness  of  this  service  is  probably  not  exceptional ;  it  has  for  us, 
however,  the  especial  interest  that  these  men  were  the  product  of  six  generations  of 
American  life,  —  showing  as  well  as  possible  that  the  i)hysical  and  moral  conditions 
of  life  upon  this  continent  are  not  calculated  to  depreciate  the  important  inheritances 
of  the  race. 

Although  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem,  it  is  well  to  notice  that  the  death-rate  in 
these  States  of  old  .American  blood  is  singularly  low,  and  the  number  of  very  aged 
people  who  retain  their  faculties  to  an  advanced  age  ver)-  great.  The  census  of  1870 
gave  the  death-rate  of  Kentucky  at  about  eleven  in  a  thousand,  —  a  number  small 
almost  beyontl  belief.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  emigration  from  Kentucky 
has  for  fifty  years  or  more  been  very  large,  relatively  almost  as  heavy  as  that  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  is  maile  most  evident  by  the  statistics 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  above  referred  to,  that  the  larger  and  stronger  citizens 
of  a  State  are  more  apt  to  emigrate  than  those  of  weaker  frame,  the  result  being 
that  the  population  left  behind  is  deprived  of  its  most  vigorous  blood. 

The  Canadian-French  population  presents  us  with  another  instance  in  which  a 
European  people  long  upon  the  soil,  and  without  recent  additions  of  blood  from  the 
native  country,  have  maintained  themselves  unharmed  amitl  conditions  of  considerable 
ditific  ulty.  This  French  population  has  been  upon  the  soil  for  alx)ut  as  long  as  that  of 
Virginia  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  two  centuries  and  more.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
statistics  concerning  the  numbers  brought  as  i  f  ilonists  to  .\merica.  I  have  questioned 
various  students  on  this  matter,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  num- 


[\ 


'  The  following  statement  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  this  brigade  during  the  campaign  of  1S64 
was  given  me  by  mv  friend,  tJeneral  Fayette 
Hewctt,  who  was  adjutant  of  the  command;  — 

"  On  the  ;th  of  May,  1864,  the  Kentucky  Brigade 
m.ircheil  out  of  Dalton  1140  strong.  The  hospital 
reports  show,  tliat,  up  to  September  i,  1,850  wounds 


were  tiken  by  the  command.  This  includes  the  killed ; 
but  many  were  struck  several  times  in  one  engageuient, 
in  which  case  the  wounds  were  counted  as  one.  !n  two 
battles  over  5 1  per  cent  of  all  engaged  were  killed  or 
wounded.  During  the  whole  campaign  there  were  not 
more  than  ten  desertions.  The  campaign  ended  with 
^40  men  able  to  do  dut>- ;  less  than  50  were  without 
wounds." 
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ber  did  not  exceed  twenty- five  thousand  souls.  This  people  has  not  perceptibly  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  other  blood,  so  vhat  its  separate  career  can  be  traced  with  less 
difficulty  than  that  of  any  other  people.  Race-hnlreds,  differences  of  language,  of 
religion,  and  of  customs  have  kept  them  apart  from  their  neighbors  in  a  fashion  that 
is  more  European  than  .American.  This  has  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  race, 
for  they  have  remained  in  a  state  of  subordination  as  great  as  that  in  which  the  Afri- 
cans of  the  Southern  States  now  are.  No  other  folk  of  European  origin  within  the 
British  Empire  have  remained  so  burdened  by  disabilities  of  all  kinds  as  this  remarkable 
people.  The  soil  with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  aver- 
age of  America ;  most  of  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  where  Indian  corn  will  grow,  and 
much  of  it  will  scarcely  nourish  the  hardier  small  grains.  Despite  the  material  difficul- 
ties of  their  position,  their  general  illiteracy  and  intensified  provincialism,  this  people 
have  shown  some  very  vigorous  qualities ;  they  have  more  than  doubled  in  numbers  in 
each  generation ;  they  are  vigorous,  exceedingly  industrious,  and  have  much  mechan- 
ical tact.  In  New  England  they  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  with  the  native,  so  that 
it  seems  likely  that  the  States  of  that  district  may  soon  be  m  good  part  peopled  by  the 
folk  of  this  race.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  these  Canadian- French  of  pure  blood  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  amount  to  about  two  and  a  half  millions ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  the  f>opulation  has  more  than  doubled  each  th',  ■  'ears  since  their  arrival 
upon  American  soil,  —  which  is  about  as  rapid  a  rate  of  increase  as  can  be  found  among 
any  people  in  the  world,  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  the  population  of  Virginia  ;  which 
commonwealth,  starting  with  an  original  English  emigration  which  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  thousand,  counts  at  the  pre  ent  day  not  less  than  six  million 
descendants,  or  about  twice  as  many  as  there  would  be  if  each  geneiation  only  doubled 
the  numbers  of  the  j^receding. 

There  Ls  yet  another  separate  people  on  the  American  soil  which  has  been  here 
for  about  sbc  generations  without  any  addition  from  abroad :  these  are  the  so-called 
Pennsylvanian  Germans.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  do  more  than  mention  them,  for 
they,  with  ut  recent  European  admixture,  show  the  same  evidences  of  continued  vigor 
that  is  presented  by  the  Virginian  British  and  the  Canadian  French  blood.  Their  pro- 
geny are  to  be  counted  by  millions  ;  and  though  they,  like  the  Canadian  French,  have 
shown  as  yet  little  evidence  of  intellectual  capacity,  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
extreme  isolation  that  their  language  and  customs  have  forced  upon  them. 

Imperfectly  xs  I  have  been  able  to  present  this  important  series  of  facts,  it  is 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  mistaken  who  think  that  the  recent  emi/jrations 
from  Europe  have  heli>ed  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  American  people.  It  seems 
more  likely  that,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  older  stocks,  the  newer 
comers,  mostly  of  a  lower  kind  of  folk  than  the  original  setUers,  have  served  rather 
to  hinder  than  to  help  the  progress  of  the  population  which  came  with  the  original 
colonies. 

These  considerations  may  be  extended,  by  those  who  care  to  do  so,  by  a  study  ot 
several  other  isolated  peoples  in  this  country,  —  the  German  colonies  of  Texas,  the 
Swiss  of  Tennessee,  and  several  others  ;  all  of  which  have  prospered,  and  all  of  which 
have  gone  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  North  America  is  singularly  well  fitted  for  the 
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use  of  Northern  Europeans.  No  sufficiently  large  colonies  of  Italians,  Spanish,  or 
Tortuguese  have  ever  lH.cn  planted  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  Slates  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  its  conditions  for  the  peoples  of  those  States.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  would  not  have  succeeded  on  this  soil  if  fortune 
h.nd  brought  them  here. 

It  is  worth  wliilc  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  European  domesticated  animals  have 
without  exception  prospered  on  .Vmerican  soil.  The  seven  really  domesticated  mam- 
mals and  the  half-dozen  birds  of  our  barnyards  have  remained  essentially  unchanged 
in  their  proportions,  longevity,  and  fitness  for  the  uses  of  man.  As  there  can  be  no 
moral  influences  l)earing  \\[hm  these  creatures,  they  afford  a  strong  proof  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  two  continents.  Evidence  of  the  same 
sort,  though  less  complete,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Eur'^pean  domesticated  plants 
on  our  soil.  Si)eaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  with  trifling  excejitions  they  all  ilo  as 
well  or  better  here  than  on  their  own  ground.  With  the  same  care,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
bark')',  etc.,  give  the  same  returns  as  in  their  native  countries. 

Imperfect  as  this  resume  is,  it  will  make  it  clear  that  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  climate  and  other  i)hvsical  conditions  of  central  North  America  is  as  favora- 
ble to  the  develojnnent  of  men  and  animals  of  European  races  as  their  own  country. 
Those  who  would  see  how  im{iortant  this  point  is  to  the  history  of  our  race  should 
consider  the  fact  that  the  emi)ire  of  Intlia  has  proved  utterly  imfit  for  the  uses  of 
Euroi)eans,  though  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  development  within  its  limits. 

I  next  propose  to  consider  the  especial  physical  features  of  the  continent  with 
reference  to  several  settlements  that  were  made  ujjon  it,  the  extent  to  which  the 
geography  and  the  local  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.  have  afiected  the  fiite  of  the 
several  colonies  planted  on  the  eastern  shore  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico. 

Chance  rather  than  choice  determined  the  position  of  the  several  colonies  that 
were  planted  on  the  American  soil.  So  little  was  known  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  continent,  or  even  of  its  shore  geograjihy,  and  the  little  that  had  been  discovered 
was  so  unknown  to  na\  igators  in  general,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  exercise  much  ilis- 
cretion  in  the  jjlacing  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  New  World.  It  happened  that  in  this 
lottery  the  central  parts  of  the  .Vmerican  continent  fell  to  the  English  people  ;  while  the 
French,  by  one  chance  and  another,  came  into  possession  of  two  parts  of  the  coast 
separated  by  over  two  thousand  miles  of  shore.  It  will  be  plain  from  the  map  that 
these  two  jjositions  were  essentially  the  keys  to  the  continent.  The  access  to  the  inte- 
rior of  tile  continent  by  natural  water-ways  is  by  two  lines,  —  on  the  north  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  of  lakes  .and  rivers  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mississippi  system  of  rivers, 
which  practically  connects  with  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  Fortune,  in  giving  France 
the  control  of  these  two  great  avenues,  offered  her  the  mastery  of  the  whole  of  its  vast 
domain.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  part  that  the  pathway  of  the  Rhine  played 
in  the  history  of  mediaeval  trade  in  Europe,  to  understand  how  valuable  these  lines 
would  have  been  until  railways  and  canals  had  come  to  compete  with  water  ways. 

The  only  long-continued  and  systematic  effort  that  France  made  to  perpetuate 
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her  power  in  Nortii  America  was  made  throiigh  tiie  Valley  of  the  St.  I-awTcncc.  Let 
us,  tlierefore,  consider  the  physical  conditions  of  this  valley,  and  their  influence  uiwn 
the  colonies  that  were  i)lanted  there.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  system  and  the  valley 
it  drains  is  most  jjeculiar.  It  is,  indeed,  without  its  like  in  all  the  world.  .At  the 
mouth  of  the  main  river  we  have  a  set  of  rugged  islands  and  peninsulas  enclosing  an 
estuarine  sea,  the  Clulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  gradually  narrows  in  the  course  of 
three  hundreil  miles  to  the  channel  of  the  great  river.  Ascending  this  river,  the 
early  explorers  found  a  wonderful  set  of  rapids  ;  ther.  a  lake  larger  tiian  any  sheet  of 
fresh  water  that  had  been  seen  by  Kuropeans  ;  then  the  swift  channel  of  the  Niagara 
River  with  its  great  Falls ;  then,  above,  a  series  of  four  great  lakes,  giving  a  real  Medi- 
terranean of  fresh  water.  On  the  north  was  a  rude  and  unpromising  country,  rising 
upward  into  low  but  sterile  and  ruggeil  mountains ;  but  on  the  south  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  valley  about  the  (Ireat  Lakes  hardly  exist :  indeed,  it  was  possible 
in  the  time  of  rains  for  small  boats  to  pass  tlirectly  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  without  a  portage.  It  is  this  absence  of  the  southern  bounding  wall 
which  constitutes  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  this  region  of  geographical  surprises. 

Viewed  on  the  maj),  this  system  of  waters  seems  to  afford  the  natural  avenue  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent ;  and  when  its  geography  became  known,  we  may  well  im- 
agine that  the  French  believed  that  they  had  here  the  way  to  secure  their  dominion 
over  it.  Not  only  did  it  afforil  a  convenient  water-way  to  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
but  also,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  an  easy  access  to  the  rear  of  the  New-Kngland 
settlements  and  to  the  Huilson.  Thus  it  not  only  flanked  and  turned  the  ICnglish 
settlements  of  the  whole  continent,  but  it  made  the  New-Englanil  position  appear 
almost  untenable. 

Exjierience,  however,  showed  that  there  were  certain  grave  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  navigation  of  these  waters.  The  river  itself  is  not  reailily  accessible  to  large 
vessels  beyond  the  tidal  belt.  Its  rapids  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  very  great 
obstacles  to  its  use,  —  barriers  which  were  never  overcome  during  the  French  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  The  (Jreat  Lakes  are  stormy  seas,  with  scarcely  a  natural 
harbor,  retiuiring  for  their  navigation  even  more  seamanship  than  do  the  open  waiters 
of  the  .Atlantic.  Moreover,  these  channels  are  frozen  for  five  months  in  the  year, 
so  that  all  movements  made  by  them  are  limited  to  about  half  the  year. 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  the  St.  Lawrence  system  tloubtless  gave  the  French 
a  vast  advantage  in  the  race  for  empire  on  this  continent.  When  we  consider 
that  for  a  long  time  they  had  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  as  well,  it  seems  surprising 
that  their  power  was  ever  broken.  The  facilities  which  this  water  system  gave  to 
military  movements  thct  took  the  who'.e  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  rear  was 
not  the  sole  advantage  it  afforded  its  first  European  jwssessors  ;  though,  on  tue  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  strategic  movements  of  the  English  were 
on  interior  lines,  if  largely  indeed  without  water-ways.  It  was  the  key  to  the  best 
of  the  fur-trade  country,  and  to  the  best  fisheries  in  .America.  For  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  settlement  of  this  country,  furs  and  fish  were  the  only  exports  of  value 
from  the  region  north  of  Maryland.  The  French  settlements  gave  them  control  of 
the  best  fishery  grounds,  as  also  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  who  occupied  the  best 
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country  for  peltries  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  Knj^lish  came  to  possess  it,  this  trade 
was  yreatly  developeil.  .\lonj;  witli  tiicse  advantages,  the  country  had  many  evils  that 
made  the  bejjinnings  of  colonies  a  matter  of  great  labor  and  difficulty.  The  soil  is 
made  up  of  drift,  antl  reciuires  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  fit  it  for  tillage.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  north  of  the  maize  belt,  so  that  this  cheap  and  highly  nutritious  food  wa.s 
denied  to  the  jieople.  I  have  already  said  something  concerning  the  singular  advan- 
tages that  this  grain  had  for  the  pioneer  in  the  American  forests.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  want  of  this  plant  in  the  French  colonies  was  one  cause  of  their  slow 
development.  .Another  hindrance  lay  in  the  very  long  and  severe  winters.  This 
limited  the  time  which  iiould  be  given  to  the  tillage  of  land,  and  made  the  keeping  of 
domesticated  animals  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Something,  too,  must  be  attributeil 
to  the  character  of  the  colonists  and  to  the  nature  of  the  land-tenure  in  this  region. 
Their  system  of  immigration  give  a  smaller  proportion  of  natural  leaders  to  the  people, 
so  that  the  colony  always  remaincil  in  a  closer  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 
There  was  always  an  absence  of  the  initiative  power  which  so  marked  the  English  colo- 
nies. The  seigniorial  systems  of  Europe  have  never  jirospered  in  .America,  and  the 
early  experiments  in  founding  colonies  by  the  mere  exportation  of  men  to  this  soil  were 
foilures  even  when  the  men  were  of  English  blood.  The  efforts  to  colonize  the  sea- 
Iward  region  of  IJorth  Carolina  without  giving  the  fee  of  the  land  to  the  people, 
and  without  care  in  the  selection  of  the  colonists,  resulted  in  a  failure  even  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  t!anailian  colonies.  The  I'amlico-Sound  settlements 
showed  so  little  military  power  that  they  were  inca|)able  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  savages  of  the  countr)',  anil  without  the  help  of  Virginia  they  would 
have  been  annihilated.  The  French-Canadian  colonists  have  always  showed  this 
incapacity  to  act  for  themselves,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  physical  conditions. 
As  compared  with  the  New- England  colonists,  with  whom  they  came  most  in  contact, 
they  represented  a  colonizing  scheme  based  on  trading-posts ;  while  their  neighbors 
established  and  fought  for  homes  in  the  English  sense.  The  struggle  for  existence 
was  in  the  English  settler  met  with  a  vigor  which  grew  out  of  political  and  religious 
convictions  ;  in  the  Frenchman  it  was  endured  for  lucrative  trade.  .Anything  higher 
was  left  to  the  missionary,  who,  while  he  led  the  pioneer  life,  failed  in  turn  to  de- 
velop it. 

We  may  sum  uj)  what  is  to  be  saiil  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  that  it  is  the  best 
inlet  to  the  continent  north  of  the  Mississippi  River,  afibrding  an  easy  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  continent  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  valley  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  distinct  southern  boundary,  and  that  a  large  part  of  its  area  is  occujiied  by 
a  system  of  fresh-water  lakes.  These  sheets  of  water  and  this  absence  of  a  strong 
ridge  separating  this  basin  from  the  water-sheds  which  lie  to  the  south  of  it  would,  if 
the  French  had  been  strong  in  a  military  sense,  have  given  them  an  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  the  continent ;  but  as  long  as  this  valley  was  held  by  a  less  powerful  people 
than  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  these  geographical  features  would  no  longer  be 
advantageous  to  its  occupiers. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  are  both  rather  against  the  rapid 
development  of  agriculture,  requiring  far  more  labor  to  make  them  arable,  and  giving 
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ji  more  limited  return  than  do  the  more  southern  soils ;  so  that,  despite  the  very  great 
advantage  which  came  from  tlie  peculiarly  open  nature  of  this  i)ath  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  the  French  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves  there  until 
its  great  military  advantages  could  be  turned  to  profit. 

At  the  present  time  the  existence  of  railways  has  greatly  lessened  the  value  of 
geography  as  a  factor  in  military  movements,  and  the  St.  L;n\Tence,  closeil  as  it  is 
for  nearly  half  a  year  by  ice,  has  no  longer  any  military  iujportance.  .\s  it  is,  we  may 
be  surprised  that  it  has  not  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  military  history  of 
the  continent  than  it  has  done.  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  the  con- 
ditions had  been  reversed,  anil  the  Knglish  settlements  had  occupieil  the  Valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  French  colonies  the  country  to  the  southward,  the  English 
colonists  woukl  have  made  use  of  its  advantages  in  a  more  effective  way. 

The  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  until  a  late  day  :  but  the  use  they  maile  of  this,  the  easiest  navigated  of  all 
the  great  .American  rivers,  was  considerable.  These  settlements  were  pushed  up  the 
valley  of  the  main  stream  and  its  greater  tributaries,  until  they  practically  controlled  the 
larger  part  of  the  shores  of  the  main  waters.  The  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  made  ascending  navigation  difficult  and  costly.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  with 
small  cargoes  m  little  boats  propelleil  by  poles,  or  with  the  aid  of  sails  when  the  winds 
favored,  that  the  stream  could  be  mounteil.  The  effective  navigation  was  downward 
towards  che  mouth.  By  way  of  the  Mississippi  the  French  power  worked  into  the 
cent.e  of  the  continent  far  more  rai)idly  than  by  the  St.  luiwrence  route  ;  indeed,  the  ail- 
v.-'.nce  was  so  rajiiil  that  if  these  Ciallic  settlements  hail  not  been  over\vhclme(.l  by  the 
stronger  tide  of  the  English  people  getting  across  the  Alleghanies,  a  few  years  woukl 
have  given  them  a  chance  to  fix  their  institutions  and  population  in  this  valley. 

Throughout  their  efforts  in  North  America,  tiie  Frendi  showed  a  capacity  for 
understanding  the  large  questions  of  political  geography,  a  genius  for  exploration, 
and  a  talent  for  making  use  of  its  results,  or  guiding  their  way  to  dominion,  that  is 
in  singular  contrast  with  the  blundering  processes  of  their  English  rivals.  They  seem 
to  have  understood  the  possibilities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  Englisii  began  to  understand  them.  They  planted  a  system  of  posts  anil  laid 
out  lines  for  commerce  through  this  region ;  they  stro\e  to  organize  the  natives  into 
civilized  communities ;  they  did  all  that  the  conditions  iierniitted  to  achieve  success. 
Their  fiiilure  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  colonists,  to  the  essential  irredaimable- 
ness  of  the  American  savage,  ami  to  the  want  of  a  basis  for  extended  commerce  in  this 
country.  There  were  no  precious  metals  to  tempt  men  into  this  wilderness,  and  none 
of  the  fancy  for  life  or  for  lands  among  the  home  people.  —  that  wandering  instinct 
wiiich  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  imperial  power  of  the  English  race.  Thus  a  most 
cleverly  devised  scheme  of  continental  occupation,  which  was  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  never  came  near  to  success.  It  fell  beneath 
the  clumsy  power  of  anotiier  race  that  had  the  capacity  for  fixing  itself  fimily  in  new 
lands,  and  that  grew  without  distinct  plan  until  it  came  to  possess  it  altogetlier. 

The  British  settlements  on  the  American  coast  were  not  very  well  i-slaced  for  other 
than  the  immediate  needs  that  led  to  their  planting.     They  did  not  hold  any  one  of 
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the  three  water-ways  which  led  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  as 
we  have  seen  the  French  obtained  control  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mi^issippi, 
and  as  is  well  known  the  Dutch  possession  of  the  Hudson,  which  constituted  the  third 
and  least  complete  of  the  water-ways  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

As  regards  their  physical  conditions,  the  original  English  colonies  are  divisible  into 
three  groups,  — those  of  New  England  ;  those  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  dis- 
trict, including  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  the  central  part 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  those  on  the  coast  region  of  the  Carolinas.  Each  of  these 
regions  has  its  jiroper  physical  characjers,  which  have  h.id  s)>ecial  effects  upon  their 
early  history.  In  New  England  we  have  a  shore-line  that  affords  an  excellent 
system  of  harhors  for  craft  of  all  sizes,  and  a  sea  that  abounds  m  fish.  The 
land  has  a  rugged  surface  made  up  of  old  mountain  folds,  which  have  been  worn 
down  to  their  roots  by  the  sea  and  by  the  glaciers  of  many  ice  periods.  There  are 
no  extended  plains,  and  where  small  jiatches  of  level  land  occur,  as  along  the  sea, 
there  they  are  mostly  of  a  rather  barren  and  sandy  character.  The  remainder  of  the 
surface  is  very  irregular,  and  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  either  too  steep  for  tillage  or 
consists  of  exposed  rocks.  The  soil  is  generally  of  clay,  and  was  originally  covered 
almost  every^vhere  with  closely  sown  boulders  that  had  to  l>e  removed  before  the 
plough  could  do  its  work.  The  rivers  are  mostly  small,  and  from  their  numerous 
rapids  not  navigable  to  any  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  none  of  their  valleys 
afford  natural  ways  to  the  interior  of  the  continent.  In  general  structure  this  region 
is  an  isolated  mass  separated  from  the  body  of  the  continent  by  the  high  ridges 
of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Berkshire  Hills,  as  well  as  by  the  deep  valley 
in  which  lie  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  only  less 
so  than  that  of  Canada.  There  are  not  more  than  seven  months  for  agricultural 
labor. 

The  New- England  district,  including  therein  what  we  may  term  the  .Acadian  Pen- 
insula of  North  .America,  or  all  east  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  and  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  more  like  Northern  Europe  than  any  other  part  of  .Americx 

Nature  does  not  give  with  free  hands  in  this  region,  yet  it  offered  some  advantages 
to  the  early  settlers.  The  general  stubbornness  of  the  soil  made  the  coast  Indians 
few  in  number,  while  its  isolation  secured  it  from  the  more  powerful  tribes  of  the  West. 
The  swift  rivers  afforded  abundant  water-power,  that  was  early  turned  to  use.  and  in 
time  became  the  most  valuable  possession  that  the  land  afforded.  The  climate,  though 
strenuous,  was  not  unwholesome,  and  its  severity  gave  protection  against  the  malarial 
fevers  which  have  so  hindered  the  growth  of  settlements  in  more  southern  regions. 
Maize  and  pumpkins  could  be  raised  over  a  large  part  of  its  surface,  and  afforded 
cheap  and  wholesome  food  with  little  labor.  The  rate  of  gain  upon  the  primeval 
forest  was  at  first  very  slow ;  none  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  except  in  a  few  instances 
its  timber,  had  at  first  any  value  for  exportation.  The  only  surplusage  was  found 
in  the  products  of  the  sea.  In  time  the  demand  for  food  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands  made  it  somewhat  profitable  to  export  grain.  Practically,  however,  these 
colonies  grew  without  important  help  from  any  foreign  commerce  awakened  by  the 
products  of  their  soil.     Their  considerable  foreign  trade  grew  finally  upon  exchange^ 
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or  on  the  pro<lucts  of  the  tea-fiihcries  and  whaling.  Even  the  trade  in  fur^,  which 
was  so  important  a  I'catuie  in  the  French  |>osscssions,  never  amounted  to  an  im|)or- 
tant  comnicrre  in  New  England.  l"hc  aborigines  were  not  so  generally  engaged 
in  hunting,  nor  were  the  men  of  New  England  ever  very  rich  in  valuable  fur-lK-aring 
species.  The  most  we  can  uy  trf  New  Kngland  is,  that  it  ofl'ereil  a  chance  for  a 
vigorous  race  to  found  in  ufet>'  colonies  that  should  get  their  power  out  of  their 
own  toil,  with  little  hefp  from  fortune.  It  was  very  badly  placed  for  the  occupancy 
of  a  pcopk-  who  were  to  me  it  as  a  vantage-ground  whence  to  secure  control  over 
the  inner  parts  of  the  continent.  But  for  the  modern  improvement  in  commercial 
ways,  the  isolation  of  thu  icction  from  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  would  have 
kept  it  from  ever  attaining  the  importance  in  .American  life  which  now  belongs  to  it. 

The  settlements  that  were  nude  along  the  Hudson  were,  as  regards  their  position, 
much  better  placed  than  were  tho§e  m  New  England.  The  valley  of  this  stream  is,  as 
is  well  known  to  geologtHs.  a  piart  of  the  great  mountain  trough  separating  from  the 
newer  Alleghanian  system  on  the  wc>t  the  old  mountain  system  of  the  Appahu  hi.ms, 
which,  known  by  the  seponii-.  names  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Berkshire  Hills,  South 
Mountains,  Blue  Ridge.  an<(l  Black  Mountains,  stretches  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  northern  part  of  Georgu.  In  the  Hudson  district  the  Appalachian  or  eastern 
wall  of  the  valley  is  known  as  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  the  Clreen  Mountains,  while  the 
western  or  .-Mleghanian  waO  is  fonned  by  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  their  northern 
continuation  in  the  Hthlerberg  Hills.  On  the  south  the  Appalachian  wall  falls  away, 
allowing  the  stream  a  wide  pos&age  to  the  sea  ;  on  the  northwestern  side  the  Catskills 
decline,  opening  the  wide  passage  through  which  flows  the  Mohawk  out  of  the  broad 
fertile  upland  valley  which  tt  drains.  It  appears  likely  that  the  Mohawk  Valley  for  a 
while  in  recent  geological  time^  aSbrded  a  passage  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  channel  of  the  Hudsmi.  This  wiU  serve  to  show  how  easy  the  passage  is  between 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Save  that  it  is  not  a  water-way, 
this  valley  affords,  through  the  plain  of  the  .\Iohawk,  the  most  perfect  passage  through 
the  long  mountain  line  of  the  .\lleghanies.  Before  this  passage  could  have  any  im- 
portance to  its  first  European  owners,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  settlers. 
The  fertility  of  this  valley  of  the  H'Mison  and  Mohawk  is  far  greater  than  that  of  New 
England.  A  larger  portion  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  it  is  generally  more  fertile  than 
that  of  the  region  to  the  east.  The  underlying  rock  of  the  country  is  generally 
charged  with  lime,  which  assoies  a  better  soil  for  grain  crops  than  those  derived  from 
the  more  argillaceous  tonnaaons  of  New  England.  The  Mohawk  is  for  its  si.e  per- 
haps the  most  fertile  vafley  in  .\iDenca.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  on  the  whole 
more  severe  than  that  of  New  England,  but  the  summer  temperature  admits  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  crops  of  the  Northern  States. 

Though  from  Holland,  the  original  settlers  of  the  Hudson  Valley  were  by  race 
and  motives  so  closely  alun  to  the  English  setders  to  the  north  and  south  of  them 
that  a  perfect  fusion  has  taken  {dace.  The  Dutch  language  is  dead  save  in  the 
mouths  of  a  few  aged  people,  and  of  their  institutions  nothing  has  remained.* 

1  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  thai  this  Dutch     settlements,  which  may  be  in  part  attributed  to 
colony  never  had  the  energetic  life  «)<  Use  English    the  effort  to  fix  the  Continental  seigniorial  rela- 
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The  most  striking  contrant  l)etwfen  the  physical  conditions  of  the  New  York 
colony  ami  those  of  New  Kngland  is  its  relative  isolation  from  the  sea.  Staten  Island 
and  l.on^  Island  are  strictly  maritime  ;  the  rest  is  almost  (ontinental  in  its  relations. 

S)iiili  of  New  York  the  (omlilions  of  the  colonists  as  regards  agriculture  were 
ver)'  iliflerent  from  what  they  were  north  of  that  |K)int.  To  the  north  the  soil  is  alto- 
gether the  work  of  the  ghu  iai  i)eri(Ml.  It  is  on  this  account  stony  and  hard  to  hring 
into  cultivation,  as  i)eforc  der.(  rihed  ;  but  when  once  rendered  arahle,  it  is  very  en- 
during, (hanging  little  with  centuries  of  cro|)|iing.  South  of  this  point  the  soil  is 
derived  froni  the  rocks  which  lie  U-low  it,  save  just  along  the  sea  and  the  streams. 
The  decayed  rock  that  happens  to  lie  just  l)eneath  the  surfac  e  produces  a  fertile  or 
an  infertile  earth,  \aried  in  i|uality  according  as  the  ro<  ks.  On  the  whole  it  is  Ic^s 
enduring  than  arc  the  soils  of  New  Kngland,  though  it  is  much  easier  to  bring  it  into 
an  .arable  state.  It  also  differs  from  glacial  soil  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  absolute 
dependence  of  the  ([ualities  it  possesses  upon  the  subjacent  rock.  When  that  changes, 
the  soil  at  once  unilergoes  a  corresponding  alteration.  In  <  ertain  regions  it  may  be 
more  fertile  than  any  glacial  soil  ever  is ;  .again,  its  infertility  m.ay  be  extreme,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  underlying  rocks  .are  sandstones  containing  little  organic  matter. 

In  this  southern  belt  the  regie  near  the  shore  is  rather  malarial.  The  soil  there 
is  sandy,  and  of  a  little  enduring  nature,  and  the  drainage  is  generally  bad.  Next 
within  this  line  we  have  the  fringe  of  higher  country  whic  h  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  rolling  plains,  generally  elevated  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  alxne  the  se.a.  Near  the  liliie  Ri<lge  it  is  <hanged  into  a  rather  hilly 
district,  with  several  ranges  of  detacht-d  mountains  upon  its  surface  ;  to  the  east  it 
gradually  declines  into  the  plain  which  Iwrders  the  sea.  Within  the  Blue  Ridge  it 
has  the  steep  walls  of  the  old  granite  mountains,  which,  inconspicuous  in  New  Jersey, 
increase  in  Pennsylvania  to  ini|)ortant  hills,  become  low  mountains  of  picturesque  form 
in  Virginia,  and  finally  in  North  and  South  Carolina  attain  the  higiiest  elevation  of  any 
land  in  eastern  Nortii  America.  This  mountain  range  widens  as  it  increases  in  height, 
and  the  i)lains  that  liirder  it  on  the  east  grow  also  in  height  and  width  as  we  go  tc  the 
southwnnl  in  Virginia.  All  this  section  is  composed  of  granite  and  other  ancient  ro<  ks, 
which  by  their  dec  ay  afford  a  very  good  soil.  Beyonil  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  below 
its  summits,  are  the  Alleghanies.  Between  them  is  a  broad  mountain  valley,  known 
to  geologists  as  the  great  Appalachian  valley.  This  is  an  elevated  irregular  table-land, 
generally  a  thousand  feet  or  more  abo\e  the  sea.  and  mostly  luulerlaid  by  limestone, 
which  by  its  decay  affords  a  ver)  fertile  soil.  This  singular  valley  is  traceable  all  the 
way  from  Lake  C."liam])lain  to  deorgia.  The  whole  course  of  the  Huilson  lies  within 
it.  .As  all  the  mountains  rise  to  the  southwartl,  this  valley  has  its  floor  constantly 
farther  and  fartiier  al)0ve  the  sea.  until  in  Southern  Virginia  much  of  its  surface  is 
al)out  two  thousand  feet  above  that  level.  This  southward  in<  rease  of  elevation  secures 
it  a  somewhat  similar  climate  throughout  its  whole  length.     This,  the  noblest  valley  in 

tions  upon  the  land.  It  failed  here  as  it  failed  in  so  well  the  perfect  unfitness  of  all  seigniorial  land- 
Canada,  but  it  kept  liotli  cnluiiics  without  the  >vstcnis  to  the  best  development  of  a  country  as 
Ijrealhof  hopeful,  ea^'cr  life  which  better  land-laws  the  entire  failure  which  met  all  etfurts  to  fix  it 
gave  to  llie  English  settlements.    Nothing  shuws  in  American  colonies. 
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America,  is  a  garden  in  fortiiity,  ami  of  exceeding  Iwanty.  Yet  west  of  this  vallc-y  the 
AiliKhanies  proper  cxtciul,  a  wide  l)clt  of  inotmtain:*,  far  to  the  westward.  Their  sur- 
face is  generally  rugged,  ixtt  not  infertile ;  they,  as  well  as  the  Blue  Kidge,  arc  clad 
with  thit  k  forests  to  their  very  sinnnntH. 

The  shore  tjf  tiiis,  the  «listini  tly  southern  part  of  the  North  American  coast,  is 
deeply  indented  by  estuaries,  which  have  been  cutout  principally  by  the  tides.  These 
ileep  sounds  ami  bays,  —  the  Delaware,  C'hesapcike,  Pamlico,  .\II>fnurle,  and  others, 
—  with  their  very  many  raniific.itions,  constitute  a  distinctive  feature  in  North  .America. 
Although  these  indentations  are  probably  not  of  glacial  origin,  except  perhaps  the 
Helaware,  they  much  resemble  the  great  ljor«ls  which  the  glaciers  have  jjroduced  along 
the  shores  of  regions  farther  to  the  northw.ird.  \\y  means  of  these  deep  and  r.imitied 
bays  all  the  country  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  lying  to  the  east  of  the  .Vpp.ilachians 
is  easily  accessible  to  ships  of  large  size.  This  was  a  very  advant.igeous  feature  in 
the  development  of  the  exjwrt  tmdc  of  this  country,  as  it  enabled  the  i)lanters  to  load 
their  crops  ilirec  tly  into  the  ships  which  conveyed  them  to  Furope,  and  this  spared 
the  making  of  roads,  —  a  difticult  task  in  a  new  coimtry.  The  princ  ipal  advantage  of 
this  set  of  colonies  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  fitted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
The  demand  for  this  proiluct  laid  the  foimdations  of  American  commcrre,  and  was 
full  of  good  and  evil  conse<|Uences  to  this  country.  It  unrloubtedly  g.nve  the  means 
wherel)y  X'irginia  became  strong  enough  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  the  mainstay 
of  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  made 
African  slavery  iirofitable,  and  so  brought  that  fomiid.ible  problem  of  a  foreign  and 
totally  alien  race  to  be  for  all  time  a  trouble  to  this  ( ountry.  .Although  the  cultivation 
ol  ( otton  gave  the  greatest  extension  to  slavery,  it  is  not  responsible  for  its  firm  estab- 
lishment on  our  soil.    That  was  the  peculiar  work  of  tobacco. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  United  States.  The  winters 
want  the  severity  that  characterises  them  in  the  more  northern  St.ites,  and  the  consid- 
erable height  of  the  most  of  the  district  relieves  it  of  danger  from  fevers.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  evidences  that  this  district  has  maintained  the  original  energy 
of  the  race  th.it  founded  its  colonies. 

The  Carolinian  colonies  are  somewhat  differently  conditioned  from  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, anil  their  history  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  their  physical  circumstances. 
South  of  the  James  River  the  belt  of  low-lying  ground  near  the  sea-shore  widens 
rapidly,  until  the  nearest  mountain  ranges  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more  from 
the  shore.  This  shore  belt  is  also  much  lower  than  it  is  north  of  the  James  ;  a  large 
p.irt  of  its  surfiice  is  below  the  level  where  the  drainage  is  effective,  and  so  is  unfit  for 
tillage.  Much  of  it  is  swamp.  The  rivers  do  not  terminate  in  as  deep  and  long  bays, 
with  steep  clay  banks  for  l)orders,  as  they  do  north  of  the  James.  They  are  generally 
swamp-bordered  in  their  lower  courses,  and  not  very  well  suited  for  settlements. 

The  soil  of  these  regions  is  generally  rather  infertile  ;  it  is  especially  unfitted  for  the 
cultivation  of  grains  except  near  the  shore,  where  the  swamps  can  often  be  converted 
into  good  rice-fields.  Maize  can  be  tilled,  but  it,  as  well  as  wh.it,  barley,  etc., gives 
not  more  than  half  the  return  that  may  be  had  from  them  in  Virginia.  Were  it  not 
for  the  cotton  crop,  the  lowland  South  would  have  fared  badly. 
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All  the  shore  belt  of  countn*  is  unwholesome,  being  affected  with  pernicious  fevers, 
which  often  cannot  be  endured  by  the  whites,  even  after  the  longest  acclimatization. 
The  interior  region,  even  when  not  much  elevated  abos  e  the  sea,  or  away  from  the 
swamps,  is  a  healthy  country,  and  the  district  within  sight  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Black  Mountains  is  a  \ery  salubrious  district.  This  region  was,  however,  not  at 
once  accessible  to  the  colonists  of  the  Carolinian  shore,  and  was  not  extensively  settled 
for  some  time  after  the  country  was  first  inhabited,  and  then  was  largely  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  \'irginian  colonists. 

Tile  history  of  this  country  has  ser%ed  to  show  that  much  of  the  lowlands  near 
the  shore  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  European  peoples :  they  are  likely  to 
fall  into  the  possession  of  tiie  .\frican  folk,  who  do  not  suffer,  but  ratlier  seem  to  pros- 
per in  the  feverish  lowlands.  The  interior  districts  beyond  the  swamp  countr)'  are  well 
suited  to  Europeans,  and  where  the  surface  rises  more  than  one  thousand  feet  a'jove 
the  sea.  as  it  does  in  western  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  climate  is  admirably  well 
suited  to  the  European  race.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  race  has  ne\er  been  in 
a  more  favorable  climate  than  these  uplands  aflbrd. 

This  Carolinian  section  was  originally  settled  by  a  far  more  diversified  population 
than  that  which  formed  the  colonies  to  the  northward.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  North  Carolina.  This  colon)'  was  originally  possessed  by  a  land  company,  which 
proposed  to  find  its  profit  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  This  company  paid  contractors  so 
much  a  head  for  human  beings  put  ashore  in  the  colony.  One  distinguished  trader  in 
population,  a  certain  Baron  de  Clraffenreid,  settled  several  thousand  folk  at  and  about 
New  Beme.  on  the  swampy  shores  of  the  Eastern  sounds.  They  were  from  a  great 
va-'ety  of  places,  —  a  part  from  England,  others  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  others 
again  from  Switzerland.  There  was  a  great  mass  of  human  driftwood  in  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'.  the  wreck  of  long-continued  wars  ;  so  it  was  easy 
to  bring  immigrants  by  the  shipload  if  they  were  j)aid  for.  But  the  material  was  unfit 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  State.  From  this  settlement  of  eastern  North  Carolina  is 
descended  the  most  unsatisfaciory  population  in  this  country.  The  central  and 
western  parts  of  North  Carolina,  lud  an  admirable  population,  that  principally  came  to 
the  State  through  Virgini:. ;  bii'  this  population  about  Pamlico  and  .\lbemarle  Sounds, 
though  its  descendants  are  numerous,  perhaps  not  numerically  much  inferior  to  that 
which  came  from  tho  \'ii-ginia  settlements,  is  \astly  inferior  to  it  in  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  citizen.  From  the  Virginia  people  have  come  a  great  number  of  men 
of  national  and  some  of  world-wide  reputation.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  other  \io\>- 
ulation,  averaging  in  numbers  about  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  has  in  a  cen- 
tury furnished  as  many  able  men.  On  the  other  hand,  this  eastern  North  Carolina 
people  has  gi\en  no  men  of  great  fame  to  the  history  of  the  country,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  so-called  '•  poor  white "  population  of  the  South  appears  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  mongrel  folk  who  were  turned  ashore  on  the  eastern  border  of 
North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  was  much  more  fortunate  in  its  early  settlers  on  its  seaboard  than 
the  colony  to  the  north.  Its  population  was  drawn  from  rather  more  varied  sources 
than  that  of  Virginia,  New  York,  or  Hew  England,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
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its  quality  was  inferior ;  despite  the  considerable  admixture  of  Irish  and  French  blood, 
it  was  essentially  an  English  colony. 

On  the  whole,  although  the  quality  of  the  climate  would  lead  some  to  expect  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  English  race  in  these  southern  colonies,  it  is  not  possible 
to  trace  any  such  effect  in  the  people.  Although  the  laboring  classes  of  whites  along 
the  seaboard  appear  to  occupy  a  physical  level  rather  below  that  of  the  same  class  in 
Virginia  and  the  more  northern  regions,  they  have  great  endurance,  —  as  was  sufficiently 
proven  by  the  fact  that  they  made  good  soldiers  during  the  recent  Civil  War.  In  the 
upland  districts  of  these  States,  in  western  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  especially  in 
northern  Georgia,  the  phj-sical  constitution  of  the  people  is,  I  believe,  the  best  in  this 
country.  In  the  district  north  of  Pennsylvania,  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
table-lards  which  lie  about  them,  is  not  profitable  to  the  dwellers  in  these  districts  ; 
each  added  height  scarcely  gives  any  additional  healthfulness,  and  the  additional  cold 
is  hurtful  to  most  crops.  In  this  southern  region,  however,  the  greater  height  and 
width  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  system,  including  its  elevated  valleys,  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  this  region  in  all  that  concerns  its  fitness  for  the  use  of  man. 
The  climate  of  one  half  of  the  countr}'  south  of  the  James  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  purified  and  refreshed  by  the  elevations  of  this  noble  mountain 
system.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  examined  this  country,  that  it  is  extremely 
well  fitted  for  all  the  uses  of  the  race :  an  admirable  climate,  much  resembling  that 
of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  a  fertile  soil  admitting  a  wide  diversity  of  products, 
and  a  great  abundance  of  water-power  characterize  all  this  upland  district  of  the 
South. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  all  that  concerns  the  mineral  resources  of  the  original 
colonies.  At  the  outset  of  the  colonization  of  .America  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
search  for  gold  ;  fortunately  there  was  a  very  uniform  failure  in  the  first  efforts  to  find 
this  metal,  so  that  it  ceased  to  play  a  part  in  the  histor)'  of  these  colonies.  Very  little 
effort  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region  was  made  during  the  colonial 
period.  A  little  iron  was  worked  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  some 
search  of  a  rather  fmitless  sort  was  made  for  copper  ore  in  Connecticut,  but  of  mining 
industr)',  properly  so  called,  there  was  nothing  until  the  Revolutionary  War  stimulated 
the  search  for  iron  and  lead  ores.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  deposits  in  the  Caro- 
linas  did  not  come  about  until  after  the  close  of  the  colonial  period.  These  deposits 
were  not  sufficiently  rich  to  excite  ai.  immigration  of  any  moment  to  the  fields  where 
they  occur. 

Practically  the  mineral  resources  of  what  we  may  term  the  Appalachian  settlements 
of  North  America  never  formed  any  part  of  the  inducements  which  led  immigrants  to 
them.  In  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from  the  other  colonies  which  were  planted 
in  the  Americas  The  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America  were  made  by  gold-hunters.  The  state  of  morals  which  led  to  these  settle- 
ments was  not  favorable  to  the  fomiation  of  communities  characterized  by  high 
motives.  There  were  doubtless  other  influences  at  wotk  to  lower  the  moral  quality 
of  the  settlements  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  but  the  nature  of  the  motives 
which  brought  the  first  settlers  upon  the  ground  and  gave  the  tone  to  society  is 
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certainly  not  the  least  important  of  the  influences  which  have  affected  the  history  of 
the  American  settlements. 

To  close  this  brief  account  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  first  European  settle- 
ments in  North  America,  we  may  say,  that  the  English  colonies  were  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate in  those  physical  conditions  upon  which  they  fell.  There  is  no  area  in  either  of 
the  Americas,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  world  outside  of  Europe,  where  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  plant  English  colonies  that  would  have  been  found  so  suitable  for 
the  purpose  :  climate,  soil,  contact  with  the  sea,  and  a  chance  of  dominion  over  the 
whole  continent  were  given  them  by  fortune.  They  had  but  the  second  choice  in  the 
division  of  the  New  World  ;  yet  to  the  English  fell  the  control  of  those  regions  which 
experience  has  shown  to  hold  its  real  treasures.  Fortune  has  repeatedly  blessed 
this  race ;  but  never  has  she  bestowed  richer  gifts  than  in  the  chance  that  gave  it 
the  Appalachian  district  of  America. 
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OHN  CABOT  discovered  the  continent  of  North  America  June  24, 
J  1497;  and  his  son  Sebastian  the  next  year  coasted  its  shores  for  a 
considerable  distance, — perhaps  even,  as  some  accounts  say,  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  North  Carolina.^  The  reports  of  their  voyages^  doubtless 
reached  the  Continental  courts  of  Europe  without  delay.  Spain  was  occu- 
pied with  the  attempts  of  Columbus  to  attain  the  Indies  by  a  southern 
route  promising  success ;  while  Portugal,  always  among  the  foremost  mari- 
time nations,  had  now  an  energetic  ruler  in  her  young  King  Emanuel,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1495.  He  had  already  sent  out  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  Cabral,  who  followed  the  route  to  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  ^  and  he  was  well  disposed  also  for  an  attempt  to 
pursue  the  indications  given  by  the  Cabots,  that  a  short  way  to  the  Land 
of  Spices  might  lie  through  a  northwest  passage  among  the  islands,  of 
which  the  New  World  was  still  supposed  to  consist.  Such  is  at  least  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  expeditions  of  the  Cortereals, 
although  we  have  no  official  reports  of  their  voyages  or  their  aims. 

The  family  of  Cortereal  was  not  without  position  in  the  Portuguese 
kingdom.  loao  Vaz  Cortereal  had  been  appointed,  some  years  before 
this  time,  hereditary  governor  of  the  Island  of  Terceira ;  and  his  sons  had 
perhaps  learned  there  the  secrets  of  navigation.  It  has  been  even  asserted 
by  some  Portuguese  writers  that  this  loao  Vaz  had  himself  discovered  some 
part  of  America  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
and  had  received  his  governorship  as  the  reward  of  the  discovery;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  this  claim. 


»  [See  Vol.  III.  chap,  i.  — Ed.] 
VOL.    IV.  —  I. 


»  [Sec  Vol.  II.  chap.  i.  —Ed.] 
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It  is  known,  however,  that  in  the  year  1 500  a  son  of  loao  Vaz,  Caspar 
Cortereal,  having  obtained  iVom  the  King  a  grant  or  hcense  to  discover 
new  islands,  fitted  out  one,  or  perhaps  two,  vessels,  with  the  help  of  his 
brother  Miguel,  and  sailed  from  Lisbon  early  in  the  summer  for  a  voyage 
to  the  northwest.  The  accounts  saj-  that  he  touched  at  the  family  island 
of  Terceira,  and  in  due  time  returned  to  Portugal  with  a  report  of  having 
landed  in  a  country  situated  in  a  high  degree  of  latitude,  now  supposed  to 
have  been  Greenland,  which  name,  indeed  (or  rather  its  equivalent,  Tcira 
Verde),  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  countrj-.  The  details  of  the  voyage 
are  scanty,  and  have  been  confused  with  those  of  the  second  expedition  ; 
but  it  was  so  far  successful  that  the  enterprise  was  renewed  the  next  >ear. 
Miguel  Cortereal  again  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  this  second  voy- 
age. It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  letter  of  his  dated  August  6,  and  pre- 
served in  the  State  archives  at  Lisbon,  that  he  had  prepared  a  vessel 
with  the  expectation  of  sharing  personally  in  the  expedition,  but  was 
delayed  by  a  ro}al  order  to  increase  the  number  of  his  crew,  and  after- 
ward by  contrary  winds,  until  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  follow  Gas- 
par  with  any  hope  of  success.  Caspar  had  sailed  with  three  ships,  May 
15,  1 501,  and  had  directed  his  course  west-northwest.  After  sailing  in 
this  direction  two  thousand  miles  from  Lisbon,  he  discovered  a  country 
quite  unknown  up  to  that  time.  This  he  coasted  si.x  or  seven  hundred 
miles  without  finding  any  end  to  the  land;  so  he  concluded  that  it  must 
be  connected  with  the  countr}'  discovered  to  the  north  the  year  before, 
which  country  could  not  now  be  reached  on  account  of  the  great  quantit}' 
of  ice  and  snow.  The  number  of  large  rivers  encountered,  encouraged 
the  navigators  in  their  belief  that  the  countrv  was  no  island.  Thev  found 
it  verj'  populous,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  the  natives ;  and  those 
savages  who  safelj-  arrived  in  Portugal'were  described  as  "  admirably  cal- 
culated for  labor,  and  the  best  slaves  I  have  ever  seen."  A  piece  of  a 
broken  sword,  and  two  silver  earrings,  evidently  of  Italian  manufacture, 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  were  probably  relics  of  the  visit  of 
Cabot  to  the  country  three  years  earlier.  One  of  the  vessels  reached  Lis- 
bon on  its  return,  October  8,  and  brought  seven  of  the  kidnapped  natives. 
It  reported  that  another  ship  had  fifty  more  of  these.  This  vessel  arrived 
three  days  later  with  its  expected  cargo ;  but  the  third,  with  Caspar  Cor- 
tereal, was  never  heard  from.  Her  fate  remained  a  mystery,  although 
several  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  it. 

The  next  year,  1502,  Miguel  Cortereal  started  with  three  ships  (one 
account  says  two)  well  equipped  and  found,  having  agreed  with  the  King 
to  make  a  search  for  the  missing  Caspar.  The  expedition  sailed  May  10. 
Arriving  on  the  American  coast,  thej'  found  so  many  entrances  of  rivers 
and  havens,  that  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  fleet,  the  better  to  search  for 
the  missing  vessel.  A  rendezvous  was  arranged  for  the  20th  of  August. 
Two  ships  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place :  but  Miguel  Cortereal's 
did  not  appear,  and  the  others,  after  waiting  some  time,  returned  to  Portu- 
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gal.  Miguel  also  was  never  heard  of  again.  Another  expedition,  sent 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  King,  a  year  later,  returned  without  having  found 
a  trace  of  either  brother.     And  yet  once  more,  the  oldest  of  the  family, 


1  [This  cut  is  a  fac-simile  of  one  in  tlie  cor- 
ner of  A  .Vi-w  and  Correct  Map  of  America,  1 738, 
•svhich  Ijclongs  to  .Sir  William  Keith's  History 
of  the  British  Plantations  in  America :  Part  I., 
Virginia,  London,  173S.  It  presumably  repre- 
sents the  fashion  of  these  appliances  of  the  fish- 
ermen which  had  prevailed  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies. 

It  was  suggested  by  Forster,  Xorthern  Voy- 
ages, book  iii.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.,  that  Breton 
flshermen  may  have  been  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast  before  Columbur.  Scholars  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  lielieve  the  possibility  and 
even  probability  of  it.     Every  third  day  in  the 


calendar  was  then  a  fast-day,  and  the  incentive 
to  seeking  fish  on  distant  seas  was  great.  That 
Cabot  should  find  the  natives  of  this  region  call- 
ing the  cod  /lacca/aos,  a  name  applied  by  the  sea- 
men of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  that  fish,  has  also 
been  suggestive ;  but  this  story,  deducible  a]> 
parently  from  no  earlier  writer  than  Peter 
Martyr  in  1 516,  is  not  altogether  trustworthy, 
since  there  is  doubt  if  the  folk  who  called  the 
fish  by  that  name  were  the  natives,  as  Martyr 
seems  to  think,  or  simply  the  common  people,  as 
would  seem  to  be  implied  in  other  forms  of  the 
statement  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  45).  Greenland,  as  we 
know  from  the  pre-Columbian  maps  (Ptolemy  of 
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Vasqucanes  Cortereal,  then  governor  of  Terceira,  proposed  to  undertake 
the  quest  in  person;  but  Emanuel  refused  the  necessary  permission,  declin- 
ing to  risk  the  lives  of  more  of  his  subjects. 

The  Cortereals  had  no  successors  among  their  countrymen  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Indies  by  the  Northwest  Passage;  but  their  voyages 
opened  for  Portugal  source  of  much  trade.  Individuals,  and  perhaps 
companies  or  associations,  soon  followed  in  their  track  in  the  pursuit  of 
fish,  until  the  Portuguese  enterprises  of  this  sort  on  the  American  coasts 
grew  to  large  proportions,  and  produced  considerable  revenue  for  the 
State. 


The  consolidation  of  France  into  one  great  kingdom  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1524,  when  the  death  of  Claude,  the  wife  of  Francis  I.,  vested  the 
hereditary  right  to  the  succession  of  Brittany  in  the  crown  of  France.  The 
marriage  of  Charles  VIII.  with  Anne,  Claude's  mother,  in  1491,  had  brought 
the  last  of  the  feudal  fiefs  into  subjection ;  but  it  required  many  years  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  Frenchmen,  and  the  rulers  at  Paris 
exercised  little  authority  over  the  towns  and  principalities  of  the  interior. 
The  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  adven- 
turous mariners,  some  of  them  exercising  considerable  power;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Angos  of  Dieppe,  one  of  whom  (Jean)  was  ennobled,  and  created 
viscount  and  captain  of  that  town.  Such  places  as  Dieppe,  Honfleur,  St. 
Malo,  and  others  had  already  furnished  men  and  leaders  for  voyages  of 
exploration  and  '■'  'coverj'.  These  had  made  expeditions  to  the  Canaries 
and  the  African  coast,  and  the  fishing  population  of  the  French  provinces 
were  not  unused  to  voya<i°s  of  considerable  length.  They  were  not  slow, 
then,  in  seeking  a  share  in  the  advantages  offered  by  the  new  countries 
discovered  by  Cabot  and  Cortereal,  and  they  speedily  became  skilful  and 
powerful  in  the  American  fisheries.  The  fishermen  of  the  ports  of  Brittany 
are  known  to  have  reached  the  Newfoundland  shores  as  early  as  1504. 
They  have  left  there  an  enduring  trace  in  the  name  of  Cape  Breton,  which, 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  found  upon  very  early  maps.  Two  years  after- 
ward Jean  Denys,  who  was  from  Honfleur,  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  have  made  a  chart  of  it ;  but  what  now  passes  for 
such  a  chart  is  clearly  of  later  origin.  Another  t;vo  years  elapse,  and  we 
read  of  the  voyage,  in  1508,  of  a  Dieppe  mariner,  Thomas  Aubert  by  name, 
who  is  said  to  have  brought  home  the  first  specimens  of  the  American 
natives.      A  contemporary  chronicle  relates  the  visit  of  seven  of  those 
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14S2,  etc. ),  was  considered  a  part  of  Europe.  Its 
adjacent  shores  were  in  the  common  mind  but 
further  oatposts  of  the  same  continent ;  so  that 
the  returned  sailors'  reports  of  the  distant  parts 
—  islands  they  thought  them  —  might  cause  no 
awakening  of  the  idea  of  a  new  world.  Cf. 
Navarrete,  yini^c-s,  iii.  41,  46,  176;  Eusebius, 
Chronkon  (1512),  p-  172;   \%  ^\?i\t\.,  Ilistoire  ties 


Indcs,  p.  131 ;  Lescarbot,  Nouvelle  France  (1618), 
p.  22S  ;  Biard,  Relation  ( 1616),  chap.  i. ;  Cham- 
plain  (1632),  p.  9;  Charlevoix,  Notivelle  France, 
i.  4,  14,  or  Shea's  edition,  i.  io6;  Estancelin, 
A'a-rii^ateurs  Xormands ;  Kunstmann,  Entdeck- 
unt;  Amerikas,  pp.69,  125;  Peschel,  Gesc/iichte 
Jes  Zeitalters,  etc.,  p  332  ;  Vitet,  Histoire  de  la 
Dieppe,  p.  51 ;   Hariisse,  Cabots,  p.  271;  Kohl, 
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savages  to  Rouen  in  1509.  The  frequency  of  the  voyages  of  these  fisher- 
men a.id  their  skill  in  navigation  are  proved  by  the  provision  in  Juan  de 
Agramonte's  commission  from  the  Spanish  Crown,  in  151 1,  that  he  might 
employ  as  pilots  of  his  proposed  expedition  two  mariners  from  Brit- 
tany.' In  15 18,  or  (as  M.  d'Avezac  thinks)  perhaps  a  few  years  later,  the 
Baron  de  Lery  attempted  a  French  settlement  in  the  new  country.  But 
storms  and  unfavorable  circumstances  brought  about  the  failure  of  this 
expedition.^ 

We  have  few  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  Giovanni  da  Vcrrazano,  who 
commanded  the  first  French  expedition  sent  01  under  royal  auspices. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  is  supi  /sed  to  have  been  born 
shortly  after  1480,  in  Florence,  —  where  members  of  the  family  had  at- 
tained high  ofiice  at  various  times,  —  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  Piero 
Andrea  da  Verrazano  and  Fiametta  Capella.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
extensively,  to  have  passed  some  years  in  Egypt  and  SjTia,  and  to  have 
visited  the  East  Indies.  It  has  also  been  stated,  but  on  doubtful  authority, 
that  he  commanded  one  of  Aubert's  ships  in  that  mariner's  expedition  to 
America  in  1508.  With  the  year  1521  Verrazano  begins  to  appear  in 
Spanish  history  as  a  French  corsair;  in  which  character,  and  under  the 
name  of  Juan  Florin  or  Florentin,  he  preyed  upon  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  her  new-found  possessions.  It  was,  perhaps,  while  engaged  in 
this  occupation  that  he  gained  the  notice  and  favor  of  Francis  I.  Indeed, 
his  voyage  of  discovery  was  immediately  preceded  by,  or  even  connected 
with,  one  of  these  predatory  cruises.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  in 
France,  Jodo  da  Silveira,  wrote  home,  April  25,  1523:  "  Joao  Verezano, 
who  is  going  on  the  discovery  of  Cathay,  has  not  left  up  to  this  date,  for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  because  of  differences,  I  understand,  between 
himself  and  men."  And  Verrazano  himself  says,  in  the  cosmographical 
appendix  to  his  letter,  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  reach  Cathay 
by  a  westward  voyage,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to  penetrate  any 
intervening  land.  But  we  know  from  Spanish  sources  that  in  May  or  June 
of  this  same  year,  1523,  Juan  P""lorin  captured  the  treasure  sent  home  by 
Cortes  to  the  Emperor,  and  brought  it  into  La  Rochelie ;  and  Verrazano 
speaks  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  to  the  King  of  his  success  against  the 
Spaniards.^ 


Discovery  0/  Miuiu;  pp.  iSS,  201,  203,  205,  2S0; 
P.-iikman,  J'ioiurrs,  p.  171  ;  .I/:;',  of  Amcr.  Ilist., 
1S82,  April;  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Gciicat.  Rci;.,  iSSo, 
p.  229,  etc.  — Ed.] 

1  [We  have  no  recotd  of  the  results  from 
this  expedition,  if  it  ever  took  place.  Navarrete, 
Viagcs,  iii.  42.  Charlevoix  says,  "It  is  con- 
stantly admitted  in  our  history  th.it  our  kings 
paid  no  .attention  to  America  before  1523  [1524]," 
when  Francis  I.  authorized  the  expedition  of 
Verrazano.     Shea's  C/iarh-:'oix,  i.  loj. — Ed.] 


-  [Cattle,  which  many  years  hater  were  found 
on  .Sable  Island,  were  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ants of  some  which  Ltry  landed  there.  Les- 
carbot,  A'otive/lc  /•'ni/nr,  161S,  p.  21,  is  said  to 
be  the  only  authority  for  this  expedition.  Cf. 
.Shea's  C/uvhroix,  i.  107;  Kohl,  Disan\-ry  vj 
Maine,  p.  203 ;  D'Avezac  in  KouveUes  Aiinalis  ,/,-s 
J'»ya!;cs,  1S64,  vol.  iii.  p.  S3;  Harper's  Monthly, 
xxxiv.  4.  —  Ed.] 

"  [See  Vol.  II.  for  accounts  of  the  predatorj* 
excursions  against  the  Spaniards.  —  Ed.] 
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Later  in  the  year,  perhaps  (but  it  seems  impossible  now  to  separate  the 
voyage  of  discovery  distinctly  from  the  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce), 
Verrazano  started  with  four  ships.  Disabled  by  storms,  he  was  forced  to 
put  back  into  some  port  of  Hrittany  with  two  vessels,  the  "Normandy" 
and  the  "  Uauphine."  After  repairing  these,  he  made  a  fresh  start,  but 
decided  finally  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  to  Cathay  with  the  "Uauphine" 
alone. 

In  ths  vessel  he  sailed,  Jan.  17,  1524,  from  the  Desiertas  Rocks,  near 
the  Island  of  Madeira,  having  fifty  men  and  provisions  for  eight  months. 
For  twenty-five  days  he  proceeded,  with  a  pleasant  breeze,  toward  the 
west,  without  any  incident.  Then  on  February  14  (20,  according  to 
another  version  of  his  letter)  he  encountered  a  very  violent  tempest. 
Escaping  from  this,  he  continued  the  voyage,  changing  the  course  of 
the  vessel  more  to  the  north,  and  in  another  twenty-five  days  came 
within  sight  of  land.  This  appeared  low  when  first  seen ;  and  on  a 
nearer  approach  it  gave  evidence,  from  the  fires  burning  on  the  shore, 
that  there  were  inhabitants.  This  landfall  Verrazano  places  in  34°  N., 
which  would  be  not  far  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fear,  upon  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina;  and  most  commentators  upon  his  letter  accept  that 
as  the  probable  point.  He  began  his  search  for  a  harbor  by  coasting 
south  about  fifty  leagues ;  but  finding  none,  and  observing  that  the  land 
continued  to  extend  in  that  direction,  he  turned  and  sailed  along  the 
shore  to  the  north.  Still  finding  no  opportunity  to  land  with  the  vessel, 
he  decided  to  send  a  boat  ashore.  This  was  met  on  its  approach  to 
the  land  by  a  crowd  of  the  natives,  who  at  first  turned  to  fly,  but  were 
recalled  by  friendly  signs,  and  at  last  showed  the  strangers  the  best  place 
for  making  a  landing,  and  oft'ered  them  food.  These  people  were  nearly 
black  in  color,  of  moderate  stature  and  good  proportions.  They  went 
naked  except  for  their  breech-cloths,  and  were,  from  the  description,  sim- 
ple and  of  kind  disposition.  The  coast  is  described  as  covered  with  small 
sand-hills,  and  as  pierced  by  occasional  inlets,  behind  which  appeared  a 
higher  country,  with  fields  and  great  forests  giving  out  pleasant  odors. 
There  were  noticed,  also,  lakes  and  ponds,  with  abundance  of  birds  and 
beasts.  The  anchorage  Verrazano  thought  a  safe  one ;  for  though  there 
was  no  harbor,  he  says  that  the  water  continued  deep  very  close  to  the 
shore,  and  there  was  excellent  holding-ground  for  the  anchor. 

Thence  he  proceeded  along  a  shore  trending  east,  seeing  great  fires, 
which  gave  him  the  impression  that  the  country  had  many  inhabitants. 
While  at  anchor  (perhaps  near  Raleigh  Bay),  the  boat  was  sent  to  the 
shore  for  water.  There  was  no  possibility  of  landing,  on  account  of  the 
high  surf;  so  a  young  sailor  undertook  to  swim  to  the  land,  and  to  give 
the  natives  some  bells  or  other  trinkets  which  the  French  had  brought  for 
the  purposes  of  traffic,  or  for  presents.  He  was  overpowered  by  the  waves, 
and,  after  a  struggle,  thrown  upon  the  beach,  where  he  lay  almost  stunned. 
The  Indians  ran  down,  picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  screaming  with 
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fri^;ht  up  the  shore.  They  reassured  him  by  sifjns.  stripped  off  his  wet 
clotlies,  and  dried  him  by  one  of  their  tires,  —  much  to  the  horror,  says  the 
narrative,  of  his  comrades  in  the  boat,  who  supposed  that  the  savages 
intended  to  roast  and  eat  him.  Wlien  he  was  refreshed  and  recovered 
from  his  friyht,  he  made  them  understand  that  he  wished  to  rejoin  his 
friends,  whereupon  the  natives  accompanied  him  back  to  the  water,  and 
watched  his  safe  return  to  tlie  boat. 

Following  the  shore,  which  liere  turned  somewhat  to  the  north,  in  fift>' 
leagues  more  they  reached  a  pleasant  place,  much  wooded,  near  which 
they  anchored.  Here  they  landed  twenty  men  to  examine  the  country, 
and  made  a  cruel  return  for  the  kindness  which  the  natives  had  shown  the 
French  sailor  a  short  time  before.  On  landing,  the  men  found  that  the 
Indians  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods,  with  the  exception  of  two  women 
and  some  small  children  who  had  attempted  to  hide  in  the  long  grass. 
The  Frenchmen  offered  food ;  but  the  younger  woman  refused  it,  and  in 
great  fright  called  for  help  to  the  natives  who  had  fled  into  the  forest. 
The  French  took  the  oldest  of  the  children,  a  boy  of  eight,  and  carried 
him  to  their  vessel,  to  take  back  with  them  to  France.  They  attempted  to 
kidnap  also  the  young  woman,  who  was  handsome  and  tall,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  but  she  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  people  of  this  place  are 
described  as  fairer  than  those  first  seen,  and  the  country  as  fertile  and 
beautiful,  but  colder  than  the  other. 

The  vessel  remained  at  anchor  three  days,  and  then  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  voyage,  but  to  sail  only  in  the  daytime,  and  to  anchor  each 
night.  After  coursing  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  northeast,  they  arrived  at 
a  beautiful  spot  where,  between  small  steep  hills,  a  great  stream  poured  its 
waters  into  the  sea.  This  river  was  of  great  depth  at  its  mouth,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  tide  a  heavily  loaded  vessel  could  easily  enter.  As  Verra- 
zano  had  good  anchorage  for  his  ship,  he  sent  his  boat  in.  This,  after 
going  a  half  league,  found  that  the  entrance  widened  into  a  magnificent 
lake  of  three  leagues  circuit,  upon  which  at  least  thirty  of  the  natives'  boats 
were  passing  from  shore  to  shore.  These  people  received  the  strangers 
kindly,  and  showed  them  the  best  place  to  bring  their  boat  to  the  land. 
A  sudden  squall  from  the  sea  frightened  the  French,  and  they  returned 
in  haste  to  the  ship  without  exploring  further  this  pleasant  harbor,  —  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  New  York. 

Thence  they  sailed  to  the  east  about  eighty  leagues  (fifty,  by  one  accoun'.), 
keeping  the  land  always  in  sight.  They  discovered  an  island  of  triangular 
shape,  of  about  the  size  of  that  of  Rhodes,  and  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
mainland,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Louisa,  the  mother  jf  Frai.cis  I., 
—  the  only  name  mentioned  in  the  narrative  Thi«  was  covered  with 
woods,  and  well  peopled,  as  the  number  of  fir-.s  showed.  From  this  island, 
which  has  been  generally  identified  with  P'lock  Island,^  Verrazano,  without 

1  [Some,  however,  have  thought  it  to  be  Mar-  H  st.  .Vd?.,  ii.  99;  Mag.  of  Amer.  HisL^Vf-^r^nrj, 
tha's  Vineyard.    Cf.  Brodhead's  iVWu  Kor*,  i.  57  ;     iSSj,  p.  91.  — Ed.] 
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landint;,  as  the  weather  was  bad,  steered  for  the  coast  ajjain ;  and  in  fifteen 
leagues  (perhaps  retracing  his  course)  came  to  a  most  beautiful  harbor. 
Here  tlie  sliip  was  met  by  many  boats  of  tl»e  natives,  who  crowded  close 
around  it  witit  cries  of  astonishment  and  pleasure.  They  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  come  on  board,  and  soon  became  very  friendly.  This  harbor, 
which  N'errazano  places  in  the  parallel  of  Rome,  41°  4c/  N.,  and  which  has 
been  identified  as  that  of  Newport,  is  described  as  opening  toward  the  south, 
with  an  entrance  a  half  league  in  breadth,  and  widening  into  a  great  bay 
twenty  leagues  in  circuit.  It  contained  five  islands,  among  which  any  fleet 
might  find  refuge  from  storms  or  other  dangers.  The  entrance  could  be 
casilj'  guarded  by  a  fort  built  upon  a  rock  which  seemed  naturally  pl.iced 
in  its  centre  for  defence.  The  natives  are  ilescribed  as  fine-looking,  the 
handsomest  people  seen  in  the  voyage,  of  taller  stature  than  Europeans, 
of  light  color,  sharp  faces,  with  long  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  but  with 
a  mild  expression.  The  visits  of  their  kings  to  the  strange  vessel  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  eagerness  of  these  rulers  to  know  the  use  of  everything 
they  saw  is  mentioned.  The  women  are  spoken  of  as  modest  in  their 
behavior,  and  as  jealously  guarded  by  their  husbands.  The  interior 
country  was  explored  for  a  short  distance,  and  found  pleasant  and  ad.ipted 
to  cultivation,  with  many  large  open  plains  entirely  free  from  trees,  and 
with  forests  not  so  dense  but  that  they  could  easily  be  penetrated. 

In  this  agreeable  harbor,  where  everything  that  he  saw  filled  him  with 
delight,  and  where  the  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  left  him  nothing  to 
desire,  Verrazano  tarried  fifteen  daj-s.  Then  having  supplied  himself  with 
all  necessaries,  he  departed  on  the  Gth  of  May  (Ramusio  says  the  5th),  and 
sailed  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  without  losing  sight  of  the  land,  which 
showed  small  hills,  and  was  a  little  higher  than  before,  while  the  coast, 
after  about  fifty  leagues,  turned  to  the  north.  No  stop  was  made,  for  the 
wind  was  favorable,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  appeared  much  the 
same.  The  next  landing  w.is  made  in  a  colder  country,  full  of  thick  woods, 
where  the  natives  were  rutle,  and  showed  no  desire  to  communicate  with  the 
strangers.  They  were  clothed  in  skins,  and  their  land  seemed  barren. 
They  would  accept  nothing  in  barter  but  knives,  fish-hooks,  and  sharpened 
steel.  When  the  French  landed  and  attempted  to  explore  the  countrj-.  they 
were  attacked.  This  landing  has  been  placed  somewhere  north  of  Boston, 
possibly  not  far  from  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  \oyage  was  continued  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  The  coast  aj)- 
peared  pleasanter,  open,  and  free  from  woods,  with  a  sight  of  high  moun- 
tains far  inland.  Within  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues  thirty-two  islands  were 
discovered,  all  near  the  shore,  which  remindetl  the  navigator  of  those  in 
the  Adriatic.  He  did  not  stop  to  explore  the  country,  or  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  but  continued  another  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  the  same  general  direction,  when  he  arrived  at  r.bout  the  latitude 
of  50°  N.  Here,  having  reached  the  country  already  discovered  bj'  the 
Bretons,  and  finding  his  provisions  and  naval  stores  nearly  exhausted,  he 
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took  in  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  decided  to  return  to  France, 
having,  he  says,  discovered  more  than  seven  liundred  leagues  of  unknown 
territory.  He  arrived  at  Dieppe  on  his  return  early  in  July,  for  his  letter 
to  the  King  is  dated  from  that  port  on  the  M\  of  the  month. 

We  lose  trace  of  Venazano  after  his  return  from  this  vojagc.  I'rancis  I. 
was  in  no  condition  to  profit  from  the  opportunity  olVend  him  to  coloni/c 
a  new  world.  He  had  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  lunperor;  was  soon 
after  the  date  of  this  letter  busily  occupied  in  fighting  battles;  and  at  that 
of  I'avia,  Feb.  24,  1525,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  spent  the  ne.xt  year  in 
captivity  in  Spain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Verra/ano  went  to  England, 
and  there  oft'ered  his  services  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  there  are  contemporary 
allusions  supporting  the  suggestion.  Mr,  Hiddli-,  in  his  Jlfauoir  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  advances  the  opinion  that  Vcrrazano  was  the  I'iedmontcse  pilot  who 
was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  savages  in  Rut's  e.vpedition  of  1527,  which 
would  harmonize  Kamusio's  statement  that  he  made  a  second  vo)-age  to 
America  and  lost  hiv  life  there.  Hut  this  is  extremely  doubtful.'  We 
know  from  French  sources  that  in  1526  Verra/ano  joined  with  Admiral 
Chabot,  Jean  Ango,  and  others,  in  an  agreement  for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies 
for  spices,  with  a  proviso  inserted  for  the  equitable  division  of  any  booty 
taken  "  from  the  Moors  or  others,  enemies  of  the  faith  and  the  King  our 
lord."  Spanish  documents  of  official  character  show  that  Juan  Florin, 
with  other  French  pirates,  was  captured  at  sea  in  1527,  and  hung  at  the 
small  village  of  Colmenar,  between  Salamanca  and  Toledo,  in  November 
of  that  year.  But  it  has  been  also  lately  stated  that  a  letter  has  been 
found,  dated  at  Paris.  Xov.  14,  1527,  which  speaks  of  Verrazano  as  then 
preparing  an  e.xpedition  of  five  ships  for  America,  expecting  to  sail  the 
following  spring.  If  this  statement  is  accurate,  and  the  date  of  the  letter 
has  been  correctly  read,  grave  doubts  arc  thrown  upon  the  Spanish  story 
of  his  execution.  Either  Florin  was  not  Verrazano,  or  he  was  not  hanged 
at  the  time  stated.  I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  all  these  statements, 
but  must  leave  them  as  I  find  them. 

The  voyage  of  Este\'an  (Stephen)  Gomez,  although  not  made  under  the 
flag  of  France,  should,  perhaps,  be  studied  in  connection  with  that  of 
Vcrrazano.  Spain  did  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Cabots  when  the  news  of  the  return  of  Sebastian  from  the  second  vojage 
reached  London  in  149S.  Her  ambassador  at  that  Court,  Don  Pedro  dc 
Ayala,  in  his  despatch  dated  July  25  of  that  year,  says  that  he  has  given 
notice  to  the  English  king  that  the  countries  discovered  by  Cabot  belonged 
to  his  master.  There  are  traces  of  voyages  in  a  northwestern  direction 
under  Spanish  auspices  in  subsequent  years.     Navarrete  thinks  that  such 


*  [It  is  accepted  by  .\sber.  in  his  introduc-  zano  there.     Cf.  Amable  Kerthclot,  Dissertation 

tion  to  his //tnry  ffuJson.     An  andmt  cannon  sur  Ic  Ciiioii  Je  Broim- tiviivi' eit  1^26  surun  kiHc 

found  in  the  vSt.  Lawrence  has  even  been  con-  de  SMi  d,uis  U  Fleuvc  Saint  Laurent.     Quebec, 

nected  with  a  shipwreck  czperieaccd  bj-  Verra-  1S27.  —  Ec] 
VOL.  IV.  —  2. 
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was  the  object  of  the  Spanish  king  in  sending;  for  Juan  Dornclos.  or  Dor- 
vclos,  in  the  sprin^j  of  1500.  It  is  stated  also  that  llojcda  had  ortlcrs  about 
the  same  time  to  follow  the  ICnj,'lish  tracks.  The  commission  to  Ai,'ra- 
moiite  in  151 1  (he  havinj;  proposed  a  similar  project  previously)  was  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  a  settlement  in  the  tiirrn  nncva  at  the  northwest. 
Magellan's  discovery  of  the  loiig-sought  strait  through  the  New  World  lead- 
ing to  the  Land  of  Spices,  although  it  brought  no  immediate  advantages,  as 
the  voyage  was  long  and  perilous,  reviveil  and  increased  the  interest  in 
seeking  for  a  shorter  and  more  northern  passage.  The  agreement  made 
with  I)e  Ayllon,  June  12,  1 523,  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  search 
for  another  way  through  the  continent  to  the  .Moluccas,  to  be  found  north 
of  Florida.  Hernando  Cortes  wrote  home  to  the  Kmperor,  Oct.  15,  1524. 
a  letter  on  the  probability  of  there  being  such  a  passage  easier  than  the  one 
already  discovered,  and  proposed  to  seek  for  it.  Gomez  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  his  voj  age  wis  unilertaken  to  fintl  this  northern  strait. 

Kstevan  Gomez  was  a  Portuguese  and  an  experienced  navigator.  He 
had  entered  the  service  of  Sjvain  a  few  years  before  this  time,  having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  pilot  in  151S  at  the  same  time  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  was  created  "  pilot  major."  He  had  sailed  with  Magellan  on  his 
great  voyage  as  pilot  of  the  "  San  Antonio."  but  had  joined  the  crew  of 
that  vessel  in  their  mutiny  against  her  captain,  Alvaro  de  Mesquita,  at  the 
strait.  He  thus  deserted  Magellan,  and  brought  the  ship  home.  In  1 521 
he  was  ordered  to  serve  with  the  fleet  which  was  then  preparing  to  sail 
against  the  French  corsairs.  He  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Emperor, 
dated  March  27.  1523,  by  which  he  was  to  have  a  small  vessel  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  northwest,  armed  and  provisioned  for  one  year.  Although  this 
grant,  like  that  made  soon  afterward  to  De  Ayllon,  contained  a  proviso 
that  the  expedition  should  carefully  avoid  trespassing  upon  the  King  of 
Portugal's  possessions  in  the  New  World,  that  Power  seems  to  have  raised 
objections  to  the  voyage.  The  following  year  a  council  was  convened  at 
the  small  town  of  liadajos  for  the  settlement  of  the  rival  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  Gomez  was  sent  with  Cabot,  Juan  Vespucius,  and  others 
to  this  council,  —  not  as  members,  but  in  the  capacity  of  specialists  or  ex- 
fcrts,  to  give  opinions  on  questions  of  navigation  and  cosmography.  The 
congress  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  between  the 
rival  Powers,  and  after  its  adjournment  the  Council  for  the  Indies  decided 
to  allow  the  voyage  proposed  by  Gomez. 

Gomez  sailed  from  Corunna,  a  port  in  the  north  of  Spain,  to  which  the 
"  Casa  de  Contratacion,"  or  India  House,  had  been  removed  from  Seville, 
some  time  in  February  of  the  following  year  (1525),  and  was  absent  about 
ten  months.  We  have  unfortunately  no  detailed  account  of  his  voyage, 
and  it  does  not  now  seem  possible  to  say  with  certainty  even  in  which 
direction  he  explored  the  American  coast.  The  accounts  given  by  the 
Spanish  historians  are  very  meagre.  They  seem  to  have  paid  little  atten* 
tion  to  the  voyage,  except  to  record  its  failure  to  discover  the  desired  north- 
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orn  strait.  The  Spanish  maps,  however,  show  plain  traces  of  the  voyage, 
ill  the  Ticrra  de  EsU'van  Gomez,  the  name  applied  by  Ribero  anil  others  to 
the  iarj^c  tract  of  country  between  Cape  Hreton  and  i-Morida.  GomaTi,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  on  American  matters,  heads  the  chapter 
which  he  devotes  to  Gome/.,  "Rio  tie  San  Antonio."  which  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  given  in  Spanish  maps  to  the  Hudson  River.  Gomez 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  country  at  latitudes  40  and  41  north,  and  to  have 
coasted  a  great  extent  of  land  never  before  e.xplored  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
is  related  also  that  he  visited  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  refitted  his  vessel 
there.  This  would  be  presumably  on  the  homeward  voyage.  Failing  to 
obtain  the  rich  cargo  of  spices  which  he  had  expected  to  bring  home,  he 
loaded  his  vessel  with  kidnapped  savages  of  both  se.xes,  and  with  this 
freight  reached  Corunna  again  in  November,   15.25. 

All  historians  of  the  voyage  made  by  Gomez  have  told  the  story  about 
the  mistake  of  a  zealous  newsmonger  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo 
thus  brought  home.  I'cter  Martyr  is  the  first  to  tell  it,  in  the  final  chapter 
of  his  last  decade,  inscribed  to  I'ope  Clement  VII.,  written  in  1526.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  what  he  had  brought,  Gomez  was  understood  to 
reply  "  cloves  "  iclavos),  when  he  really  said  "  sl.ives  "  (esclavos).  The  eager 
friend  hastened  to  Court  with  the  news  that  the  shorter  strait  had  been  dis- 
covered, thinking  to  obtain  some  reward  for  his  intelligence.  The  favorers 
of  Gomez'  project  (in  regard  to  which  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
diti'erence  of  opinion )  greeted  the  news  with  applause,  but  were  covered  with 
ridicule  when  the  true  story  of  the  results  of  the  voyage  was  published.  Mar- 
tyr quaintly  says:  "If  they  hadd  learned  that  the  influence  of  the  heauens 
could  bee  noe  where  infused  into  terrestriall  matters  prepared  to  receiue 
that  aromaticall  spirit,  .lue  from  the  ^Equinoctiall  sunne,  or  next  vnto  it, 
they  woulde  hauc  knowne  that  in  the  space  of  tenn  moneths  (wherein  hee 
performed  his  voyage)  aromaticall  Cloues  could  not  bee  founde."  * 


It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
early  attempts  of  the  French  Huguenots  to  plant  colonies  in  this  country .^ 
But  I  may  refer  very  briefly  to  the  first  of  these,  —  the  expedition  sent  by 
Admiral  Coligny  to  Brazil  under  the  command  of  Villegagnon,  in  1555  ;  as 
a  Franciscan  monk,  Andre  Thevet,  who  accompanied  it,  claims  to  have 
coasted  the  continent  of  North  America  on  his  return  voyage  to  France 
the  next  year. 

Thevet  says  of  himself  that  he  had  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in 
travel,  and  that  he  had  already  made  a  voyage  to  the  East,  of  which  voy- 
age, and  of  his  skill  in  navigation,  his  friend  Villegagnon  was  well  aware 
when  he  asked  him  to  join  the  proposed  expedition  to  South  America,  — 
an  offer  which  he  (Thevet)  was  very  ready  to  accept.  The  start,  he  says, 
was  made  from  Havre.  May  6,  1555,  and  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  was 
long  and  tedious.     It  was  not  until  the  last  day  of  October  that,  about  nine 

>  Lok's  translation,  fol.  317.  a  See  Vol.  II. 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  their  vessel  came  within  sight  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Croistmourou.  These  were  within  the  limits  of  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  were  friends  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French  therefore  de- 
cided to  avoid  landing  there.  They  continued  the  voyage,  and  seventeen 
days  later  cast  anchor  at  the  River  Ganabara  (Rio  Janeiro),  where  they 
were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  natives,  and  decided  to  make 
their  settlement. 

Thevet  remained  with  the  colony  only  about  ten  weeks,  leaving  on  his 
homeward  voyage,  Jan.  31,  1556.  He  says  that  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  decided  to  return  by  a  more  northern  passage  than  that  by  which  he 
had  crossed  from  France ;  and  goes  on  to  describe  at  some  length  their 
voj-age  along  the  coast,  and  to  give  many  particulars  of  the  countries  and 
natives,  most  of  which  he  must  have  obtained  from  other  travellers'  books 
and  histories  after  his  return.  The  progress  was  slow.  At  the  Cape  of 
St.  Augustine  the  vessel  was  delayed,  he  sajs,  two  months  in  the  attempt 
to  round  that  promontory.  The  equinoctial  line  was  not  crossed  until 
about  the  micdle  of  April ;  and  after  leaving  Fspagnola  a  contrary  wind 
blew  them  in  toward  the  coast. 

Thevet  claims  to  have  coasted  the  entire  shore  of  the  United  States, 
and  gives  occasional  accounts  of  what  he  saw,  and  of  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  B"t  his  details  are  always  uncertain,  and  the  places  he  professes 
to  have  visited  cannot  be  identified.  No  satisfactory  information  can  be 
obtained  from  his  storj';  and  indeed  his  reputation  for  truth-telling  is  so 
poor  that  many  historians  are  inclined  to  reject  altogether  h'>  recital  of  the 
voyage  along  our  coast.  It  maj-  well  be  that  Thevet  invented  the  whole 
of  it  as  a  thread  upon  which  to  hang  the  particulars  about  Florida,  Norum- 
bega,  and  other  countries  which  he  gathered  from  books.  After  his  return 
to  ;  ance  he  was  made  aumo/iur  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  also  royal 
b.iii.oriographer  and  cosmographer. 


CRITICAL   ESSAY  ON   THE   SOURCES   OF    INFORMATION. 

THE  earliest  mention  in  print  of  the  Cortereal  voyages  is  found  in  a  small  collection 
of  travels  (one  of  the  verj-  earliest  collections  made),  entitled  Pat-si  novamoitt- 
retroz'ati.  This  was  published  at  A'icenza.  in  Italy,  as  the  colophon  states,  Nov.  3,  1507. 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Fracanzio  da  Montalboddo,  or  by  Alessandro 
Zorzi.'    The  account  of  Caspar  Cortereal  is  contained  (book  vi.  chap,  cxxv)  in  a  letter 


•  Paesi  itouamentc  retroiiiiH,  et  tioiio  Mondo  da 
Albcrko  Vcsputio  Ftorcntino  iiititidato.  The  vol- 
ume has  often  been  catalogued  under  the  name 
of  Vcspucius  (the  only  name  that  ai)pears  upon 
its  titlepage).  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Zorzi  on 
the  authority  of  a  note  hv  Humboldt  in  his 
Examcn  critique^  iv.  -9     Ilarrissc,  in  describing 


the  book  (Bihliothcca  Americana  -ctiistissima, 
no.  48,  pp.  9611-99),  accepted  this  statement ;  but 
in  the  .Vijpcndix  to  the  volume,  at  p.  469,  he  says 
that  M.  d'.Avczac  has  pointed  out  that  Zorzi  col- 
lected only  siiuie  additional  manuscript  nutter 
in  a  copy  in  the  Magliabcchian  Library,  llar- 
risse,  therefore,  in  the  Additions  to  his  BiMiolheca, 
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written  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  19,  1501  (eleven  days  only  after  the  return  of  the  first  vessel 
which  succeeded  in  getting  home  from  the  second  voyage),  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  in 
Portugal,  I'ietro  Pascjualigo,  to  his  brothers.  This  is,  of  course,  an  authority  of  great 
v.alue.  The  writer  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  voyage,  speaks  of  the  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  country,  and  describes  the  captives  which  the  ship  !iad  brought. 
He  says  that  the  other  vessel  is  expected  immediately.  Pasqualigo  mentions,  however, 
only  one  voyage,  and  has  apparently  confused  it  with  the  earlier  one  ;  for  he  says  that  the 
e.xpedition  sailed  "l.^no  passato"  (that  is  1500),  and  writes  of  the  failure  to  reach  a 
country  discovered  "lanno  passato."  I'erhaps  he  received  some  account  of  both  voyages 
from  the  mariners,  and  in  preparing  his  letter  failed  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
them.  French  versions  of  the  letter  appeared  in  Paris  in  1517  and  1522.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  the  interesting  portions  of  this  letter  is  given  in  Biddle's  Cabot,  at  pp.  239,  240. 

Another  contemporary  account  of  this  voyage  of  Caspar  Cortereal  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered. .\L  Harrisse  has  obtainer'  from  the  archives  of  Modena  a  desp.\ich  sent  to 
Hercules  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  Alberto  Cantino,  his  representative  at  Lisbon,  in 
which  the  arrival  of  the  second  vessel  (expected  immediately  in  Pasqualigo's  letter)  is 
reported.  This  despatch  is  dated  Oct.  17,  1501.  The  vessel  arrived  on  the  nth, — three 
days  after  the  first  one,  —  and  brought  the  expected  cargo  of  slaves.  Cantino  says  that  he 
saw,  touched,  and  surveyed  (li  quali  io  ho  visti,  tochi  et  contemplati)  these  natives. 
He  gives  some  account  of  the  savages,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  voyage  as  he  heard  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  relate  it  to  the  King,  being  present  at  their  interview.  The  caravel 
had  been  a  month  on  her  return,  and  the  distance  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles, 
—  "  Questo  navi^lio  i!:  venuto  di  la  a  qua  in  un  mese,  et  dicono  esservi  2,800  milia  de  dis- 
tantia."'  Cantin.>  makes  no  mention  of  the  return  of  the  first  vessel,  but  speaks  of  a  third, 
commanded  by  Cortereal  in  person,  as  having  decided  to  remain  in  the  new  country,  and 
to  sail  along  its  coast  far  enough  to  discover  whether  it  were  an  island  or  terra  firma,  — 
"  Laliro  compaguo  ha  deliberato  andar  tanto  per  quella  costa,  che  vole  intendere  se  quella 
6  insula,  o  pur  terra  ferma."  » 

Harrisse  prints  this  interesting  letter  of  Cantino  in  his  Jean  et  Si'bastien  Cahot  (pp. 
262-264).  Cantino  appears  to  have  also  sent  his  master  a  map  showing  the  new  dis- 
coveries. This  map  Harrisse  has  since  reproduced  with  a  commentary,  in  his  work  on  the 
Cortereals,  as  explained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  history. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Harrisse  counts  three  voyages  of  Caspar  Cortereal,  —  the  first, 
without  result,  before  ALiy,  1500;  the  second,  between  May  and  December  of  that  year  ; 
and  a  third,  sailing  in  January,  1501,  — the  return  of  two  of  whose  vessels  in  the  following 
October  is  related  by  Pasqualigo  and  Cantino.* 

The  confusion  of  the  voyages  continued.  The  Spanish  historians  and  those  of  Italy, 
knowing,  perhaps,  of  only  one,  or  getting  their  information  from  the  Paesi  and  the  maps, 
speak  of  but  one  expedition.  Comara,  whose  work  was  published  at  Saragossa  in  1552- 
•  553.*  says  that  Cortereal  was  seeking  a  northwest  passage,  but  failed  to  find  it  ;  that  he 
gave  his  name  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  50°  N. ;  and  that,  dis- 
mayed at  the  snow  and  ice,  he  returned  home  with  about  sixty  of  the  natives  whom  he 
had  captured. 3  Herrera,  who  published  his  History  early  in  the  next  century,''  gets  his 
information  from  Comara.     Peter  Martvr  does  not  mention  the  Cortereals.     Turning  to 


published  in  1S72,  reinserts  the  title  (no.  26,  pp. 
34-3S),  and  credits  the  volume  to  Montalboddo. 
There  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  Library, 
dated  Nov.  17, 1508,  which  issupposed  tobeof  the 
second  edition.  The  work  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Latin.  There  is  a 
bibliography  of  the  book  in  the  papers  on  "  Ptol- 
emy's Geography,"  JKi^  anno  1 51 1,  in  the  liiilUlin 
o/Hanard  University,  18S2-1S83.  |Cf.  Vol.  II. 
Index,  and  Bib.  <-/«/. /V/.,-f,/,/.  nos.  48,  71.  —  Ed-I 


'  Jean  et  Sikuticn  Cabot,  pp.  256-266. 

-  Primcra  y  segnnda  parte  i/e  la  /listeria  gene- 
ral lie  las  Indias,  eon  todo  el  deseiibrimientoy  eosas 
notables  i/iie  han  aeaeeido  dende  tjue  se  ganaron 
ata  el  afio  de  \lll.  Folio.  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  27. 
—  Ed.] 

'  Chap,  xxxvii.  fol.  43,  ed.  of  Antwerp,  1554. 

*  Historia  ,!;eneral  de  los  heehos  de  las  Castel- 
lanos  en  las  islas  y  tierra  firme  del  Mar  Oeeano. 
4  voli  folio.     Madrid,  1601-1615. 
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Italy,  we  find  in  Ramusio  an  account  of  Cortereal  in  the  tliird  volume  of  his  great  col- 
lection of  voyages,*  published  in  155^).  at  fol.  417.  Here,  in  an  introductory  discourse, 
written  by  Ramusio  himself,  "sopra  la  terra  ferme  dell'  Indie  Occidentali,"  it  is  stated  that 
Caspar  Cortereal  was  the  first  captain  who  went  to  that  part  of  the  New  World  which 
"runs  to  the  north,'  in  1500,  with  two  sliips,  in  se.irch  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  Spice 
Islands  ;  that  he  penetr.ated  so  fiir  north  as  to  get  into  a  region  of  great  cold,  discovering 
at  60"  a  river  filled  with  snow,  which  was  called  the  •'  Rio  Nevado  ;  "  that  he  found 
inhabited  islands  to  which  he  gave  names,  etc. 

Even  down  to  modern  times  the  distinction  between  the  voyages  has  not  been  recog- 
nized. Hiddle,  Humboldt,  and  others  speak  of  only  one  e.xpedition.  The  Portuguese 
authorities,  however,  are  explicit  in  the  matter.  In  1563  there  was  published  at  Lisbon  a 
volume  of  navigations  and  discoveries  written  by  Antonio  Galvano,  who  had  died  a  few 
years  before.-  Galvano  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1503.  He  went,  a  young  man,  to  India, 
and  distinguished  himself  there,  having  command  of  the  e.xpedition  which  reduced  the 
Moluccas  to  Portuguese  rule,  and  becoming  the  governor  of  Ternate,  —  the  largest  of  these 
islands.  He  was  recalled  home,  and  coldly  received  by  the  King.  Becoming  indigent, 
he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  hospital,  where  he  finally  died  in  1557.  His  papers  were 
bequeathed  to  a  friend,  Don  Francisco  y  Sousa  Tavares.  who  prepared  the  volume  for 
the  press.  Ga'.vano  gives  a  good  account  of  the  e.xpedition  of  Gaspar  Cortereal.  clearly 
dividing  it  into  two  voyages;  and  he  tells  also  of  Miguel  Cortereal's  attempt  to  discover 
his  brother's  fate.  The  original  I'ortuguese  text  is  very  rare.  Hakluyt  publislied  a 
translation  of  it  in  1601,'  and  st;ites  in  his  Dedication  of  that  book  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  that 
he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  a  copy  of  the  original.  The  translation  was  made,  he 
says,  ''by  some  honest  and  well-affected  marchant  of  our  nation,  whose  name  by  no 
meanes  I  could  attaine  unto,  and  that,  as  it  seemeth.  many  yeeres  ago.  For  it  hath  lien  by 
me  above  these  twelve  yeeres."  In  1S62  the  Hakluyt  Society  of  London  reprinted  this 
translation  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Vice- Admiral  Bethune.  In  this  edition  cor- 
rections of  the  English  version  are  noted,  and  the«whole  I'ortuguese  text  is  given,  page  for 
jwge.  from  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  Carter-Brown  Library.  The  passage  relating  to 
the  Cortereals  is  found  at  ]wges  96,  97,  of  this  Hakluyt  Society's  volume.^ 

The  Chrcnicleof  King  Emanuel,  by  Damiano  de  Goes,  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1565-1567.* 
Goes  was  born  in  1501,  and  died  about  1573.  He  was  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  Portugal  in  Flanders.  Denmark,  and  other  countries,  and  travelled  extensively.  Gal- 
vano considered  him,  as  a  traveller,  worthy  of  mention  in  his  work,  and  says  that  he 
visited  England,  Ficance,  Italy.  Germany,  Poland.  Mu.scovy,  and  Norway.  "He  did  see, 
speake,  and  was  conuersant  witli  all  the  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  chiefe  cities  of  all 
Christendome  in  the  si).ice  of  22  yeeres  (occupied  in  the  work) :  so  that  by  reason  of  the 
greatnes  of  his  trauell  I  thought  him  a  man  woorthie  to  be  here  remembred." "    He  became 


Gill.  Battista   Kamimo.     3  vols,  folio.      Venice, 

» 55°-' 559- 

-  Tralado  que  comp6s  0  nobre  &'  notaiicl 
cafitZio  Antonio  GaliiSo,  dos  diuersos  6^  dcsiiay- 
rados  cam  ill  has,  por  ondc  nos  tempos  passados  a 
fimentii  i£--'  ispecenria  vevo  do  India  as  nossas  par- 
te.', c-^  assi  ,i,  lodos  os  dcseolirimentos  aniix'os  &^ 
riiodernos,  (pie  sao  feilos  ,:te  a  era  de  mil  &"  ipiin- 
hentos  i^  cineoenta.  Com  os  iiomes  partieiilares 
das  pessoas  ijiie  os  fizeram  :  &*  em  ijiie  tempos  &" 
as  siias  a/turas,  obit  eerto  miiy  n.'taiiel  &^  ropiosa. 
There  is  no  date  on  the  titlepage,  hiit  the  colo- 
phon says  that  the  hook  was  "  printed  in  the 
house  of  John  K.irrcira,  printer  to  the  King  our 
Lord,  the  15th  of  December,  1563." 


■''  T/ie  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  their 
first  orii^'inall  unto  the  year  of  our  Lord  1555. 
4to,  London,  1601. 

*  [C.'f.  Carter-Bro^oH  Cataloi;iie,\o\.  i.  no.  241  ; 
vol.  ii.  no.  I ;  vol.  iii.  no.  469 ;  Sahin,  Dictionary, 
vol.  vii.  p.  143.  —  El).] 

"  Chronica  do  feleeissimo  Key  D.  Manoet,  diTt- 
dada  en  ^  partes,  folio.     Lisbon.  I  565-1 567. 

•■'  Disco-ceries  of  the  r/^'//</ (  Hakluyt  Society's 
ed.),  pp.  182,  1S3.  The  amended  translation 
reads  :  "  He  travei.sed  the  greater  |)art  of  Europe 
by  his  own  free  will ;  a  thing  worthy  of  ])raise 
and  remembrance,  since  he  enlightened  liis 
country  with  many  things  unknown  to  lier." 

[See  Vol.  II.  on  the  bibliographv  of  Galvano 
—  Ed.I 
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afterward  liistoriographer  of  Portugal,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  public  archives, 
liut  he  fell  under  tlie  ban  of  the  Inquisition,  and  died  in  obscurity.  His  account  of  the 
Cortereals,  which  is  clear  and  of  great  value,  from  the  learning  of  the  writer  and  from  his 
excelk'nt  opportunities  to  inform  himself,  is  given  in  the  sixty-seventh  chapter  of  tlie  first 
part  of  the  Chronicle,  at  pp.  87,  88.' 

Hieronymus  Osorius  (as  his  name  is  Latinized),  the  Bishop  of  Silves, — known  some- 
times as  the  i'ortuguese  Cicero,  from  the  elegance  of  his  style,  —  published  his  De  rebus 
Emmanuclis  in  1571.'-  He  was  born  in  1506.  and  lived  until  1580.  His  writings  include 
treatises  on  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  works  of  history.  In  the  Chronicle, 
under  date  of  1503,  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Cortereal  voyages,  including  the  search 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  King  that  year,  and  the  proposition  of  the  eldest  brother  to 
equip  a  new  exploration.     The  story  may  be  found  at  p.  63  of  the  edition  of  1586. 

Oscar  Peschel  and  Friedrich  Kunstmann,  in  Germany,  used  these  Portuguese  author- 
ities freely  in  their  accounts  of  the  Cortereals.  Peschel's  book,  an  excellent  one,  Geschuhtc 
ifis  ,■  eitalters  dcr  Entdeckuitf^cn,  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1S5S,  and  went  to  a  second 
edition  in  1877.  The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  are  treated  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
second  book.'  Kunstmann's  work,  of  great  learning  and  research.  Die  Entdcikting 
Aiiicrikas^  was  published  at  Munich  in  1859  by  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
as  part  of  the  centennial  commemoration  (March  28,  1859)  of  its  foundation.  In  addition 
to  the  printed  authorities,  Kunstmann  instituted  searches  among  the  manuscript  archives 
at  Lisbon.  He  liad  the  pretended  early  voyage  of  Joao  \'az  Cortereal  examined,  and 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  it.''  He  found  the  letter  of  Miguel  Cortereal. 
written  Aug.  6,  1501,  to  Christovao  Lopez,  which  has  been  used  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative;  and  that  brother's  agreement  with  the  King,  Jan.  15,  1502.  by  which  the  grant 
previously  made  to  Caspar  was  continued  to  Miguel.* 

An  excellent  account  of  the  Cortereal  voyages,  based  largely  upon  Kunstmann's  re- 
searches, is  given  by  Dr.  Kohl  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Disan'cry  of  Maine.''  At  the 
first  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  "  Amtfricanistes,"  held  at  Nancy  in  July,  1875, 
M.  Luciano  Cordeiro,  professor  in  the  Institut  at  Coimbre,  presented,  through  M.  Lucien 
Adam,  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  share  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  discovery  of  America. 
M.  Cordeiro's  paper  shows  great  industry  and  research,  but  it  should  be  read  witii 
caution,  as  his  patriotism  sometimes  exceeds  his  discretion.  He  looks  at  everything 
with  the  distorted  vision  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  native  land.' 

\Vith  Kunstmann's  Entdeekung,  the  Bavarian  Academy  published,  under  the  care  of 
that  gentleman,  Karl  von  Spruner,  and  Georg  M.  Thomas,  an  elegant  atlas  of  thirteen  maps 
in  beautifully  executed  colored  fac-similes.  Portions  of  three  of  these  maps  relating  to  the 
Cortereals  are  given  in  a  greatly  reduced  form,  without  the  brilliant  colors,  by  Dr.  Kohl, 
in  the  Appendage  to  his  chapter  on  these  navigators.  The  first  of  these  is  a  Portuguese 
chart,  made  about  1504  by  an  unknown  hand.     The  southern  part  of  Greenland  is  laid 


'  I  cite  from  the  third  edition,  published  at 
Lisbon  in  1749,  apparently  an  exact  reprint  of 
an  e.irlier  one.  Its  title  reads:  Chronica  dt 
scioiissimo  sen/ior  A'ei  D.  Mitnoel,  escrilas  por 
Damuio  dc  Goes.  A  copy  is  in  the  Boston  Public 
Librarv. 

^  De  rchus  Emmcinuclis,  rtxis  Lnsitani,,-  rir- 
tutc  el  auspuiis  i^istis  .  .  .  idiri  ducdccim.  Folio. 
Cologne,  1 57 1.  There  were  several  editions  of 
this  work  (15S1,  1597,  etc.),  and  it  was  translated 
into  French  quite  early;  into  Dutch  in  1661- 
1663;  into  English  by  James  Gibbs  in  1752,  and 
into  Portuguese  in  1S04.  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary has  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Cologne,  D586, 
-which^contains,  in  addition  to  the  History,  a  long 
Preface  and  Commentary  by  Metellus  Sequanus 


about   the   discoveries   and   navigations  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

•'■  [Pesche'i,  who  did  conspicuous  service  in 
this  field,  was  born  in  iS.;6,  and  died  in  1S75. 
Georg  Ebers  delivered  a  '•  Denkrede "  at  his 
death,  which  is  printed,  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait, in  the  Jahresbericht  des  I'crcins  fiir  Erd- 
ktnide  in  /.v/:;,',  1S75.  —  Ed.] 

*  Die  Entde^kuni:  Amerikcis,  note  1 1 5,  p.  93. 
[See  Vol.  III.  p.  217.  — Ed.] 

*  Ibid.,  notes  119,  i;o,  p.  93. 

*  [Cf.  also  Lafitau,  Histoire  des  diwmvertes  .  .  . 
des  Portusiais  d.ms  le  \,ni7eau  Monde.  Paris, 
1733.     2  vols.  4to.  —  Ed.) 

'  Comfte  rendu  of  the  Congress,  i.  232-324 
and  469-4S0. 
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down  upon  it  without  a  name ;  and  farther  to  the  west  appears  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  answering,  perhaps,  to  parts  of  our  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  which  bears  the 
name  "Terra  de  cortte  Reall."  *  The  second  chart,  made  by  Pedro  Reinel  .it  .about  the 
same  period,  shows  only  Portuguese  names  and  gives  the  Portuguese  flag  on  that  part  of 
.America  visited  by  the  Cortereals.  Reinel  was  a  Portuguese  pilot  of  eminence,  who  after- 
ward entered  the  Spanish  service.  The  third  map,  also  of  Portuguese  origin,  of  about  the 
ye.-ir  1520,  although  its  exact  date  and  its  .luthor's  name  are  unknown,  contains  at  L.ibr.v 
dor  these  words  :  "  terram  istam  portugalenses  viderunt  atamen  non  intraverunt  "  ("  The 
Portuguese  saw  this  country,  but  did  not  enter  it") ;  and  again  at  a  place  farther  west 
occurs  the  legend :  "  Terram  istam  gaspar  corte  Regalis  portugalensis  primo  invenit,  et 
secum  tulit  holes  silvestres  et  ursos  albos.  In  ea  est  maxia  multitudo  animalium  et  avium 
necnon  et  pescium.  qui  anno  "-"quenti  naufr..gium  perpessus  nunquam  rediit :  sic  et  fratri 
ejus  micaeli  anno  sequenti  itigit"  ("This  country  was  iirst  discovered  by  Gaspar 
Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  and  nv;  brought  from  there  wild  and  barbarous  men  and  white 
bears.  There  are  lo  be  found  in  it  plenty  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  did  not  return;  the  same  happened  to  his  brother  Michael 
in  the  next  year  "').- 


?  !  «,■ 


.'li 


The  original  authorities  for  the  early  French  expeditions  have,  unhappily,  not  been 
preserved,  or  they  still  lie  hidden  in  some  di  .y  receptacle,  batHing  all  search  for 
them.  The  Breton  fishermen  perhaps  wrote  no  accounts  of  their  voyages  across  the 
Axlantic  ;  but  we  might  hope  for  some  authentic  reports  of  the  voyages  of  Denys,  Aubert, 
and  others,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Angos.  The  archives  of 
Dieppe,  however,  were  destroyed  at  the  bombardment  of  that  town  in  1694,  and  those 
of  La  Rochelle  met  a  similar  fate. 

The  e.irliest  mention  of  these  transatlantic  voyages  that  we  now  find  occurs  in  a  dis- 
course attributed  to  a  great  French  captain  of  Dieppe,  preserved  in  an  Italian  translation 
by  Ramusio,  in  his  collection  of  voy.iges.^  This  discourse  gives  a  summary  description 
of  the  new  countries,  and  a  very  brief  mention  of  their  discoverers.  From  internal  evi- 
dence it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1539.  Ramusio,  in  introducing  it,  expresses  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  name  of  its  author.  M.  Louis  Estancelin  published 
in  1832  a  journal  of  the  voy.age  made  by  Jean  Parmentier  to  Sumatra  in  1529,  which  cor- 
responds so  exactly  with  the  details  of  a  similar  voyage  in  the  great  captain's  discourse  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  Parmentier  was  the  person  described  by  Ramusio  under  that  title.* 
This  discourse  mentions  the  voyages  of  Denys  and  .Aubert,  and  speaks  of  Verrazano  as 
the  discoverer  of  Norumbega.  From  this  source  other  writers  have  generally  drawn  their 
authority  for  these  early  voy.ages.  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,*  however,  contains  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  American  savages  to  Rouen  in  1509  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  bas- 


'  [There  is  a  sketch  of  this  chart  on  a  Liter 
page.  —  Ed.] 

-  DisciK cry  of  Maine,  p.  181.  [.See  Vol.  IIL 
p.  56.  —  Ed.] 

'  Xavii;ationi,  iii.  423-433. 

*  Recherches  siir  Ics  voyai;es  it  dciOni'crtcs  lies 
nii7'(i;t>Uiirs  A'crniiiitJs.  Svo,  Paris,  1S32.  M. 
Estancelin  gives  (pp.  216-240)  a  transl.ition  of 
the  Italian  version  of  the  great  captain's  dis- 
course. He  thinks  that  it  may  have  been 
written  by  Pierre  Mauclcrc,  the  astronomer  of 
the  "  Sacre,"  one  of  Parmentier's  vessels  ;  but 
MM.  d'.Avezac  and  Margr^-  attribute  it  to  Pierre 
Crignon,  who  was  also  of  Parmentier's  com- 
pany. See  Introduction  to  the  />re/  Recit  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  p.  vii ;  and  Margry's  Les  Navi- 
gations Fran^aises,  pp.  130,  199.     The  Journal  of 


the  Sumatra  voyage  was  found  by  M.  Estancelin 
among  the  papers  of  a  M.  Tarbe  at  Sens,  who 
inherited  it  from  his  brother,  a  merchant  at 
Rouen  ;  see  Rechcrehes,  pp.  191,  192.  M.  Har- 
risse  [yean  et  Se/utstien  Cafvt,  pp.  301-303)  de- 
scribes two  other  manuscripts  relating  to  Par- 
mentier's voyage,  the  mor.'  important  of  which 
will  be  published  in  the  series  of  Voyages  of 
which  the  Cabot  is  the  first  volume.  Cf.  Murphy, 
I'eirazzano,  p.  85;  Ilakluyt,  li''esterne  Plantint;, 
p.  197.  >^ 

*  Eiisebii  Ch;jmcon,  Paris,  1512,  fol.  172;  cf. 
Murphy's  Verrazzano,  p.  62.  Stephanus  was 
the  i)rinter  of  this  Chronicon,  and  151 1  is  found 
in  some  copies,  or  in  what  is,  perhaps,  another 
edition.  Cf.  Harrisse,  Bih.  Am.  Vet.  no.  71 ;  Ai 
ditions,  nos.  43,  54;  Muller  (1872),  no.  571. 
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relief  over  a  tomb  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe,  in  which  American  natives  are 
represented.'     Charlevoix  speaks  of  the  map  which  Jean  Denys  is  said  to  have  made.- 

The  authorities  for  the  voyage  of  Verrazano  are  two  copies  of  his  letter,  written  to  the 
King  of  France  from  Dieppe  July  8,  1524,  on  his  return  from  the  voyage.  Both  of  these 
are,  however,  Italian  translations  of  the  letter,  the  original  of  which  does  not  exist.  One 
was  printed  by  Ramusio  in  1556,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  collection  of  voyages.*  The 
other  was  found  many  years  later  in  the  Strozzi  Library  (the  historical  documents  in  which 
were  afterward  transferred  to  the  Magliabechian,  now  merged  in  the  National  Library)  in 
Florence,  and  was  first  published  in  1841  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with  a 
translation  made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell.*  This  contained  a  Cosmographical  Appendix  not 
in  the  copy  printed  by  Ramusio.  The  earlier  printed  version  was  translated  into  English 
by  Hakluyt  for  his  Diver:  I'oyin^es,  which  appeared  in  London  in  1582,  and  was  incorpo- 
-ated  by  him  into  his  larger  collection  published  in  lOoc.''  Dr.  Cogswell's  translation  was 
reprinted  in  London  by  Dr.  Asher  in  his  Henry  Hudson  the  Navigator,  prepared  for  the 
Hak.u/t  Society  in  1860."  Dr.  Asher  considers  the  Cosmographical  Appendix  a  document 
of  great  importance.  With  this  Strozzi  copy  there  was  found  a  letter  written  by  one 
Fernando  Carli  from  Lyons,  Aug.  4,  1524,  to  his  father  in  Florence,  accounting  for  seniling 
Verrazano's  letter,  which  Carli  though*:  would  interest  his  countrymen.  This  letter  of 
Carli  was  first  printed  in  1844,  with  the  essay  of  George  W.  Greene  on  Verrazano,  in  the 
Sagj^iatore  (i.  257),  a  Roman  journal  of  history  and  philology.  Professor  Greene,  who 
was  the  American  Consul  at  Rome,  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  Verrazano 
letter  for  the  New  York  Society,  and  had  previously  published  his  essay  in  the  North 
American  Rci-ie'iU  for  October,  i  37.  He  reprinted  it  in  his  Historical  Studies.  Carli's 
letter  may  be  consulted  in  English  translations  in  Mr.  Smith's,  .Mr.  Murphy's,  and  Mr. 
Brevoort's  essays  on  Verrazano. 

References  to  the  voyage  occur  occasionally  in  French,  English,  and  Spanish  authors ; ' 


'  Margr>-,  Les  Nin'giatioiis  Fraiifaises,  appen- 
dix, ii.  371  {t  st-(f. 

"■  .Shea's  Charlneix,  i.  106.  .See  the  Edito- 
rial Xote  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  A'avigationi,  iii.  420-423. 

*  Collections,  2J  ser.,  i.  37-6S. 

*  Divers  roynj^cj  (Hakluyt  Society's  ed.), 
PP-  S5"90;  Principal  Xtrvigalions,  iii.  295-300; 
again  in  the  1S09  edition.  Hakluyt  jmits  this 
narrative  in  his  single  volume  of  Navigations, 
published  in  15S9.  [On  the  Hakluyt  publica- 
tions, see  Vol.  HI.,  Index.  —  Ed.] 

"  Pages  197-22S.  It  is  also  reprinted  by 
Murphy  in  his  Verra:zano,  and  by  Conway 
Robinson  in  his  Disccn-eries.  The  Italian  was 
given  in  1S53  in  the  Archriio  Storico  Italiano,  v. 
ix.  Appendix,  with  an  essay  on  Verrazano  by 
Arcangeli. 

'  Lescarbot,  Charlevoix,  and  others  speak  of 
it.  The  earliest  French  mention  in  print  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Belleforest,  in  his  Histoire  uni- 
rerscllj  du  mond:,  1570.  It  was  repeated  in  his 
1575  edition;  and  more  at  length  in  his  Cos- 
mopi-afhie  universelle  de  tout  le  momle.  Ribault, 
whose  expedition  took  place  in  1562,  and  Lau- 
donniere  (i  564-1 565  >  both  speak  of  it.  But  the 
work  of  the  latter  wm  not  printed  until  1586, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  editio  prin- 
cess of  Ribault  is  the  English  translation  pub- 
lished in  15O3.  Hakluyt 's  statement,  in  his 
Discourse  concerring  Westerne  Planting  (Maine 
VOL.  IV.  —  i. 


Historical  Society,  2d  ser.,  ii.  20),  that  Ribault's 
narrative  was  "  e.xtant  in  printe  bothe  in  Frenche 
and  Englishe,"  makes  it  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  mention  in  Pellefotv  t  is  not  the  earliest 
printed  one.     Cf.  Shea's  Charuvoix,  i.  107. 

Among  the  English  authors  Hakluyt  should 
be  particularly  mentioned.  He  speaks  in  the 
Dedication  of  his  Divers  Voyages  (Hakluyt  So- 
ciety's ed.,  p.  II)  of  Verrazano  having  been 
"  thrise  on  that  coast "  [the  American],  and  of 
an  "  okle  excellent  mappe  which  he  gaue  to 
king  Henrie  the  eight ; "  giving  also  a  represen- 
tation of  Lok's  map,  made  "  according  to  Vera- 
zanus  plat."  In  his  Discourse  on  Westerne 
Planting,  iirst  published  by  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  in  1877,  he  s.iys  (pp.  113,  114):  "Tliere 
is  a  mightie  large  oldc  majipe  in  parchemente, 
made,  as  yt  shoulde  seme,  by  Verarsanus  .  .  . 
nowe  in  the  custodie  of  Mr.  Michael  Locke;" 
and  again,  of  "  an  olde  excellent  globe  in  the 
Queenes  privie  gallory  at  Westminster,  which 
also  semeth  to  be  of  Verarsanus  makinge." 

Herrera  condenses  the  account  of  the  voyage 
from  the  letter  published  by  Ramusio  ;  De  Bar- 
cia  (Ensayo  chronologico  para  la  historia  general 
de  la  Florida,  1723)  also  gives  it.  This  latter 
identifies  Verrazano  with  the  corsair, Juan  Florin. 
Dr.  Kohl  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Verra- 
zano's voy.ige,  with  a  valuable  Appendix  on 
maps,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Discovery  0/ 
Maine. 
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and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  years  that  any  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  narrative. 

In  October,  1864,  Mr.  Huckingham  .Smith,  an  accomphshed  scholar,  who  had  been  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Legation  at  .M.idrid,  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  afterward  published  the  same  year  under  the  title,  Ah  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  of  Documents  concerning  a  Discovery  in  A'orth  America  claimed 
to  have  been  made  by  I'errazzano.  Mr.  Smith's  death  interrupted  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  this  essay,  which  he  was  urged  to  prepare.'  Mr.  J.  Carson  Hrevoort  presented 
a  paper  on  X'errazano.  taking  an  opposite  view,  to  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
in  1871,  which  he  printed  three  years  later,  entitled  I'errazano  the  Aavigator:'-  This  was 
followed  by  the  appearance,  in  1S75,  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy's  The  Voyaine  of  I'erraz- 
zano,  in  which  he  makes  an  able  plea  against  the  genuineness  of  the  accounts  of  the  voy- 
age. This  book  caused  considerable  discussion,  and  has  been  answered  several  times.  It 
remains,  I  think,  the  last  word  on  that  side  of  the  question,  ^ — e.xcept  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  omitted  all  notice  of  \'errazano  in  the  revised  edition  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  editors  of  .A))pleton"s  American  Cyc/opirdia  seem  to  adopt  Mr.  Murphy's 
conclusions.  Mr.  Murphy's  book  was  reviewed  by  Harrisse  in  the  Ke-;'ue  critique  for 
Jan.  I,  1876.  and  his  conclusions  were  accepted  with  some  reserve.  It  was  noticed  unfavor- 
ably by  Mr.  Major  in  the  London  Geographical  Mat^azine  iyC\.  186)  for  July,  1876  (copied 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  26,  1.S76),  and  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church  Review  of  the  same  date.  In  187S-1879  papers  on  this  subject  by  De  Costa 
appeared  in  the  Mai;azine  of  American  History,  which  were  afterward  collected  and 
revised  by  their  author,  and  issued,  with  the  title,  Verrazano  the  Explorer,  in  iSSi.  This 
work  contains  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject,  to  which  reference  should  be 
made."  In  this  same  year,  1S81,  M.  Cornelio  Desimoni,  vice-president  of  the  "  Societfi 
Ligure  di  Storia  Patria,''  printed  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Atti  oi  that  Society  a  sec- 
ond Studio  on  Verrazano,  in  which  he  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  voyage.  This  essay  had  been  presented  to  the  third  congress  of  "  Amdricanistes," 
which  met  at  Brussels  in  1879.  ^'-  Desimoni  had  previously  contributed  to  the  Archivio 
Storico  Italiatto  tor  August,  1877.  an  article  upon  this  navigator,''  but  was  able  to  review 
Mr.  Murphy's  book  only  from  notices  he  had  seen  of  it.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  his 
paper  he  states  that  he  had  procured  a  copy,  and,  so  far  from  finding  any  reason  to  modify 
the  views  he  had  expressed,  he  thought  tliat  he  could  find  in  Mr.  Murphy's  essay  addi- 
tional arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  voyage.  Tiie  second  Studio  was  followed  by 
what  M.  Desimoni  modestly  calls  a  Third  Appendix  (the  Studio  having  two  Appendices 
printed  with  it).  This  is  a  paper  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  contains  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  map  of  which  I  shall  speak  later.* 

Hieronimo  da  \'errazano,  the  brother  of  tiie  navigator,  made  about  1529  a  large  niappa- 
mundi,  on  which  the  discoveries  of  Giovanni  are  laid  down."  This  map  is  preserved  in  the 
Borgiano  Museum  of  the  College  "di  Propaganda  Fide  "  in  Rome.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  map  is  an  original ;  and  it  was  first  mentioned  by  Von  Murr  in  his  liehaim,  Gotha, 
1801,  p.  28,  referring  to  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Borgia  of  Jan.  31,  1795,  regarding  it.     It 


'  [See  accounts  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the  X.  E. 
/list,  and  Gcueal.  Kes;.,  1S73.  p.  89,  and  the 
American  Anti(iuarian  Sncicty's  ProceciUni^s, 
April,  1S71.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  the  controversy  in  the  same  publication  by 
Charles  Dcane  and  J.  I>.  W.ishhurn,  April  and 
October,  1876.  Cf.  Duyckinck.  Cyc.  of  Amcr. 
Lit.  SuppUmcnt,  p|\  7,  157.  —  Ed.] 

-  See  Judge  Ijaly's  letter  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Americr'.ii  Geographical  Societv,  vol.  iii. 
p.  80. 

'^  [Harrisse  has  enumerated   the  sources  in 


his  Cal'ols,  p.  279.  De  Costa's  bibliography  first 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
January,  iSSi.  —  El).) 

*  Third  series,  vol.  x.wi.  pp.  4S-6S ;  cf.  also 
his  note  to  M.  Gravier  in  the  Com/'le  rendu  of 
the  "  .^mericanistes,"  1877,  p.  53O. 

''  This  Appendix  is  printed  in  the  Atti,  xv. 
355-378. 

B  [It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ortelius  in  1570, 
aiming  to  enumerate  all  available  maps  for  his 
purpose,  makes  no  mention  of  any  map  by  either 
of  the  Verrazanos.  —  Ed.] 
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the  Atti,  XV. 


was  again  referred  to  in  Milliii's  Magazin  encyclopi'digue,  vol.  l.xviii.  (1807)  ;  but  general 
attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by  M.  Thomassy  in  ICS52,  in  a  communication  publisiied 
in  tlie  A'ouv flit's  Aiiiialfs  ties  I'oyagcsA  Mr.  Brevoort  ^  has  given  a  description  of  it, 
wliich  he  prepared  from  two  photographs,  much  reduced  in  size,  made  for  the  American 
Geograjihical  Society  in  1871.  These  photographs  were  not  large  enough  nor  sufficiently 
distinct  to  allow  the  names  of  places  on  the  American  coast  to  be  read.  This  North 
American  section  of  the  map  was  first  given  with  the  names  by  Dr,  De  Costa,  who  had 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  during  a  visit  to  Rome,  in  the  Magazine  0/ 
American  History  for  August,  1878.^ 

This  map  is  not  dated  :  but  the  following  legend,  placed  at  the  position  of  V'errazano's 
discoveries,  fixes  the  date  for  1529:  '•  X'errazana  sive  nova  gallia  quale  discoprl  5  anni  fa 
giovanni  da  verrazano  fiorentiiio  per  ordine  e  Comandamento  del  Cristianissimo  Re  di 
Francia  "  ("  Verrazana,  or  New  Gaul,  which  was  discovered  five  years  ago  by  Giovanni 
di  \'errazano,  of  Florence,  by  the  order  and  command  of  the  most  Christian  King  of 
F" ranee  "). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  maps  which  show  the  traces  and  influence  of  \'er- 
razano's  voyage  is  the  copper  globe  known  as  the  globe  of  Ulpius,  from  its  maker, 
Euphrosynus  Ulpius,  constructed  (as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  it)  in  1542.  Tliis 
was  found  in  Spain  by  the  late  Buckingham  Smith,  and  bought  for  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  in  1859  by  Mr.  John  D.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Smith  prejiared  a  paper  on  this 
globe,  which  was  printed,  with  a  map  of  the  portion  relating  to  North  America,  in  the 
Historical  Magazine  in  1862.^  Dr.  De  Costa  published,  in  the  A/agazi/te  of  American 
History  for  January,  1879,  an  excellent  account  of  the  globe  of  Ulpius,  with  a  represen- 
tation  of  one  hemisphere,  which,  he  says,  "without  being  a  fac-simile,  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  correct  for  historical  purposes,  and  may  be  relied  upon.''^  On  this  globe, 
between  Florida  and  the  "  Regio  Baccalearum,''  we  find  this  inscription,  covering  a  large 
extent  of  territory  :  "  \'errazana  sive  Nova  Gallia  a  \'errazano  Florentine  comperta  anno 
Sal  MD."  ("X'errazana,  or  New  Gaul,  discovered  by  X'errazano  the  Florentine,  in  the  year 
of  Salv,  tion  MD.").     It  will  be  observed  that  the  date  has  been  left  incomplete. 

Other  maps  showing  traces  of  X'errazano's  voyage  are  enumerated  by  Kohl,  Brevoort, 
and  De  Costa,  the  account  by  the  last-named  being  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
complete." 

The  controversy  about  this  letter  and  voyage  of  Verrazano  has  excited  so  much  inter- 
est, that  it  is  well  to  give  a  concise  summary  of  Mr.  Murphy's  objections  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  voyage,  and  to  consider  with  equal  brevity  some  of  the  replies  to  these 
objections,  and  the  additional  evidence  for  the  support  of  the  narrative  which  has  been 
discovered  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Murphy's  essay. 

The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Murphy  seeks  to  establish  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
brief:  — 

"  That  the  letter,  according  to  the  evidence  upon  which  its  existence  is  predicated,  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Veriazzano ;  that  the  instrumentality  of  the  King  of  France  in  any  such  expe- 
dition of  discovery  as  therein  described  is  unsupported  by  the  history  of  that  country,  and  is  incon 
sistent  with  the  .icknowledged  acts  of  Francis  and  his  successors,  and  therefore  incredible ;  and  that 
its  description  of  the  coast  and  some  of  the  i)hysical  characteristics  of  the  people  and  of  the  country 


1  Fifth  series,  xx.w.  269-272.  The  communi- 
cation runs  through  four  numbers  of  the  Annalcs, 
beginning  with  that  of  October,  1852 ;  its  title 
is  Les  papcs  gcoi^raphcs  et  la  cartographic  dit 
I'atican.  These  papers  were  published  sepa- 
rately the  same  year  under  the  same  title. 

■^   Verrazano  the  A'avigator,  pp.  124,  125. 

'  The  article  was  reprinted  as  a  chapter  of 
the  author's   I'errazaiio  the  Explorer. 


*  Vol.  vi.  pp.  203,  204.  Mr.  Murphy  repro- 
duces this  map  in  his  f'ovai^v  of  I'crrazzaiio, 
p.  114. 

'^  This  paper  forms  a  chapter  of  Verrazano 
the  A'avigator,  pp.  C4-S2.  [An  extract  from  this 
globe  is  givei\  on  a  later  page.  —  Ed.] 

"  Discirtery  oj  Maine,  pp.  290-299;  Verra- 
zano the  Xavigator,  ])p.  140-142  ;  Verrazano  the 
Explorer,  pp.  50-56. 
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are  essentially  false,  and  prove  that  the  writer  coiikl  not  have  made  them  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  as  pretended;  and,  in  conclusion,  it  will  be  shown  that  its  apparent 
knowledge  of  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  coast  was  derived  from  the  exploration  of  Estevan 
(ionic/,  a  Portuguese  pilot  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  that  Verrazzano,  at  the  time 
of  his  prctende'd  discovery,  was  actually  engaged  in  a  corsairial  expedition,  sailing  under  the 
French  Hag,  in  a  different  part  of  the  ocean."' 

Mr.  Murphy  argues,  first,  that  the  letter  is  not  genuine,  because  no  original  has  ever 
"been  exhibited,  or  referred  to  in  any  contemporary  or  later  historian  as  lieing  in  exist- 
ence ;  and,  although  it  falls  within  the  era  of  modern  history,  not  a  single  fact  which  it 
professes  to  describe  relating  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  the  voyage,  or  the 
discovery,  is  corroborated  by  other  testimony,  whereby  its  genuineness  might  even  be 
interred."  -  He  considers  it  "  highly  improbable  "  that  there  could  have  been  a  French 
original  of  the  letter,  from  which  two  transl.ations  were  made,  with  an  interval  of  twenty- 
seven  years  between  them,  "and  yet  no  copy  of  it  in  French,  or  any  memorial  of  its 
existence  in  that  language,  be  known."  ^  As  the  Carli  copy  contains  a  Cosmographical 
Appendix  not  in  the  Ramusio  text,  Mr.  Murphy  assumes  that  Ramusio  took  his  version 
from  the  Carli  manuscript,  revising  it,  and  changing  its  language  to  suit  his  editorial 
taste.  Later  in  his  book  he  goes  farther,  and  accuses  Ramusio  of  suppressing  a  fact 
here  and  .idding  another  there,  to  make  the  Verrazano  narrative  agree  with  other  docu- 
ments in  his  possession.  As  Carli's  letter  to  his  father  covered  his  copy  of  Verrazano's 
letter,  the  inquiry  is  narrowed  down  to  a  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Carli  letter. 
Mr.  Murphy  argues  that  this  letter  cannot  be  genuine,  because  it  was  written  by  an 
obscure  person,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  French  Court,  and  from  Dieppe  (the  port 
from  which  Verrazano  wrote),  only  twenty-seven  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  which 
it  pretended  to  enclose. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  next  division  of  his  argument,  asserts  that  no  such  voyage  was 
made  for  the  King  of  France  :  — 

"  Neither  the  letter,  nor  any  document,  chronicle,  memoir,  or  history  of  .any  kind,  public  or 
private,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  belonging  to  that  period  or  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  then 
bore  the  crown,  mentioning  or  in  any  manner  referring  to  it,  or  to  the  voyage  and  discovery,  has 
ever  been  found  in  France ;  ind  neither  Francis  himself,  nor  any  of  his  successors,  ever  acknowl- 
edged or  in  any  manner  recognized  such  discovery,  or  asserted  under  it  any  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  country  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  he  and  they  ignored  it,  in  undertaking  colonization  in 
that  region,  by  virtue  of  other  discoveries  made  under  their  authority,  or  with  their  permission  by 
their  subjects."* 

He  claims  that  the  accounts  of  Verrazano's  voyage  given  by  French  historians  all  show 
internal  evidence  that  the  information  was  derived  from  Ramusio.  The  life  of  Francis  I., 
he  further  says,  is  a  complete  denial  of  the  assertion  that  Verrazano's  voyage  was  made  by 
his  direction.  Francis  sent  out  ti.e  expeditions  of  Cartier  and  of  Roberval,  and  yet  never 
recognized  the  discovery  made  by  Verrazano.  And  the  map,  sometimes  called  that  of 
Henry  II.  (the  date  of  which,  however,  has  been  supposed  to  be  some  years  earlier  than 
the  accession  of  that  monarch  in  1547),  an  official  map  displaying  all  the  knowledge  the 
French  Court  possessed  of  the  American  co.ist,  is  destitute  of  any  trace  of  Verrazano.* 

Mr.  Murphy  considers  next  what  he  calls  the  misrepresentations  in  the  letter  in  regard 
to  the  geography  of  the  coast.  Only  to  one  place,  an  island,  is  a  name  given.  A  very 
noticeable  omission  is  that  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  could  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  an  explorer  seeking  a  passage  to  Cathay  ;  and  not  even  the  named  island  really 
exists:  there  is  none  on  the  coast  answering  its  description. 


1   TAe  Voyage  of  Verrazzano,  pp.  8,  9. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  14.     Cf.  De  Costa,  p.  21,  n.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  25,  26. 

*  Mr.  Major   has   deciphered  the  following 


legend  on  this  map,  which  settles  its  date : 
"  Faictes  h.  Arques  par  Pierre  Desceliers,  presb'" 
1546."  See  Harrisse's  yra«  et  Sibastitn  Cabot, 
p.  216,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  map  on  a  later 
page. 
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He  next  undertakes  to  show  that  tlie  letter  claims  the  discovery  of  Cape  Hreton  and 
the  southerly  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  that  Ramusio,  knowing  this  claim  to  be  false, 
"deliberately"  interpolated  into  his  text  a  clause  to  limit  Verrazano's  discoveries  to  the 
point  where  those  of  the  Bretons  began. 

Mr.  Murphy  argues  next  that  "  the  description  of  the  people  and  productions  of  the 
land  [were]  not  made  from  the  ])ersonal  observation  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  What 
distinctively  l)elonged  to  the  natives  is  unnoticed,  and  what  is  originally  mentioned  of 
tliem  is  untrue."'  He  thinks  that  all  the  details  given  of  Indian  manners  and  customs 
may  have  been  copied  from  well-known  narratives  of  other  visits  to  other  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  instances  a  source  whence  they  may  have  been  drawn.  Fault  is  found  with 
Verrazano's  letter  because  it  neglects  to  mention  such  peculiarities  of  the  Indians  as 
wampum,  tobacco,  and,  "most  remarkable  omission  of  all,"  the  bark  canoe.  The  falsity 
of  the  narrative,  made  probable  by  these  omissions,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  positive 
statement  of  a  radical  difference  in  complexion  between  the  trilies  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.-  And,  again,  the  condition  in  which  plants  and  veget,ation  are  described 
is  equally  absurd  and  preposterous.  And  so  both  in  the  case  of  the  color  of  tlie  natives 
and  in  that  of  the  conditions  of  tlie  grapes.  Ramusio,  says  Mr.  Murphy,  is  obliged  to  alter 
the  text  of  the  narrative  to  make  these  stories  probable. 

The  extrinsic  evidence  in  support  of  the  Verrazano  discovery  is  next  considered.  As 
Mr.  Murphy  knew  this  evidence,  ii  consisted  of  two  piece  ■  the  Verrazano  map,  and  the 
discourse  of  the  great  French  sea-cajnain.  The  map  was  known,  at  the  time  of  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Murphy's  essay,  only  by  description  and  by  two  inadequate  photographs. 
Our  present  information  about  this  map  is  so  much  greater,  that  Mr.  Murphy's  account 
of  it  may  be  passed  over  until  the  map  itself  is  described,  later.  The  French  captain's 
discourse  is  known  only  in  the  Italian  translation  printed  by  Ramusio,  and  placed  in  his 
third  volume,  immediately  after  the  Verrazano  letter.  Mr.  Murphy  dismisses  this  piece 
of  evidence  with  few  words.  Finding  in  the  discourse  a  clause  relating  to  Verrazano,  he 
at  once  concludes  that  Ramusio  interpolated  it,  to  make  this  document  consistent  with  the 
letter. 

A  skilled  advocate,  after  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  falsity  of  a  document, 
likes  to  find  some  genuine  story  which  may  have  served  the  concocters  of  the  falsehood 
as  a  model  and  storehouse  for  their  lies.  He  wants  also  to  complete  his  case  by  showing 
the  motive  for  the  forgery.  This  motive  Mr.  Murphy  finds  in  the  civic  pride  of  Florence. 
All  the  evidence  in  f-.vor  of  the  story  is  traceable,  he  says,  to  Florence.  As  for  the  model 
and  source  of  tlie  le  ter,  he  discovers  these  in  an  attempt  '•  to  appropriate  to  a  Florentine 
the  glory  which  bel  jnged  to  Estdvan  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  pilot  ...  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor."  He  gives  the  voyage  of  Gomez  in  pretty  full  details.  The  landfall  occurred 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Thence  he  ran  the  coast  northwardly  to  Cape  Breton, 
where  he  turned  and  retraced  his  track  as  far  as  Florida,  returning  to  Spain  by  way  of 
Cuba.  Mr.  .Murphy  brings  forward  the  map  of  Ribero,  made  in  1529.  which  he  claims  as 
an  official  ex'iibition  of  the  discoveries  of  Gomez,  and  which  he  thinks  was  used  in  the 
construction  tf  the  Verrazano  letter,  because  the  several  courses  and  distances  run,  as 
described  in  t  le  letter,  agree  witl.  similar  divisions  on  the  map.' 

Mr.  Murphy  adds  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which  he  gives  the  true  history  of  the  life 
of  Verrazano,  is  he  gathers  it  from  authentic  sources.  Beyond  his  birth  and  parentage 
nothing  is  perhaps  certainly  known,  except  his  career  as  a  French  corsair,  under  the  name 
of  Juan  Florin  or  Florentin.  In  this  capacity  he  made  several  rich  captures  from  the 
Spanish  and  Ponuguese,  notably  the  treasure  sent  home  by  Cortes  in  1523.  Mr.  Murphy 
thinks  that  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  in  France,  which  appears 
to  refer  to  preparations  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  this  time,  is  really  an  allusion  to 
the  proposed  raia,  the  other  being  used  by  the  French  as  a  cloak  or  cover.  At  all  events, 
he  says,  Verrazano  cannot  have  been  in  two  places  at  once,  —  on  the  coast  of  America,  or 

1   P'oyage  of  Vtrrmzano.,  p.  69.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  76-79.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  I2(>-I33. 
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on  his  return  from  Newfoundland  to  France,  and  at  the  same  time  have  taken  a  ship  on 
iier  way  from  tiie  Indies  to  I'ortunal.  He  cites,  as  autiiority  for  this  atiH,  a  statement 
of  the  capture  of  a  treasure  ship  brought  by  a  courier  from  Portugal,  and  mentioned  in 
a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr,  dated  Aiijjust  3,  1524'  Mr-  Murphy  then  closes  with  an  account 
of  tiie  capture  and  exfcution  of  Florin,  or  \crrazano. 

Mr.  Murphy's  argument  is  an  ingenious  and  able  one:  and  the  book,  having  never 
been  published,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  all.'^ 

To  the  objections  named  in  the  first  divisions  of  Mr.  Murphy's  ar^^iiment,  —  that  the 
letter  could  not  have  been  written  by  \'errazano,  and  that  no  such  voyage  or  discovery  was 
made  for  the  King  of  France. — re|)lies  suggest  themselves  very  easily.  We  have  no 
orif'nals  of  many  important  documents,  and  yet  do  not  doubt  their  general  accuracy,  —  the 
let.  of  Columbus  and  \'esputius,  for  instance  ;  the  original  French  of  Kihault  :  and, 
to  come  closer  to  Mr.  Murphy,  where  is  the  report  of  Gomez'  voyage.'  There  is  none; 
and  its  only  supports  are  an  occasional  not  too  flattering  reference  in  the  historians,  and 
a  map  m.ide  by  another  b.and.  The  despised  voyage  of  Verraz.ano  rests  u|)on  both  a 
personal  narrative  and  a  map,  the  work  of  a  brother.^ 

Mr.  .Murphy  himself  furnishes  corroborative  testimony  to  the  prob.iblc  truth  of  Verr.v 
zano's  voyage.  He  cites  a  passage  from  Andrade's  Chronicle  of  John  III.,  then  King  of 
Portugal.  Uy  this  it  appears  that  John  learned  that  one  "  JoAo  Varezano.  a  Florentine.'' 
had  offered  to  the  King  of  France  to  "discover  other  kingdoms  in  the  E.ist  which  the 
Portuguese  had  not  found,  and  that  in  the  ports  of  Normandy  a  fleet  was  being  made 
ready  under  the  favor  of  the  admirals  of  the  coast  and  the  dissimulation  of  Francis,  to 
colonize  the  land  of  Santa  Cruz,  called  Brazil,"  etc.  The  Portuguese  King  lost  no  time  in 
sending  a  special  ambassador,  Joao  da  Silveyra,  to  remonstrate ;  and  .Mr.  Muiphy  prints 
a  letter  from  him  to  his  sovereign,  dated  .April  25,  1523,  in  which  he  says:  •' liy  what 
I  hear.  Maestro  Joao  Verazano,  who  is  going  on  the  discovery  of  Cathay,  has  not  left 
up  to  this  date  for  want  of  opportunity,  and  liecause  of  differences.  I  understand,  be- 
tween himself  and  men:  and  on  this  tojjic,  though  knowing  nothing  positively,  I  have 
written  my  doubts  in  accompanying  letters.  I  shall  continue  to  doubt,  unless  he  take  his 
departure."  ■* 

His  Appendix  contains  also  the  agreement  made  by  Admiral  Chabot  with  Verrazano 
an  1  others  to  •'  equip,  victual,  and  fit  three  vessels  to  make  the  voyage  for  spices  to  the 
I  .idies.''  Of  this  expedition  \'errazano  was  to  be  chief  pilot.  Chabot  was  created  admiral 
in  March,  \^,2(\  which  settles  the  date  of  this  agreement.  All  these  documents  Mr. 
Murphy  is  obliged  to  twist  into  attempts  to  cover  attacks  on  Spanish  or  Portuguese  com- 
merce by  pretended  voyages  to  the  West.  Is  it  not  easier  to  take  the  simple  meaning 
which  they  carry  on  their  face?  This  agreement  with  the  Admiral  is  supported  by  two 
documents  first  printed  by  M.  Harrisse.^  In  the  first  Giovanni  appoints  his  brother  Jerome 
his  attorney  during  the  voyage  to  the  Indies  ;  the  seconti  is  an  agreement  with  one  Adam 
Godefroy,  bourgeois  of  Rouen,  in  reference  to  some  trading  contemplated  in  the  voyage.* 
Dr.  De  Costa  brings  forward  also  another  document  relating  to  \'errazano.  dated  "the  last 
day  cf  September.  1525,"  found  in  the  archives  of  Rouen:  and  .M.  Margry  states  that  he 
has  a  letter  written  at  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1527,  in  which  \'errazano  is  said  to  be  preparing  to 
visit  America  with  five  ships.'     And  here,  too,  a  reference  should 


tn  nve  ships.'     And  here,  t< 

'    I'oyaj^c  of  I'crrazzano,  ]).  145. 

-  [He  calls  it  "A  Chapter  in  the  Early  His- 
tory- of  Maritime  Discoveiy  in  America."  Schol- 
ars regret  that  his  death,  Dec.  2,  1SS2,  iirevented 
the  completion  of  such  a  comprehensive  work, 
which  was  to  be  the  crowning  labor  of  his 
literary  life.  There  are  accounts  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy (with  portraits)  in  Stiles's  Brooklyn,  ii.  266; 
A'ltv  York  Gtncaloguai  and  Bioip^aphical  Record, 
January,  1SS3;  Democratic  Knicw,  xxi.  78  (  k1. 


193.  His  library  was  particularly  rich  in  edi- 
tions of  Ptolemy  and  other  early  works  of  geog- 
raphy and  exploration.  Cf.  Duyckinck,  Cyc.  cj 
Anicr.  Lit.  Suf'flcmcnt,  154.  —  Ed.] 

^  M.ajor,  in  Gco^afhical  Magcizine,  iii.  1S8. 

■•    V'oyai;e  of  I'errazzano,  pp.  139,  163. 

'  Kr-tte  critique,  January,  1876. 

''  M.  Dcsimoni  also  prints  these  documents! 
Atti,  XV.  176. 

'   Verrazano  the  Explorer,  preface. 
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Verrazano  to   England  with   fome   map  or  globe,  as   mentioned   more   than  once   by 
H.ikluyt.' 

There  is  yet  hop«  thai  th<  oripnal  of  tiie  Verrazano  "fetter  may  he  discovered.  Dr. 
I)e  Costa  thinks  that  be  has  cridcncc  of  its  probable  existence  at  one  time  in  Spain  ;  and 
also  that  it  was  used  by  Allcfonsce  in  154;,  —  eleven  years  before  the  publication  by 
Kamusio.'  There  ceriainlr  seems  no  j^reati-r  imjirobahility  in  llie  supposition  of  two  inde- 
pendent translation*.  Carli's  and  Ramusio's.  from  a  sinji^lu  original,  now  lost,  than  in  the 
assumption  that  Kamusio  re-wrote  the  Carii  text  and  omitted  the  cosmoyraphical  appen- 
dix. Indeetl  Mr.  Murphy "s  charge,  renewed  at  interv.ils  in  his  es.say  as  his  theory  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  letter  requires.  — that  Ramusio  was  >;uilty  of  almost  frautlulent  editing, 
—  has  no  foundation.  The  reputation  of  the  Italian  editor  stands  too  liigh  to  be  easily 
assailed;  and  as  he  was  «»ot  a  Florentine,  motive  for  the  deceit  is  lacking.  A  careful  col- 
lation of  the  verbal  diifereaces  between  the  versions  is  said  to  support  the  theory  that  they 
are  separate  transbtions  of  one  original.*  And  M.  Oesinioni,  presumably  an  exact 
scholar  of  his  own  lanspiage.  asserts  that  a  philological  examination  of  the  two  texts  shows 
that,  if  either  is  a  rimam^iala  (worke<l  over)  copy,  it  is  Carli's,  and  not  Ramusio's.* 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  Carli's  letter  to  his  father,  the  epistle  contains  a  reference  to 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  King  at  Lyons,  fi.ving  its  date,  and  giving  thereby  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  reality.  There  is  really  no  improbai)ility  in  the  statement  that  \'errazano  had 
sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Lyons  merchants,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  suppose  Carli  ii» 
the  employ,  or  enjoying  the  friendship,  of  one  or  more  of  these  merchants.  The  govern 
ment  of  France  had  not  been  extended  over  the  seaports  long  enough  to  make  it  an*, 
breacli  ot  privilege  to  communicate  the  results  of  a  voyage  to  others  than  the  King.  And, 
as  Mr.  .M.ajor  observes,  in  regard  to  the  great  distance  between  Diejjpe  and  Lyons,  ••  it 
would  be  a  poor  courier  nho  could  not  compass  that  distance  in  twenty-seven  d.ays." '^ 

A  reason  for  the  failure  d  the  Verrazano  letter  to  make  any  impression  on  the  French 
King,  or  to  influence  his  subsequent  action  in  reference  to  American  discoveries  and 
colonization,  is  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Francis  at  this  time.  Engaged  in 
constant  wars,  almost  from  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was,  in  the  summer 
of  1524.  hurrying  south  to  defend  Provence  from  the  attack  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon 
and  the  ^Larquis  of  Pescara.  who  had  obtained  permission  of  Charles  V.  to  invade  it. 
Many  towns,  the  capital.  .Aix.  among  them,  soon  submitted  to  the  Imperial  forces:  .Mar- 
seilles was  hotly  besieged,  and  o.nly  relieved  by  the  close  approach  of  Francis  with  his 
army.  Now  the  Quieen-Mother  was  renamed  Regent  of  France,  and  the  war  transferred 
to  Italy,  where,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Feb. 
24,  1525,  Francis  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  following  year  was  spent  in 
captivity  in  Spain.  On  his  release  he  at  once 
broke  his  plighted  faith,  to  renew  the  liitter 
struggle  with  the  Emperor.  For  the  time 
there  couki  be  thought  or  plans  for  nothing 
but  war.  \'errazano  and  his  discovery  were 
entirely  forgotten  at  Coun. 

To  .Mr.  .Murphy's  objections  founded  on 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  coast  geogra- 
phy, and  the  mistakes  and  omissions  in  the 
description  of  the  people,  contained  in  the 
letter,  it  is  sufficient  to  a.-^wer  that  that  gentleman  mistakes  the  character  of  the  letter,  and 
demands  more  from  it  than  he  has  a  right  to  expect.     "  We  do  not  quite  see,"  says  .Mr. 


AN   AlTTOGR.^PH    OF 
FR.-\XCIS  I. 


'  See  Hakluvt's  Disjcurse  .n  H'-aerm  Plant- 
"y.  printed  by  the  Maine  HLjtoncal  Societv 
and   also  Mr.   Deane's  note  at  p.  zi6  of  that 

volume. 


*  Verrazano  the  Explorer,  pp.  14-19,  21,  n.  3. 
••  Ibid.,  pp.  9-12. 

*  Aiti,  XV.  124,  146,  147, 

"  Geographical  Magatine,\\\.  187. 
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Major,  "  why  the  first  description  of  a  country  ihould  he  the  only  one  exj^ctcd  to  be  free 
from  im|)L'r('i'cti()ns."  '  All  the  accounts  of  the  early  vi«llt  to  thlii  country  have  mixed  with 
tlie  nL'iier.ii  truth  of  the  narrative  more  or  less  ahsurd  and  improbable  statements.  iJr. 
Kohl  says  :  '•  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  old  navigators  in  these  western  countries  very 
often  saw  what  they  wished  to  see."  '^  As  for  the  omission  to  notice  the  Chesapeake 
Hay,  and  to  describe  wampum,  tobacco,  and  the  bark-canoe,  others  besides  ^Verraiant) 
li.ivc  been  K""')'  "f  'he  same  otl'ence." 

The  N'erra^ano  letter  should  be  rej^arded,  not  as  an  exiict,  well-digested  report  of  the 
voyage  (such  as  a  modern  e.xplorer  might  make),  bet  rather  as  the  first  hasty  announce- 
ment to  the  King  of  his  return  and  of  the  success  of  the  vo'/age.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  mention  is  made  in  it  of  a  "  little  book,"  called  by  Dr.  Kohl  "the  most 
precious  part  of  wh.it  N'erra^ano  wrote  respecting  his  voyage,''*  wherein  were  noted  the 
observations  of  longitude  and  latitude,  of  the  currents,  ebb  and  tlooil  of  the  sea,  and  of 
other  matters  which  he  hoped  might  be  serviceable  to  navigators.  These  and  other  notes 
were  doubtless  used  by  the  brother,  Mieronimo,  in  making  his  map,  and  the  abundance  of 
names  ilis|)layed  on  that  map  is  a  reiily  to  .Mr.  Murphy's  objection  that  the  letter  contains 
but  one  name.  —  the  Island  of  Louise. 

I  shall  enumerate  the  authorities  for  the  voyage  of  (iomez  later  in  this  essay;  but  as 
Mr.  Murpliy  tiiuis  in  it  the  source  of  the  forged  X'errazano  Icttor,  something  must  be  said 
of  it  here.  First,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  Mr.  .Mur|)liy  refuses  the  narrative  of  Ver- 
razano's  voyage  utterly,  lie  finds  no  difficulty  in  acce|)ting  one  of  Gomez'  which  is  to 
a  great  degree  of  his  own  (Murphy's)  construction.  Dr.  Kohl  and  other  scholars  have 
found  it  impossible  to  decide  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  extent  and  direction  of  this 
voy.ige.  Mr.  Murphy  presents  u.s  with  full  details, — a  landfall  in  .South  Carolina;  a 
coasting  voy.ige  to  the  north  as  far  as  Cape  Breton,  a  careful  ol)servation  on  the  return  of 
rivers,  capes,  and  b.ays  ;  a  temporary  belief  that  he  had  found  the  strait  he  was  seeking  in 
the  I'enobscot,  or  "  Kio  de  los  Oamos,"  on  account  of  the  great  tide  issuing  from  it,  and 
a  return  to  .Spain  by  way  of  Cuba.  The  authorities  cited  in  su|)port  of  these  .statements 
are  Peter  Martyr's  /)tuii/is,  Herrera,  and  Cespedes'  Y'slario  i;c>teritl,  —  the  last  in  manu- 
script. The  extracts  from  Martyr  and  Herrera  I  have  reserved  for  another  part  of  this 
chapter.''  They  do  not  support  Mr.  Murpliy's  details.  The  Cespedes  manuscript  was 
the  subject  of  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Ituckingham  Smith  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  briefly  reported  in  the  Historical  Mai^azine.^  Mr.  Smith  h.td  not  been  able  to 
find  tliis  manuscript,  but  understood  that  it  contained  a  full  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Gomez.  Mr.  Murpliy's  note  shows  that  he  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  National  Library 
at  M.adrid.  The  director  of  that  library  has  examined  thus  manuscript  at  the  request  of 
Harrisse,  and  has  not  found  in  it  any  rejjort  of  the  voy.-ige  of  Gomez  by  the  navigator, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  detailed  account  of  the  expedition.  There  is  a  reference  which 
shows,  perhaps,  that  Cespedes  had  seen  one  of  Gomez'  writings.' 

The  attempt  to  derive  the  A'errazano  letter  from  the  voy.ige  of  Gomez  is  called  by 
Mr.  Major  the  '•climax  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Murphy's  constructive  imputations."'  His 
elaborate  comparison  of  the  courses  of  Verrazano  with  similar  divisions  on  Ribero's  map 
is  open  to  serious  question.  There  are  no  such  divisions  on  the  map.  He  argues  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  extreme  terms  of  Verrazano's  voyage,  and  neglects  the  intermediate 
term,  the  latitude  of  the  harbor  where  the  explorers  spent  fifteen  d.ays,  doubtless  the  most 
accurate  latitude  taken.  And  even  at  the  close  of  his  comparison  he  allows  that  the  lati- 
tudes of  Ribero's  map  are  wrong,  and  says  that  the  map  does  not  give  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  voyage  of  Gomez.     It  does  not  give  by  name  the  "  Rio  de  los  Gamos  "  which 


'  Cepi^yaphical  A/ai;azi>u;  iii.  1S7. 
'^  Disart'cry  of  Maine,   |).  253;   and  cf.  also 
Desimoni  in  Atti,  xv.  120. 

"   Verrazano  the  Explorer,  p.  35. 
*  Discoiery  of  Maine,  p.  269. 


*  Sec /ost,  p.  29. 
"  Vol.  X.  1S66,  p.  229. 

■  Jean  et  Sebastien  Cabot,  pj).  2S4-287  ;  Har- 
risse cites  the  passages  about  Gomez. 
'  Gto^raphiccU  Magazine,  iii.  187. 
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Cesp^des  fiays  (iomcz  discovered,  although  that  estuary  was  already  drawn,  in  the  same 
form  i{ivcn  to  it  l)y  Kilicro,  on  the  earlier  Weimar  map  of  1517,  which  map  omits  the  name 
of  t.ome^  allogetlier,' 

The  passage  from  one  of  I'cter  Martyr's  letters,  wliicli  Mr.  Murphy  cites  to  prove  that 
^  etrn'ino  was  capturing  a  Tortuguese  vessel  at  tlie  lime  when  the  letter  claimed  him  as 
titakin;  discoveries,  is  not  very  conclusive.  Mr.  .M.ijor  tiiinks  that  there  was  time  for 
him  li.  have  run  down  fron)  Dieppe,  after  his  return  to  that  port,  10  tlu  coast  of  I'ortugal, 
attractci  by  so  ricli  a  game  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  due.its.  Hut  .M.irtyr's 
statement  is  indeliiiite.  Tliere  are  no  particul.irs  of  time  or  place,  when  or  wliere  tiic 
treasure  w.is  taken.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  news  brought  by  the  courier  was  more 
than  a  rumor.  Martyr's  langu.ige  is :  "  Ad  aliud  h.ic,  iter  fecit  regis  I'ortugallia-  cursor, 
(|Uod  I' loriiuiH  pyr.it.i  (ialius  nauim  regi  suo  rapt.uferil  ab  Indis  venientem,  (|u.i  nierces 
velieli.'itur  ■.'cnunarum  et  aromatuin  ad  ducatorum  centum  octuginta  millium  summam 
con(^uuri•.ur."  ■' 

The  map  «if  Hieronimo  da  Verrazano  is  without  tloubt  the  strongest  support  of  the 
letter  and  voyage  of  his  brother  (iiovanni.  That  these  persons  were  brotliers  appears 
from  a  document  dated  M.iy  11,  1530,  whereby  the  ii.ivigator  constitutes  "Jarosme  tie 
\araseniie.  son  frc-re  et  heritier,''  his  attj>rney  to  act  for  him  during  a  proposed  voyage 
to  the  Indies  This  paper,  first  printed  by  M.  Ilarrisse  in  1876,  is  signed  "Janus  Ver- 
razanus.''  Dr.  De  Costa  gives  a  lac-simile  of  this  signature,  —  here  reproduced,  —  the 
only  known  autograph  of  V'errazano.' 


(pn^  \err^itnM^  \^ 


Mr.  lirevoort  gives  perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  map,  and  I  condense  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  account  of  it.  The  map  is  on  three  sheets  of  parchment,  pasted  together, 
and  is  260  centimetres  long  and  130  wide  (alwut  102  inches  by  51),  its  length  being  just 
double  the  width.  It  is  well  preserved,  somewhat  stained;  but  no  ))art,  e.\cept  coast-name.s, 
is  indistinct.  Its  projection  is  the  sim|)le  cylindrical  square  one,  in  which  all  the  degrees 
of  latitude  are  made  equal  to  e.ich  other  and  to  the  ■ '(uaforial  ones.  Like  other  maps 
of  its  period,  it  has  the  ecpiator  drawn  below  the  middle  of  the  map.  and  shows  90"  of  lati- 
tude north,  and  64'  south  of  it.  In  breadth  it  represents  about  320'  of  longitude.  There 
IS  no  graduation  for  longitude  ;  but  the  meridians  that  cross  the  centres  and  sides  of  the 
two  great  circles  of  windroses  appear  to  be  drawn  seventy  degrees  apart.  There  is  the 
usual  network  of  cross-lines  radiating  from  windroses,  with  one  great  central  rose  in 
north  latitude  i()°.  From  the  centre  of  each  rose  thirty-two  lines  are  drawn  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  these  lines  are  prolonged  to  the  margin  of  the  map.  One  meridian  is 
divided  into  degrees  of  latitude  of  equal  size,  each  one  numbered.  Close  to  the  upper 
margin  there  is  a  small  scale,  with  a  legend  explaining  that  from  ])oint  to  point  there  are 
twelve  and  a  half  leagues,  each  of  four  miles.  The  scale  is  equal  to  eighteen  degrees 
of  latitude  in  length,  and  is  subdivided  into  six  parts,  each  having  four  divisions  or 
points. 

Mr.  Brevoort  next  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  representation  of  different  parts  of 
the  world  upon  this  map.     Passing  somewhat  rapidly  over  the  eastern  hemisphere,  which 


'  Dr.  De  Costa  considers  this  question  of  the 
deduction  of  the  letter  from  the  Ribero  map, 
and  gives  on  one  sheet  a  sketch  of  the  coast 
from  the  Verrazano  map,  and  the  same  coast  ac- 
cording to  Ribero.     See  Vi-rrazano  Ihe  Explorer, 

VOL.    IV.  —  4. 


pp.  22-25.  ^'-  Desimoni  devotes  a  section  of  his 
paper  to  the  same  question.    Atti,  xv.  126-130. 

^  Mart>T,  Opus  epistolarum,  ed.  1530,  fol 
cxciiii. 

'  Verrazano  the  Explorer,  p.  44. 
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rili;    VKKRAilANO    MAI' 


'  A  fac-siiiiilc  of  the  engraving  given  l)y  Brevoort,  sutticieni  tor  a  general  outline. 
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appears  to  be  generally  drawn  from  tlic  most  recent  authorities,  he  takes  up  the  western 
in  some  detail.  The  latitudes  of  the  map  are  wrong;  all  the  West  India  Islands  are 
placed  several  degrees  too  liigh,  thus  forcing  northward  all  other  pla>  ,.  Verrazano's 
i.indfall,  for  instance,  is  here  iiulicate<l  at  about  42^,  instead  of  34",  as  stated  in  tlie  letter. 
With  this  correction  the  map  shows  tlie  American  coast  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 
Three  I''reiKh  standards  '  are  placetl  (according  to  Brevoort)  on  the  territory  claimed  as 
X'errazano's  discovery,  —  one  at  the  southern  and  one  at  the  northern  limit,  witii  the  third 
at  tlie  place  where  the  exjilorers  spent  fifteen  days.  Over  these  three  flags  appears  the 
inscription,  in  capital  letters,  '•NO\'.\  CALLI.'V  SIVK  I UCATAN  i:r,"  and  the  legend, 
alreadv  cited,  "vkkkazana  sivi-:   nova  (iAi.LiA,"  etc. 

Mr.  Hrevoort  has  industriously  collected  the  scanty  references  to  this  maj)  after  it  became 
the  property  of  Cardinal  liorgia,  'vith  whose  collection  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Propaganda 
in  1S04  ;  but  he  has  been  unable  to  iliscovcr  the  time  when  the  Cardinal  procured  it,  and  the 
.source  whence  it  came  to  his  collection.    Nothing,  indeed,  is  known  of  its  early  history. - 

Dr.  De  Costa  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the  map  of  Hieronimo.  After  showing 
that  the  map-maker  and  the  n.ivigator  were  brothers,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  genesis 
of  the  map,  and  finds  the  beginning  of  its  North  American  portion  in  the  Lorraine  map, 
published  in  the  I'tolemy  of  1513.  The  latitudes  of  the  Verrazano  map  are  recognized 
as  erroneous,  and  the  observer  is  warned  to  disregard  them.  '•  When  this  is  done,  the 
student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  outlines  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast, 
[•'or  general  correctness,  the  delineation  is  not  equalled  by  any  map  of  the  si.\teenth  cen- 
tury."    Prominent  places  are  identified  and  named. 

The  influence  of  this  map  upon  subsecjuent  ones  is  next  considered,  and  a  long  list 
of  maps  showing  this  influence  is  cited.  Dr.  De  Costa  adds  to  the  value  of  his  discus- 
sion by  giving  tracings  from  several  of  these  maps,  with  fac-similes  of  the  Verrazano  map, 
and  an  enlarged  drawing  of  its  coast-line."  But  the  strong  point  of  his  chapter,  and  that 
for  which  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit,  is  the  publication  of  a  sketch  of  \'errazano's 
coast  of  the  United  States,  with  the  names  of  places  attached.  These  names  he  de- 
ciphered from  the  original  map  during  a  late  visit  to  Rome.  They  are,  of  course,  of  the 
greatest  value  in  any  future  study  of  the  map.  Dr.  De  Costa  enters  somewhat  into  a 
study  of  these  names. ^ 

M.  Desimoni,  while  generally  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  De  Costa's 
work,  and  praising  that  gentleman's  scholarship  and  research,  could  not  accept  all  his 
inferences  in  the  matter  of  the  names,  and  doubted  some  of  his  readings.  He  therefore 
caused  a  fiesli  examination  of  the  map  to  be  made,  tli'.oui;h  the  kind  and  learned  services 
of  Dr.  (Jiacomi)  l.umbroso  anil  Canon  Kabi.mi.  He  points,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Stiiiiio 
siiOin/o  on  \erra/.iiio.  in  parallel  columns,  the  variatio.is  from  De  Costa's  readings.  The 
great  difiicully  and  doubt  attending  the  deciphering  words,  particularly  names,  in  old 
documents  and  maps,  is  well  known  to  ,dl  who  have  attempted  such  work.' 

A  discovery  m.ide  lately  at  Milan  brings  out  a  new  map,  and  one  of  gre.it  value  in  the 
discussion  of  Wrrazano's  voy.age.  M.  Desimoni,  on  his  return  to  Ceno.i  from  the 
Geographical  Congress  held  at  \'enice  in  September,  iSSi,  stopped  at  Milan,  where  he 
visited  the  Ambrosian  Library  to  consult  s(mie  maps.  He  was  there  tolil  by  the  />>,/,  f to, 
the  Abbe  Ceriani,  th.it  a  map  by  \esconte  M.ioijiolo.  hitlicrlo  supposed  to  bear  the  date 
ol    15S7.  ami   therefore  to   hive  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  second  generation  of  this 

By  comparing  the  legend  on  this  map  with 


familv  of  map-makers,  w.is  really  d.ited 


'  [There  is  an  interesting  memoir  on  the 
hisliiry  of  the  sueeessive  French  flags  in  the  /'.■- 
7'iir  i/<x  (/iK'stii'iis  /'iis/itrii/iii's,  x.  1 48,  404;  xvii. 
506. —  Knl 

-  I'Or  .Ml.  lirevnort's  aecount  and  description 
of  this  map,  see  his  r,>ni:ciii,>  llu  \avii;ator, 
pp.  I -'-■-!  39. 

•'  I  I'lie  lulitdr  has  iraeed  the  cartographical 


history  i>f  the  Western  Sea  in  a  \ote  following 
this  ehapter.  —  I'.ii.j 

*    l',>y,iz,i<io  t/if  /-'.xploirr,  pp.  43-65. 

•■'  Atti,  x\.  ifM)-i7(i.  In  a  "revised  extract 
from  the  Vena/ano  map,  i.'^Si,"  prepared  after 
the  piiblie.ilion  i>f  his  hook.  Dr.  De  Costa  accepts 
all,  or  verv  nearly  all,  of  M.  Desiinoni's  eorrcc- 
linns,  wliieli  are,  liowevor.  not  of  iiuich  nioinenl. 
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one  of  similar  form  and  writing  on  a  map  of  1524,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  numeral  2  in 
the  first  map  had  become  an  8  by  lengthening  the  curves  of  the  figure  until  they  were 
finally  joined.  This  appeared  to  have  been  done  with  ink  of  a  paler  color.  M.  Desimoni 
reproduces  the  two  legends,  to  show  the  process.'  He  finds  also  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
map,  supposed  of  1587,  which  prove  that  it  must  belong  to  the  first  decades  of  the  century, 
and  therefore  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  cor-^ctness  of  the  change  in  the  date. 

Fresh  from  studies  of  early  American  voy.iges,  M.  Desimoni  examined  the  North  Amer- 
ican portion  of  this  map.  particularly  the  coast,  with  as  great  care  as  his  limited  time  and  the 
poor  condition  of  the  parchment  permitted.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the 
ccist  bore  names  closely  relatetl  both  to  the  Verrazano  and  to  other  maps  whose  source  is 
yet  undiscovered.  He  made  a  copy  of  the  names,  and  afterward  submitted  his  work  to  Sig- 
nor  Carlo  Prayer,  of  Milan,  who  verified  it,  and  also  furnished  as  perfect  a  copy  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  of  the  names,  and  a  sketch  of  the  whole  coast.  This  was  reproduced  by 
M.  Desimoni  to  illustrate  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Society  Ligure  di'  Storia  I'atria. 

This  map  measures  about  seventy-five  centimetres  in  length  by  about  fifty  in  width, 
—  about  29>2  inches  by  igjj.  Its  legend  reads:  "  \'esconte  de  MaioUo  conposuy  banc 
cartam  in  Janua  anno  dfiy.  1527,  die  xx  Decenbris."  The  place  occupied  in  the  Verrazano 
map  by  the  title  Nova  Gallia,  etc.,  and  the  legend  about  Verrazano's  discovery,  bears  in 
this  map  the  name  Francesca,  to  indicate  exactly  a  name  for  the  whole  region. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Verrazano  by  name  in  this  map,  but  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  a  connection  between  Maggiolo's  map  and  that  of  Hieronimo  da  Verrazano  ;  very 
probably,  M.  Desimoni  tliinks,  through  the  intervention  or  medium  of  some  chart  or 
charts  yet  unknown.  The  Maggiolo  map  has  a  reference  to  Florence,  Verrazano's  birth- 
place, in  the  names  of  "  Valle  unbrosa"  (\'allambrosa),  '•  Careggi,"  etc. ;  references  to 
France  and  Francis  in  such  names  as  "  Anguileme,"'  "  Longavilla,"  "  Normanvilla," 
"  Diepa,''  "  San  Germano,"  and  others,  particularly  "  Luisa,"  applied  to  an  island.  The 
map  is  connected  with  Verrazano's,  not  only  by  this  name,  but  by  a  great  number  which  the 
two  have  in  common.  It  is  true  that  these  names  are  not  always  applied  to  the  same 
positions  on  the  two  maps  :  "  Luisa''  is  a  squarisii  island  on  the  Maggiolo  map,  and  a  tri- 
angular one  on  the  other,  and  in  the  letter.  The  latitudes  of  Maggiolo's  map  are  different. 
Florida  is  placed  as  far  south  as  the  tropic.  There  is  naturally  some  diversity  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  distances  from  place  to  place.  But  the  sub- 
stantial points  are  equivalent,  if  not  identical.  We  have  the  Nova  (Jallia  in  its  equiva- 
lent, Francesca  ;  the  same  allusions  in  the  names  to  Tuscany,  France,  Dieppe ;  and  an 
identity  in  the  names  of  three  very  important  places,  —  "  Luisa,"  the  port  of  refuge,  and 
the  attempt  to  show  Cape  Cod. 

M.  Desimoni  examines  again  the  map  of  Gastoldo,  first  published  in  the  Ptolemy 
of  1548,  inserted  later  in  Ramusio's  third  volume,  and  the  globe  known  as  the  globe 
of  Ulpius,  already  mentioned  here.  Both  contain  names  that  appear  on  the  Verrazano 
map;  but  an  examination  shows  that  both  contain  names  not  on  that  map,  and  each 
contains  at  least  one  name  not  on  the  other.  All  these  names  are  found  on  the  map  of 
Maggiolo;  and  M.  Desimoni  concludes  his  paper  with  a  table  in  four  parallel  columns, 
in  which  a  careful  comparison  is  given  of  the  nomenclature  of  four  maps,  —  the  Maggiolo 
of  1527,  the  X'errazano  of  1529,  the  Ulpius  globe  of  1542,  and  the  Gastoldo  of  1548.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  voyage  of  Gomez  is  found  in  Oviedo's  Snmario,  which  was 
published  at  Toledo  Ir.  .  s.;6.^     It  is  there  stated  (folio  xiv,  7'erso)  that  Gomez  returned  in 


'  [These  legends  arc  shown  on  the  Aic-simile 
of  Desimoni's  reproduction, given  on  a  later  page. 
—  El>.] 

'•^  M.  Desimoni's  paper  is  printed  in  the  Atti 
of  the  Genoese  Society,  xv.  355-378.  Mr.  Hre- 
voorf  wa.s  the  first  in  this  country  to  call  attention 
to  this  Maggiolo  map,  in  the  Magazine  of  Amer- 
ican History  for  February,  1882.     He  furnished 


a  second  article  on  the  subject  in  the  number  of 
the  following  July.  This  map  is  given  on  a  later 
jiage. 

'  ChieJo  de  la  natural  liyslori:;  ,c  las  Inilias. 
Con  preuilegio  de  la  S.  C.  C.  M.  On  the  verso  of 
the  titlepage,  Sumario  de  la  natural  y  i^eneral 
istoria  de  las  /ndias,  que  escriuio  Gofalo  Fermidez 
de  Oviedo,  alias  de  I  'aides,  natiira  de  la  villa  dt 
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November  from  a  voyage  begun  the  year  before  (1524,  which  we  now  know  is  an  error)  ; 
that  he  had  found  in  the  north  "a  greate  parte  of  lande  continuate  from  that  which  is 
caued  Baccaleos,  discoursynge  towarde  the  West  to  the  xl.  and  xli.  degree  [et  puesta 
en  quarenta  grados  y  xli,  et  assi  algo  mas  y  algo  menos],  fro  whense  he  brought  certeyn 
Indians,"  etc' 

Peter  Martyr's  Decades  were  published  in  a  complete  edition  at  Alcala  in  1 530,^  and 
his  Letters  appeared  also  that  same  year  from  the  same  press.'  He  speaks  thus  of  Gomez 
in  the  Decades  :  "  It  is  also  decreed  that  one  Stephanas  Gomez,  who  also  himselfe  is  a 
skillful  navigator,  shal  goe  another  way,  whereby,  betweene  the  Baccalaos  and  Florida, 
long  since  our  countries,  he  saith  he  will  finde  out  a  waye  to  Cataia :  one  onely  shippe, 
called  a  Caruell,  is  furnished  for  him,  and  he  shall  haue  no  other  thing  in  charge  then  to 
search  out  whether  any  passage  to  the  great  Chan,  from  out  the  diuers  windings  and  vast 
compassings  of  this  our  Ocean,  were  to  be  founde."  * 

And  later  he  narrates  the  return  of  the  expedition,  its  failure  to  find  the  strait  (declar- 
ing his  own  opinion  that  Gomez'  "  imaginations  were  vaine  and  frivolous  "),  and  tells  the 
story  about  the  mistake  of  clo7<es  and  slaves.^  In  a  letter  wTJtten  in  August,  1524,  he 
speaks  also  of  the  voyage  of  Gomez,  but  I  find  no  mention  of  his  return  in  that  publication.' 

Gomara  devotes  a  short  chapter  to  Gomez.  He  says  that  his  purpose  was  to  find  a 
northern  passage,  but  that  he  failed  ;  and  so,  loading  his  ship  with  slaves,  returned  home. 
He  also  relates  the  cloi'e  anecdote.' 

Herrera  gives  an  account  of  Gomez  and  his  voyage.  He  says  :  '•  Corri6  por  toda 
aquella  costa  hasta  la  Florida,  gran  trecho  de  Tierra  lo  que  hasta  entonces,  por  otros 
Navios  Castellanos,  no  estaba  navegado,  aunque  Sebastian  Gaboto,  Juan  Verraqano,  i  otros 
lo  Iiavian  navegado  .  .  .  Desde  la  Florida,  atraveso  i  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  i  fue  \  dar  al 
Puerto  de  Santiago,  adonde  se  refresc6,  i  le  regalp  Andres  de  Duero.  por  lo  qual  el  kei  le 
mostr6  agradecimiento.  bolvi6  ;\  Castilla  i  aporto  i  la  Corufla  diez  meses  despues  que 
sali6  de  aquel  Puerto,"  etc.^  (  "He  ran  along  that  whole  coast  as  far  as  Florida, — a 
great  stretch  of  land  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  been  traversed  by  other  Spanish 
sliips.  although  Sebastian  Cabot,  John  X'errazano,  and  others  had  sailed  along  it.  .  .  . 
From  Florida  he  passed  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  entered  the  port  of  Santiago,  where 
he  refreshed,  and  Andr'>s  de  Duero  regaled  him,  for  which  Jie  King  showed  gratitude. 
He  returned  to  Castille,  and  landed  at  Corunna  ten  months  after  he  had  sailed  from  that 
port,"  etc. 

Galvano,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  appears  to  make  Gomez  sail  along  the  American 
coast  from  south  to  north;  while  Herrera,  it  will  have  been  observed,  reverses  this  direc- 
tion." The  testimony  of  Cespedes  has  already  been  considered."  Dr.  Kohl,  in  his  Dis- 
covery of  Maine,  gives  a  good  account  of  Gomez'  voyage,  based  on  careful  study  of  the 
authorities." 


Maiirict,  Tcziiio  y  re^'idor  de  la  cihdad  de  .uinta 
Maria  del  aiilii^iia  del  Daricn,  etc.  Tlic  colo- 
phon .st.itos  that  the  book  was  printed,  at  the 
author's  cost,  by  "  Rcnio  de  Petras,"  at  Toledo, 
and  finished  Feb.  15,  1526.  There  is  a  copy  in 
Harvard  College  Library. 

1  The  Dc:adcs  of  the  nrnv  Worldc,  or  west 
India,  .  .  .  roryttei/  in  the  Latine  toiinc;e  by  Peter 
Martyr  of  Angleria,  and  translated  into  Englysshe 
by  Kycharde  Eden.  410,  London,  1555.  This 
volume  contains  Martyr's  first  three  decades,  a 
translation  of  Oviedo's  Siimario,  and  parts  of 
CJomara,  Rannisio,  Pigafetta,  Amtricus  Vespu- 
cius,  Miinster,  and  others.  My  citation  is  from 
fols.  213,  214. 

'■^  De  orbe  noiio  Petri  Martyris  ab  AngUria 
Mediolanrnsis  Protonotarii  desaris  Seuatoris  de- 
cades.    Folio,  Complntum  {.'Mcala),  1530. 


"  0/>us  episeolarii  Petri  Martyris  .  .  .  niic  pmu 
et  natu  Sy'  mediocri  ciira  exeitsnni.  Folio.  Coll- 
ies of  both  books  are  in  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary. 

*  Dee.  vl.  c.  10,  fol.  xc.  The  translation  is 
from  Lok's  De  orbe  novo.  410,  London,  161 2, 
fol.  246. 

''  Dec.  viii.  c.  10,  fol.  c.wii ;  Lok's  translation, 
fol.  317. 

*  0/>us  epistolarum ,  book  .\.\.\vii.  fol.  199. 

'  Hist.  f;en.  de  las  Indias,  Antwerp,  1554,0.  xl. 
fol.  44. 

*  Ifeehos  de  las  Castellanos,  Madrid,  1731; 
Dee.  iii.  p.  241. 

"  Calvano  ( Hak,  .Soc.  ed.),  p.  167. 
'"  See  ante,  p.  24. 

"  Chap.  viii.  There  are  other  modern  ex- 
aminations   of    these    accounts,   more   or    less 
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The  mutinous  conduct  of  Gomez  .n  the  fleet  of  Magellan  is  related  by  Pigafetta.  who 
accompanied  that  expedition,  and  kept  a  diary,  from  whicli  he  afterward  made  up  an  account 
of  the  voyage.  One  of  the  copies  of  this,  wiiich  existed  only  in  manuscript,  was  given  to 
Louisa,  mother  of  Francis  1.  of  France,  who  employed  J.acques  Antoine  Fabre  to  translate 
it  into  French.  He  made  in  preference  an  abridgment  of  tlie  account,  and  this  was  pub- 
lislieil  at  r.iris  in  15^5.' 

For  the  opinion  that  a  nortiiern  passage  tlirough  America  could  be  discovered  some- 
where between  Florida  and  the  Haccalaos,  Xavarrete"s  work  may  be  consulted.'-  He 
gives  among  his  documents  the  letter  of  the  King  commanding  the  attendance  of  Dor- 
neios  :  ■'  tlie  agreement  with  Agramonte  in  151 1.  and  his  commission  as  captain  of  the 
expedition.^  and  the  grant  to  De  Ayllon.''  He  has  found  also  the  appointment  of  Gomez 
as  pilot  ju;  c  bet'ore  the  sailing  of  his  expedition,  Feb.  10,  1525.' 

The  .Agreement  of  Gomez  with  the  Emperor  tor  the  voyage  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Doitiiniiitoi  inciiilos'  Hernando  Cortes'  letter  about  the  existence  of  the  northern  pas- 
s.age  may  be  consulted  in  an  I'^nulish  translation  in  .Mr.  VviX's.om'i,  Despatihes  of  Cortes.* 

The  discoveries  of  Gomez  are  laid  down  upon  a  map  '••  of  the  world  made,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  in  '529  by  Diego  Ribero,  a  well-known  cosmograiiher,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Uadajos  as  one  of  tiie  Spanish  •;xnerts. 

On  a  large  section  of  this  coast  extending  from  Cape  Breton  westward  about  three 
hundred  leagues  to  a  point  where  the  land  bends  to  the  south,  is  the  legend  :  "Tiekka  nii 
EsTKVAN"  (jO.mez  '.a  qual  descubrio  ])or  mandado  de  su  mag'  nel  anno  de  1525  ay  en  ella 
muchos  arboles  y  fructas  de  los  de  cspafia  y  muchos  rodovallos  y  salniones  y  sollos  :  no 
iian  allado  oro."  (••  The  Countkv  of  Stkimiin  Go.mi;/,  which  he  discovered  at  the 
command  of  his  .Majesty,  in  the  year  1525.  Tlierc  are  here  many  trees  and  fruits  similar 
to  those  in  Spain,  and  many  walruses  and  salmon,  and  fish  of  all  sorts.  Gold  they  have 
not  found.'")  '"  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  reports  of  Gomez,  and  to 
contain  his  coast-lines  and  the  names  wiiich  he  gave  to  places. 

Oviedo  wrote  in  1537  a  description  of  the  American  coast  from  a  map  made  by  Alonzo 
de  Chaves  the  year  before.  He  frequently  cites  Gomez  as  his  authority  for  the  names 
of  places,  etc.  This  part  of  Oviedo's  work  remained  in  manuscript  until  its  publication 
by  the  Academy  of  Madrid  in  1852.  Dr.  Kohl  enters  into  an  elaborate  commentary  of 
this  description  by  Oviedo,  and  the  Chaves  map,  of  which  not  even  a  copy  has  come 
down  to  our  times." 
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Ihe  books  of  Andrd  Tlievet  which  contain  'he  accounts  of  his  visit  to  this  country 
are  the  Siitgularites  dc  la  France  antarctique  and  the  Cosmographie  universelle}'^     Be- 


miiuitc,  in  Middle's  Cahot,  book  ii.  chap.  8;  in 
.Vshcr's  Introduction  to  his  f/t'iiry  Hudson,  p. 
l.\.\xvii ;  in  liuckingham  Smith's  paper,  1866, 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  epito- 
mized in  ///.'A  .)/</(,'.,  X.  J29,  and  p.  368  for 
authorities;  in  Murphy's  I'errnzzauo,  p.  117; 
and  in  Hrcvoort's  Wrraznno,  p.  80.  IIarris.sc, 
in  his  Cahot,  p.  -Sj,  gives  the  auth<irities. 

'  See  II.!rrissc,  /?//'.  Amcr.  7'eliu.,  nos.  134, 
192,  21  c.  and  p.  249.  Tlie  whole  voyage  was 
published  in  French  at  Paris,  r,iii  /.v.  (iSoi). 
C/onicz'  desertion  is  told  at  j).  43  of  this  edition. 
An  English  translation  of  I'igafetta  is  in  I'inker- 
ton's  Collection  of  Voyages,  London,  1S08-1S14, 
vol.  xi.  p.  2S8  tt  sfi].  [Cf.  the  chapter  on  Ma- 
gellan in  Vol.  IL— El..] 

'^  Coltxcion  de  los  7'iiiges  y  descuhrimientos  (/tie 
hicieron  f'or  mar  los  F.s.f'aholes.  5  vols.,  Madriil, 
1825-1S37.  .See  on  this  point  his  Xotkia  historka 
to  the  Viai;es  nunores  in  vol.  iii. 


^  .Vaiarrele,  iii.  77. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  122-127. 

*  Ibid.    pp.  153-160. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  179 

"  Coteccion  de  documentos  ineditos  relativos 
al  desiiihrimiento,  conquista  y  organizacion  de 
las  antii^iias  posessiones  espaholas  de  America  y 
Oceania.  22  vols.,  8vo,  Madrid,  1S64-1S74.  This 
Agreement  is  in  the  last  volume,  pp.  74-7S. 

s  New  York  and  London,  1S43,  pp.  417-419. 

'  [.See  Vol.  III.  p.  16:  and  the  present  vol- 
ume, cha]).  viii.  —  Y.li.] 

'"  Discovery  of  Mine,  p.  302. 

"  Discovery  of  Maine,  pp.  307-315.  [Cf.  the 
Editorial  Note  on  the  maps,  1535-1O00,  follow- 
ing the  succeeding  chapter.  —  El).] 

'-  Les  sin.;ularitez  de  la  France  antarctiijtie, 
avtrement  nommee  Ameriqiie :  b'  de  plu.iciirs 
It r res  &^  isles  decoir.ertes  de  nostre  temps.  J'ar  /•'. 
Ani.'ie    'I'lu'et,  natif  d'An^ouUsme.     4t<).     Paris, 
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sides  these  works  Thevet  published  an  account  of  his  journey  to  the  x^ast,  Cosmoj^raphie 
du  Levant,  at  Lyons,  in  1554,  and  a  seiies  of  portraits  and  lives  of  {jreat  men,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  two  volumes,  at  Paris,  in  1584.  He  left  also  several  manuscripts,  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at  I'aris. 

The  Sitii^iilaritt-a  passed  to  a  second  edition,'  and  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giu- 
seppe Horolo;(gi.-  and  i.ito  Enj^Iish"  by  M.  liacket.  A  reprint  of  the  original  edition 
was  published  at  I'aris  in  1878,  with  notes,  and  a  biographical  preface  by  M.  I'aul  GafFarel 
of  Dijon. 

The  Cosnwgraphie  was  not  reprinted,  nor  was  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  translated  into 
any  other  language.  In  the  Magaziiw  of  American  History  for  February,  1SS2,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Ue  Costa  published  a  translation  of  the  part  of  the  book  which  relates  to  New 
England. 

It  .seems  quite  probable  that  Thevet  never  made  the  voyage  along  the  American  coast 
of  which  he  pretends  to  give  an  account.  He  gives  nothing  at  all  from  Florida  to  what 
he  calls  the  River  of  Norumbega,  antl  is  generally  very  indefinite  in  all  his  statements. 
He  may  easily  have  taken  his  stories  from  other  travellers'  books,  and  it  is  known  he  used 
Cartier  and  others ;  and  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  been  ill  nearly  all  the  time  of  his  stay 
in  lir  1.  and  to  have  scarcely  stirred  out  of  the  island  where  the  fort  was,  waiting  for  the 
ship  to  make  ready  for  home. 

Thevet's  reputation  for  veracity  is  poor,  particularly  among  his  contemporaries.  Jean 
de  Lery.  who  was  one  of  the  party  which  went  out  to  Villegagnon,  in  response  to  his 
appeal  for  Protestant  ministers  in  1556,  after  Thevet's  return  home,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Brazil  enterprise.  This,  first  published  at  La  Rochelle  in  1578,  passed  through 
several  editions.  The  preface  of  the  second  eilition  is  occupied  with  an  exposure  of  the 
"errors  and  impostures"  of  Thevet,  and  that  of  the  fifth  edition  contains  more  matter 
of  the  same  k'nd.  De  Lery  calls  Thevet  "impudent  menteur,"  and  speaks  of  his  books 
as  '•  vieu.\  haillons  et  fripperies."  Again  he  says,  "  II  fait  des  contes  prophanes,  ridicules, 
pueriles,  et  mensonges  pour  tous  ses  escrits."  Possibly  some  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  odium  iheologicum  of  the  writer,  a  Calvinist,  disputing  with  a  monk  ;  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  both  had  been  disappointed  in  any  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  the 
conversion  o*"  *he  Indians,  through  the  treachery  of  Villegagnon. 

IJelleforest  and  Fumde  have  also  written  in  harsh  terms  about  Thevet.  De  Thou 
a  historian  of  far  more  dignified  and  impartial  character  than  these  others,  is  nearly 
as  abusive.     He  says  :  "  II  s'appliqua  par  une  ridicule  vanity  ti  dcrire  des  livres,  qu'il  ven- 


1558.  [Copies  are  worth  between  three  and  four 
hundred  francs,  —  Maisonneuvc  m  l88r  pricing 
it  at  400  francs.  Quaritch  held  a  copy  in  1883 
at  so  high  price  as  £io.  The  cuts  are  well 
done,  and  Uaffarel  thinks  them  the  work  of 
jean  Cousin.  —  Ed.]  Lai  cosmoiimphie  viiiver- 
seile  d' Andre  T/iezvt,  eosmoqraf/u  dv  roy.  Ltlus- 
tree  de  dhierjes Ji:;iires  des  ehoses  plus  reiiiarquables 
veies /•tir  ranteiir,  et  iiico^iieiies  de  no:  niieiens  if 
tnodernes.  2  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1575.  It  has  204 
pages  on  America;  cf.  Carler-Brmvn  Catalogue, 
vol.  i.  no.  599.  .Mr.  IJrevoort  says  that  he  has  a 
copy  of  the  Siw^ularitez  with  the  date  1557;  see 
his  i'errazaiw,  p.  112.  (Another  copy  of  this 
date  (1557)  is  shown  in  the  ILuth  Catalogue,  vol. 
iv.  p.  1464,  which  says  that  its  collation  agrees 
With  Brunei's  collation  of  the  copies  dated  1558. 
A  copy  of  the  1557  date  brought  $17  in  lioston  in 
1844.  Both  books  are  in  the  Astor  Library. —  En.) 
'  (Published  at  .Vnvers.  155S.  The  cuts  are 
but  poor  copies  of  those  in  the  Paris  edition  ; 


cf.  Bernard's  Ceofroy  Tory,  Paris,  1865,  p.  320. 
Leclerc  thinks  it  r.arer  than  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  same  year,  because  Ternaux  does  not  men- 
tion it.  (Briitley  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  no.  150.) 
Harvard  College  Library  has  this  edition,  which 
Quaritch  prices  at  £,-j  7.?.  —En.] 

-  Liistoria  delP  Litdia  America  detia  altra- 
meiitc  Frainea  aiitortica,  Venice,  1 561.  There 
were  other  editions  in  1567  and  1584.  [This  edi- 
tion  is  worth  about  J[,l.  Cf.  Carter-Brmun  Cata- 
logue, \o\.  i.  no.  236;  Muller  (1S77),  no.  3,194; 
Stevens,  Llistorieal  Collections,  vol.  i.  no.  995. 
The  Carter-Broion  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  no.  359,  says 
the  1584  is  the  1561  edition  with  a  new  title. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Astor  Library.  — En.] 

"  The  Xe-tv  found  ]Vorlde,or  Antaretike,  Lon- 
don, 156S.  [There  is  a  copy  in  Harvar'l  College 
Library.  Field  (Indian  ISibliography,  no.  1,547) 
says  it  has  sold  for  ten  guineas.  It  is  in  Gothic 
letter,  and  has  a  jjortrait  of  Thevet.  Carter' 
Broivn  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  no.  272.  —  En.] 
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dait  h  des  misdrables  libraires  :  apr^s  avoir  compild  des  extraits  de  diffdrents  auteurs,  11  y 
ajoutait  tout  ce  qu'il  trouvait  dans  les  guides  des  chemins  et  autres  livres  semblables  qui 
sont  entre  les  mains  du  peuple.  Ignorant  au-delJl  de  ce  qu'on  peut  imaginer,  il  mettait 
dans  ses  livres  I'incertain  pour  le  certain,  et  le  faux  pour  le  vrai,  avec  une  assurance 
dtonnante."  ' 

Even  Thevet's  latest  editor,  M.  Gaffarel,  is  forced  to  begin  his  notice  of  tlie  monk  by 
allowing  that  he  was  not  "un  de  ces  dcrivans  de  premier  ordre,  qui,  par  la  siiretd  de  leur 
critique,  le  charme  de  leur  style,  ou  I'intdrdt  de  leurs  dcrits  commandent  I'admiration  Ji 
leurs  contemporains,  et  s'imposent  h  la  postdritd.  II  passait,  au  contraire,  meme  de  son 
temps,  pour  ne  pas  avoir  un  jugement  tr<!?s  sur,"  etc.  M.  Gaffarel  claims  for  Thevet  the 
credit  of  introducing  tobacco  into  France,  and  hopes  that  this  may  balance  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  books. 

Dr.  Kohl  gave  some  credence  to  Thevet's  narrative,  but  admits  that  he  is  "  not 
esteemed  as  a  very  reliable  author."  Still,  he  translated  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Pen- 
obscot Bay,  and  inserted  it  entire  in  his  Discovery  of  Maine!^  Dr.  De  Costa  in  1870 
criticised  this  view  of  Dr.  Kohl.* 


Q 


•  Vif^'X'how,  Histoire  de  Frattce,Vn.rx\.  ^  AWthmen  in  Maine,  pp.  63-79;   cf.  J.  H 

2  At    pages    415-420.       Wytfliet    had    also     Trumbull    in  Historical  Magazine,  April,   1870, 
adopted  it.  p.  239,  confirming  De  Costa. 


\«> 


XoTie.  —  Harrisse,  in  his  recent  Discmery  of  North  America  (p.  234),  cites  for  the  first  time  a  lonR  passage 
about  (iomez's  voyage  from  the  Islario  of  .Monso  de  Santa  Cruz,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  and  finds  it  to  he  the  source  whence  Cespedes  (see  ante,  p.  24)  drew  his  language  ;  and  in  it  he 
finds  somewhat  imccrtain  proof  tliat  Oomez  went  as  far  north  as  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  Ciulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  corrected  some  cartographical  notions  respecting  those  waters.  A  map  sliowing  Gomez's  discoveries  is 
attached  to  the  Islario,  and  Harrisse  gives  this  map  in  facsimile. 
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MAPS    OF    THE 

EASTERN    COAST   OF    NORTH   AMERICA, 

1 500-1 535, 

WITH   THE   CARTOGRAPHICAL   HISTORY   OF   THE   SEA 
OF  VERRAZANO. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  Editor  has  elsewhere^  referred  to  the  great  uncertainty  attending  the  identification 
of  minor  coast  localities  in  the  earliest  maps.  The  most  trustworthy  interpreters 
recognize  two  important  canons,  —  namely,  that  cartograpliical  names  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  at  an  era  of  exploration  forerunning  settlements,  are  always  suspicious  and 
often  delusive,  as  Professor  Bache  has  pointed  out  in  the  Coast  Survey  Report  for  i8ss 
(p.  10)  ;  and  that  direction  is  likely  to  be  right,  and  distance  easily  wrong,  as  Humboldt 
has  explained.  Nothing  is  more  seductive  than  to  let  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  direct  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  early  maps,  and  there  is  no  field  of  research  in  which  predisposition 
to  belief  may  lead  one  so  wrongly.  It  was  largely  in  the  spirit  of  finding  what  they 
sought,  that  the  early  map-makers  fashioned  their  charts  ;  and  their  interpretation  depends 
quite  as  much  on  geographical  views  current  in  those  days  as  upon  geographical  facts 
patent  in  these  days. 

The  study  of  early  American  cartography  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Humboldt ; 
and  in  this  restricted  field  no  one  has  since  rendered  greater  service  than  Dr.  Kohl.''' 
Mr.  Drevoort,  not  without  justice,  calls  him  "the  most  able  comparative  geographer  of 
our  day. "^  The  labor  which  Dr.  Kohl  performed  took  expression  not  only  in  his  publi- 
cations, but  also  in  the  collection  of  copies  of  early  maps  which  he  formed  and  annotated 
for  the  United  -States  Government  twenty-five  years  ago.  His  later  printed  books, 
using  necessarily  much  of  the  same  material,  may  be  riper  from  longer  experience  ;  but 
the  Washington  Collection,  as  he  formed  it,  is  still  valuable,  and  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  It  belongs  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  consists  of  not  far  from  four  hundred 
maps,  following  printed  and  manuscript  originals.  They  are  carefully  and  handsomely 
executed,  but  with  little  attempt  at  reproduction  in  fac-simile.  By  favor  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  through  the  interest  of  Theodore  F.  Dwight,  Esq.,  the  librarian  of  that 
department,  the  collection  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Editor  for  use  in  the  present  work 
and  for  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  calendar  of  the  maps  which  will  be  printed  by 
Harvard  University. 


I  Vol.  in.  p.  197. 
VOL.   IV.  —  5. 


'■^  See  Vol.  III.  p.  209. 


■■'  Verrazano,  p.  jq. 
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THE   ADMIRALS   MAP,    1513. 
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Besides  this  collection  in  the  State  Dep.irtment  (which  cost  the  Government  nearly 
$6,000),  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Coast-Survey'  describe  three  other  collections, 
accompanied  by  descriptive  texts,  which  he  made  for  thai  office,  and  which  he  proposed 
to  call  collectively  "  The  Hydrographic  Annals  of  the  United  States."  They  repeat 
many  of  the  maps  belonging  to  the  State  Department  Collection.  These  supplemental 
collections  are,  — 

1.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  Stales,  giving  copies  of  41  maps  ;  the  titles  of 
155  surveys  of  the  coast  between  1612  and  1851  ;  a  list  of  291  works  on  the  early  explo- 
rations of  the  coast  :  and  an  historical  memoir  on  such  voyages,  from  the  Northmen 
down. 

2.  On  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  falling  within  the  United  States,  giving  copies 
of  48  mans  from  1500  to  1846;  the  titles  of  58  surveys  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  United 


1  For  1855,  p.  374;  and  for  1856,  pp.  17,  18,  319-324. 
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States),  between  1733  and  185 1  ;  a  list  of  221  books  and  manuscripts  on  tiie  explorations 
since  1524  ;  and  an  historical  memoir  of  the  explorations  between  1492  and  1722.  ' 
3.  On  ilic  west  co.ist  of  the  United  States,  H'vini;  a  liiblioyraphy  of  230  titles. 


There  is  another  historical  memoir  by  Dr.  Kolil.  witii  otlier 
west  roast,  in  the    Liljrary  of  tlie   American  Antiquarian   Socle 
and  this  also  has  been  in  the  temporary  custody  of  the 
Editor."    At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.   Kohl  was  occu- 
pie<i  rtilli  the  i)rep;iration  of  a  history  of  the  Searcli  for 
a  .Vortliwest    I'assa;;e,  from  Cortes  to  Franklin,  of  which 
only  a  fraijment   appeared  in   the  Aut;sbury  |)eriodical, 
AiislaiuL     It  was  a  theme  which  would  naturally  have 
embraced  the  whole  extent 
of   his  knowledije  of  early 
American   discovery  and 
cartoi^raphy.'' 

Tiic  best  printed  enu- 
meration of  maps  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  North  America 
is  <,'iven  by  Harrisse  for  the 
earlier  period  in  his  Cubots, 


ies  of  the  maps  of  the 
It  Worcester,  Mass. ; 


J 
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A, 


V. 


V 


/^■^tP)'  /I'm.  emccrporauO 
TLRRA  DL  CuRTTE  PIIAlI  P  .q;. 

YptOi^e  9e  jaj\.a.njtoifte. 


f  o  r    a 
period 


PORTUGUESE   CHART,    1503  [after  Ko/il). 


and 
later 
in  his  Xoli's 
s/tr  la  A'ou- 
velle  I'lancc. 
The  map 
of  La  Cosa 
(1500)  still 
remains  the 
earliest  of 
these  delin- 
eations, and 
a  heliotype 
of  it  is  given 


in  another 
volume. ■•  Harrisse  has  lately  claimed  the  discovery  in  Italy  of  a  Portuguese  chart  of  1502, 
showing  the  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  about  the  region  of  the  Hudson  River, 
which  bears  coast  names  in  twenty-two  places :  but  the  full  publication  of  the  facts  has 
not  yet  been  made  ; '  and  there  is  no  present  means  of  ascertaining  what  relation  it  bears 
to  a  large  manuscript  map  of  the  world,  of  Portuguese  origin,  preserved  in  the  Archives 
at  Munich,  of  wiiich  a  part  is  herewith  sketched  from  Dr.  Kohl's  copy,  and  to  which  he 
gives  the  conjectural  date  of  1503. 


1  lie  later  pubhshed  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
allgcmcine  Erdkiiiulc,  nctic  Folgt-,  vol.  xv.,  an  ac- 
count of  discovery  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1492- 
I543- 

^  This  w.is  earlier  in  the  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  whose  Report  for  1856  Dr.  Kohl  printed  a 
plan  for  a  Cartographical  Depot,  in  connection 
with  the  Government.  Cf  also  American  Aiiti- 
qtuirian  Society's  Proceedings,  October,  1867 ; 
April,  1S69;   April,  1872. 

^  He  had  already,  in  1861,  published  a  Gc- 
schichte  der  Entdeckutigs  Amerikas,  —  a  popular 


account  which  was  translated  by  R.  R.  Noel  as 
a  Popular  History  of  the  Discovery  of  America, 
and  published  in  London  in  1S62. 

<  Vol.  III.  p.  8. 

'•>  The  Waldseemiiller  (Ptolemy)  map  of  151 3, 
called  sometimes  "The  .Vdmiral's  map,"  and 
known  to  have  been  engraved  several  years 
earlier,  is  believed  to  have  been  on  sale  in  1507 
(Leiewel,  ii.  143),  and  to  have  been  really  drawn 
in  1501-1504.  La  Cosa  is  said  to  have  com- 
plained of  Portuguese  explorations  in  that 
neighborhood  in  1503.  [This  new  Cantino  map 
has  since  been  described  in  Vnl.  1 1.1 
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Dr.  Kohl  also  reproduces  it  in  part  in  his  Discovery  of  Maine,  p.  174,  where  he  dates 
it  1504.  Hi-H  two  copies  vary,  in  that  the  engraved  one  seems  to  m.ike  the  ea*t  and  west 
coast-line  from  "  Cal)o  de  Conception  "  the  determinate  one,  while  his  manuscript  copy 
gives  tlie  complet-  "  ciiaracter  to  the  other  line.  It  Is  held  to  record  the  results  of  Cor- 
*tereal's  voyage,  and  sliows  in  Greenland  a  more  correct  outline  than  any  e.irlicr  chart. 
TliL' otiier  coast  seems  to  l)c'  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  run  into  one.  I'eschel  (CrV- 
Siliiclite  lies  Zeitallo.i  der  J\Hltii\kun_i;en,  p.  331 )  puts  tlie  date  1502  or  1503.  The  present 
Cape  Frecis,  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  is  thouglit  to  l)e  a  corruption  of  '•  Frey  Luis," 
—  liere  given  to  an  island.  (Cf.  Kunstmann,  Die  Entdeikunti  Amerikas,  pp.  69.  128.) 
Harrisse  {Cttbo/s,  p.  161)  speaks  of  Kunstmann's  referring  it  to  *' Salvat  de  I'ileslrina," 
and  tliinks  tliat  the  autlior  may  lie  "  S.ilvat[ore]  de  I'alastrina  "  of  M.ijorca.  Leicwel 
also  gives  in  his  Gi'of^raphie  du  .lAj^/fW-zf^v  (plate  43)  a  map  of  importance  in  this  con- 
nection, which  he  dates  1 501-1504,  and  which  seems  to  be  very  like  a  combination  of  the 
two  Piolcmy  maps  of  1513.  The  Rcincl  Chart  of  1505  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing text.' 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Parliament  (Canada),  1858,  p.  1614.  gives  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  copy  of  a  "Carte  de  rembouthure  du  St.  Laurent  faite  et  dressde  sur  una 
dcorce  de  bois  de  Vouleau,  envoyoe  du  C.inada  par  Jehan  Denys,  1508."  Shea  also  men- 
tions it  in  his  C/iar/i"'oix,  i.  106,  with  a  reference  to  Ramusio's  third  volume.  Mr.  Hen  : 
IV'rley  I'oore,  in  his  Documents  col/cctcd  in  France,  in  the  M.issachusetts  .Archives,  says 
he  searched  for  the  original  of  this  map  at  Honfleur  without  success.  Harrisse,  Cabots, 
p.  250,  says  no  such  map  is  to  be  foiuul  in  the  Paris  Archives;  and  a  tracing  being  su]> 
plied  from  Canada,  lie  pronounces  it  "absolument  apocryphe."  with  a  nomenclature  of  the 
last  century.  Bancrolt  (^Vz/'Av/ .!>'/(;/«•,  edition  of  1883,  i.  14)  still,  however,  acknowledges 
a  map  of  Denys  of  this  date. 

The  (juestion  of  the  duration  of  the  belief  in  the  Asiatic  connection  of  North  America 
natuniily  falls  into  connection  with  the  volume  -  of  this  wiirk  devotetl  to  the  Spanish  dis- 
coveries. We  m.iy  refer  briefly  to  a  type  of  map  represented  by  the  Lenox  globe'' 
(1510-1512),  the  Stobnicza  map''  (1512),  the  so-called  Da  Vinci  sketch*  (1512-1515),  the 
Sylvanus  map  in  the  Ptolemy  of  ijii,thc  Ptolemy  of  1513,  the  Schoner,  or  Frankfort, 
globe  of  1515,"  the  .Schoner  globe  of  1520,'  the  Munster  map  of  1532,*  and  even  so  late  a 
representation  as  the  Honter  mappamundi  of  1542,  rcjjroiiuced  in  1552  and  1560.  This  type 
represents  a  solitary  island,  or  a  strip  of  an  unknown  shore,  sometimes  joined  with  the 
island,  lying  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  name  given  to  this  land  is  Haccalaos,  or  Cortere- 
alis,  or  some  equivalent  form  of  those  words,  and  their  coasts  represent  the  views  which 
the  voyages  of  the  Cabots  and  Cortereals  had  established.  West  and  southwest  of  this  the 
ocean  flowed  uninterruptedly,  till  you  came  to  the  region  of  Florida  and  its  northern  exten- 
sion. The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  surmise  a  continental  connection  to 
this  region,  in  a  portolano  which  is  variously  dated  from  1514  to  1520,  and  whose  legends 
have  been  quoted  in  the  preceding  text.' 


'  Cf.  also  Harrisse's  Gihofs,  pp.  141,  162 ; 
Kohl,  Dis<(r;try  of  Miiine,  p.  177;  J.  A.  Sthniel- 
Icr's  "  Uebcr  tinigc  .iltere  handschriftlichc  .Scc- 
kartcn  "  in  the  Ahhamituugen  dcr  Akadcmie  dcr 
WisscHscliiif'ten,  iv.  247. 

•J  Vol.  ii. 

3  Vol.  III.  p.  212. 

^  Ibi<l.  p.  13. 

•'■  Now  pronounced  the  work  of  another.  See 
Tbc  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  com- 
filed  and  edited  from  tlie  original  maniiseripts  by 
Jean  Paul  A'ie/iter,  London,  1SS3,  where  (vol.  ii. 
p.  224)  it  is  said  that  the  Marchese  (iirolamo 
d'  Adda  has  brought  jiroof  to  this  end. 


6  Vol.  III.  p.  214. 

^  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  p.  201. 

'■'  This  chart  is  given  in  the  atlas  (no.  iv.)  to 
Kunstmann's  lintdeekiini^  Amerikas :  in  Ste- 
vens's A'otes,  etc.,  pi.  v.;  in  H.  H.  Hancroft's 
Central  America,  vol.  i.  133  (erroneously)  ;  and 
in  part  in  Kohl's  Discovery  of  Maine,  pi.  x.  A 
portion  of  it  is  sketched  in  Vol.  III.  p.  56.  Har- 
risse [Cabots,  p.  167)  puts  it  .after  Balboa's  visit 
to  Panama  in  1516-1517,  and  before  1520,  be- 
cause it  shows  no  trace  of  M.igellan's  Straits. 
-V  map  of  I.aurcntius  Frisius,  1525  {Kohl  Col- 
lection, no.    102),  represents  the  southern    part 
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The  Portuguea*  claim  of  explorations  in  this  reRion  by  Alvarez  FaKundcs  in  1521,  or 
later,  is  open  to  question.  If  a  map  which  is  lirouKhl  forwiinl  !>>■  C.  A.  cic  liettcncourt, 
in  his  DtsiobrimtHtot  dot  Portuf^uezis  rm  terras  do  iillrainar  nos  semUKi  xv  e  .it/,  pulv 
lished  at  Lisbon  in  1881-1S82.  represents  the  knowlidnc  of  a  time  anterior  to  Carticr,  it 
implies  an  acquaiotance  with  this  region  more  exact  tlian  we  \\A\<f  other  evidence  of. 
The  annexed  sketch  of  that  map  follows  a  colored  lac-simile  entitled,  "  Facsimile  de  uma 


1 


L.\2ARO    LUIZ. 

das  cartas  do  atlas  de  Lazaio  Luiz,"'  which  is  given  by  Bettencourt.  The  atlas  in  which 
it  occurs  was  made  in  1563.  though  the  map  is  supposed  to  record  the  explorations  ct 
Joao  Alvarez  Fagundes,  under  an  authority  from  King 
Manoel,  which  was  given  in  1521.  Harrisse  in  his 
Cabots  (p.  277)  indicates  the  very  doubtful  character 
of  this  Portuguese  claim. 

The  information  concerning  the  Baccalaos  region, 
which  was  the  basis  of  these  Portuguese  charts,  seems 
also  to  have  been  known,  in  part  at  least,  a  few  years 
later  to  Hicronymus  Verrazano,  and  Ribero,  though 
the  former  contracted  and  the  latter  closed  up  the 
passages  by  the  north  and  south  of  Newfoundland. 
The  chart  usually  ascribed  to  Fernando  Columbus  ' 
closely  resembles  that  of  Ribero.  Of  the  Verrazano 
map  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  text; 
but  it  may  not  be  .imiss  to  trace  more  fully  the  indications  there  given  of  its  effect  upon 
subsequent  cartography,  so  far  as  it  established  a  prototype  for  a  great  western  sea  only 


^ACkAftAiC 


'.d&Bt^tcon.. 


VKKRAZANO, 


1529- 


of  what  appears  to  be  Greenland,  with  an  isl- 
and marked  "Terra  laboraloris"  Iring  west  of 
its  extreme  point,  while  the  edge  of  "  Terra 
nova  contemti "   (Corterealis)  is   seen  further 

west. 


'  In  Kohl's  Die  heiden  dltesten  General-Kar- 
ten  von  Amerika,  with  a  section  in  his  Discovery 
of  Maine.  Harrisse  ascribes  it  to  Nufio  Garcia 
de  Toreno.  A  full  consideration  of  this  and  of 
the  Ribero  map  belongs  to  Vol.  II. 
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KIIIKKO,    1539.' 


jic'|i.ir.»tfil  iit  one  point  from  the  Atlantic  liy  a  sli'nder  isthmus.    Mr.  Iln-voort  ( I'lrrnsntio, 
p.  5)  i.s  of  the  iipiiiion  tlut  the  ide.i  of  the  Western  Se.i  originated  with  (Jvicdo's  .V«///.i/w 

of  1526. 

Kcfcrence  h.in  already  l)een  made  to  the  map 
of  Ma);j;iollo,  or  .Maiollo  (1^27),  which  DeMimoni 
has  hnni^ht  forward,  and  of  which  a  fac-simlle  of 
his  sketch  is  reproduced  on  paRe  31;.  The  sea  will 
be  hero  observed  witii  the  designation,  "  Mare 
Indii  uni."  Dr.  De  Costa  showed  a  larye  pholo- 
yrapli  of  it  at  a  niectinj^  of  the  New  S'ork  His-, 
torical  Society,  May,  iSSj,  pointing;  out  that  the 
name  "  Francesca  "  gave  \'errazano  the  credit  of 
first  bestowing  that  name  in  some  form  upon 
what  was  al'terward  known  as   New   France.' 

fn  1870  there  was  published  in  the  Jahthuch 
dts  I'ereins  fur  Erdkundt  in  Dresden  (tabula 
vii.)  a  fac-simile  of  a  map  of  y\merica  from  a 
manu.script  atlas  preserved  in  Turin  which  gives  conjecturally  this  western  sea,  closely 
after  the  type  shown  below  in  a  map  of  Uaptista  Agnese  (1536);  its  date  is  put  somewhere 
between  1530  and  t54o. 

.•\n  Italian  mappamundi  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  described  by  I'eschel 
in  the  JiihrcslH-richt  des  I'ereins  fiir  Erdkundi-  in  I.eipzij^,  1S71,  where  the  map  is  given 
in  colored  fac-simile.  I'eschel  places  it  between  1534  and  1550;  and  it  also  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Agnese  map,  as  does  also  a  manuscript  map  of  about  1536,  preserved 
in  the  liodleian,  of  which  Kohl,  in  his  manuscript  collection,  has  a  copy.  This  Agnese 
map  is  a  part  of  a  porfolano  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Drestlen  ;  and  similar  ones  by  him 
are  said  to  be  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  in  the  Hritish  Museum,  and  in  the  Bod- 
leian, dated  a  few  rnonths  apart.  Kohl,  in  his  Discoveiy  of  Maine  (pi.  xiv),  sketches  it 
from  the  Dresden  copy,  and  his  sketch  is  followed  in  the  accoinpanying  cut.  Aii  account 
of  .Agnese's  cartographical  labors  is  given  in  another  volume.'' 

I'crhaps  the  most  popular  inap  of  America  issued  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
Miinster's  of  1540,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  annexed.  Kohl,  in  his  Discot'ery  0/  Maine 
(pi.  xva),  erring,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Murphy.''  in  giv'n;'  .1  date  (1530)  ten  years 
too  early  to  this  map,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  Maiollo  maj),  was  letl  into  the  mistake  of 


'  Mii!;aiine  of  American  History,  i.SSj,  p.  477. 
For  Maiollii's  tartngraphical  .-.kill,  sec  Ilcinrich 
Wiittkc's  "(Itschichle  dcr  l>(lkini(lc "  in  the 
y,i/i>\\</vri,/it  lies  I 'ere/us  /'lir  I'.iilhuiuie  in  J)res- 
d<ii,  1.S70,  p.  61.  There  are  oilier  notes  of  .Maiol- 
lo's  work  in  the  Giornale  l.ii^iistiio,  1875;  in 
D'.VvtYac's  Alias  /lydrox'raf'/iiipie  de  1511,  p.  S; 
in  I'/iclli's  E!eneo,cXc.;  and  in  Harrisse's  Ciido/s, 
p.  166. 

-  The  key  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  Fsta   tierra  descubriero    los  Inglcses, 

Ticra  del  l,al)ra(lnr. 

2.  Tiora  do  Ins  Hacallaos,  la  ipi.U  dcscii- 

briiron  los  corto  rcalcs. 

3.  Ticra  de  l'>tcva  (Ionic/  la  (|iial  descu- 

brill  por  niaiidado  de  sn.  mag.  tl  ana 

de  I  525,  etc. 

There  are  several  early  copies  of  this  map. 

Harrissc  describes  the  Weimar  copy  as  having  on 

"Tiera  del  Labrador"  the  words,  "  Fsta  tierra 

dtscubritrun  los  Inglescs  no  ay  en  ella  cosa  de 


Iironccho."  Thomassy  says  the  rrn])anande 
copy  indicates  the  discovery  of  Labrador  by  the 
luijilisli  (it  liristol.  See  Vol.  111.  pp.  16,  24, 
and  a  note  in  chap.  ix.  of  the  p^c^ent  volume. 
The  Kil)erii  contour  of  the  eastern  coast  long 
])revailed  as  a  type.  \Vc  lind  it  in  the  Venice 
map  of  1534,  ot  which  there  is  a  facsimile  in 
Stevens's  Ae/es,  and  in  the  popular  IJellero  map 
of  1554  (in  use  for  many  years),  and,  <vi!h  little 
modification,  in  so  late  a  chart  .is  Hood's  in 
1592.  It  was  held  to  for  the  coast  betweer  '■'lur- 
ida  and  Nova  .'^cotia  long  after  better  ki.  i\vl- 
edge  prevailed  of  the  more  northern  rcgiirtis. 
It  was  evidently  the  model  of  the  map  ])ul>- 
lished  bv  the  Spani>li  (ioveriimcnt  in  1S77  in 
the   Ciir/iis  de  Iiulias. 

•'  Vol.  HI.  p.  21S.  Harris.sc,  Cahols,  p.  iSS, 
gives  a  considerable  essay  on  .\gnesc's  maps. 
Agnese  lived  and  worked  at  Venice  from  153(7 
to  1 564. 

*   I'errnzzano,  p.  103. 
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consiilcrinjj  it  the  i-arlicst  which  has  hcci\  foiiinl  sliowiiij;  tliis  western  sc.i.  Tlie  map  was 
froquc-ntly  lepi'.itcil,  will:  ciiani;es  ot  n.ii«os,  lUirint;  lh.it  century,  and  is  founii  in  use  in 
ImxiIvs  as  l.ite  as   157J.' 

In  ti\e  same  year  (1540)  a  similarly  ennjeetur.il  western  sra  was  i;i'. en  in  a  map  ot"  llie 
I'ortUiJUese   Oiejjo    llonicni,   wliicii  is   preserved  ii>  tlie    liritisli    Miisenm.      Kolil,   in  his 

/ 'Ml  I'.-v/i'i'/'. !/.////(■  (pi.  \v.).  i;ives 
tliis  and   other   iii.i|is   wliiih   sup- 
port in  iiis  juilj;nienl   the  liehef  in 
^_      tlie  \erra/.ani)   S<a  ;    hut   Minpliy 
'"V/^       (l'i>),t:;ino,  p.    lolO   denies   that 

■;.■• C        they    eontrilnite    anv    eviilenei'    to 

C  f      ih.il    end.      Of    the    I'lpins    i;lii|)e. 

■■''/C^!|_^       mention  has  aire.iily  ju'in    made." 

i  A    tae  simile    of    Dr.    Dr    <  osla's 


••^«  •- 


v^ 


rrpiisentalion    of    the    Ameriean 
|)oitii>M   is   i;iven   herewith. 

Theri'  .no  two  inaps  which  con- 
nect this  wesceni  sc.i,  e.vlendiin; 
southerly  from  the  north,  with  the 
ide.i  that  a  helt  ol  l.iiid  surroviuled 
rth,  there  lieiin:  a  connection 


th< 
bet 


ween    iaivope    .uul    (ireenLind. 
hetween  loeenl.md  .md   I  .d)- 


r.iilor,  m.ikini;  .\inei 


and   I'..ist- 


AllN'f.Sf    M.vi",    I5.?( 


crn  Asia  idcniic.il.  This  theory 
W.is  ri'presenled  in  .1  map  of  1  ^44. 
—  preseived  in  the  ISiilish  Mi:- 
<enm  and  liijnred  *  liy  Kohl  ia  his 
J'>ixiOV,iy  >t'  Ma:fif  (pi.  \v  ),  who 


assijjns  it  to  Kuscelli.  the   It.ili.m  f^eo-jrapher.     .Another  snpport   of  the  s.nne   theor\ 
found  in  the  "t".irta  M.uin.i"  of  the  1,48  eilition  of  I'loleiny  im.ip  no.  ()oV 

Jaeoho  t'l.istaldo.  or  (iast.ildi,  w.is  the  earlot;rapher  of  this  edition,  and  l.elcwel  ''  i 


e  eorvplu'e  des  m'oijr.iphes  de  l.l  pennisul.i  itahip 


Knscelli.  if  he  did  not  ni.ikt 


this   map   lor  Ciast.ddo,  inclMdcd   it    in   his   own    edition   ol    I'lolemv    in    t5()|.   the   m.ips  of 

I'hoai.issv  as  hearini;    "  l.i   plus   nr.inde   .m.donie   .nee 


Willi  li    h.ive 


leen   poiiiled   out 


celle 


ileri 


ij;rapliiipie  de  l^'ie  l\'.."   while  the  s.nne  .uithority  "  refers  to  .1  pl.iiii- 


spheie  of  Kuscelli  (l>'>l  )  .is  "inedit.  conserve  .111  ,\lusce  de  l.i  I'r(ip.ij;,mde."  ' 

This  iniion  of   North  .\meiic.i  .mil   .Asi.i  w.is  a   t.ivorile   theory  of  the    It.di.ins   loni; 
alter  other  n.itions  li.id  niven  it  up  ^     fiirLiiii   in  I5(ki  held  to  il   in  a  ni.ip.  .uul    Kiiscelh, 


1    Sc 


V,.l.    111.    1 


l|l.     I'HI, 


il.   also    the      istliiiiiis,   thinks   it    is   i.nlui    a    1 


rliliiiiscrni  <'   111 


Miiiisln  iii.ip  .■!    I  n.l.),  as  given  In    I.eUwcl,  (/ 


pof/ii 


.l/c 


.1 


.C.  I'l 


Verra/anii  tli.iii  ul  Cat  tier.     I  l.i 
legciul,  "  rl  vi.i/o  ile  fraii/a. 


inssc    j;i 


rs  llii 


.See  the  precediiig  text,  ami  Vol.  I II..  p.  -M.|. 


*  t't   .iImi  I  ilewel,  p.  170:  I'esi  hel,  (/'.J. /;/.  */(■ 


"    I'lie   kev  is   as  li: 


I.  r. 


(le   h. 
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(Monlaiidia. 
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Tierra  del  Labrador 
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Ticrra  dv\  liacalaos. 
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6. 

I,a  Florida. 
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7- 

\ueva  llispania. 

S. 

Mixico. 

^ 

9- 

India  Superior. 

10. 

La  China. 

II. 

Cingcs. 

12. 

.Samatra. 

Ij- 

Java. 

14. 

Panama. 

'5- 

Mar  del  Sur. 

16. 

Kl  i;r.isil. 

17- 

El  IVrii. 

iS. 

Strccho  de  Fcrnande 

M.igalhaes. 

19. 

Tierra  del  Fucgo. 

CARTA    MAKINA,    I548. 

One  of  the  most  conspicjous  instances  of  a  belief  in  tins  sea  was  the  Lok  map  of 
15S:;,  wiiich  H.ikluvt  pnhlishcd,  .is  has  been  already  stated,  in  !iis  Divvrs  I'oyiii^cs  of  that 
year,  which,  lieinj;  m.xde  "accordiin;  to  \'erarzanus's  plot,"  is  re])roducetl  l.ere  from  the  cut 
already  given  in  the  precedinp;  volume.^ 

Wiih  Lok  we  may  consider  that  the  western  sea  vanishes,  unless  there  l)e  thought  a 
curious  relic  of  it  in  the  map  which  joiin  White,  of  tlie  Koanoke  Colony,  made  in  15S5  of 
the  coast  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Florida,  which  is  preserved  anion;  the  De  15ry  dr.iwings 

'  Vol.  IIL  pp.  39,  .|o.     IVrfcct  copies  of  the  The  Lok  map  is  given  in  fac-siniile,  somewhat 

Dht-ys  / 'ii|'(;j,vj- arc  very  rare,  and  its  two  maps  reduced,  in  the   Cartcr-ili  i'-.^it  C\i/(ihx>'i,\-  2.SS  ; 

are  often  wanting.     The  two  liritish    Museum  and  (full-si/e)  in  the  reprint   if  the  Dhers   Voy- 

co|iies   have   tlitni,  lint  the    liodleian   copy   has  i;j,v.r  bv  the   llakltivt   Society       .\  sketch  of  it  is 

only  tlic  Lok  nia|),  and  the  Cartcr-linnvn  copy  given  in  Kohl's  Disii^viy  of  Af<iiiu;  p.  390,  and 

is  in  the  same  condition ;  other  copies  are  in  in  Fo.\  Bourne's  English  Sinmfit.     It  of  course 

Harvard  College  Library  (map  in  fac-simile),  in  mi.xes  with    Verrazano's   plot   much  other  and 

the  Murjihy  Collection,  and  in  Charles  Dcane's.  later  information. 
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in  the  British  Museum.  The  history  of  tiiese  drawings  has  been  already  told.»  There  is 
a  copy  of  this  map  in  the  Kohl  Collection  ;  but  the  annexed  sketch  is  taken  from  a  fac- 
simile engraving  given  by  Dr.  tldwartl  Eggleston  in  T/te  Century  Mas^aainc,  November, 
1 882.  It  will  bo  observed  that  at  Port  Royal  there  seems  to  be  a  passage  to  western 
water  of  uncertain  extent.-  which  was  interpreted  later  as  an  inland  lake. 

■  Vol.  III.  p.  1:3. 

^  Sec  aIso  what  is  called  "The  Jomard  ni.ip  of  155-  (.")  "  delineated  on  a  l.ner  page. 
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JOHN   WHn'E,    1585. 

Other  maps  of  this  period  have  no  trace  of  such  wes'er'-  .sea,  I'  e  the  protubeiaiit 
"Terra  del  laboradore"  of  liordone  in  1521  and  1528;'  '  .  ■' Tcrrn.  Francesca"  of  the 
I'remontrc  globe,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  :  -  '.t:  northeasterly  trend  of  the 
map  of  the  nit  nk  Franciscus  ;  *  the  "  Nova  Terra  laboratorum  ciicta  "  of  Robert  '1  home's 
map  (1527);''  Piero  Coppo's  Portolano  of  1528,  in  which  Americ  .  appears  as  a  group 
of  islands;  and  in  the  Hritish  Museum  among  the  Slome  Mam  scripts  a  treatise.  De 
principiis  astronomic,  wliich  has  a  r  ip  in  which  the  eastern  .  jast  01  America  is  made  to 
consist  of  two  liuge  jieninsulas,  one  of  them  being  marked  ••  Terr?  Franciscana  nuper 
lustrata,''  *  and  the  other,  •'  Baccale.ar  regio,"  ending  towards  the  east  with  a  cape, 
'•Kasu."« 

Kunstmann  in  his  Atlas  (pi.  vi.)  gives  a  map  which  he  places  between  1532  and  1540; 
it  is  of  unknown  authorship. 

Wieser.  in  his  Magalhacs-Strasse  (p.  77).  points  to  a  globe  of  Schoner,  the  author  ol 


'  Lclcwel,  pi.  46;  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Central 
America,  i.  144.  .\n  engraved  m.ip  by  Uordonc, 
i\i  1534,  represents  what  seems  to  be  North 
America,  calling  the  vaguely  rendered  north- 
ca.stcrn  coast  "Terra  delavoratore,"  while  a  pas- 
s.age  to  the  west  separates  a  part  of  South 
America. 


■^  .Sec  Vol.  III.  p. -14. 
'  Lclcwel,  pi.  46. 
*  .Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  17. 

^  Koh",  ill  a  ntarginal  rioic,  thinks  tills  may 
refer  to  Verrazano;    he   d.ites   the   map  about 

''  There  is  a  copy  ir.  the  Kohl  Collection. 
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geographicuin,  in 
wliicli  lie  claimed 
that  "Bachalaos  — 
called  from  a  new 
kind  of  fish  there  — 
had  been  discov- 
ered to  be  contin- 
uous with  Upper 
India." 

There  is  a  chart 
of  Newfoundland 
and  the  (Juif  of 
St.  Lawrence  dated 
1534,  and  of  which 
K  o  1)  1  gives  a 
sketch  in  his  Dis- 
covery of  Maine 
(pi.  xviii').  It  is 
signed  by  Caspar 
Viegas,  of  whom 
notliing  is  known. 
A  map,  in  what 
Harrisse' calls  the 
Wolfenbuttel  Man- 
uscript, has  the 
legend  upon  Lab- 
rador: ''This  land 
was  discovered  by 
the  English  from 
Bristol,  and  named 
Labr.ador  because 
the  one  who  saw  it 
first  was  a  laborer 
from  the  Azores." 
Diddle,  in  his  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  p. 
246,  had  conjec- 
tured from  a  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  of 
I'asqualigo  in  the 
Paesi  nova  men  te 
retrovati  of  1 507 
(lib.  "i.  cap.  cx.wi.), 
that  the  name  had 
come  from  Corte- 
real's  selling  its  na- 
tives in  Lisbon  as 
slaves. 

1  Cabots,  p.  185. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


JACQUES   CARTIER  AND   HIS   SUCCESSORS. 


BY   THE   REV.   BENJAMIN   F.   DE  COSTA,   D.D. 


J  ACQUITS  CARTII':R,  the  l^rcton  sailor,  sometimes  styled  "the  Cor- 
sair," was  born  at  St,  Male,  probably  in  1491.  He  began  to  follow  the 
sea  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  attained  to  prominence.  In  1534  the  discov- 
ery of  a  western  route  to  the  Indies  being  a  subject  that  attracted  great  at- 
tention, Cartier  undertook  an  expedition,  for  which  preparations  had  been 
begun  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Treaty  of  Canibrai  having  given  peace  to  France,  the  privateersmen, 
or  "corsairs,"  found  that  the  best  excuse  for  their  occupation  was  gone; 
and  they  were  ready  to  engage  in  the  work  of  exploration  opened  by 
Francis  I.  in  1524,  by  sending  out  Verrazano.  Accordingly  the  King  ap- 
pears to  have  accepted  the  plan  of  Cartier  submitted  by  Chabot,  Admiral 
of  France,  and  the  arrangements  were  perfected.  Cartier's  commission  for 
the  voyage  has  not  yet  been  produced,  though  in  March,  1533,  he  was 
recognized  by  the  Court  of  St.  Malo  as  a  person  already  authorized  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  the  New  Land. 

Cartier  mailed  from  the  ancient  port  of  St.  Malo,  April  20,  1534.  With 
two  ships  of  about  sixty  tons  each,  and  a  company,  it  would  appear,  of 
sixty-two  chosen  men,  he  laid  his  course  in  the  track  of  the  old  navigators, 
with  whom  he  must  have  been  familiar.  On  May  10  he  reached  Cape 
Bonavista,  one  of  the  nearest  headlands  of  Newfoundland.  Forced  by 
storms  to  seek  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Catherine,  about  fifteen  miles 
south-southeast  of  Bonavisu.,  he  spent  ten  days  in  making  some  needed 
repairs.  With  the  return  of  favorable  winds  he  resumed  his  voyage,  and 
coasted  northward  to  the  Island  of  B.rds,  which  he  found  surrounded  by 
banks  of  broken  ice  and  covered  by  an  incredible  number  of  fowl.  With 
these  the  French  loaded  their  boats  in  half  an  hour.  There,  also,  they  saw 
a  large  bear,  "as  white  as  any  swan,"  swimming  thither  "  to  eat  of  the  said 
birds."  On  May  27  the  ships  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  but  were  obliged  by  the  ice  to  enter  the  neighboring  harbor  of  Car- 
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punt,  51°  N.  From  Carpunt,  Carticr  sailed  to  the  Labrador  coast,  and, 
June  10,  reached  a  harbor  which  he  called  Port  lirest.  The  next  day 
being  the  festival  of  St.  liarnabas,  divine  service  was  said  by  the  priest 
serving  as  chaplain,  after  which  several  boats  went  along  the  coast  to 
explore,  when  they  reached  and  named  the  harbors  of  St.  Anthony,  St. 
.Servans,  and  Jacques  Carticr.     At  St.  Servans  the  explorers  set  up  a  cross, 

and  near  by,  at  a  place  called 
St.  John's  River,  they  found  a 
ship  from  Kochelle,  wliich  had 
touched  at  I'ort  Brest  the  j^re- 
vious  night. 

The  boats  returned  to  the 
ships  on  the  13th,  the  leader  re- 
porting tiie  appe'rance  of  Lab- 
rador as  forbidding,  saying  that 
this  must  be  tiie  land  that  was 
allotted  to  Cain.  \i\  this  region 
they  found  some  savages  who 
were  "  wild  and  unruly,"  and 
^\  ho  had  come  "  from  the  main- 
land out  of  warmer  regions  "  in 
bark  canoes.  They  appear  to 
have  been  the  Red  Indians,  or 
Boeotics,  of  Newfoundland,  who 
were  renowned  as  hunters,  and 
who  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  instrtmients  carved  in  ivory 
and  bone.  I'rofessor  Dawson 
says  that  the  Breton  sailor  here 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
precise  equivalent  of  the  Flint  I'olk  of  his  own  country. 

From  Port  Brest  the  expedition  crossed  the  Strait  and  "  sailed  toward 
the  south,  to  view  the  lands  that  we  had  there  seen,  that  appeased  to  us 
like  two  great  islands;  but  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  tiulf  we  knew 
it  that  it  was  terra  finna,  where  there  was  a  great  double  cape,  one  above 
the  other,  and  on  this  account  we  called  it  Cape  Double."  This  was  Point 
Rich,  Newfoundland.  Coasting  the  land,  >imid  mists  and  storms,  June  24  he 
reached  a  cape,  which  in  honor  of  the  day  he  called  Cape  St.  John,  —  now 
known  as  Anguille.  P'rom  Anguille  Carticr  sailed  southwest  into  the  Gulf, 
reaching  the  Isles  aux  Margoulx,  the  present  Bird  Rocks,  two  of  which 
were  "  steep  and  upright  as  any  wall,"  where  lie  was  again  impressed  by 

'  [The  familiar  portrait  of  C.irtier,  of  wliich  Lc  Clcrcq's  Etablissemciit  ,/e  In  Foy  and  of  Char- 

a  sketch  of  the  head  is  given  in  the  accompany-  Ir.'oix's  Ilistoire  de  la  A'oiivelU   Jnaiice,  vol.  i, 

ing  vignette,  i.s  preserved  at  St.  Malo,  and  en-  p.   no,  and   in   Faillon's  Ilistoire  di;  la   Coloiii, 

gravings  of  it  will  be  found  in  Shea's  editions  of  Fraitfaisc,  vol.  i.  —  El).| 
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the  fowl,  "  innumerable  as  the  flowers  on  a  meadow."  Twenty-five  miles 
westward  was  another  island,  about  si.x  miles  long  and  as  many  wide,  being 
fertile,  and  full  of  beautiful  trees,  meadows,  and  flowers.  There  were  sea- 
monsters  on  the  shores,  which  had  tusks  like  elephants.  This  he  called 
Hrion   Island,  and  the  name  still   remains. 

At  this  point  both  Ranuisio's  narrative  of  the  voyage  and  the  Discovrs 
(fv  voyage  (1598)  make  Cartier  say:  "I  think  that  there  may  be  some 
passage  between  Newfoundland  and  Hrion  Island ;  "  but  the  te.xt  of  the 
Ri/iUion  orighialc^  reads,  "between  the  Xew  Land  and  the  land  of  the 
Hretons."  This  has  been  accepted  as  teaching  that  Cartier  at  that  time  did 
not  know  of  the  strait  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton;  and  it  is 
argued  that,  as  it  afforded  a  shorter  route  from  I'rance  to  Canada,  he  would 
have  followed  it,  if  he  had  known  of  its  existence;  yet  in  1 541,  when  he 
certainly  knew  that  strait,  he  took  the  route  by  Belle  Isle,  as  twice  before. 
Again,  on  his  second  voyage,  while  passing  through  the  southern  strait 
on  his  way  to  l'"rance,  the  narrative  does  not  speak  of  any  discovery. 
The  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  passage  cpioted  misrepresents  Car- 
tier.  Indeed,  the  portion  of  the  narrative  covering  the  movements  around 
Hrion  and  Alezay  Island  is  so  confused  that  one  with  difficulty  takes  in 
the  situation.  Dr.  Kohl,  in  his  Discovery  of  Maine  (p.  326),  represent? 
Brion's  Island  as  the  present  Prince  Edward  ;  though  no  map  seems  to 
bear  out  the  statement. 

Next  Cartier  passed  to  an  island  "  very  high  and  pointed  at  one  end, 
M-hich  was  named  Alezay."  Its  first  cape  was  called  St.  Peter's,  in  honor 
of  the  day.  This,  as  it  would  appear,  is  the  present  Prince  I-ldward  Island  ;2 
but  the  account  admits  of  large  latitude  of  interpretation. 

Cartier  reached  the  mainland  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  June, 
and  named  a  headland  Cape  Orleans;  next  he  found  JNIiramichi  Bay,  or 
the  Bay  of  Boats,  which  he  called  St.  Lunario.  Here  he  had  some  hope 
of  finding  a  passage  through  the  continent.  On  July  4  Cartier  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  fleet  of  canoes,  and  was  obliged  to  fire  his  cannon 
to  drive  the  natives  away.  The  next  da\',  however,  he  met  them  on  the 
shore,  and  propitiated  their  chief  with  the  present  of  a  red  hat  These 
were  the  Micmacs,  a  coast  tribe  wandering  from  place  to  place,  fishing 
in  the  summer,  and  hunting  in  the  interior  during  the  winter.  By  July  8 
he  reached  the  bay  which,  on  account  of  the  heat,  he  called  the  liay 
Chaleur,  known  by  the  Indians  as  Mowebaktabaak,  or  the  Biggest  Bay. 
Here  the  Micmac  country  ended,  and  the  natives  were  of  another  tribe, 
visitors  from  Canada,  who  had  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  prosecute 
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'  P.iris,  1S67,  p.  20.  Island  .ippe.irs  on  the   Henri  II.,  or  the  Dau- 

-  Dr.   Kohl   (]).   326)  says   th.-it   Alezay  w.as  phin's  map  (1546),  .as  "  Alc/ay."     The  "  Cabot  " 

an  island  near  the  present  Prince  Edward,  and  map  (1544)  calls  Prince  Edward  Island  "y^de 

that   the   latter   was   called    li-ion,  having  one  S:    Juan."      .\llcfonsce     (1542),    in    maps    and 

of   its  capes  n.amed  "  Orlcan.s,"  still  found  on  Kcl.ations,   calls    it    ".Saint    Jehan."      At    this 

old  maps.     Hut  Orleans  is  .also  found  on  the  jjoint    the    student    should    consult    Hakluyt, 

mainland  of  New  Brunswick.     Prince  Edward  iii.  205. 
■>'oi.    IV. — 7. 
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the  Slimmer  fisl\orics.'  They  proved  friendly,  en^jaging  in  trade,  and 
showing  a  disposition  which  Cartier  tiiought  would  incline  them  to  receive 
Christianity.  The  coiintr>  was  hcmtifiil,  but  no  passage  was  found  extend- 
ing throng!)  the  land;  and  accurdin^'Iy  he  sailed  northward,  reaching  a 
place  called  St.  Martin's  Creek,  and  saying  th;'t  on  this  coast  they  have 
"  figs,  nuts,  pears,  and  other  fruits."  Leaving  St.  Martin's  Creek,  the  coast 
was  follrnvcd  to  Cape  I  rato, — a  name  which  appears  lil.e  a  reminiscence 
of  Albert  Ic  I'ratu,  who  was  at  Newfoundland  in  1527.'-  Forty  n.itives 
were  seen  in  canoes;  but  they  were  poor,  and  almost  in  a  nude  condition. 
They  appeared  to  be  catching  mackerel  in  nets  made  of  a  kind  of  hemp. 
Reaching  Gaspe,  July  24,  a  large  cross  was  set  up,  with  a  shield  attached, 
bearing  the  lleur-ile-lis  and  the  motto:  "Vive  le  Roi  de  France."  The 
natives,  however,  protested,  understanding  that  by  setting  up  this  totem  the 
stran,L;ers  claimed  a  country  to  wliich  they  had  no  right.  Afterwaril  two 
of  the  natives,  Taignoagny  and  Domagaya,  were  entrapped  and  niade 
prisoners,  while  presents  sent  to  the  tribe  seemingly  aflbrdcd  satisfaction. 
The  next  day  the  expedition  left  the  land,  and,  sailing  out  once  more  into 
the  (iulf,  they  saw  the  great  Island  of  Anticosti,  when,  coasting  its  south- 
ern shore,  they  named  its  eastern  cape  St.  Loys.  Thence  Cartier  steered 
over  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  searching  for  a  passage  to  the  west.  On  St. 
Peter's  day  he  was  in  the  strait  between  Anticosti  and  Labrador,  which 
forms  one  entrance  to  Can.ula.  He  called  it  St.  Peter's  Channel;  but  he 
did  not  know  whither  it  led,  and  accordingly  called  a  council.  As  the 
result,  the  season  being  now  far  advanced,  and  the  supplies  running  low, 
it  was  resolved  to  return  to  I'rance,  and  defer  the  examination  of  the  strait 
to  some  mo'-e  favorable  occasion.  Cartier  therefore  left  Anticosti,  and 
reached  White  Sand  Island,  August  9;  on  the  15th,  after  hearing  Mass, 
he  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  into  the  ocean,  and  laid  his 
course  for  France.  1  le  had  a  prosperous  passage,  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo 
early  in  September. 

The  main  object  of  his  voyage  proved  a  failure,  and  a  route  to  the  In- 
dies was  not  discovered.  He  had  approached  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the 
situation  would  have  filled  him  with  chagrin.  As  it  was,  he  determined 
to  persevere ;  and  upon  reaching  FVance  he  proceeded  to  prepare  for  an- 
other voyage. 


li'f 


The  representations  made  by  the  intrepid  sailor  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  Admiral  Chabot  at  once  made  known  the  condition  of  affairs  to 
Francis  I.,  who  signed  a  commission  for  Cartier,  Oct.  30,  1534,  author- 
izing him   to  complete  the   exploration  beyond  Newfoundland.     Tor  this 

1  Thcvct,  in    his   Siiii^ulariUz  de  la   France  ("  tant  en  langue  que  maniere  de  viure  ").      See 

antarctique,  Anvers,  1558  (f.  147),  says  that  the  Shea's  Charlfzoix,  i.  113.    Thevet  had  consulted 

people  found  here  were  almost  contrary  to  the  the  Discoiirs  dv  voyaf;t  at  p.  53. 

first,  as  well   in  language  as  in  manner  of  life  '^  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  185,  186. 
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purpose  the  King  gave  Carticr  three  ships,  —  the  "  Great  Hcrmina,"  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  to  be  conimaiidcil  by  Carticr;  the 
"  Little  Hermina."  of  sixty  tons,  umicr  Mace  Jalobcrt ;  and  a  small  galley, 
the  "  Kmerilon."  in  charge  of  Jacques  Maingart.  The  men  for  his  first 
expedition  had  been  obtained  with  ililTiciilty,  the  sailors  of  St.  Malo  pre- 
IVrring  voyages  with  more  certain  and  solid  results  than  any  to  be  gained 
ill  C.irtier's  romantic  quest.  Accordingly  the  King  authorized  him  to 
impress  criminals.  In  a  letter  to  the  Most  Christian  King,  Cartier  advo- 
cated the  enterprise  as  one  destined  to  open  new  fields  for  the  activity  of 
the  Church,  which  was  now  beginning  to  suiter  from  the  effects  of  the 
Protestant   Keformalion. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  1535.  the  members  of  the  expedition  — which  does 
not  appear  to  have  carried  a  i)riest,  but  included  a  number  of  prominent 
gentlemen  —  went,  by  direction  of  Cartier,  t'>  confession,  and  afterward 
received  the  benediction  of  the  bishop  as  the>  knc  l  In  the  choir  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  St.  Malo.  Three  days  later  Cal.er  sailed.  Head-winds 
and  violent  storms  opposed  the  little  fleet,  rendering,  progress  slow,  and 
entailing  much  hardship.  June  25  the  ships  separated  in  a  storm;  but 
on  July  7  the  "'Great  Hcrmina."  after  much  tos.^iug,  reached  the  Isle  of 
Birds,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  —  one  of  the  scenes  of  the 
previous  year's  visit.  The  port  of  White  Sand,  however,  had  been  appointed 
the  rendezvous,  and  thither.  July  26,  Cartier  went,  being  joined  there  by  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  Next,  crossing  the  strait  to  the  Labrador  coast,  Cartier 
sailed  westward,  reaching  St.  John's  River,  August  10.  He  named  it  the 
Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  —  a  name  afterward  applied  to  the  Gulf.  August  12, 
he  consulted  the  two  Indians  captured  the  previous  year,  who  diminished 
his  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  Indies,  by  showing  that  the  channel 
before  him,  named  in  honor  of  St.  I'eter,  led  to  a  river  whose  banks  rajMclly 
contracted ;  while  far  within  the  interior  the  water  was  shallow,  navigatiuu 
being  obstructed  by  rapids.  This,  they  likewise  said,  was  the  entrance 
to  tlie  country  of  Canada.  On  August  18,  sick  at  heart  by  the  failure 
to  discover  any  passage  through  the  continent,  Cartier  sailed  back  to  the 
northern  shore.  Three  days  later  he  named  the  great  island  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf,  Assumption,'  in  honor  of  the  festival ;  and  finally,  dis- 
believing the  Indians,  and  hoping  that  the  channel  between  Labrador  and 
Anticosti  opened  to  salt  water,  he  ordered  the  course  to  be  laid  toward  the 
west,  being  led  to  this  determination  by  seeing  many  whales.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  water  began  to  freshen;  yet  hoping,  as  did  Champlain  long  after, 
that  even  the  fresh  water  might  afiford  a  highway  to  the  Indies,  he  entered 
the  river,  viewing  the  banks  on  either  side,  and  making  his  way  upward. 
Erelong  he  saw  the  wonderful  Saguenay  pouring  through  its  gloomy  gorge, 
scooped  out  of  solid  rock  by  ancient  glaciers,  and  was  teuipted  to  sail  in 
between  the  lofty  walls  which  flung  down  their  solemn  shadows  upon  the 

'  Hakluyt  says  that  the  Indian  name  of  the  Jean  Allefonsce  invariably  makes  the  mistake  of 
island  (vol.  iii.  p.  214)  was  Nati&cotec;    while     calling  it  Ascension  Inland. 
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deep  and  resistless  stream.  Here  he  met  some  timid  natives  in  canoes, 
en^jaged  in  hunting  the  seal.  They  fled,  until  they  heard  the  voices  of 
his  two  savages,  Taignoagny  and  Uomagaya,  when  they  returned,  and  gave 
the  French  a  hospitable  reception.  Without  e.xploring  the  Sagucnay, 
Cartier  returned  to  the  main  river,  passing  up  to  the  Isle  au.x  Coudres, 
or  Isle  of  Ilazel-nuts,  where  he  found  the  savages  engaged  in  capMiring  a 
marine  monster  called  the  "  adhothoys,"  —  in  form,  says  the  narrative,  as 
shapely  as  a  greyhound.  This  was  the  Beluga  catadon,  the  well-known 
white  whale,  whose  bones  arc  found  in  the  post-pliocene  clay  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  manuscript  of  Allefonsce  says:  "In  the  Canadian  Sea 
there  is  one  sort  of  fish  very  much  like  a  whale,  almost  as  large,  white  as 
snow,  and  with  a  mouth  like  a  horse."  Continuing  his  ascent,  Cartier  met 
more  of  tlie  natives,  and  at  last  encountered  the  lord  of  the  country,  the 
well-known  Donnacona.  who  dwelt  at  Stadaconna  (Quebec).  The  chief 
addressed  the  French  commander  in  a  set  oration,  delivered  in  the  native 
style  with  many  gesticulations  and  contortions. 

Finally  Cartier  reached  a  large  island,  which  he  called  Bacchus  Island, 
with  reference  to  the  abundance  of  vines ;  though  afterward  it  was  given 
the  name  it  now  bears,  the  Island  of  Orleans.  Here  he  anchored  his 
fleet,  and  went  on  in  boats  to  find  a  convenient  harbor.  This  he  discov- 
ered near  Stadaconna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known  as  the  St. 
Charles,  calling  it  the  harbor  of  the  Holy  Cross.  On  September  14  the 
ships  were  brought  up.  The  French  were  received  with  great  rejoicing 
by  all  except  Donnacona  and  the  two  natives,  Taignoagny  and  Doma- 
gaya;  the  latter  had  rejoined  their  old  friends,  and  appeared  "changed  in 
mind  and  purpose,"  refusing  to  come  to  the  ships.  Donnacona  had  dis- 
covered that  Cartier  wished  to  ascend  the  river  to  Hochelaga,  and  he 
regarded  this  step  as  opposed  to  his  personal  interests.  Finally,  however, 
a  league  of  friendship  was  formed,  when  the  two  natives  returned  on  board, 
attended  by  no  K-^s  than  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stadaconna. 
Still  Donnacona  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  Cartier's  proposed  explora- 
tion ;  and  finally  dressed  several  members  of  his  tribe  in  the  garb  of  devils, 
introducing  them  as  delegates  from  the  god  Cudragny,  sujiposed  to  dwell 
at  Hochelaga.  The  antics  of  these  performers  did  not  intimidate  Cartier, 
and  accordingly,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  ships,  he  started 
with  a  pinnace  n:id  two  boats  containing  fiftj'  men.  It  was  now  the  middle 
of  September,  ai.d  the  Canadian  forests  were  putting  on  their  robes  of 
autumnal  glory.  The  scenery  was  at  its  best,  and  the  French  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  country.  On  the  28th  the  river  sud- 
denly expanded,  and  it  was  called  the  Lake  of  Angouleme,  in  recognition 
of  the  birthplace  of  Francis  I.  In  passing  out  of  the  lake,  the  strength  of 
the  rapids  rendered  it  necessary  to  leave  the  pinnace  behind ;  but  with  the 
two  boats  Cartier  went  on ;  and,  October  2,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen  days, 
he  landed  •o.i  the  alluvial  ground  close  by  the  current  now  called  St. 
Mary,  about  three  miles  from  Hochelaga.     He  was  received   by  throngs 
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of  the  natives,  who  brought  presents  of  corn-bread  and  fish,  showing  cvcrj- 
sign  of  friendship  and  joy.  Tlie  next  clay  Cartier  went  with  fi%c  gentle- 
men and  twenty  sailors  to  visit  the  people  at  llieir  Iiouses,  and  to  view  **a 
certain  mountain  that  is  near  the  city."  They  met  a  chief,  who  received 
them  with  an  address  of  welcome,  and  led  them  to  the  town,  situated  among 
cultivated  fields,  and  "joined  to  a  great  mountain  tliat  is  tilled  round  about 
antl  very  fertile,"  which  Cartier  called  Mount  R()}al,  now  contracted  into 
Montreal.  Tlie  town  itself  is  described  in  the  narrative  of  Carticr's  voy- 
age as  circular  and  cunningly  built  of  wood,  having  a  single  gale,  being 
fortified  with  a  gallery  extending  ..round  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  was 
supplied  with  ammunition,  consisting  of  "  stones  and  pebble:>  Sr  the  de- 
fence of  it."  With  the  Hochelagans  it  was  the  .\ge  of  Stone.  TSieir  mode 
of  life  is  well  described  in  the  narrative  which,  in  the  Italian  version  o( 
Kaniusin,  is  acc<»m])anieci  by  a  plan  of  the  town.  Cartier  and  hi>  com- 
panions were  freely  brought  into  the  public  sijuare,  where  the  women  and 
maidens  suddenly  assembled  with  cliildren  in  their  arms,  kissing  their  visi- 
tors luartily,  and  "weeping  for  joy,"  while  they  requested  Cartier  to 
"  touch"  the  children.  Next  appeared  Agouhanna,  the  palsied  lord  of 
Hochelaga,  a  man  of  fifty  years,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  nine  or  ten 
men.  Ihe  chief  welcomed  Cartier,  and  desired  him  to  touch  his  shrunken 
limbs,  e\  itlently  believing  him  to  be  a  su|)erior  being.  Taking  the  wreath 
of  royal"  from  his  own  head,  he  placed  it  upon  Cartier.  Then  the  sick. 
the  blind,  tiic  impotent,  and  the  aged  were  brought  to  be  "touched:"  for 
it  seemed  to  them  that  "  God  was  descended  antl  come  down  from  heaven 
to  heal  them."  Moveil  with  compassion,  Cartier  recited  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  with  prayer;  afterward. 
service-book  in  hand,  he  "  read  all  the  Passion  of  Christ,  word  by  word." 
ending  with  a  distribution  of  hatchets,  knives,  and  trinkets,  and  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  'ihe  latter  made  them  all  "  very  merry."  Next  he  ascended 
the  .Mount,  and  viewed  the  distant  prospect,  being  told  of  the  e.xtent  of  the 
river,  the  character  of  distant  tribes,  and  the  resources  of  the  countrj-. 
This  done,  he  prepared  for  his  return,  and,  amid  the  regrets  of  the  na- 
tives, started  on  the  downward  voyage. 

In  1603,  when  Champlain  reached  the  site  of  ancient  Hochelaga,  the 
fortified  city  and  its  inhabitants  had  disappeared.'  With  a  narrative  of 
Cartier  in  hand,  he  loubtless  sought  the  imposing  town  and  its  warlike  and 
superior  inhabitants,  as  later,  on  the  banks  of  Mie  Penobscot,  he  inquired 
for  the  ancient   Norumbcga,   celebrated  by  so  many  n.ivigators  and  his- 

'  In  1642  the  Sieur  Maissonneuve  selected  the  By  his  excavations,  Dr.  Dawson  ha*  fatxMi^lit  to 

site  for  Montreal ;  see  Champlain's  ffiz/rrc/,  1870  light  relics  of  the   Hochelasins,  whoie  ethnic 

(/>«  SinT'tigrs),  ii.  39.     On  N'orumbcg.1,  see  the  relations  he  has  studied,  finding  CTidcnce  arhkli 

pre-sent  work.  Vol.  in.  p.  169.     On  Hochelaga,  convinces  him  that  thev  xverc  represcBlalirM  otf  a 

also,  see  VrofeisoT  Diwson'^  fossi/  A/f  11  cinJ /Aeir  decaying  nation  to  which  the  Erics  and  athen 

Modern  Ref>rtuHtalh-es :  an  Allempt  to  Itlustrate  belonged,   and   that    originally   ther  were   co«- 

the  Characters  and  Conditions  of  Prehistoric  Men  nected  with  the  Mound-Builders.    He  »te»  tkeir 

tn  Europe  by  those  of  the  American  Race.     Ixin-  history  in  combating  some  views  emeftaiaai  re^ 

don,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1880,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  specting  the  antiquity  of  the  Stone  Age. 
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torians.  But  Hochelaga,  like  its  contemporary  capital  on  the  great  river  of 
Maine,  had  disappeared,  and  the  Hochelagans  were  extinct. 

On  October  1 1  Cartier  reached  the  Harbor  of  Holy  Cross,  where,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  the  people  had  constructed  a  fort  and  had  mounted  artil- 
lery. 1/onnacona  and  the  two  natives  reappeared,  and  Cartier  visited  the 
chief  at  Stadaconna,  the  people  coming  out  in  due  form  to  n-ctive  him. 
He  found  the  houses  comfortable  after  their  fashion,  and  wtil  provided 
with  food  for  the  approaching  winter.  The  scalps  of  five  human  heads 
were  stretched  upon  hi>uj;hs,  and  tlicse,  Cartier  was  told,  were  taken  from 
their  enemies,  with  whom  tliey  were  in  constant  warfare,  as  it  would  ap|.-ar 
from  their  defences  and  from  other  si,i;ns.  The  inhabitants  of  .Stadatonna 
were  nevertheless  inclined  to  religion,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  baptized  ; 
,vhen  Cartier,  who  appears  to  have  i,"cn  a  good  lay  preacher,  explained  its 
importance,  —  though  he  could  not  accede  to  their  request,  as  he  had  witli 
him  neither  priest  nor  chrism.  The  next  year  he  promised  to  provide 
both. 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  outset  Cartier  had  decided  to  winter  in  the 
country  and  upon  his  return  from  Hochelaga  preparations  were  made.  His 
experience,  however,  was  somewhat  sad,  and  nothing  was  gained  by  the 
decision  to  remain,  e.xcej;'^  some  traffic. 

In  the  month  of  December  a  pestilence  broke  out  among  the  natives, 
of  whom  finally  the  French  came  to  see  but  I  tie,  as  the  Indians  were 
charged  not  to  come  near  the  fort.  Soon  afterward  the  .same  disease 
attacked  the  French,  pro\ing  to  be  a  form  of  the  scurvy,  which  at  one 
time  reduced  all  but  ten  of  Cartier's  company  to  a  frightful  condition, 
while  eventually  no  less  than  twenty-five  died.  In  their  distress  an  image 
of  Christ  was  set  up  on  the  shore.  They  mar-'ipfj  ,.hithcr,  and  prostrated 
themselves  upon  the  deep  snow,  chanting  lit  mies  and  penitential  psalms, 
while  Cartier  himself  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Rocquemado. 
Nevertheless  on  that  day  Philip  Rougemont  died.  Cartier,  beinj;  deter- 
mineil  to  leave  nothing  undone,  ordered  d^ post-mortem  examination  of  the 
remains  of  this  young  man  from  .\mboise.  This  afforded  no  facts  throwing 
light  upon  the  disease,  which  continued  its  ravages  with  still  greater  v  rn- 
lence,  until  the  French  learned  from  the  natives  that  they  might  be  cured 
by  a  decoction  made  from  a  tree  called  ameda.  The  effect  of  this  medi- 
cine pro\  .d  .so  remarkable,  that  if  "  all  the  doctors  of  Montpelier  and 
Louvain  had  been  there  with  all  the  drugs  of  Alexandria,  they  would  not 
have  done  so  much  in  a  year  as  that  tree  did  in  si.x  days."  Winter  finallj' 
wore  awaj-,  and  in  Ma\",  on  Holj-Rood  Day,  Cartier  set  up  a  fair  cross 
and  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  legend,  "  I'ranciscus  Primus,  Dei  gratia 
Francorum  Rex  regnat,"  concluding  the  act  by  entrapping  the  King  Don- 
nacona,  and  carrying  him  a  prisoner  on  board  his  ship.  The  natives  vainly 
offered  a  ransom,  but  were  pacified  on  being  told  that  Cartier  would  return 
the  ne.xt  year  and  bring  back  their  king.  Destroying  one  of  his  vessels, 
the  "  Little  Hermina,"  on  May  6,  Cartier  bade  the  people  adieu,  and  sailed 
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down  to  a  little  port  near  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  going  thence  to  the  Island 
of  llazcl-N'iits,  where  he  remained  until  the  i6tii,  on  account  of  the  swift- 
ness of  the  stream.  He  was  followed  by  the  amazed  savages,  who  were 
still  unwilling  to  part  with  their  king.  Receiving,  however,  assurances 
from  Donnacona  himself  that  he  would  return  in  a  yea.,  they  affected  a 
degree  of  satisf.iction,  thanked  Cartier,  gave  him  bundles  of  beaver  skins, 
a  chain  of  cstirj,'^nj',^  or  wampum,  and  a  red  copper  knife  from  the  Sa- 
gueiiay,  while  they  obtained  some  hatchets  in  return.  Ho  then  set  .sail;'^ 
but  bad  weather  forced  him  to  return.  He  took  his  final  departure  May 
21,  and  soon  reached  Gaspe,  ne.\t  passing  Cape  I'rato,  "the  beginning 
of  the  Port  of  Chaleur."  On  Ascension  Day  he  was  at  lirion  Island.  He 
sailed  thence  towards  the  main,  but  was  beaten  back  by  head-winds.  He 
finally  reached  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  giving  names  to  the 
pliicis  he  visited.  At  St.  I'eter's  Island  he  met  "  many  ships  from  IVanco 
ami  Hritain."  On  June  l6  he  left  Cape  Race,  the  southern  point  of  N'ew- 
fi)undland,  having  on  this  voyage  nearly  circumnavigated  the  coast  of  the 
island,  and  thus  passed  to  sea,  making  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  reached 
.St.  Malo  July  6,  1536.  Though,  according  to  the  narrative,  Cartier  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Paul  to  the  north  coast  of  Cape  Hrelon,  this  appellation  was 
on  the  map  of  MaijoUa,  IS-/,  and  that  of  Viegas,  drawn  in  the  year  1533. 
Manifestly  the  narrative  does  Cartier  some  injustice. 


Several  years  passed  before  anything  more  was  done  officially  respecting 
t)ic  exploration  of  the  New  Lands.  Champlain  assumes  that  Cartier  made 
bad  representations  of  the  country,  and  discouraged  ctifort.  This  view  has 
been  repeated  without  much  examination.  It  is  clear  that  all  were  disap- 
jjointed  by  finding  no  mines  of  precious  metals,  as  well  as  by  the  failure 
to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Indies;  yet  for  all  this  Cartier  has  been  ma- 
ligned. This  appears  to  be  so  from  the  statement  found  in  the  narrative  of 
the  third  voyage,  which  opens  in  a  cheerful  strain:  the  writer  saying  that 
"  King  Francis  I.  having  heard  the  report  of  Captain  Jacques  Cartier,  his 


I- 


'  Professor  Dawson,  spc.iking  of  the  account 
in  the  narrative,  which  says  "  that  the  most  pre- 
cious thiiiR  that  they  have  in  all  the  world  they 
call  tsuri^iiy,  which  is  while,  and  which  they 
take  in  the  .said  river  in  cornifats,"  explains 
that  esioxiiy  is  "probably  a  vulj;ar  local  name 
for  sonic  shell  supposed  to  resemble  that  of 
which  these  Indians  made  their  wampum.  I 
Would  su;;gest  that  it  mav  be  derived  from  for- 
net,  which  is  use<l  bv  old  Krcnch  writers  as  a 
name  for  the  shells  o\  the  genus  Voluta,  and  is 
also  a  technical  term  in  conchologv.  In  this 
case  it  is  likely  that  the  esnrnuv  was  made  of 
the  shells  of  some  species  of  Melania  or  I'alu- 
ilma,  just  as  the  Indians  on  the  coast  used  for 
bea  Is  and  ornaments  the  shells  of  Purpura  Ui I'll- 
lus  and  of  Dcnialium,  etc.     It  is  ju^-t   possible 


th.-it  Cartier  may  have  misunderstood  the  inode 
of  procuring  these  shells,  and  that  the  [his| 
statement  may  refer  to  some  practice  of  mak- 
ing criminals  and  prisoners  dixf  for  them  in  the 
deeper  part.s  of  the  river." — J'ossil  A/t-n,  etc, 
p.  32,  n. 

'•^  When  Champlain  was  at  Quebec  he  thought 
that  he  identified  the  site  of  Cartier's  fort,  where 
he  found  hewn  tindier  decayed  and  several  can 
non  balls  near  the  .St.  Charles  and  the  I.airct 
(/urtY.r,  iii.  155,  [I.escarbot  and  .'^agard  also 
mention  the  remains.  Kaillon  {llistoire  ii<  la 
Cotouie  /■'r,>it^<iis,\  i.  49O)  discusses  the  site  of 
Cartier's  wintering-place.  Lemoine  (PUturesqut 
Quebec,  |>.  .}S4)  speaks  of  the  remains  of  one  ot 
Cartier's  vessels  being  discovered  in  184^,  some 
parts  of  which  were  carried  to  St.  Malo. —  En  ) 
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pilot-general,  in  l)is  two  former  voyages  of  discovery,  as  wt.-ll  by  writing  as 
by  word  of  mouth,  respecting  that  which  he  had  found  and  seen  in  ti>e 
western  parts  discovered  by  him  in  the  pt)rts  of  Canada  and 
ilochelaga;  and  having  seen  nnd  talked  witli  the  people  wliich 
the  said  Cartier  had  brought  from  those  countries, 
of  whom  one  was  King  of  Canada,"  resolved  to 
"  send  Cartier,  his  pilot,  thither  again."      With  the 

AiioiiRAPii  ^ navigator  he  concluded  to  associate  Jean  l*"ran- 

(,()is  lie  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Koberval,  invested 
with  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  and  Ijovernor 
of  Canada  and  Ilochelaga.  Roberval  was  a  gentleman  of  I'icardy,  highly 
esteemed  in  his  province ;  and,  according  to  Charlevoi.x,  he  was  sometimes 
styled  by  I'rancis  1.  the  "petty  King  of  Vimcu."  Roberval  was  commis- 
sioneil  by  I'rancis  I.  at  I'ontainebleau,  Jan.  15.  1540,  and  on  l-ebruary  6 
took  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  de  Tournon.  His  subordinate, 
Cartier.  was  not  appointed  until  October  17  following,  his  papers  being 
signed  by  Henry  the   Daupni:;  on  the  20th. 

The  apparent  object  <>f  this  voyage  is  stated  where  the  narrative  recites 
that  it  was  undertaken  "  that  they  might  discover  more  than  was  done 
before  in  some  \oyages,  aiiil  attain,  if  |)()ssible,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tr\-  of  the  Saguenay.  whereof  the  jjeople  brought  by  Cartier,  as  is  tieclared, 
mentioned  to  the  King  that  there  were  great  riches  and  very  good  lands." 
The  first  and  seconil  voyages  of  Cartier  may  not  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Spaniards;  but  when  the  e.\i)etlition  of  1541  was  in  preparation 
Spain  sought  to  interfere,  as  in  the  case  oi  Verrazano  in  1523.'  I'Vancis 
anticipated  this,  Alexander  \'L  having  coolly  given  all  America  to  Spain, 
as  she  eagerly  claimed  ;  and  the  explanation  was  that  the  fleet  was  simply 
going  to  the  poor  region  of  Haccalaos.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  know- 
ing well  that  his  master  was  too  poor  to  support  his  pretension-^'  by  force 
of  arms,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  could  do  no  harm, 
while  others  prophesied  a  failure.^ 

To  carry  out  the  voyage,  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Roberval,  who  agreed  with  Cartier  to  build  and  equip  five'*  vessels. 
Soon  the  shipyards  of  St.  ^L1lo  resounded  with  the  din  of  labor,  and  the 
Breton  carpenters  promptly  fulfilled  their  task.  Roberval,  however,  had 
not  in  the  mi.an  time  completed  hi^  preparations,  and  yet,  having  express 
orders  from  the  King  not  to  delay,  Cartier,  with  the  approval  of  Roberval, 
set  sail  with  three  or  more  ships.  May  23,  1 541.  He  encountered  a  succes- 
sion of  <^torms  for  three  months,  having  less  than  thirty  hours  of  fair  wind 


'  7^f  J'<>w;r  0/  IWmzztino,  p.  163,  and  J>r- 
rt  zano  tht  Explortr,  p.  25. 

'•*  Duckingham  Smith's  Coltccion  de  Z'arios 
■tocumeutos,  Londrcs,  1S51,  p.  107;  also  Har- 
risse,  yiri7«  et  Sebastiot  Cahot,  p.  146. 

•  Possibly  he  had  only  three :  see  Coltccion, 
etc,  p.  107.    That  he  had  five  is  the  statement 


of  Hakluyt.  The  Spaniards  understood  that 
Cartier  had  thirteen  ships,  Smith's  Colcccioii, 
p.  107.  Hakluyt  is  perhap.s  in  error  where  he 
asserts  that  it  was  agreed  to  build  five  ships. 
Two  of  the  ships  actually  sailing  with  this  Ex- 
pedition were  the  "Great  Hermina"  and  the 
"  Emerilon." 
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{n  all  that  time.  One  ship,  under  the  Viscount  of  Beauprc,  kept  company 
with  Cartier,  but  the  rest  were  scattered.  The  fleet  assembled  at  Carpunt, 
in  Newfoundland,  waiting  in  vain  for  Robcrval.  Cartier  accordingly  went 
on,  and  reached  the  Harbor  of  Holy  Cross,  August  23-  The  savages  hailed 
him  with  joy,  and  inquired  for  their  chief,  Donnacona,  and  the  other 
captives.  They  were  informed  that  Donnacona  had  tlicil  in  France,  where 
he  had  received  the  faith  and  been  bapti/cd,  while  the  rest  had  married, 
and  stayed  there  as  great  lords,"  whereas  in  fact  all  except  a  little  girl  had 
died.'  Agona,  who  had  ruled  during  the  interregnum,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
satisfied, as  it  left  him  invested  with  kingship ;  yet,  as  a  compliment,  he 
took  the  crown  01'  tanned  leather  and  isi/r^uj'  from  his  own  head,  and 
placed  it  upon  Cartier's,  whose  wrists  he  also  adorned  with  his  bracelets, 
showing  signs  of  joy.  This,  however,  was  mere  dissimulation.  Next,  Car- 
tier  took  his  fleet  to  a  harbor  four  leagues  nearer  Quebec,  where  he  built  a 
fort  called  Charlesbourg  Royal.  On  the  2d  of  September  Mac<5  Jallobert,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  litienne  Noel,  his  nephew,  were  sent  back  to  France  with 
two  of  his  ships,  to  report  the  non-arrival  of  Roberval.  Leaving  Heaupre 
in  command  at  Charlesbourg  Royal,  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
visiting  on  the  way  a  lord  of  Hochelay.  In  his  previous  voyage  this 
chief  had  proved  sincere,  informing  him  of  the  meditated  treachery  of 
Taigiioagny  and  Domagaya.  He  now  bestowed  upon  him  "  a  cloak 
of  I'aris  red,"  with  yellow  facings  and  tin  buttons  and  bells.  Going  on, 
Cartier  passed  Hochclaga,  and  attempted  to  ascend  the  rapids,  two  of 
which  he  actually  stemmed.  Arriving  at  Hochelaga,  he  found  that  the 
chief  had  gone  to  Quebec  to  plot  against  him  with  Agona.  Returning 
to  Charlesbourg,  he  passed  the  winter,  seeing  little  of  the  natives.  In 
the  spring,  having  gathered  a  quantity  of  quartz  crystals,  which  he  fancied 
were  diamonds,  and  some  thin  scales  of  metal  supposed  to  be  gold,  he 
sailed  for  France.  In  the  Harbor  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  Hakluyt 
says,  he  met  Roberval,  then  on  his  way  to  Canada.  The  "  gold  "  was  tried 
in  a  furnace,  and  "  found  to  be  good."  Cartier  reported  the  country  rich 
and  fruitful;  but  when  ordered  by  Roberval  to  return,  he  pleaded  his 
inability  to  stand  against  the  savages  with  so  small  a  number  of  men ; 
while  in  Hakluyt  we  read  that  "  hee  and  his  company,  moued  as  it  seem- 
eth  with  ambition,  because  they  would  haue  all  the  glory  of  the  discouerie 
of  those  partes  themselues,  stole  privately  away  the  next  night  from  us. 
and,  without  taking  their  leaues,  departed  home  for  Bretainye." 


'  [In  the  Archives  of  St.  Malo  (1538)  is  a 
record  of  the  baptism  of  three  savages  brought 
there  by  Cartier.  AAissticAusf/fs  Arr/ii-vs,  Doai- 
meiits  colUcUd  in  France,  i.  367.  Faillon  (His- 
toire  (it  la  Colonif  Franfaise,  i.  524)  l>clieves  that 
the  Imlians  found  on  ihe  St.  I.awrencc  were 
Iroquois,  who  were  succeeded  in  Chaniplain's 
time  by  Algonquins.  Uonnetty  in  the  Aiinales 
de  fhilosophie  Chr{tienne,  September,  1869,  has 
discussed  the  question:  "Quels  etaient  les  sau- 
VOL.  IV. — 8. 


vages  que  rencontra  Cartier  sur  les  rives  du  Saint- 
Laurent."  Captain  J.  Carleill,  in  liis  undated 
tract  (of  about  15S3)  called  Discourse  upon  the 
Entended  Voyai;e  to  .  .  .  America  ( Carter-Brcnvn 
Catalos^ue,  vol.  i.  no.  350),  refers  to  Cartier's  ab- 
duction of  the  Indians  as  putting  "  the  whole 
countrcy  people  into  such  dislike  with  the 
Frcnche,  .is  neuer  since  they  would  admit  any 
conversation  or  familiaritie  with  them,  until  al 
late  yeares."  —  Ed.1 
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This,  however,  apjicars  to  be  wronR;  as  it  the  time  he  is  represented 
as  meeting  Koberval  at  Newfoundland  his  chivT  must  have  been  in  Canaila, 
he  having  left  I-'rance  Au^;.  22,  1541.  Hakluyt's  informant  was  confused, 
and  the  ships  met  by  Koberval  at  Newfoundlaml  may  liave  been  those 
two  despatched  by  Cartier  to  Trance  under  Jallobert  and  Noel  during  the 
previous  autumn,  or  else  Cartier  on  his  way  home  in  June -met  Sainterre.' 

Jean  l'"ran«,ois  dc  la  Koche,  Lord  of  Kober/al,  in  connection  with 
Cartier,  was  commissioned  for  his  expedition  by  a  royal  patent.  Jan.  15, 
1540.  I  lis  fleet  consisted  of  three  tall  ships  and  a  company  of  two  hun- 
dred persons,  including  women  and  gentlemen  of  quality.  Sainterre 
was  his  lieutenant,  ami  Jean  Allefonsce  his  pilot-general.  According  to 
Ilakluyt,  he  sailed  from  Kocbelle,  April  14,  1 54.1,  —  more  than  a  year 
after  the  tir'e  originally  appointed,  —  reaching  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
June  8,  where  he  found  seventeen  fishing-vessels.  While  delayed  here, 
Hakluyt  sajs,  Cartier  a])pcared  in  the  harbor,  and  after\vard  left  secretly, 
as  already  stated,  to  return  U>  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
Roberval  sailed  from  ilonfleur,  Aug.  22,  1541.  We  must  not  be  misled, 
therefore,  where  llakli:yt  says  that  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1542,  having 
composed  a  quarrel  between  the  French  and  Portuguese  fishernvn.  he 
sailed  on  his  voy.ige  through  the  (iulf.  This  he  must  have  done  dur- 
ing the  preceding  autumn.  Yet.  whenever  he  may  have  ascended  the 
St.  Lavrence,  Koberval  reached  the  Isle  of  Orleans  in  safety,  and  found 
a  good  harbor.  Hakluyt  .saj-s  that  at  the  end  of  July  he  landed  his 
stores,  and  began  to  fortify  above  Quebec  at  F"" ranee  Royd  ; '  if  it  was  in 
July,  it  must  have  been  July,  iS^i.  Koberval,  possibly,  reached  his  winter- 
quarters  in  1541,  when  it  was  too  late  to  fortify.  Makhiyt,  having  been 
misinformed  on  the  e.xi>cdi»ion.  sup|K)sed  that  Cartier  and  R(>bcr\al  were 
not  together  in  Canada ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  any  conclusion. 

A  strong,  elev.ited,  and  beautiful  situation  was  selected  by  Rober\'al,  with 
"two  courtes  of  buildings,  a  great  toure,  and  another  of  fourtie  or  fiftie 
foote  long;  wherein  there  were  diners  chambers,  an  hali.  a  kitchine,  houses 
of  oflice,  sellers  high  and  lowe,  and  neere  vnto  were  an  oven  and  milles,  and 
a  stoue  to  warnie  men  in,  and  a  well  before  the  house." 

Hakluyt  says  that,  September  14,  Roberval  sent  back  to  France  two 
ships  under  Sainterre  and  Guincourt,  bearing  tidings  to  the  King,  and  re- 
questing information  respecting  the  value  of  Cartier's  "  diamonds."  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  these  vessels  were  sent  late  in  1541,  for  tb  ; 
reason  that  Jan.  26,  1542,  Francis  I.  ordered  .Sainterre  to  go  to  the  rescue 

'  It  might  indeed  l>c  supposed  that   KdIkt-  meant  Canada,  since  Rolicrval  would  have  s.iiled 

val,  instead  oi  reaching  Can.tda  in  the  autinnn  direct  tri.m  CajH;   lireton  to  the  .St.  I-iwrence, 

of    1541,  wintered  on    the  .Atlantic  coast,  and  instead  of  circumnavigating  Newfoundland. 

thus  met  Cartier  at  Newfoundland  in  154:.     In-  -  Hakluyt,   in  his  translation  of  Allefonsce 

deed.  Sir  William  .Alexander   says,  in   his  /;"«-  (iii.  242),  reads .  "Fort  of  France  Roy,  built  in 

a'unigcment  lo  Colonics   (p.   15),  that   RolK:rval  August  and  SepicmK-r,  1 542."     The  manuscript 

lived  "one  winter  at   Cape   Hreton;"   but   for  of  Allefonsce,  however,  docs  not  give  the  year, 

the  statement  he  gives  no  authoiitv.  while  his  though  the  fact  !s  stated.     Hakluyt  may  have 

style  is  loose,  and  by  Cape  Bteton  be  probably  put  in  the  date. 


» 
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of  Kobcrval,  -  the  lai!i,'ii;ij,'c  uf  the-  onlor  indicatint;  tliat  l>c  had  already 
been  out  to  Canada.  On  preparing,'  ft)r  the  winter,  Roberval,  accl)rdi^^,'  to 
Ilakhiyt.  found  his  |)r<)visions  scanty.  Still,  liaviny  (isl>  ami  porpoises,  lie 
passed  the  seasc.n,  thoujjlj  the  bad  food  bred  ilisease,  and  not  less  than  fifty 
of  the  company  died.  The  people  were  vicious  and  insubordinate ;  but  the 
"  Little  Kint;  "  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  d..alintj  out  even  and  conri.sc  jus- 
tice. layin^J  John  of  Nantes  in  irons,  whip;  mij;  b(  th  men  and  women  ^JUndl> , 
and  nn^'int;  Michael  (iaillon,  —  "  by  wh.ch  means  they  lived  in  (luiet." 

TIk-  account  of  ll.ikhiyt  ends  .ibniptly ;  yet  he  states  that  June  5.  1545, 
Koberval  went  on  an  expedition  to  e.yplore  above  Quebec,  appointinj,' 
July  I  as  the  time  )f  his  return.  If  he  ilid  not  appear  then,  the  thirty  per- 
sons left  behind  were  authorized  to  sail  for  l-'rance,  while  he  would  remain 
in  the  country.  What  followed  is  invested  with  more  or  less  uncertainty, 
as  wc  have  no  authority  except  Hakluyt,  who  says  that  in  an  expedition 
up  the  river  ei^dit  men  were  drowned,  and  one  "  boate  "  lost;  while,  June 
19,  word  came  from  Koberval  to  stay  the  departure  from  I'Vance  Roy  until 
July  22.  To  this  'it^tement  Hakluyt  adds,  "  the  rest  of  the  voyage  is  want' 
in^j."  His  account  of  both  Koberval  and  Cartier's  operations  are  hardly 
to  be  relied  upon,  since  he  was  so  badly  informed.  The  circumstances 
under  which  Koberval  returned  '.o  I*" ranee  may  perhaps  never  be  known ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  Cartier  went  out  to  brinjj  him  home  some  time  in  the 
year  1543.  He  did  not  leave  on  this  voyajje  until  after  March  25,  as  he 
was  present  at  a  baptism  in  St.  Malo  on  that  day,  while  he  had  returned 
before  February  17,  1544,  on  which  date,  as  Longrais  ha,*  discovered  re- 
cently among  the  documents,  he  was  a  witness  in  court  at  St.  Malo.  The 
subject  will  be  referred  to  again. 


(> 


At  this  point  it  will  he  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  personal 
operations  of  Jehan,  or  Jean,  Allefonsce,  the  pilot  of  Koberval.  He  was 
born  at  Saintonge,  a  village  of  Cognac,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
naval  combat  which  took  place  near  the  Harbor  of  Kochelle,  having  fol- 
lowed the  sea  during  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  He  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  two  special  explor.itions,  —  one  carrying  him  to  the  north, 
and  the  other  to  the  vicinity  of  Ma.ssachusctts  Hay. 

Of  the  first  expedition  —  that  connected  with  the  Sagucnay  or  vicinity  — 
wc  have  no  account  in  the  narrative  which  covers  the  voyage  of  Koberval. 
I'"ather  Lc  Clercq,  however,  says  :  "  The  Sire  Koberval  writes  that  he  under- 
took some  considerable  voyages  to  the  Saguen.iy  and  several  other  rivers. 
It  was  he  who  sent  Allefonsce,  a  very  expert  pilot  of  Saintonge,  to  Labrador 
to  find  .1  passage  to  the  Indies,  as  was  hoped.  But  not  being  able  to  carry 
viut  his  designs,  on  account  of  the  heights  of  ice  that  stopped  his  passage, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  M.  de  Koberval  with  only  this  advantage,  oJ 
having  discovered  the  passage  which  is  between  the  Isle  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  Great  Land  of  the  north  by  the  fifty-second  degree."  *     Le  Clercq 
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'  i'rtmier  ilahlissement  de  lafoy  Jam  la  A'oinrllt  France.     Paris,  1691,  i.  is,  13. 
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gives  no  authority  for  his  statement,  and  one  writer '  discredits  it,  for  the 
reason  that  Allefonscc  is  made  to  "discover"  the  passa^je  between  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  It  is  probable,  however,  tiiat  Le  Clercq,  or  his 
authority,  meant  no  more  by  the  term  "discover"  than  to  explore,  as 
the  Strait  of  Hcllc  Isle  was  at  that  |K-riod  as  well  known  as  Cape  Hrc- 
ton.  Aliefonsce's  narrative  and  maps  do  not  show  that  he  explored  the 
Sayuena)'. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  a  v<»yaj4'e  was  made  by  Allefonsce  aion^; 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  precise  date,  howevi-r,  cannot  br  (ixed.  His  (os- 
mographic  proves  that  he  had  a  |H:rsonal  knowkdj^e  of  the  country.  The 
voya^je  mij,'lu  have  been  made  on  some  one  of  the  ships  which  returned  to 
I-'rance  while  Robcrval  was  in  the  countr)-.  Failing  to  discover  any  passa^,'e 
to  the  Inilics,  Allefonsce  may  have  run  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  lio|>in^  to 
find  some  hitherto  ne^jlected  o|H:nin|».  At  all  events,  when  he  visited  the 
coiist  he  found  a  jjreat  bay  in  latitude  forty-two,  apparently  M.issachusctis 
Hay.  The  orij^inal  notice  is  found  in  his  Cosmograpliie,  now  preserved  in 
the  Hibliotheciue  nationale,  Paris.  It  runs:  "These  lands  reach  to  Tartary ; 
and  I  think  that  it  is  the  end  of  Asia.'  according;  to  the  roundness  of  the 
world.  And  for  this  pur(>osc  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  small  vessel  of 
seventy  tons,  in  order  to  di.scovcr  the  coast  of  I*"lorida ;  for  I  have  been  at 
a  bay  as  far  as  forty-two  decrees,  between  Norumbe^,M  and  l-'lorida,  but  I 
have  not  seen  the  end.  and  do  not  know  whether  it  extends  any  farther."  ^ 
The  belief  in  a  western  pas.sagc  waa  after  all  very  hard  to  j;ive  up,  and 
Champlain,  in  the  next  centurj-,  was  consumed  by  the  idea. 
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In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  wc  have  to  inquire  concerning  the 
outcome  of  the  costly  and  laborious  efforts  of  Carticr  and  Robcrval  under 
Francis  I.  Some  popular  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  subsequent 
to  the  return  of  the  expedition  of  1 543  the  region  of  the  Gulf  and  River  of 
St.  Lawrence  were  deserted.*  Gossclin.  in  his  Documents  relating  to  the 
Marine  of  Normandy,  shows  that  the  explorations  of  Cartier  were  attended 
and  followed  by  active  operations  conducted  by  private  individuals.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  centur)',  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Hethcncourt,  in  connection  with  the  Canaries,  the  seaport  towns  of  France 
showed  great  enterprise.  After  the  return  of  Vcrrazano,  however,  much 
discouragement  was  felt,  nor  did  the  voyages  of  1534-1536  .stimulate  so 
large  a  degree  of  activity  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  in   1 540  all 


•  Murphy's  I'l'Viiiit  of  I'errazzann,  \t.  yf,  n. 
On  the  sense  of  the  terms  dittoferte  and  J^cMt- 
vtrle,  sec  /  'errnzitno  t/iv  Exf<lorfr.  pp.  yy,  40. 

'^  Allefonsce  says:  "Ces  tcrres  cicnncnl  i  la 
Tart.trie,  et  pense  (|uc  ce  »e  soit  le  bout  de 
I'Asie  selon  la  rondeiir  clu  monde."  The  com- 
mission of  Francis  I.  to  Cartier  reads :  "  Des 
terres  dc  Canada  et  Ochelaga.  faisant  un  lioiit 
de  I'Azie  du  coste  dc  I'Occident."  Kamc's  D«(- 
uments  inldils,  p.  13. 


*  The  entire  manuscript,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  America,  was  copied  for  the  writer,  with  all 
the  maps,  by  a  competent  person,  under  the 
superx-ision  of  the  late  M.  d'Avezac.  This 
copy  was  used  in  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy's  Vity 
age  of  Verrazzano,  published  in  New  York  in 
1875. 

•  (iarneau,  in  his  Ilistoire  du  Canada,  heads 
one  of  his  chapters,  "  Abandon  temporaire  do 
Canada,  1543-1603." 
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the  maritime  towns  were  alive  to  the  impoftance  of  the  New  Lands.'  In 
that  year,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  such  vas  the  scarcity  of  sailors,  owing 
to  the  prosecution  of  remunerative  fuhcricv  that  the  authorities  of  St.  Malo 
were  oblifjcd  to  order  that  no  vessel  should  leave  |K>rt  until  Carticr  had 
secured  a  crew.  In  1541  the  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  undi 
the  French  (;ave  such  a  stimulus  to  merchants  that  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  1541.  154^,  no  krvs  than  sixty  ships  went  "to  fish 
fur  cod  in  the  New  Lands."'  (joisclin.  «ho  had  examined  a  ^rcat  num- 
ber of  the  ancient  records,  says:  "  In  1543.  1544.  and  1545,  this  ardor 
was  sustained;  and  durin);  the  months  of  January'  and  I'ebruary,  from 
Havre  and  Kouen,  and  from  Dieppe  and  llonfleur,  about  two  ships  left 
every  day."  •'' 

In  1545  no  ship  of  the  King  went  to  Canada,  and  a  sense  of  insecurity 
prevailed,  as  the  Spaniards  and  Tortuguc-ve  at  Newfoundland  were  ever 
n-.idy  to  make  trouble;  but  in  1560  no  k-ss  than  thirty  ships  left  the  little 
ports  of  Jumieges,  V'atteville,  and  I^  Bouille.  "to  make  the  voyage  to  the 
New  Lands ;  "  *  while  at  this  period  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged 
rose  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  In  1564  the  I'rencb 
Government  was  engaged  in  New  France,  and  April  18  of  that  )ear  the 
King's  Receiver-General,  Guillaume  Lc  Beau,  bought  of  Robert  Gouel,  as 
attested  by  the  notaric.-.  of  Rouen,  a  ^-ariety  of  material.  '*  to  be  carried  into 
New  France,  whither  the  King  would  presently  Mrnd  on  his  ser\ice." *"' 

On  the  seventh  of  the  same  month  Le  Beau  paid  four  hundred  livrcs  for 
arms  and  accoutrements  necessary  for  the  "  French  infantry,"  which  "  it 
pleased  the  King  to  send  presently  into  his  Nei»  F'rance  for  its  defence."  " 
This  shows  that  the  idea  of  colonization  vas  not  abandoned,  and  that  the 
King  asserted  his  rights  there.  He  was  no  doubt  accustomed  to  send 
cruisers  to  Canada  to  protect  French  interest*,  as  the  English  at  an  early 
period  sent  ships  of  war  to  the  coast  of  Iceland  to  protect  fishermen  and 
traders.' 

In  1583  Stephen  Hellinger,  a  friend  of  Haklu\-t.  being  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Hourbon,  of  Rouen,  visited  Cape  Breton  and  the  coasts  to 
the  south."  In  1577  and  1578  commis:*ions  were  issued  by  Henry  III.  to 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  for  a  colony;'^  and  Haklu>t  says  that  in  1584  the 


'  Cf.  fi.dits,  ordoHiun'cts  n>viiiix,  <•/<..  </«  CV» 
ui/  df  rhUtt  </«  AV/  (1540-157.S)  iotutmant  It 
Canada,  j  vols.  1S03-1K06.  Ouetxc ;  re»b««l 
edition.  1854,  1855. 

*  Sec  page  13  of  Dofiiments  aulhentiipus  it 
imtdits  fvtir  senir  ii  r/iisloire  de  la  marine  .Virr- 
manJf  ft  dii  r(>mmi-r,t  Roiiennah,  fenJant  Us 
XTW  <■/  x-rin  siiiles.  P.ir  K.  Clossclin,  flreffier 
Archivistc  de  r.il.-»ls  de  Justice  dc  Kouen. 
Kouen,  Imprimeric  dc  llcnr>-  Iloissel,  iSrfi^ 
8vo,  pp.  XV,  173.  Also  his  I^'ouitlUt  j^itaut 
kiiUrriques.     Kouen,   1873,  p.  7. 

*  Documents,  p.  13. 
«  Ibid. 


*  niiri.  pL  1 4  :  ~  5  Lxnichfts  i  1 2  sol/  pi^rc  :  50 
hnqMon  a  10  col/  (liecc;  25  manes  i  16  solz 
pwvc :  jj  kadbcM.  a  fairc  bois  a  1 2  solz  pii  cc ;  50 
Mrpct  a  cxiapcT  lx>i»  a  6  soU  piece,  —  Ic  tout 
poo*  potter  «■  la  NoumIU-  France,  ou  Ic  Roy 
tniaie  [wi  in  ill  lit  pour  son  service." 

*  HhKmmemti,  p.  14. 

■  S*x  ttnrMf*  Ffrtunata,  B.  F.  De   Costa, 

p.   12. 

•  Se«  Hakhnt*!-  Dhctmrsecf  Wcsterne  Plant- 
ar, p.  36;  aad  C^  de  Paxos,  p.  6;  also,  a  note 
tm  the  Canlsnal.  trr  M.  Gravier,  in  the  Magazine 
tf  Ammeam  I/t.-iPTy.  ix.  214. 

•  Leicaft>o«'»  XettxieiU  France,  pp.  422-426. 
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Marqtiit  was  c.ist  away  in  an  attempt  tt)  carry  out  his  scheme.'  In  1587 
till-  ^;^an^l-nl•plu•w  of  Cartiir  was  in  Canada,  evitlentiy  en^;aj;ed  in  regular 
trade.''  Beyond  question  communication  was  maintained  with  Canada  until 
orticial  luloni/atioM  was  a^;ain  taken  up  in  1597.'  I  lie  elVorts  of  l-'rancis  I. 
in  .semiin^  t>ut  V'err.i/.ano,  Cartier.  and  Koberval  were  by  no  means  thrown 
awa}-,  and  we  must  take  for  what  it  Ih  wortli  the  statement  of  Alexander  in 
his  limoitnij^nmnt  to  Ciiioiius,  where  (p.  36)  he  says  that  the  I'rench  in 
America  ellectetl  more  "by  making  a  needless  ostentation,  tli.it  the  \\'<irlil 
should  know  they  had  bcenc  there,  then  that  they  did  cuntinuc  still  to 
inhabit  there." 


CRITICAL  ICSSAY  ON   THE   SOCRCK.S   OF   INFORMATION. 
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LITTLK  is  known  of  the  iM-rsonal  history  of  Jacques  Cartier,  though  Cunat  ditrnvcred 
sevi-r.il  points  relating  to  liis  ancestry.  It  appears  tliat  one  Jelian  Cartier  married 
Cuilleniette  liaudoin  ;  and  tliat  of  tlitir  six  i  liiliiren,  Janut,  or  Jacques,  was  the  oldest, 
having;  l)ecn  l)orn  Dec.  4,  1458.  Marryinjj  in  turn  Jeffeline  Jansart,  he  had  l)y  her  a 
•on,  Dec.  yi,  I4<)4.  This  son,  up  to  a  recent  day,  was  held  to  lie  the  great  naviirator;  but 
Lungrais  has  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  he  w;is  not. 

Like  Vcrrazano.  Allefonsce,  and  others,  he  ap|)ears  to  have  done  something  as  a  priva- 
teer :  and  tlie  .Sjianish  aml)assa(lor  in  France,  re|)orting  the  cx|K-dition  of  Cartier  and 
Rol)erval,  Dec.  17.  I  $41.  spoke  of  "  el  corsario  Jac(|ues  Cartier."  * 

At  an  early  age  Cartier  w.as  wccUled  to  Catharine  des  (branches,  daughter  of  Jacques 
des  Granches,  tiie  constable  of  .St.  Malo,  this  being  considered  a  brilliant  marri.age.  After 
retiring  from  the  sea,  he  lived  in  the  winter  at  his  hou.se  in  .St.  Malo,  adjoining  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  the  summer  at  his  manor  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
at  Limoilou.  The  name  of  Des  Granches  appears  in  connection  with  the  mountains 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cartier,  so  far  as  known,  had  no  children. 
At  least  Cunat's  researches,  supported  by  the  local  tradition,  show  that  Manat  had  no 
authority  now  recognized  for  saying  that  in  1^*65  he  h.ad  a  lineal  descendant  in  one 
Harvt'e  Cartier.' 

Following  Verrazano,  we  have  the  earliest  notice  of  French  visitations  to  the  coast  in 
the  statement  of  Herrera,^  that  in  1526  the  Breton,  Nicolas  Don,  pursued  the  fisheries 
at  Uaccal.aos.     In  1527  Rut,  as  reported  in  Furchas,"  says  that  eleven  sail  of  Normans  and 


'  DhiOiirsf,  etc.,  [).  26. 
'■'  Primifiit  Xii-ii;iitii<Hi,  iii.  236 
'  llakluyt  in  his  third  volume  gives  accounts 
of  several  Knglish  voyages  to  the  St.  I^wrcnce, 

«S93->S97- 

*  Navarrete,  liiHiothtca  marilima,  i.  396. 

'  (There  is  a  view  of  this  manor  in  the  Kela- 
Hon  oriffinale,  Paris,  1867.  In  the  Miissmhusi-tls 
Archi'i-s,  Dociimtnts  colltcttd  in  Franct,  i.  263, 
is  a  paper  on  the  genealogy  of  Cartier,  by  M. 
Cunat,  of  St.  .Malo,  communicated  to  Mr.  Poorc 
by  M.  (r.\vczac.  This  and  various  other  copies 
of  papers  (many  of  which  have  of  late  years 
l>een  printed)  relating  to  Cartier  are  preserved 


in  the  office  of  the  Registraire  de  la  Province 
de  (Jueliec.  In  1.S83  the  Chambrc  of  the  I'ri> 
vince  ordered  a  list  made  of  the  documents 
relating  to  Canadian  hi.story  in  that  office,  which 
w.a.s  in  March  furnished  by  the  secretary,  J. 
Klanchct,  and  printed  as  no.  62  of  the  legislative 
dcKuments.  It  shows  almut  one  thousand  docu- 
ments from  the  lime  of  Cartier  to  the  American 
Kcvoluticm.  —  I'".r>.] 

"  .Sec  Tritiisiietions  of  the  Quebec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society,  1S62,  which  contaiiu 
valuable  articles  (p.  141). 

'  Edition  of  1728 ;  dec.  iii.  I.  x.  cap.  9. 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  809. 
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one  of  llrelon*  were  at  St.  John,  Newtoiitnll.iml.'     Aicordinx  to  l,eiicarl)ot,'  who  give* 
MO  .lulhority,  the  llanm  <ti-  l.i'ry  latiilcil  1  aitir  mi  the  Ult-  of  Sable  in  153H.' 

Next  ill  the  orilcr  of  Krcncli  voyage*  wc  rea<  li  ihnw  of  (.'artivr  The  narrative  of  hid 
lirxt  voya){C  apiifari-d  originally  in  the  A'</< > ■>//>!,  rti.,  of  Kamiiitio,  printed  at  W'liii  i-  in 
155(1.*  It  was  tran<«latcil  Irom  (lie  Italian  into  Kn^liiih  hy  John  h'lorio,  and  apjxarcd 
under  the  title,  .-/  Skorl  anil  ihup-  \itrriitian  of  ihf  Tut'  Xafi/^iilioHs  iiHii  Ih'scin'tiiti  to 
llii-  .\'iit//iw<iitt  I'lirUt  < «i//i</ Xrtiv  h'rauH>  f,  London.  I  ;Ho.'  Thin  wan  adopted  liy  I lakliiyt, 
and  printed  in  lii.H  Xitvifiitliont,  1600.*  Another  atiuunt  of  thix  voyajje  appeared  in 
Kreiu'h,  printed  .it  Koiien,  I5<>K.  haviiiK  Wvn  written  originally  in  a  liiHf;ut  i'lr<iNt;iri\  It 
ha»  liocn  Mupponed  very  ucnerally  that  the  "  Kir.iiiKe  laiiKua|{e  '  wa.s  Itali.in,  and  that  it  wan 
a  translation  Iron)  K.inuiHio  ; ''  luit  lhi<t  opinion  i<i  (|tie<>ti(iiied.*  Another  narrative  of  the 
voyage  li.iM  lieeii  iVnind  and  puMiHheil  .\^^  an  original  anoiint  hy  lartier.*  In  the  I'ri'l.icf 
to  the  volume  the  Kdilor  nvXn  forth  h:<«  rca.ioiiii  for  thix  opinion.  It  ifi  noticealile  tli.it 
each  of  thcue  three  verHionn  i<t  ch  iracterized  l>y  an  ohxcurity  to  whirl)  attention  han  t>een 
tailed.'"  Nearly  all  the  facts  of  the  first  voyaj-e.  handled,  like  the  re»t  of  his  voyages,  hy 
no  m.iny  writers,  ronic  from  one  of  these  three  versions."  The  patent  (or  the  voya|;e,  as  in 
llie  case  of  the  voyage  of  V'errazano,  is  not  known. 


■  ilcrrcra   (llhloriii  gtntral,   Madrid,    1601, 

dee.  ii.  I.  v.  c.  .;,  secminRly  under  the, year  151')) 
reports  "  fifty  nhips,  Sp.iuinh.  Freiiih,  and  Tor- 
liiKiiese,  lishiiiK ; "  Iml  the  true  dale  is  15^7. 
(Iviedii  iiuliialcs  llie  dale  in  his  //islorhi  f^tiirr.il 
Jt  1,1s  liiiliu  (Madrid,  iS^i)  611.  Sec  lire- 
ViMirt's  I't-rriiziiiiti  lh(  .\'iiii,i;iiloi,  |i|i.  147,  148, 
and  the  Norlhrnrn  in  Maiiu;  on  Kiit's  voy.ige, 

I'-  55- 

•I  .\\>IIVflli-  f'tiincf,  \(>\2,  p.  22. 

»  Cf.  J.  11.  Ciilpln,  l.eclure  on  Sahlt  Ish'.nd, 
ll.ilil.ix,  iHj.S,  34  pages. 

*  Vol.  iii.  fill.  369. 

»  |Cf.  Ilarrisse,  Xolts,  etc.,  no.  S-  There 
arc  copies  of  this  in  the  CartcrlJrown  Library 
Wiiliili\'iif,  vol.  i.  no.  331  )i  in  the  Hulh  Collec- 
tion {C'iifii/oi,'Hi;  vol.  i.  p  267) ;  and  in  the  (ircn- 
ville  Ciillcction,  llritish  Mu.<cuin.  This  narrative 
was  followed  by  I'inkcrton  and  Churchill  in  their 

p'lliHII^Vt.  —  l".l>.| 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

'  The  following  is  the  title  i  Discm-rs  dr- voy- 
aff  fiiil  pttr  It  Caf'itainf  laqvfs  Citrlitr  aux 
Ttrrts-neufucs  dt  Cttnadas,  Xortmbtrgut,  llothf- 
Ugf,  Lahrndor,  tl  p>iys  adhftns,  dile  nauuelle 
Fmncc,  lUiec  f><irtuulierfs  mirltrs,  /itni^'iigr,  <•/  cere- 
mi'iiii-s  des  hiihilans  d'iiellf.  —  A  Kinrn,  de  rim- 
frimt-rie  de  Kaf'hicl  du  /''fit  l-'ii/,  Lihraire  <•/ 
/mf'rimfitr  1)  /'.■lni,'e  Kiif'hirl,  M.H.XCVlll..  ii-ree 
fi-nnission  du  Koy.  This  has  been  reprinted  at 
(Jucbec  in  the  loyai^es  de  d/coin-erte  tin  C.inadii, 
1534-1552,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society,  Cowan,  1S43, 
and  at  Paris  by  Tross,  1865.  It  is  fo!U)wed  in 
Tvrnau.x-Conipans  (Archives  det  voyages,  Paris, 
1840),  and  is  used  in  Lcscarl)ot's  Hisloire  de  la 
Nomelle  Frame,  livre  iii.  chaps.  2-5 ;  and  of  this 
last  text  Ilarrissc  (p  2)  says,  "Ce  n'cst  cju'une 
mi^diocre  reproduction  de  celui  de  Petit- V'al,"  a 
publisher  of  Koucn. 


•  .See  llarrissc's  ,\W«  f^iir  lerfir,  etc.,  Paris, 
1872,  p.  II.  Ilarrissc  found  copies  In  the  Na- 
tional and  .Sainle-licnevieve  libraries  of  Paris 
and  says  ii  follows  a  text  not  now  known;  and 
thai  llakliiyt  in  his  /V///. //.»//  Niiiixiilions  fol- 
lowed Hiill  another  text. 

•  KiUlioH  i<rigin,ile  du  ii>yagt  Je  Jacques  Car' 
tier  au  ( '•inada  en  1 534 1  /hvuments  infdils  sur 
Jaii/uet  earlier  et  le  Canada  (nouvelle  si'rie),  pub- 
lih  f^ir  II.  Mitlietant  el  A.  A'ami',  aiioni/^ax'n/s  dt 
deux  for  Ir  ail  I  de  Carlier,  el  de  deux  rues  de  son 
manoir.  Paris,  Tross,  18O7.  The  ori(;inal  manii- 
•cripl  liears  the  erroneous  date  of  1544. 

•'  Am,,  p.  49. 

"  In  neither  of  these  narratives  do  wc  find  any 
reference  to  lho>c  who  preceded  Carllcr  in  the 
New  I-and;  noi  even,  except  in  two  cxscs,  is 
there  a  passing  allusion  lo  contemporary  voy- 
ages; )ct  Ixilh  Normans  and  Urclons  were  ac- 
tive. Again,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  map  or 
chart. 

The  Normans  and  Rretons  probably  sailed 
to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  liefore  Cabot 
m.idc  Prima  I'isla.  An  early  mention  of  their 
voyages  is  that  of  the  Gran  Cafilano  Fian- 
cese  oi  1539,  found  in  Rainusio  [Kanolla,  1556, 
iii.  359),  where  they  are  spoken  of  .is  fre- 
quenting the  northern  parts  thirty-five  years 
Infore,  and  giving  a  well-known  hc.idland  its 
present  name  of  Ca|)c  llrelon.  [This  "gran 
capilano  "  is  held  by  ICstancclin  in  his  X<iTii;a- 
leurs  A'ormandsXiihc ]i:tkn  Parmcntier  of  l)iep|)ei 
ami  Pierre  Crignon  is  named  as  the  writer  of 
the  somewhat  confused  roulier  and  ..':  ative 
given  in  Ramusio.  Cf.  Shea's  Chai'ii'  i. 
132;  Major's  F.arly  I'oyai^es  lo  Terra  A u  '■  :!is, 
Intkoduction  ;  and  Murphy's  I'errazzano,  p.  85. 
Ilarrissc  [Cahols,  p.  249)  also  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Capitano's  identity.  —  Kl).]  Ramusio 
also  (iii.  359)  refers  to  Jean  Denys  and  the  pilot 
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The  narrative  of  the  second  voyage  was  pnblished  at  Paris  in  1545'  Ramusio*  ac- 
companies the  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  with  an  accoant  of  the  second,  also  in  Italian. 
Three  manuscript  versions  of  the  narrative  are  presetired  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
and  are  described  by  Harrisse  in  his  AoUs.*  Haklujrt*  appears  to  follow  Ramusio.* 
The  patents  for  the  second  voyage  will  be  found  io  Lescarbot  {^KouvelU  France),  who 
used  in  his  account  of  Cartier  what  is  known  as  the  Roffet  text,  though  he  abridges 
and  alters  somewhat ;  and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Charlevoix. 

For  the  third  -oyage  of  Cartier,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  few  &cts  in  addition 
to  the  fragment  preserved  by  Hakluyt,*  which  ends  with  events  at  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber, 1541.  An  account  of  the  voyage  of  Roberval  is  added  thereto.'  The  commission 
of  Cartier  is  found  in  Lescarbot's  \ouvelU  Frame.*  All  that  was  formerly  Icnown  was 
taken  from  Hakluyt ;  but  facts  that  somewhat  recently  have  come  to  light,  though  few, 
are  nevertheless  important,  proving  that  Hakluj-t's  information  respecting  Roberval  w"s 
poor,  like  that  which  he  gives  of  the  voyage  of  Rut  (15:7)-  Rut's  voyage  was  toler- 
ably well  understood  by  Purchas,  who  wrote  after  Hakluyt.     Bancroft,  in  his  History  of 


(lamort,  of  Rouen,  who  sailed  to  Newfoand- 
l.iiiJ  ip  a  ship  of  Honfleur  about  the  year  1 506. 
Kamuj-io  (iii.  359)  also  mentions  that  Thomas 
Aubcrt  of  Dieppe  voyaged  thither  in  the  "  Pen- 
see  "  in  1 50S. 

Gosselin  -hows  that  in  1508  other  ships 
sailed  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  were 
generally  of  a  tonnage  from  sixty  to  ninety  tons. 
"  I  cite,  among  others,"  he  says,  " '  lJonne-.\ven- 
ture,'  Captain  Jacques  de  Rufosse  ;  the  '  Sibille ' 
and  the  'Michel,'  l)elonging  to  Jehan  Blondel ; 
and  then  the  '  Marie  de  lionnes  Xouvelles,' 
eqiiip])ed  by  Ciuillaiinic  Dagyncourt,  Nicolas 
Diiport,  and  Lovs  Luce,  associated  citizens,  the 
command  of  the  ship  l)eing  given  to  Captain 
lean  Dieulois  "  (Divuments,  etc.,  p.  13).  In 
view  of  those  cases,  which  appear  to  be  a  few  of 
many,  how  poor  is  the  appearance  of  that  scep- 
ticism which  has  so  long  led  writers  to  look 
asiiance  at  the  statements  of  Ramusio  concern- 
ing Aubcrt  and  the  "  Tcnsec"  1  The  records  of 
Normandy  and  lirittany  are  doubtless  rich  in 
facts  relating  to  obscure  points  of  American 
history. 

[There  is  in  Mr.  Parkman's  Collection  (vol.i. 
p.  89),  among  the  copies  made  for  him  in  France 
bv  Mr.  Poore,  a  map  of  the  .St.  Lawrence  Gulf, 
with  the  route  of  Cartier  in  1534  pricked  out. 
The  map  is  signed  N.  1$.;  and  I  suppose  it  to 
have  Iiecn  made  by  iiellin,  the  mapmaker  who 
supplied  C  harlevoi.x  with  his  maps.  Faillon 
{Ifistoiir  lie  la  Colonic  Francaise,  \.  523)  argues 
that  all  three  of  the  Kdalions  as  we  have  them 
were  the  work  of  Cartier  himself.  R.ime  gives  a 
copy  of  an  ancient  register  at  St.  Malo,  sai<l  to 
be  in  Carticr's  hand,  which  preser^-es  the  names 
of  his  companions.  —  El).] 

'  Prief  Recit  b'  siiccincte  narration  de  la  »<!• 
ui^ation  faiite  es  ysles  de  Canada,  Ifochelaj^e,  &• 
Sagiienay  'J  aultrs,  auec  {•artiiulieres  meurs, 
lan_^ai^c,  &'  ccrimonics  des  habitans  aUcetles  ;  fort 
delectable h  veoir  \y\gv\<^\Kc\.     Avee priuilef^e.     On 


les  tund  a  Paris  au  fecend  pillier  en  la  ^rand 
Jalle  du  Palais,  ir"  en  la  rue  neufue  jVoJlrcdame 
a  ren/eigne  de  le/eu  dc  froie,  /<ar  Ponce  Koffct  diet 
Faiuheur,  S'  Anthtnne  U  Clerc,  frires,  1545." 
Repiintcd  at  Paris  by  Tross  in  1S63,  with  a  colla- 
tion of  the  three  manuscripts  in  the  liibliotheque 
Natiunalc,  which  are  descrilwd  in  an  "  Introduc- 
tion historiqiie  par  M.  d'.Avezac,"  substantially 
reprinted  in  Maltc  Bran's  Annalcs  des  7'oyai^cs, 
July,  1S64.  These  manuscripts  are  numliered, 
accordii^  to  Harrisse  (Ca/vts,  p.  79),  "  Fqnds 
MoTeaii,S4i,*'and  "  Fonds  fran9ais,  5,589,  5,644, 
J  553."  The  Tross  reprint  is  also  accon'.panied 
In  a  fac-simile  of  a  plan  of  Ilochelaga,  taken 
from  .le  rcrsic.i  of  Ramusio,  and  a  map  of 
"Nova  Francia"  (given  on  another  page),  used, 
br  the  Italian  editor  to  illustrate  an  accompany- 
ii^  piece,  the  "  Discorso  d'  vn  gran  Capitano  " 
(iii.  352)  shown  in  I'errazano  the  Explorer 
(p.  54I  to  have  been  modelled  in  part  from  the 
map  of  Verrazano.  There  apjKars  to  be  but 
one  copy  o€  the  Brief  recit,  1545,  known  at  pres- 
cr.t.  This  is  in  the  Grenville  Collection  in  the 
Briliih  Mu<eum  \  second  copy  was  found  by 
Tross,  and  was  lost  in  the  ship  on  its  way  to 
America.  Mailer  at  one  time  adveriised  a  copy 
at  $125.  Sec  Sabin,  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  no. 
ll,l^S;  Harrisse,  Bibliolheca  Americam'  Vetus- 
liisima,  no.  267.  It  is  reprinted  in  Kerr's  (vol. 
tL)  and  Pinkenon's  (vol.  xii.)  I'oyagcs. 

*  In  ToL  in. 
»  Page  3. 

*  \cA.  liL  p.  313. 

*  Haklayt  speaks  of  "the  Frenche  originall 
which  I  sawc  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  in 
the  .AWjay  of  St.  Martine,"  and  says  that  Donna- 
conna  haid  been  in  "  his  barkc  "  to  that  "  con- 
trie  where  crnaraon  and  cloves  are  had."  See 
Haklart's  IVesterm  Planting,  p.  1 12. 

*  Vol.  liL  p.  232. 
I  VoL  iii.  p.  34a 

*  Page  412. 
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iJie  United  States,^  writes  on  the  subject  of  Cartier  as  he  wrote  forty-nine  years  earlier  ;• 
while  nearly  all  historical  writers,  whether  famous  or  obscure,  have  written  in  a  similar  way. 
They  have  been  misled  by  Hakluyt.  The  statement  that  Cartier,  on  his  way  home  in 
June,  1542,  encountered  Roberval  at  Newfoundland,  and  deserted  him  in  the  night,  is  not 
In  keeping  with  his  character,  and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  previous 
autumn  Roberval  sailed  for  Canada.  All  things,  so  far  as  known,  indicate  that  a  good 
understanding  existed  between  the  two  commanders,  and  that  circumstances  alone  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  larger  results.  Certainly,  if  Cartier  had  failed  in  his  duty, 
history  would  have  given  some  record  of  the  fact.  Francis  1.  would  not  have  employed 
any  halting,  half-iiearted  man  who  was  trying  to  discourage  exploration.  Let  us  here, 
then,  endeavor  to  epitomize  the  operations  of  Roberval  and  Cartier  :  — 

Jan.  15,  1540,  Roberval  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  commander.'  February 
6  lie  took  the  oath,*  followed  the  next  day  by  letters-patent  confirming  those  of  January  15.* 
February  27  Roberval  appointed  I'aul  d'Angilhou,  known  as  Sainterre,  his  lieutenant.' 
March  9  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  authorized  Roberval  to  take  certain  classes  of  criminals 
for  the  voyage.'  October  17  Francis  1.  appointed  Jacques  Cartier  captain-general  and 
chief  pilot.'*  October  28  Prince  Henry,  the  Dauphin,  ordered  certain  prisoners  to  be  sent 
to  Cartier  for  the  voyage.*  November  3  additional  criminals,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  were 
ordered  for  the  expedition.*"  December  12  the  King  complained  that  the  expedition  was 
delayed."  May  23,  1541,  C.Ttier  sailed  with  five  ships. '■^  July  10  Chancellor  Paget 
informs  the  Parliament  of  Rouei/  that  "  the  King  considers  it  very  strange  that  Roberval 
has  not  departed."  '*  August  18  Roberval  writes  from  Honfleur  that  he  will  leave  in  four 
days."  Aug.  22,  1541,  Roberval  sailed  from  Honfleur."*  In  the  auf"mn  of  1541.  Robor- 
val,  on  his  way  to  Canada,  meets  at  St.  John's,**  Newfoundland,  Jallobert  and  Noel,  sailing 


1  Edition  of  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

2  "  The  division  of  authority  between  Car- 
tier and  Rolierval  defeated  the  uiulertaking. 
Koberval  w.is  ambitious  of  power,  and  Cartier 
desired  the  exclusive  honor  of  discovery.  They 
neither  embarked  in  company  nor  acted  in  con- 
cert. In  May,  1541,  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo. 
Arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  former  .adventures, 
near  the  site  of  Quebec,  he  built  a  fort;  but  no 
considerable  advances  in  geographical  knowl- 
edge appear  to  have  been  made.  'l"he  winter 
passed  in  sullenncss  and  gloom.  In  June,  1542, 
he  and  his  ships  returned  to  France,  just  before 
Koberval  arrived  with  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment. Unsustained  by  Cartier,  R  .bcrval  ac- 
complished no  more  than  a  verification  of 
previous  discoveries.  Remaining  about  '.  year 
in  America,  he  abandoned  his  immense  vice- 
royalty." 

rhcre  is,  however,  no  good  proof  of  these 
charges.  At  the  time  when  Koberval  is  rep- 
resented .as  contending  with  Cartier,  the  former 
must  have  been  in  Canada.  We  have  no  proof 
of  any  conflict  of  authority.  Facts  recited  in 
•he  present  chapter  do  not  appear  to  h.ave 
btcn  known  to  Mr.  Uancroft.  Kohl  (DisiOT'ery 
0/ .\fiiine,\>.  343) appears  to  have  known  nothing 
beyond  what  is  found  in  Hakluyt  with  reference 
to  the  meeting  at  St.  John's.  I'arkman  [Pioii^fis 
of  France,  \i.  202,  edition  of  1882)  says  that  Rol> 
erval  sailed  foi  Canada  in  April,  1542,  and  that, 
soon  after  reaching  St.  John's,  "  he  descried  three 
other  sail  rounding  the  entrance  to  the  haven, 
VOL.    IV.  —  9. 


and  with  wrath  and  amazement  recognized  the 
ships  of  Cartier.  .  .  .  The  Viceroy  ordered  him 
to  return ;  but  Cartier  escaped  with  his  vessels 
under  cover  of  night,  and  made  sail  for  France." 
See  also  Cay's  Popular  History  of  the  Unittd 
States,  i.  iS8;  and,  on  these  voyages,  Huxraf/iie 
des  Malouins  ceUt>res,  I'aris,  1824;  St.  .'Sfalo  illus- 
trl par  st-s  marines,  by  C'unat,  Paris,  1S57  ;  Biir 
grap/iie  /iretonne,hy  L\\'ot,\'anniis,  185S.  Also, 
D'Avez.ac's  edition  of  the  voyage  of  1545,  Paris, 
1863,  f.  xiii.  This  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  that  Roberval  sailed  in  1541,  instead  of 
1542.  Ilatton,  in  his  A\iifr-  iiiiilnnj,  London, 
1883,  p.  14,  also  goes  very  \v;.i'  1  '  the  mark. 
'  Ilarrisse,  A'otes,  pp.  2»f ;- v,j. 
<  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  259-264. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  254  258. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  26S-271. 

8  Kame,  Documents  inMits,  p.  12;  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Qiiehee  Literary  and  Historical 
Society,  1862,  p.  116. 

'>  Documents  i/u'dits,  p.  12;  Transactions, 
etc.,  p.  120. 

'"  Gosselin's  A'ouTvlles  i^lanes  historiques  Xor^ 
mandes  (Rouen,  1873),  p.  4;  forming  a  limited 
edition  of  Documents  inedils. 

"  I?arri.sse,  /iii«  et  SJlkistien  Cabot,  p.  212. 

'■-'  Ilakluvt,  iii.  232. 

'3  A'ouTclles  i^'lanes,  p.  6. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  6,  and  Hakluyt,  iii.  240. 
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by  order  of  Cartier  to  France.  Immediately  on  his  .nrriv.il  at  Quebec,  autumn  of  1541, 
Roberval  sends  Sainterre  to  France.*  J.in.  26,  1542,  Francis  1.  orders  Sainterre,  who  has 
already  "made  the  voyage,"  to  sail  with  two  ships  "  to  succour,  support,  and  aid  the  said 
Lord  Roberval  with  provisions  and  other  things  of  which  he  has  very  great  need  and 
necessity."''  During  the  summer  of  1542  Roberval  explores  and  builds  France  Roy.» 
Sept.  9,  1542,  Roberval  pardons  Sainterre  at  France  Roy,  in  the  presence  of  Jean  AUe- 
fonsce,  for  mutiny.*  Oct.  21,  1542,  Cartier  is  in  St.  Malo  and  present  at  a  baptism,  hav- 
ing spent  seventeen  months  on  the  voy.ige.*  Roberval  spends  the  winter  of  1542-1543  at 
Fr.ance  Roy.'  March  25,  1543,  Cartier  present  .nt  a  b.iptism  in  St.  Malo.'  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1543  Cartier  sails  on  a  voyage  which  occupies  eight  months.*  and  brings  Roberval 
home,  leavins;  Canada  late  in  the  season,  and  running  unusual  risk  of  his  freight  (pMI 
</e  n(iii/eaii;i').*  April  3,  1544,  Cartier  and  Roberval  are  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
King  »o 

This,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  formed  the  end  of  Cartier's  seafaring. 
Thereafter,  without  having  derived  any  material  financial  benefit  from  his  great  undertak- 
ings, Cartier,  as  the  Seigneur  of  Limoilou,  dwelt  at  his  plain  manor-house  on  the  outskirts 
of  St.  Malo,  where  he  died,  greatly  honored  and  respected,  about  the  year  1555." 

Charlevoix  affirms  that  Roberval  made  another  attempt  to  colonize  Canada  in  1549;" 
Thevet  says  that  he  was  murdered  in  Paris  :  at  all  events  he  soon  passed  from  Right." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Cartier  gave  any  name  to  the  country  .vhich  he 
explored.     The  statement  found  at  the  end  of  Hakluyt's  version  of  the  second  voyage,'* 


'  Hakluyt,  iii.  241. 
-  Harrisse,  A,'oU-s,  ]).  272. 
'  Cosmo^rapliie  of  Allefonscc ;   Hakluyt,  iii. 
241. 

■♦  Ibid.,  p.  240. 

*  Transaction^,  ^862,  p.  93. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  241. 

'   Transactions,  p.  go. 

"  "Jacques  Cartier,  apris  avoir  reclame 
4,500  livres  pour  L'/fermine  et  L'Emerillon, 
ajoute  :  'Eton  ce  qui  est  dii  tiers  navise,  mettre 
pour  17  mois  qu'il  a  ete  au  dit  voyage  du  dit 
Cartier,  et  pour  htiit  mois  qu'il  a  ilc  i  retourner 
querir  U  dit  f!ohcrt7'al  au  dit  Canada,  au  peril  de 
nauleige,  ce  seront  2,500  livres,  et  pour  les  deux 
autres  qui  fueriiit  au  dit  voyage,  six  mois  i  cent 
livres  le  mois,  sont  douze  cent  livres.'  "  (  Trans- 
actions, etc.,  1862,  p.  93.)  See  also  Documents 
inidits,  p.  28. 

9  Transactions,  p.  93.  Harrisse  (Jean  et  Si- 
bastien  Cabot,  p.  215)  suggests  that  Cartier 
brought  Roberval  home  in  the  month  ^f  June, 
1544.  This,  however,  was  not  so,  as  Cartier 
had  actually  returned  prior  to  April  3,  1544. 

1"   Transactions,  p.  94. 

"  Cf.  A.  Walker  on  "  A  Forgotten  Hero"  in 
Fraser's  A/aptzine,  1880,  p.  775. 

'5  Shea's  C/iar/avi.r,  i.  131 ;  also,  I.e  Clercq, 
£tahlissement  de  la  foy,  i.  14. 

"  An  episode  in  the  voyage  of  Roberval,  not 
alluded  to  by  Hakluyt,  is  preserved  in  Thcvet's 
Cosmoi^aphie  uniTerselle,  Paris,  1575.  Thevet 
drew  his  accounts  of  New  France  partly  from 
the  navigators  and  partly  from  his  imagination, 
deliberately  inventing  facts  where  he  deemed  it 


necessary,  being  upon  the  whole  a  mendacious 
character.  Nevertheless  he  w.is  well  acquainted 
with  Roberval  and  Cartier,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  six  months  with  the  latter  at  St.  Malo. 
[The  jVortlimen  in  Maine,  by  Dr.  De  Costa, 
p.  63,  and  Biof;raphie  unrtersetie,  1826-1S27,  vol. 
XXV.;  also,  vol.  xlix.  on  Yillegagnon.)  Thi.s  epi- 
sode covers  the  case  of  Roberval's  niece,  wl  o  in 
1541  went  on  the  voyage  with  him,  becoming  the 
victim  of  a  young  man  who  followed  her  from 
France.  As  punishment,  she  was  put  ashore 
with  her  old  nurse  on  an  island  called  the  Isle 
of  Demons,  which  figures  prominently  in  the 
map  found  m  the  Ptolemy  of  Ruscelli,  her  lover 
being  allowed  to  join  them.  On  this  island 
both  of  her  companions  died.  After  more  than 
two  years  she  was  rescued  by  a  fishing-vessel, 
and  carried  to  France.  Her  story  was  first  told 
in  the  Heptameron  of  Marguerite,  published 
at  Paris  in  1559,  forming  number  Ixvii :  "Extreme 
amour  et  aust^rite  de  fcmme  en  terre  etrange." 
Thevet,  in  his  Cosmo^raphie  (ii.  1019),  recasts 
the  story,  and  says  that  he  had  the  account  from 
the  princess  herself,  who,  in  a  little  village  of 
Perigord,  met  the  voung  woman,  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  there  from  the  wrath  of  her  uncle  Ro- 
berval. In  his  Grand  insutaire,  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Itibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris 
(Harrisse,  A'o/«,  p.  278),  which  antedates  his  Cos- 
mographie,  Thevet  also  has  a  version  of  the  story. 
In  the  latter  work  it  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  fabulous  account  of  a  Nestorian  bishop.  It 
is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the  woman  on  the 
Isle  of  Demons  shooting  wild  beasts. 
"  Vol.  iii.  p.  232. 
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to  the  effect  that  the  Newfoundlands  "  were  by  him  named  New  France."  originated  mhh 
the  translator.  It  is  not  Riven  in  connection  with  the  text  of  Kamusio,  nor  in  the  French 
edition  of  1545,  though  that  Relation  (p.  46)  employs  tlie  language,  '•  Appell^  par  notts 
la  nouvelle  France.'  In  the  same  folio  we  find  tlic  writer  stating  of  Cape  St.  FauJ. 
"  Nous  nommasmes  le  cap  de  Sainct  Paul,"  though  the  name  had  been  given  at  an  early 
period,  appearing  ujwn  the  Maijolla  map  of  1527. 

"Canada"  was  the  name  which  Carticr  found  attached  to  the  land,*  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  attempted  to  displace  it.  It  is  indeed  said,  in  Murphy's  l\fra^e of  I'er- 
ra::itnor  that  the  name  "  Francisca  "  was  due  to  Cartier.  He  says,  ••  This  name  Fran- 
cisia.  or  the  French  Land,"  —  iownA  on  a  map  in  the  rtoiemy  printed  at  Ba5k  in  1540, — 
was  •  due  to  the  French  under  Jacques  Cartier,  and  which  could  properly  belong  to  no 
other  exploration  of  the  French."  This  statement  was  made  in  rebutul  of  that  by  Bre- 
voort  in  his  Verrazano  the  Xaviiiator  (p.  141),  where  he  says  that  "the  first  pubiishcd 
map  containing  traces  of  X'errazano's  exploration  is  in  the  I'tolemy  of  Ba^ie,  1530.  which 
appeared  four  years  before  the  French  renewed  their  attempts  at  American  explofaiion. 
It  shows  the  western  sea  without  a  name,  and  the  land  north  of  it  called  Francisca.''  .\s 
it  .appears,  there  is  no  edition  0/  Ptolemy  bearing  date  of  1530  ;  yet  the  student  is  suffi- 
ciently correct  in  referring  the  name  '*  Francisca  "  to  the  voyage  of  Verrazano.  especially 
as  the  Maijollo  map,  1327,  applies  "  F"rancesca  "  to  North  America,  this  map  having  been 
made  only  three  years  after  the  voyage  of  Verrazano,  performed  in  1524.  Eridently, 
however,  Verrazano  was  not  more  anxious  than  Cartier  about  any  name,  since  on  the 
map  of  his  brother  Hieronymus  da  Verrazano  (1529),  this  region  is  called  "  Nora  GaUia, 
sive  Yucatania." 

Nor  did  Roberval  attempt  to  name  the  country,  while  the  commission  given  him  by 
the  King  does  not  associate  the  name  of  Francis  or  any  new  name  therewith.  The  mis- 
understanding on  thii  point  is  now  cleared  up.' 

Cartier  did  not  give  any  name  to  the  Gulf,  simply  applying  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  what  may  have  been  the  St.  John's  River,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  where  he  chanced 
to  be  on  the  festival  of  that  saint  in  1535.  Gomara  thus  writes  in  1555:  "A  great  river, 
named  .San  Lorenqo,  which  some  consider  an  arm  of  the  sea.     It  has  been  navigated  two 


•  [There  have  been  various  theories  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name  Canada,  for  which 
see  F.iillon,  Hisloire  de  la  Colonie  Fratifaise,  i. 
14  ;  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada  (New  York 
edition),  i.  54;  Historical  Magazine,  i.  153,  188, 
2'7,  3'5,  349.  and  ii.  23;  B.  Uavis  in  Canadian 
Naturalist,  1861 ;  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, 1S83,  p.  161  ;  and  Canniff's  i'pper  Canada, 
p.  3.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  l)elief  in  New 
I'^ngland,  at  a  later  day,  that  "  Canada "  was 
derived  from  William  and  Emery  de  Caen 
(Cane,  as  the  English  spelled  it),  who  were  in 
New  France  in  1621,  and  later.  Cf.  Morton's 
Ke-M  English  Canaan,  .Adams's  edition,  p.  235, 
and  Josselyn's  Rarities,  p.  5  ;  also,  J.  Reade  in  his 
history  of  geographical  names  in  Canada,  printed 
in  Xrji  Dominion  Monthly,  xi.  344.  —  Ed.] 

2  Pages  87,  88,  105. 

'  This  began  with  Charlevoix,  who  (Shea's 
edition,  i.  129)  says:  "The  King,  by  letters- 
patent  inserted  in  the  Etat  ordinaire  des  guerres, 
in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Paris,  dated 
Jan.  15,  1540,  declares  him  Lord  of  Norim- 
bequa,  Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belleisle,  Car 
pon,  I.abrador,  Great  Bay,  and  Baccalas,  giving 
him  all  these  places  with  his  own  royal  power 


and  authoritj."  This  is  questioned  by  ["arfc- 
man  (Pioneers  of  France,  p.  197 >;  and  in  his 
note  to  CharIevoi.x's  statement.  Dr.  Shea  savs 
that  Parkman  "  confounds  hv^  commi'^ioa  anu 
patent,"  referring  to  Lescarbot's  edtiiom  ti  161 S. 
which,  however,  does  not  bear  om  the  «aic- 
ment,  recalled  later.  .-Xllefonsce  savs  (liakluti, 
iii.  239),  "  The  extension  of  all  these  lacds  ii}^.m 
just  occasion  is  called  New  France.  For  it  is 
as  good  and  temperate  as  France,  and  in  tbr 
same  latitude." 

[The  appellation  of  New  Frame,  accotdii^  to 
Parkman  (Pioneers  of  A'e-w  France,  p.  iSLiI,  was 
earliest  applied,  ju^t  succeeding  the  voyage  of 
Verrazano ;  and  the  Dutch  geographer*,  he  says, 
are  especially  free  in  the  use  of  it,  oat  of  sjMte 
to  the  Spaniards.  Paillon,  in  his  Histtire  de  la 
Colonic  Fraufaise,  i.  51 1,  errs  in  tracing  its  earliest 
use  to  Cartier's  second  Relation,-»\s.txv,Mnanf,  in 
the  third  person,  he  says,  "  aux  terres  neoves  par 
lui  [nous?]  appellees  Nouvelle  France."  Shea. 
in  his  Charlet'oi.x,  ii.  20,  finds  the  "  Nova  Gallia  " 
of  the  globe  of  Euphrosynus  L'lpiiK  Os^^)  ** 
early  a  use  as  any  of  those  which  he  records. 
Charlevoix  himself  had  not  traced  it  back  of 
Lescailiot  (1609).  — Ed.I 
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hundred  leagues  up,  on  which  account  many  call  it  the  Straits  of  the  Three  Brothers  (Jos 
Ires  hermanos).  Here  the  water  forms  a  square  gulf,  which  extends  from  San  Lorenqo 
to  the  point  of  Baccallaos,  more  than  two  hundred  leagues."  > 

Little  is  known  at  present  of  the  personal  history  of  Jean  Allefonsce.  D'Avezac,  in 
the  Bulletin  de  j^eographie,^  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  the  man  and  his  work ; 
and  Margry,  in  his  Xavigations  Fran^aises,  added  substantial  information.  At  one  time 
he  was  claimed  by  the  Portuguese  as  of  their  nation,  because  he  voyaged  to  Brazil ;  but 
his  French  origin  is  now  abundantly  proved  out  of  the  book  pi'blished  by  Jean  de  Marnef 
in  1559,  entitled  Les  voyages  az'antureux  du  Capitaine  dit  Alfonce  Sainlongeois.  It  is 
a  small  volume  in  quarto,  numbering  sixty-eight  leave.-;,  the  '  erso  of  the  last  one  bearing 
the  epilogue :  "  Pnd  of  the  present  book,  composed  and  ordered  [?]  by  Jan  Alphonce, 
an  experienced  pilot  in  things  narrated  in  this  book,  a  native  of  the  country  of  Xaintonge, 
near  the  city  of  Cognac.  Done  at  the  request  of  Vincent  Aymard,  merchant  of  the  coun- 
try of  Piedmont,  Maugis  Vumenot,  merchant  of  Honfleur,  writing  for  him." 

Allefonsce  appears  to  have  been  of  a  brave,  adventurous,  and  somewhat  haughty  spirit. 
We  are  even  told  that  he  was  once  imprisoned  at  Poitiers  by  royal  orders.*  He  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  ability,  and  was  trusted  on  account  of  his  great  skill.  In  Hakluyf*  it  is 
said,  "There  is  a  pardon  to  be  scene  for  the  pardoning  of  Monsieur  de  saine  ierre,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  sayd  Monsieur  de  Roberval,  giuen  in  Canada  in  presence  of  the  sayde  John 
Alphonse." 

The  sailor  of  Saintonge  met  his  death  in  a  naval  engagement,  though  most  writers 
appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact.  It  is  indicated  in  a  sonnet  written  by  his  eulogist, 
Melin  Saint-Gelais,  and  prefi.\ed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Voyages  avantureux,  1559.  The 
allusion  was  pointed  out  by  Harrisse  in  his  /Votes  sur  la  Nouvclle  France,  Paris,  1872 
(p.  8),  indicating  that  this  event  must  have  taken  piace  before  March  7,  1557,  —  the  date 
of  the  imprimatur  of  the  edition  of  1559.^  Mr.  Urevoort,  in  his  Vcrrazano  the  A'avigator, 
quoting  Barcia's  Eusayo,  etc.,  Madrid,  1723,  fol.  58,  shows  that  he  fought  Menendez,  the 
Spaniard,  near  the  reef  of  Rochelle,  and  was  mortally  wounded." 

There  is  no  true  connection  between  the  manuscript  of  Allefonsce,  now  preserved  in 
the  BibliothJ^que  Nationale.  Paris,  catalogued  under  Secalart,  and  the  volume  of  /  'oyages 
avantureux  which  bears  his  name.  Tiiis  latter  work  we  owe,  in  some  not  understood 
sense,  to  the  enterprise  of  a  publisher  who  brought  it  out  after  the  old  mariner's  death. 
The  erroneous  character  of  certain  of  its  statements  excited  the  criticism  of  Lescarbot ;  ' 
yet  several  descriptions  of  our  coast  are  recognizable,  and  very  interesting.  In  this  printed 
book  the  matter  relating  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast  occupies  only  about  three  pages,  — 
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'  See  chap.  xii.  of  /.it  historia  j^ciifra!  dc  las 
Indias  Y  nuciw  miiiijo.  .  i>«  mas  la  coni/iiista  del 
Peru  y  de  Mexico  :  at^itra  niieuamente  ahadida  y 
etnt-nilada  for  el  mismo  autor,  con  una  tahla  niiiy 
cuniptida  dc  los  capitulos,  y  muchas  figuras  que  eu 
otras  imfressioncs  no  lic^'a.  I  'cndcn  se  en  Caragofa 
en  ciisa  dc  Miguel  de  ^apila  mercader  de'  libros. 
Alio  dc  1555. 

-  1S57,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

*  H.irrisse,  in  his  Jean  tt  Sebasticn  Cabot 
(P.iris,  1S83,  p.  206),  quotes  from  La  grande 
insulaire  of  Thevet  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblio- 
thequc  Xationale,  showing  that  he  was  detained 
a  prisoner  at  Poitiers  by  Francis  I.;  while  in  his 
Cosmographie  unh-erselle,  folio  1021,  he  says  it 
was  "pour  la  prinse  de  quelqucs  navicre  d'Es- 
paigne."  Allefonsce  was  a  privateer,  or  "  cor- 
sair," and  was  so  zealous  in  his  work,  that,  to 
propitiate  Spain,  the  King  was  obliged  to  put 


him  in  prison.     He   probably  gave  too  much 
offence  to  the  king's  enemies. 
*  Vol.  iii.  p.  240. 

^  It  might  appear  that  Allefonsce  was  dead 
at  the  time ;  his   Cosmos^rafhie  was  finished  in 
1545,  as  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by  Paulin 
Secalart.    The  lines  referred  to  are  as  follows : 
"  La  niort  .iiissi  n'a  point  craint  son  effroy, 
Ses  gros  canons,  ses  darts,  son  feii,  s,i  fouldre, 
Mais  I'assaillant  I'a  mis  en  tcl  dcsroy, 
Que  rien  de  hiy  ne  reste  plus  que  poudre." 
"  See  also  Harrisse,  mjean  et  Sibastien  Cabot. 
p.  203,  on  .Mlcfonsce. 

'  The  Northmen  in  Maine,  p.  131 ;  and  les- 
carbot, A'ouvclle  France,  p.  46.  Ikrgeron,  in  his 
X'oyages  fails  priucipalmcnts  en  Asie,  dans  Us 
XIl.,Xni.,  XIV.,  el  XV.  SiMes,  a  La  Ifaye, 
1735,  jiart  ii.  p.  5,  criticises  the  misprints  of 
proper  names  in  this  volume. 
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the  chief  |X)ints  for  which  were  taken,  it  appears,  from  the  manuscript  of  Allefonsce, 
though  several  particulars  not  found  in  his  manuscript  are  given. 

The  manuscript  itself  must  be  judged  leniently,  as  Secalart  was  concerned  in  the 
composition,  and  appears  to  have  written  some  portions  from  the  notes  of  AUtfonsce.* 
The  part  of  the  Cosmoj^raphie  applying  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Island  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton.  Three  ]K>ints  south  of  Cape  Breton,  if 
not  a  fourth,  are  defined  in  connection  with  that  cape.  We  read  ;  •'  Turning  to  the  Isle 
of  St.  John,  called  Cape  Breton,  the  outermost  part  of  which  is  in  the  ocean  in  45°  from 
tlie  Arctic  pole,  I  say  Cape  of  St.  John,  called  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Cape  of  the  Francis- 
cans, are  northeast  an^.  southwest,  and  there  is  in  the  course  one  hundred  and  forty 
leagues  ;  and  here  it  makes  a  cape  calbd  tlie  Cape  of  Norumbega.  The  said  cape  is  by  41° 
from  tiie  height  of  the  Arctic  pole."  For  the  writer  to  call  Cape  Breton  by  another  n.ime 
is  consistent  with  old  usage.-  Where,  however,  it  is  said,  "  here  it  makes  a  cape,"  the 
language  is  obscure,  as  the  writer  seems  to  mean  that  on  this  coast  there  is  a  cap» 
between  the  Franciscan  Cape  and  Cape  Breton,  since  on  the  map  the  Franciscan  Cape  i« 
placed  south  of  the  Bay  of  the  Isles,  which  the  description  places  .south  of  the  Cape  of 
Norumbega.  The  latter  cape  is  not  laid  down  on  the  map ;  but  we  have  there  the  River 
of  Norumbega,  north  of  which  is  "  Une  partie  de  la  Coste  de  la  Norombegue,"  while  south 
of  the  river  is  "  Terra  de  la  Franciscaine."  The  Cape  of  Norumbega  should  ♦herefore 
have  been  marked  on  the  map  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Norumbega  coast,  near  the 
Bay  of  the  Isles.  "Cap  de  la  Franciscaine"  would  then  stand  for  Cape  Cod.  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  the  clause,  "the  said  cape  is  by  41"  from  the  height  of  the 
Arctic  pole,"  would  denote  the  Franciscan  cape.' 

The  next  descriptive  paragraph  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  region  south  of  Cape  Norum- 
bega :  "  Beyond  the  Cape  of  Noroveregue  descends  the  river  of  said  Noroveregue,  about 
twenty-five  leagues  from  the  cape.    The  said  river  is  more  than  forty  leagues  wide  at  its 


1  This  work  is  preserved  in  the  Manuscript 

Department  of  the  Bibliothtque  Nationale,  Paris, 

no.  676,  under  Secalart.    It  is  a  stout  paper  folio, 

9X13  inches,  written  on  both  sides.    This  rude 

specimen  of  penmanship  was  originally  designed 

for  Fmncis  I.,  like  the  book  of  John  Rotz  now 

in  the  British  Museum.     It  contains  194  leaves; 

the  titlcpagc  is  wanting.     On  what  now  forms 

the  second  leaf  of  the  third  page  is  found  the 

following :  "  Jehan  allafonscc  — :  —  Paulin  seca- 

lert,"  with  the  motto  :  "  I'ouvre  et  Loil."    It  is 

signed  "  Nous  Jehan  allefonsce  et  Paulin  Seca- 

lert."  Underneath  is  the 

7     date.    "  Paulin  "  might, 

•  •  5  •  4  •  5  •    /      perhaps,  be  read  "  Rau- 

/        lin."    The  first  line  of 

every  page  is  in  red,  th' 
initials  forming  grotesque  human  faces.  The 
work  abounds  in  flourishing  capitals,  and  the 
text  is  difficult  to  decipher.  The  maps  are 
rude  sketches,  intercalated  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  washed  with  yellowish,  reddish,  ; 
greenish  tints.  The  islands  are  chiefly  in  goid, 
though  some  are  red  and  green.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  a  map  of  France  with  the  royal 
arms.  On  a  map  of  England  is  a  rude  repre- 
sentation of  London.  There  are  also  four  pages 
of  plans  and  diagrams,  relating  chiefly  to  London 
and  Bordeaux.  The  legends  on  the  maps  are 
written  in  a  brown  tint,  much  faded,  thouph 


upon  the  whole  the  volume  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  Cf.  "  L'hydrographie  d'un  de- 
couvreur  du  Canada,"  in  Margry's  A'at'tgatiotu 
Fratifaiscs. 

-  It  will  be  remembered  (Hakluyt,  iii.  6)  that 
Cabot's  Prima  Vista  was  near  "  the  Island  of  St. 
John."  On  the  map  is  the  fabulous  island  of 
St.  John  out  at  sea,  and  the  real  St.  John,  now 
Prince  Edward,  is  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
On  this  subject  Hakluyt  appears  to  have  l)een 
confused.  In  his  Principal  A'avi^^ations  (iii.  625) 
he  speaks  of  "  the  isle  of  lohn  Luis  or  John 
Alverez  in  41 ; "  and  in  a  marginal  note  says, 
"  This  is  a  very  commodious  Isle  for  us  on  our 
way  to  Virginia."  On  page  627  he  defines  the 
position  further,  saying :  "  From  Bermuda  to 
the  Isle  of  St.  lohn  Luis  or  John  Alverez  320 
[le.iguesj.  From  the  Isle  of  lohn  Luis  or  Al- 
verez to  Flores  320."  This  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  flying  islands.  See  flfagaziiie  of  Amer- 
ican History,  viii.  jio;  T/ic  A'orthmen  in  Maine, 
p.  139.     See  also  Ilarrisse's  Cahots,  p.  275. 

'  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  Voyage  of  I'crrazzano, 
p.  38,  mistranslated  the  text,  reading  ung  as 
cinq,  and  making  the  latitude  45°  instead  of  41°. 
The  original  manuscript  reads,  "  Le  diet  cap  est 
par  le  quarente  et  ung  degrez,"  and  overturns 
Mr.  Murphy's  hastily  formed  theory.  See  also 
Verrasano :  a  Motion  for  a  Stay  of  Judgment. 
New  York,  1876,  p.  lo. 
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entrance,  and  continues  inwardly  thus  wide  '-ill  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  and  is  all  full  of 
islands  that  extend  quite  ten  or  twelve  leagues  ir'o  the  sea,  and  is  very  dangerous  on 
account  of  rocks  a.id  slioals."  '  Here  ve  have  a  clear  representation  of  the  I'enobscot 
resjion.  the  writer  takin;;  the  bay  for  the  entrance  to  the  river,  as  otiicrs  did  in  later  times. 
He  also  says  that  "  fifteen  leagues  within  this  river  is  a  city  called  Noromberguc."  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  notion,  he  thought  the  Norumbega  River  extended  to  Canada,  as  in  the 
map  of  Kamusio,  which  is  substantially  true.  Taking  up  his  account  of  the  coast,  tiie 
writer  says  :  "  From  the  River  of  Noromb  .-rgue  the  coast  runs  to  the  west-southwest 
quite  two  hundred  leagues,  to  a  large  bay  which  enters  the  land  .-.bout  twenty  leagues,  and 
is  full  twenty-nine  Icigues  wide  ;  and  within  this  gulf  there  are  four  islands  joined  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  is  jS"*  Iron  the  height  r,f  tli"?  Arctic  po'.  and 
the  said  isles  are  in  39  and  a  half  degrees.  Ana  1  have  not  s'.  n  the  end  of  this  Gulf,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  passes  beyond."  Here  he  does  not  appear  to  be  making  an 
allusion  to  the  great  bay  in  42°  N.  {ante,  p.  60),  but  he  has  now  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Franciscan  Cape,  or  Cape  Cod.  and  speaks  of  the  rnouth  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
contiguous  openings,  in  connection  with  the  great  islands  that  stretch  along  the  coast 
.southwest  of  Cape  Cod.  He  does  not  here  mention  the  Franciscan  Cape,  before  alluded 
to.  distant  from  the  "  Cape  of  St  John,  called  the  Cape  of  the  Franciscans,"  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  leagues,  but  hr  indicates  its  situation  by  the  islands  and  the  Sound  lying  to 
the  southward  ;  while  in  its  place  it  will  be  observed  that  the  printed  Cosmographie  also 
identities  the  region  by  means  of  the  islands,  and  shows  that  the  Franciscan  Cape  at  one 
point  was  high  land, — evidently  what  is  now  known  as  thf  Highland  of  Cape  Cod,  which, 
as  the  geological  formation  indicates,  was  even  higher  in  the  time  of  Allefonsce.  He  con- 
tinues :  ■•  '■"rem  this  gulf  the  coast  turns  west-northwest  about  forty-six  leagues,  and  makes 
here  a  great  .'ver  of  Fresh  water,  and  there  is  at  its  entrance  an  island  of  sand.  The  said 
island  is  39^  from  the  height  of  the  Arctic  pole."  He  is  now  speaking  of  the  region  of  the 
Hudson  and  Sandy  Hook,  though  the  latitudes  are  incorrect,  as  was  usual  with  writers  of 
that  time  :  while  the  courses  and  distances  are  equally  confused.  Nevertheless  we  have 
a  general  and  recognizable  description  of  the  main  features  of  the  coast  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Sandy  Hook,  though  in  the  printed  Cosmographie,  which  is  very  brief,  the 
island  of  sand  is  not  mentioned.  Therefore,  feeling  certain  of  the  correctness  of  our 
position,  minor  errors  and  omissions  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  prin- 
cipal points.  Cape  Breton,  Cape  Sable,  Cape  Cod,  and  the  Hudson,  are  unmistakably 
indicated  in  the  routier,  though  in  the  maps  of  Allefonsce,  as  in  most  of  the  maps  of  the 
day,  essential  features  are  not  delineated  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  great 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  terminating  in  Cape  Sable,  for  instance,  having  no  recognizable 
definition.  Yet  he  dwells  upon  the  fierceness  of  the  tides,  and  says  that  when  the  strong 
northeast  winds  blow,  the  seas  "roar  horribly.'  This  is  precisely  the  case  on  the  shoals 
of  Georges  and  Nantucket,  where  the  meeting  of  waves  and  t'-ies,  even  in  a  dead  calm, 
produces  an  uproar  thai  is  sometimes  deafening. 

.At  this  pxjint  we  may  obta'n  a  confirmation  of  the  manuscript  description  from  the 
printed  work.  The  account  says  :  "  Having  pa.ssed  the  Isle  of  Saint  Jehan,  the  coast 
turns  to  the  west  and  west-southwost  as  far  as  the  River  Norombergue,  newly  discovered  * 
by  the  Portuguese,  vhich  is  in  the  thirtieth  degree  "  After  describing  the  river  and  its 
inhabitants,  he  savs:  "Thence  the  con'Jt  turr;S  south-souihwest  more  than  two  hundred 
leagues,  as  far  as  a  caiie  which  is  high  land  (//«  cap  qui  est  haute  terre),  and  has  a  great 
island  of  low  land  and  three  or  four  little  islands  :  "  »  after  which  he  drops  the  subject  and 


•  In  his  narrative  as  given  by  Hakluyt  (iii. 
239) :  "  I  doubt  not  but  Norumbega  [River]  en- 
trcth  into  the  Riuer  of  Canada,  and  vnto  the  Sea 
of  Saguenav."  Again,  "  from  the  entrance  of 
Norumbega  [at  the  Penobscot]  vnto  Florida  are 
300  leagues." 


-  This  may  have  been  done  by  those  Portu- 
guese who  disputed  the  title,  and  whose  quarrels 
with  the  French  were  composed  at  Newfound 
land  by  Roberval.  Ante,  p.  57  ;  and  Hakluyt 
iii.  340. 

'   Voyages  avanlureux,  Poitiers,  1 559. 
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hastens  down  the  coast  to  the  West  Indies.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  same  cape  that 
we  find  in  the  manuscript,  wiiicii  is  there  called  the  Franciscan  Cajw,  or  our  present  Ca;  e 
Cod.  beyond  which  are  the  islands  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth 
group,  joined  one  to  the  other  almost  like  be.ids  on  a  string,  as  we  see  them  on  the 
modern  map. 

Here,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  apparently  in  the  lifetime  of  Francis  I., 
the  jjortion  of  I  ovtij^vs  iiTunfmriix  which  describes  the  North  American  coast  was 
turned  into  metrical  form  by  Jehan  MaiUard,  "  poet  royal ;  "  and  thus,  long  before  Morrell 
wrote  his  poetical  description  of  New  England,  our  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Sandy 
Hook  was  described  in  French  verse,  Maillard  being  the  first  writer  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
the  kind.'  This  person  was  a  contemporary  of  Allefonsce  and  Cartier,  and  possibly  he 
was  connected  with  Koberval,  as  I'armenius,  the  learned  Hungarian  of  liuda,  was  con- 
nected with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his  exiiedition  of  1585,  who  went  for  the  express 
purpose  of  singing  the  praise  of  Norunibega  in  Latin  verse. ^  In  his  dedication  he  refers 
to  Cartier.  These  verses,  like  the  printed  book,  contain  the  points  which  are  not  made  in 
the  manuscript  of  Allefonsce." 


'  "  I'rcmier  livrc  dc  la  description  de  tous  les 
ports  de  mcr  de  luiiivcrs.  Avcc  sunimaire  men- 
tion dcs  conditions  diffcrentes  des  peoples  et 
addrtsse  pour  le  rang  de  ventz  propres  a  navi- 
giicr."  By  Jehan  Maillord,  Mallert,  or  Mallard, 
preserved  in  the  liiblioth^quc  Nationale,  Paris, 
and  ijuoted  by  Harrisse, _/<■««  et  Sibastien  Cabot, 
pp.  2;3-2.'7. 

-  Ilakluyt,  vol.  iii. ;  see  Vol.  UI.  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  pp.  171,  187. 

^  Here,  indeed,  it  may  prove  of  interest  to 
give  their  respective  descriptions  of  the  same 
region.  Vunicnot  writes :  "  La  terre  n'est  pas 
fort  haute,  clle  est  bien  labouree,  et  est  garnic 
de  villc  el  Chasteaux,  ilz  adorent  le  Soliel  et  la 
lune.  IJ'icy  tourne  la  coste  au  sud-sudoest  et  au 
sud,  jusque  un  cap  qui  est  haute  terre,  et  ha  une 
grand  isle  de  terre  basse,  et  trois  ou  quatre  petits 
islfs." 

This  is  a  description  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
neighboring  coasts,  which,  in  the  verse  of  Mail- 
lard, appear  in  the  same  way  :  — 

'•  11>  lint  cli.istcaiix  ct  villes  quilz  decorent 
Et  Ic  Soliel  ct  la  hir.e  ilz  adorent 

En  cc  pays  leur  terre  est  l^iixjuree 
Nun  tcrroy  liault  mais  assez  teniperee 
nicy  la  coste  ainsy  comnie  jai  sceu 
All  siisseroest  elle  tourne  aiissy  au  sti 
I'lus  de  cent  lieiix  et  jtisqiic  au  cap  va  terre 
(Jui  se  coni;noist  en  une  liaulte  teiTC 
(jiii  a  vne  isle  en  terre  Ixisse  j-rande 
Et  troys  ou  quatre  isleaux  a  sa  demande 
Va  de  ce  cap  a  lisle  si;  dit." 

Harrisse  says  that  .Maillard  Iwsed  his  dc- 
.scription  upon  the  -lanuscript  of  Allefonsce,  and 
not  on  the  printeu  work,  saying  that  the  former 
was  "begun  in  1544  and  finished  in  1546;" 
whereas  the  manuscript  itself  shows  that  it  was 
"  finished  the  24th  day  of  November,  1545."  It 
is  also  said  that  Francis  L,  for  whom  Maillard 
wrote,  died  March  31,  1547,  while  the  Voyages 


avantureux  did  not  appear  until  1559,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  ca.se  ;  yet  the  verses 
agree  with  the  printed  work  instead  of  the 
manuscript  of  .Mlcfonsce,  and  bear  no  relation 
to  the  manuscript  other  than  that  borne  by  the 
book.  We  speak  here,  of  cour.se,  only  of  that 
part  of  Maillard's  performance  given  in  yeait  et 
SitHistien  Cabot.  In  several  cases  Maillard  makes 
a  point  nut  in  the  book  ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
(line  131)  he  says  of  the  Norumbega  peltry, — 

"  Ue  maint  marchant  bien  cherement  rcquise  ;  " 

but  this  statement  is  not  found  in  the  manuscript 
of  Allefonsce  itself.  That  Maillard  wrote  these 
verses  describing  our  coast  after  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  Voyages  aran/ureux  had  been 
composed,  might  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  substance  of  a  line  omitted  after 
line  28  is  found  in  the  prose  version  of  1559,  as 
follows :  "  Tous  le  gens  ceste  terre  ont  queue," 
which  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  3torv  told  in  the 
manuscript  of  Allefonsce,  who  says  that  towards 
the  north,  "  in  some  of  these  regions  are  people 
with  pig's  tails  and  f.ices,"  —  a  statement  which 
the  printed  work  reduces  so  as  to  read,  "  .Ml 
the  people  of  this  land  have  (pieiic."  This  was 
overlooked  by  the  poet  or  transcriber. 

The  connection  l)etween  Maillard's  work  and 
the  printed  narrative  is  curious,  for  the  two 
pieces  show  a  common  origin,  while  two  differ- 
ent writers,  independently  of  one  another,  could 
not  have  produced  two  versions  so  much  alike ; 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  at  line  138 
Maillard  spoils  the  sense  by  writing  "  vne  isle," 
instead  of  '•  une  grand  villc,"  as  in  the  printed 
book,  —  unless,  indeed,  he  intended  to  discredit 
the  story  of  the  "  great  city "  of  Norum'oega, 
which  Allefonsce  in  his  manuscript  simply  styles 
"  une  ville."  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Maillard  ever  saw  the  manuscript  of  Alle- 
fonsce. He  may  have  used  the  nianuscri|)t  of 
the  printed  volume  of  1559,  if  it  Wks  in  exist- 
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Again,  in  our  manuscript  we  find  the  wrr  r  going  down  the  coast  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Florida,  describing,  in  a  .somewhat  co  .fusee  way.  Cape  Henlopen  and  Delaware  Day, 
with  its  white  cli£F  yj'allaite  blanche),  so  conspicuous  at  the  entrance  to-day  Thus 
buih  the  printed  book  and  the  manuscript  make  three  divisions  of  the  coast  between  Cape 
iircton  ;uHi  Florida,  and  show  a  general  knowledge  of  essential  features. 

Makluyt'  gives  a  section  from  the  original  work  of  A'.lefonscc,  to  which  he  appears 
to  have  h.id  access.  The  heading  runs  :  "  Here  followetli  the  course  from  Heile  Isle,  Car- 
pon'i,  and  the  Grand  bay  in  Newloundland,  vp  the  riuer  of  Canada  for  the  space  of  230 
leagues,  obscrucd  by  lohn  Alphonsc  of  Xanctoigne,  chiefe  I'ilot  to  Monsieur  Koberual, 
1543."  This  piece  wa-s  tran.'slated  from  the  French,  and  in  one  place  Hakluyt  mak  ;s 
Allelbnsce  say  :  ••  lly  the  nature  of  the  climate  the  lands  toward  Hockclaga  are  still  better 
and  better,  and  more  Iruiii'ul  :  and  this  land  is  fit  for  figges  and  pcarcs.  I  think  that 
gold  and  silver  will  be  found  here."  This,  however,  is  a  mistranslation,  or  at  least  it 
cioes  not  agree  with  the  manuscript  in  the  Bibliothi'que  Nationale.  which  may  be  ren- 
dered, "These  lands,  extending  to  Hochjiaga,  arc  much  better  and  warmer  than  those  of 
Cat.  .da,  and  this  land  of  Hochelaga  ej.tpnds  to  Figuier  and  Peru,  in  which  silver  and  gold 
abound."^  Under  the  ilirection  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  the  English 
version  found  in  Hakluyt  was  turned  back  into  French,  as  the  existence  of  the  I'aris 
manuscript  was  not  known  to  the  etlitors :  and  in  the  I'oyaf^es  des  di'scouvertes  an  Cautuia 
I  p.  86;  we  re.id :  ••  Ft  tette  terrc  pe'it  produin-  des  Figuee  et  dcs  I'oires."  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  encouraged  by  the  statement  found  in  all  three  versions  of  the  first  voyage 
of  Cartier,  which  s.iy  that  at  Cispt'  the  land  produceu  figs. 

Allcfonsce  confines  his  description  chiefiy  to  the  route  pursued  by  him  in  his  voyage 
with  Koberval,  though  he  speaks  of  the  neighborhood  of  Gasp<5  and  Chaleur ;  while  hi 
calls  the  Island  of  Assumption  "  L'.Ascentyon."  He  also  s.iys  of  the  Sagnenay,  "  Two  or 
three  leagues  within  the  entrance  it  Ijegins  to  grow  wider  and  wider,  and  it  seems  to  be 
an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  and  I  think  that  the  same  runs  into  the  Sea  of  Cathay."  ' 

We  turn  finally  to  the  cirtology  of  the  voyages  under  consideration,  which,  however,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  treat  here  at  much  length,  the  subject  being  well-nigh  inexhaustible.'* 

In  the  order  of  the  Court  of  .St.  Malo,  already  referred  to,''  made  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Cartier,  \vi  ^xA  that  in  .March,  1533,  he  was  charged  with  ttie  responsibility  of  a  voyage 
to  the  New  Lands  the  route  selected  being  that  of  "the  strait  of  the  Lay  of  the  Castle," 
now  the  Strait  of  iJe'le  Isle.  The  existence  of  the  Bay  of  .St.  Lawrence  was  evidently 
known  to  Cartier.     He  must  have  learned  something  of  the  region  through  the  conte'.npo- 


ence  in  the  time  of  Francis.  It  certainly  was 
written  March  7.  1557,  when  the  printing  was 
authorized.  It  is  a  curious  fart  that  in  1578 
one  Thomas  Mallard,  or  Maillard,  published  an 
edition  of  .Mlefonsce  at  Koucn :  Lts  royiigfs 
avantireiix  i/v  Capilaint  lean  Al/on,-ir,  Stiiiut- 
eiigeais :  Contt-ant  les  Reigles  b'  enseightneur 
neifssaires  a  la  bonne  &"  seure  Nauigatton.  Plus 
te  moyen  de  se  gouuerner,  tant  enuers  les  Barbares, 
iju'autre'  nations  il'vne  ihacunt  contree,  les  sori'S 
de  marchamlises  ijiti  se  trouuent  abottjammeni 
()  icelles :  Ensemble,  ce  ju'on  doit  f'orter  de  petit 
t>rix  potir  troequer  iK'ec  iceux,  afin  d'en  tirer 
grand  profit.  A  Kouen,  chez  Thomas  Mallard, 
libraire :  pre  le  Palais  deuant  P hostel  de  ville, 
1578.  Evidently  Jehan  Maillard.  the  poet,  had 
some  unexplained  connection  with  the  v  lume 
that  appeared  in  1559. 

'  Vol.  iii.  p.  237. 

3  "  Les  terres  allant  vers  Hochelaga  .sont  de 
beaucoup  mr'lleures  et  plus  chauldes  que  celles 


de  Canada,  et  tient  terre  de  Hochelaga  au  Figuier 
et  au  Perou,  en  laquelle  abonde  or  et  argent." 

*  One  thing  must  strike  the  student  in  going 
through  tiicse  topics;  namely,  the  indifference 
shown  by  the  res|>ective  navigators  and  explor- 
ers to  their  predecessors.  Cartier  makes  no 
reference  to  Verrazano,  and  Allefonsce  pays  no 
attention  to  Cartier.  So  far  as  the  writings  of 
Allefonsce  go,  it  would  h.irdly  appear  that  any 
such  person  as  Cartier  ever  existed.  Of  Rolv 
erval  himself,  the  pilot  of  Saintonge  makes 
but  a  single  mention  in  passing,  while  Maillard 
L-peaks  u:'  Cartier  only  in  a  dedication. 

*  ('rhere  is  a  paper  on  the  map  literature  of 
Canada,  by  H.  Scaddin,  in  the  Canadian  Journal, 
new  series,  xv.  23.  A  large  Carte  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  pour  servir  h  Petude  de  /*  histoire  du 
Canada  depuis  sa  dicouverte  jusqu'en  1760,  par 
Gencst,  was  published  a  few  vears  since.  — 
Ed.) 

*  Rame's  Documents  inidits,  p.  3. 
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rary  fishing  voyages  of  the  French.  He  could  have  inferred  nothing,  however,  from  the 
map  of  Ruysch,  1508,  which  made  Newfoundland  a  part  of  Asia;  though  the  Reinel  map, 
1505,  and  the  Portuguese  map  (1520),  given  by  Kunsfmann,  show  the  Straits  of  Ueile  Isle 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Cape  Ureton  and  Newfoundland. 
The  anonymous  map  of  1527,  published  by  Dr.  Kohl,  with  the  Ribeio  map  (1529),  show 
both  straits;  though  when  Ribero  copied  that  map  ana  made  some  additions,  he  sub- 
stantially closed  them  up.*  On  the  Verrazano  map  of  1529  the  straits  were  indicated  as 
open.  The  Maijolla  map  of  1527,  though  a  Verrazano  map,  give^  a  deep  indenture,  but  no 
indication  of  an  opening  beyond.  It  was,  nevertheless,  clear  enough  to  Cartier  at  this 
lime  that  the  straits  entering  north  and  south  of  Newfoundland  led  either  to  another 
strait  or  to  a  large  bay.  Maps  of  the  Gulf  must  have  existed  in  Dieppe  at  the  period  of 
his  voyage,  though,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  various  cities  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the 
New  World  trade,  he  may  not  have  obtained  much  information  from  that  Norman  port. 
Cartier  seems  to  have  made  maps  representing  his  explorations.  There  is  a  brief  descrij)- 
tinn  of  one  map  contained  in  the  letter  of  Jacques  Noel,  his  grandnephew,  written  from 
St.  Malo  in  1587  to  Mr.  John  Grote,  at  Paris.  In  this  map  Canada  was  well  delineatedt 
but  it  has  now  disappeared.''' 

What  may  have  been  known  popularly  of  Newfoundland  at  the  time  of  Cartier's  first 
voyage  is  shown  by  the  Maijolla  map  11527),  the  map  of  Verrazano  (1529),  and  the 
map  of  Gaspar  Viegas  (1534).'  The  latter  shows  a  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Cape 
Hrcton  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  simply  the  mouth  of  a  cul-iic-sac,  into 
which  empty  two  streams,  —  '•  R.  dos  Poblas  "  and  "Rio  pria," — indicating  that  the 
Portuguese  may  have  entered  the  Gidf.  On  the  New  Brunswick  coast  is  "  S.  Paulo,"  — a 
name  that  Cartier  is  erroneously  represented  as  giving  in  1535,  at  wiiich  time  Cartier  found 
the  name  in  use,  probably  seeing  it  on  some  chart.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  laid 
down  distinctly,  but  we  can  hardly  make  "  Rio  pria  "  do  duty  for  the  .St.  Lawrence.  The 
Maijoll.i  map  (1527)  shows  "C.  Paulo."  A  map  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  given 
liy  Kohl,*  and  bearing  date  of  "  I53fj,  die  Martii."  shows  a  dotted  line  running  from 
Europe  to  Cathay,  and  i)assing  through  an  open  strait  north  of  Newfoundland.  The  map 
of  Agnese  (1536)  makes  no  mention  of  Cartier." 

Oviedo,"  in  his  descriiUion  of  the  coast  in  1537,  shows  no  knowledge  of  the  Gulf.  Me 
mentions  an  Island  of  St.  John,  hut  this  lay  out  in  the  Atlantic  near  Ca|)e  Breton,  close 
to  the  .Straits  of  Canso.  Nevertheless  he  gives  a  description  of  the  four  coasts  of  Cape 
Breton  Island.  Afterward  describing  Newfoundland  out  of  Ribero,  he  puts  an  Island  of 
St.  Jolin  on  the  east  coast  near  Belle  Isle,'  while  in  a  corresponding  position  we  see  on 
Ribero's  map,  as  published  by  Kohl,  the  Island  of  "  S.  Juan."  '    Mercator's  rare  map  of 


'  Kohl  (DiscoT'ery  of  Maine,  p.  350)  speaks 
of  it  .IS  open  on  the  m.ip  of  Ribero.  Maps  iv. 
ami  vii.  of  Kunstmann's  Atlas  show  the  straits 
open.  [.Some  of  these  maps  are  sketched  in  the 
Editorial  Note  {ollo\vii\g  the  preceding  chapter. 
—  Ei>.| 

■'  "  I  can  write  nothing  else  vnto  you  of  any 
thing  I  can  rccoucr  of  the  writings  of  Captaine 
laqncs  Cartier,  my  uncle  diceased,  although  I 
haiie  made  search  in  all  places  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly in  this  towne,  sailing  of  a  ccrtaine  booke 
made  in  manor  of  a  sea  chart,  which  was  dr.iwne 
by  my  said  vncle,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Master  Crcmcur,  —  which  booke  is  passing  well 
marked  and  drawne  for  all  the  Riucr  of  Canada, 
whereof  I  am  well  assured,  because  I  my  self 
Viaue  knowledge  thereof  as  far  as  the  Saults, 
where  I  haue  beene  :  The  height  of  which  Saults 
VOL.  IV. —  10. 


is  in  44  degrees.  1  found  in  the  said  chart 
l)eyond  the  place  where  the  Kiuer  is  diuided  in 
twaine,  in  the  niidest  of  both  the  branches  of  said 
riuer,  somewhat  neerest  that  arm  which  runneth 
toward  the  northwest,  these  words  following 
written  in  the  hand  of  laques  Cartier:  — 

"'By  the  people  of  Canada  and  Ilockcloga 
it  was  said.  That  here  is  the  land  of  Saj^uciiay, 
which  is  rich  and  wealthy  in  precious  stones.' " 
—  Ilakluyf,  iii.  236. 

*  See  for  these  maps,  ante,  pp.  26,  39. 

*  Disimvry  of  Maine,  p.  296. 

*  [This  map  is  sketched  ante,  p.  40.  — Ed.] 

"  Historia,  etc.  (Madrid,  1852),  ii.  148.  [See 
post,  p.  81.  —  En.] 

'  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

'  Kohl's  Disccn'ery  of  Maine,  p.  292.  [See 
the  map,  ante,  p.  38.  —  Ed.] 
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1538*  exhibits  Newfoundland  a»  drcumnavigatcd.  the  southern  part  being  composeH  nl 
britken  islands,  named  "  Insule  Cortercalis.'  Canada  is  "  li.icc.dearum  regio,"  and  North 
America  is  "  Americ*,"  or  '*  Hispania  maior,  capu  anno  1530."  A  strait,  "  Fretum 
arcticum,"  runs  north  of  I^brador  to  the  Pacific. 

The  rtoleniy  published  at  ILisle  in  1540  shows  a  knowledge  of  Cartier's  second  voy- 
(,e,  Canada  being  c.illed  "Francfaca;"  while  in  the  gulf  l)ehin(l  .Newloundland,  called 
"  Cortereali,"  is  a  broad  river  like  the  St.  l-awrence.  extending  into  the  continent. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  period  many  of  the  maps  and  globes  bore  no  recognition  of  Car- 
tier.  A  .Spanish  glol*,  for  instance,  of  aUjul  1540  shows  no  trace  of  Carlier,  though 
behind  Newfoundland  —  reduced  to  a  collection  of  small  islands  —  is  a  great  gulf  in- 
dented with  deep  bays,  one  being  marked  "Rio  de  Penico,"  which  may  stand  for  the 

St.  Lawrence,  and  thus  repre- 
sent the  alleged  Torfuguese 
exploration  of  the  dulf  by 
Alvarez  Fagundcs  anterior 
to  Cartier.' 

The  map  of  M creator  pul>- 
lished  at  Louvain  in  1541  in- 
dicates no  new  di.scovery  of 
the  French.  Newfoundland 
appears  as  in  the  sketch  of 
1538,  but  in  the  C.ulf,  repre- 
sented by  a  broad  strait,  we 
find,  "  C.  das  paras,"  "  R. 
conijiredo,"  and  "  R.  da 
Baia."  The  island  of  Cape 
Breton  bears  the  legend,  "  C. 
de  teenedus  bretoys." 

Next  in  order,  perhaps, 
come  the  sketches  of  Jean 
Allefonsce,  pilot  of  Roberval, 
who  sailed  with  him  for  Can- 
ada, Aug.  22,  1 541.  Of  his 
maps  we  have  four  examples 
relating  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  North. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  sketches, 
they  are  intercalated  in  his 
manuscript.  These  particu- 
lar sketches  are  found  on 
folios  62,  179,  181,  183.  Folio 
62  represents  Labrador  and  the  regions  to  the  north,  with  Iceland  ;  folio  179  shows  "  La 
Terra  Neufe,"  the  southern  part  being  an  island,  and  Labrador  cut  in  two  by  a  bro.id 
channel  marked  "  La  Bay  d'au  vennent  les  glaces,"  which  Allefonsce  thought  came  out  of 
a  freshwater  sea.     Folio   181   has  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  Assumption   Island 
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1  The  writer  knows  of  but  one  copy  of  this 
map,  —  that  in  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Carson  Bre- 
voort.  It  is  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  1878,  p.  195. 

■^  The  contents  of  this  globe  have  not  been 
published.  Though  Cartier  is  not  recognized, 
we  read,  "  Terra  Francesca ; "  and  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  Labrador,  '•  terra  peji  britanos 


INVENTA."  Another  Spanish  globe  —  say  of 
1540  —  gives  no  trace  of  Cartier.  It  seems  to  be 
a  fact  that  Spaniards  were  sent  to  search  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  after  Cartier's  voyagt-s ; 
while  Le  Blanc,  Les  voyages  fameiix,  etc  (Paris, 
1649,  part  iii.  p.  63),  referred  to  by  Charlevoix, 
tells  us  tha';  the  St.  L.iwrence  was  visited  by 
Velasco  tiie  Spaniard  in  1506. 
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marked  "  L'Atcention."      He  invariaMjr  makes  tkn  miwakt.    The  Gulf  is  called  the  Sea 

of  Canada  (Affr  de  Canada).     There  are  ihr««  lakts  withoMt  name*,  repretenting  Mlra- 

michi.  Chaleur,  and  c;a»|V.     The  (;a»p^  rcfiMi 

is  called  "  Terre  Ungueilor."     The  mouth  o#  the 

SI.  Lawrence  is  shown ;  and  near  the  eninacc, 

on  the  Labndor  side,  we  find  "  La  Terre  de  S<i>t 

i!.lc»."     There  is  an  n|)enin);  intended  for  Car- 

lier's  Hay  of  St.  L-iwrcnce  ;  an«l  farther  txstmitA 

is  •'  Cap  de  Thienot,"  so  named  by  Canier  on  bts 

first  voyage,  after  the  Indian  chief  f«)Oi»d  tlicrc 

Kolio  183  indicates  the  i;ulf  a^ain,  as  part  (rf  the 

Sea  of  Canada  (PartU  dt  la  Mtr  lU  Camada}. 

together  with   a   portion   of   the    St    Lawrence, 

marlced  "  Riviere  <lu  C.mad.i."    Where  the  skeuil 

of  folio  iKi  properly  shows  "  Unguetlor."  we  find 

"  I -a    Terre    Kranciscainc."      The    .Sagucnay   i» 

represented  as  a  broad  strait  leading  into  a  great 

tea,  "  La  Mer  du  Saguenay,"  In  which  are  three 

islands.  These 
sketches,  thoogb 
rude,  possess 
considerable  io- 
terest,  as  bcii^ 
the  first  known 
delineations  of 
the  region  made 
on  the  spot  by  aa 
actual  navigator: 
but  the  Sague- 
nay region  is  skcuhed  £u>cifttlly 

In    tim    connertioa  «c    may  mention    Allefonsce's 
sketches  of  the  Aibatic  coast  on  folios  184,  186,  187  of 
his  Cosmograpkie.    The  first  includes  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  and  the  soatbent  patt  ol  Newfoundland.     The  en- 
trance is  marked  **  Eotrce  d«s  Bretons."     The  Island  of 
Cape  Breton  bears  its  proper  name,  with  the  Straits  of 
Canso  clearly  itKfaiitA.     Near  its  true  locality  in  the  Gulf, 
but  on  too  small  a  scale,  ve  discover  the  "  Isia  de  .Saint- 
Jean,"  the  **  Isle  Gazeas  ~  of  the  map  of  Du  Testu.     The 
New  Brunswick  section  is  styled.  "  One  part  of  the  Land 
of  the  Laborer"  {L'me partje de  la  Coaste  du  Laboiiirur).^ 
Cape   Race,   XcwfowMfland.   is   called   "Cap   de    Rat." 
Folio  186  shows  the  Ncwr  Engiand  coast  proper,  with  the 
River  of  Norombega.  soaih  ci  which  is  "  Cap  de  la  Fran- 
■  Terre  de  la  Franciscaine.''     The  next  tectioa  (187)  includes  the  coast  to 
Florida,  with  the  West  Indies  and  part  of  South  America- 
It  would  prove  interesting  if  one  could  estabGsh  the  ptiority  of  Allefonsce  in  his  appli- 
cation of  the  name  "Saint-Jean  "  to  our  present  Prince  Edwrard  Uland.^  The  Cosmogra- 
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ciscaine  "  and 


'  In  a  sketch  which  the  late  M.  d'.Avezac 
made  for  the  writer  before  the  latter  had  per- 
sonally examined  the  original  manuscript,  which 
hears  the  folio  mark  184  instead  of  187,  "  La- 
boarcor"  reads,  as  it  should,   "  Norun-bega." 


We  kaie  skcuhr*  bearing  the  two  numbers 
siiowTag  Ais  difiercBce.  while  also  no.  184  does 
not  «bow  **  t«la  de  Saint-Jean." 

*  Tbe  C*nwgrafhie  says :  "  Passing   about 
twenty  le^aet  weA-northwcst  alone  the  coast. 
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phit  wan  finished  in  1 545,  while  the  so-called  Cal)oi  map,  which  ute«  the  name  name,  wa» 
published  in  1544.     Now  did  Allefonice  adopt  the  name  fnim  this  map  n(  1544?     C'li-arly 

the  name  was  not  i;ivrn  liy  Cartier.  either 
on  his  first  or  second  voyage.  On  his 
third  voyage  he  does  not  ap|iear  to  have 
sailed  on  that  side  of  the  (julf,  while  we 
have  no  details  of  the  fourth  voyage. 
He,  however,  gave  the  name  of  St.  John 
to  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of  New- 
foundland during  his  first  voyage.  Alle- 
fonxce  called  i'rince  Kduard  Island 
by  that  name.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  might  involve  a  freHJi  in(|uiry 
Into  the  authenticity  of  the  Cal>ol  map, 
and  expunge  '•  I'rima  Vista." 

The  glo)>e  of  L'lpius.  1542,  does  not 
recognize  the  voy.igcs  ol  Cartier,  show- 
in;;  Can.ida  as  the  •'  Itaccalearuni  Kc- 
gio,"  with  o|H>nings  in  the  coast  north 
and  south  of  Newfoundl.ind,  called 
"  Terra  Lahoraiores.''  North  America 
appears  as  a  part  of  Asia.'  The  Nancy 
globe,  which  also  shtnvs  Ncirth  America 
as  connected  with  Asia,  imiicate.s  that 
the  insid.ir  cliaracter  of  .Newfoundland, 
called  ••  Corterealis."  wa.s  well  known  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  about  154:2. 
l-'rom  the  ;;ull  behind  the  inland-  the 
southern  part  of  which  i.s  much  broken 
—  two  rivers  extend  some  distance  into 
the  continent.'-  These  globes  arc  ac- 
conling  to  the  prevailinj;  French  idea  of 
the  period,  making  .New  France,  as 
F'rancis  1.  exjiressed  it,  a  part  of  Asia.  The  map  of  Jean  Rot/,  1542,  shows  the  ex- 
plorations of  Cartier,  but  omits  the  names  that  belong  on  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St. 
Lawrence.* 

The  \'all.ird  map  1544  (.')  shows  very  fully  the  discoveries  of  Cartier,  his  French  names 

beinji  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  map-makers,  who  promptly  obtained  a  report  of  all  that 

Cartier  had  done.    The  CiwM  and  Kiver  of  .St.  Lawrence  ajipcar  simply  as  ••  Rio  dc  Canada."  * 

In  1544  we  re.-ich  the  famous  Cabot  map. '^ drawn  from  French  material,  fully  illustrating 
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you  will  find  an  island,  called  St.  Jean,  in  the 
centre  of  the  district,  and  nearer  to  the  lircton 
region  than  to  Terra  Nova.  'I'his  entry  10  the 
liietons  is  twelve  leagues  wide,  and  in  .\-]°  30' 
north.  From  .St.  Jean's  Island  to  Ascension 
[.\ssuin|Wion]  Island,  in  the  t!anadian  Sea,  it  is 
forty  leagues  across,  northwcsthv-west.  St.  Jean 
and  Hryon  and  Hird  Island  are  47°  nortli."  A 
little  farther  on  he  says:  "Southeast  of  Cajie 
Ratz  [Race]  there  are  two  lost  islands,  which 
are  called  Isle  St.  Jean,  D'Estcvan, — lost  because 
they  consisted  of  sand."  He  also  mentions  the 
Isle  of  St.  Hrandon,  and  "a  large  island  called 
the  Seven  Cities,  forming  one  large  island,  and 


there  are  many  persons  who  have  seen  it  as 
well  as  my.sell,  and  can  testily;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  things  look  in  the  interior,  for  I 
(lid  not  land  n|>on  it.  It  is  in  zV  30'  north 
latitude." 

'  See  on  this  glolw,  I'trrazano  the  Explorer, 
p.  64  ;  and  the  engraving  of  it,  ante,  p.  42. 

'•^  On  the  Nancy  gl"I>e ;  see  the  Maf^azine 
cf  Ameiii\iii  History,  vi.  183;  and  the  sketch, 
ante,  p.  Si. 

^  .Map  in  the  Ilritish  Museum,  25  X  15  inches 
See  post,  p.  83. 

♦  See  sketch,  post,  p.  87. 

*  See  post,  p.  84. 
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the  French  (li*coverie»  in  Canada,  and  practically  JKnoring  the  claims  nf  Spain,  though 

the  .illeKed  auttior  w.i*  in  the  scrviic  of  that  country.     Thia  appcam  to  he  tlic  first  pul>- 

Ik.ition,  and  in  (act  the  lirat  rccuKnition  in  a  printed  form,  of  the  voyagca  of  Cartier  and 

Koi)erval,  the  narr.itive 

of  C'artier'H  m  cond  voy- 

UKc  not  ippe.irlng  until 

the  (ollowin);  year- 
Next,  we  find  In  the 

map  of    the    D.iupliin, 

or    llciiri    II.    (154''). 

th.it  Kobervai  in  recoj;- 

ni/ed  standing  with  his 

soldiers  in  ni.irti.il  ar- 
ray on  tiie  banii  of  the 

S.i>;iii-nay.    Newlound- 

l.iiui  is  represented  as 

a  mass  of  islands,  —  an 

i.lia  m.t  dissipated  l)y  the  voyaRe*  of  Cartier  ;  but  the  C.ulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  .ire 

well  depicted,  and  sliow  the  exi>lorations  of  the  sailor  of  St.  M.ilo.     We  see  the  Island  of 

Assumption  (our  Anticosti),  the  Island  of  St.  John  (Alexay),  Urion's  Island,  and  the  Hird 

Rocl^a,  with  many  of 
the  names  actually 
given  to  points  of  the 
coast  by  Cartier, 
which  shows  that  he 
did  his  work  with 
care,  yet  without  at- 
^^  tempting  to  affix 
names  to  either  the 
gulf  or  the  river,  giv- 
ing to  the  latter  in  his 
narrative  the  Indian 
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name  "  Hochelaga."  On  this  map '  the  name  of  "  St.  L.iurens  "  stands  where  Cartier  put 
it  on  his  first  voy.ige,  at  the  St.  John's  Kiver,  though  the  name  very  soon  —  we  cannot 
say  when  —  was  applied  to  the  Gulf,  as  to-day.  Gomara  styles  it  San  Lorenqo  in  1553. 
The  /solaria  oi  Hordone  (1549)  has  no  recognition  of  Kobervai  or  Cartier,  repeating  the 
map  found  ii;  the  edition  of  1527. 

In  this  connection  the  map  of  Gastaldi  ( 1550)  is  somewhat  remarlcible.  Publishing  it 
in  1556,  in  the  thirl  volume  of  his  Raccolta  in  connection  with  the  "  Discorso  d'vn 
Gran  Capitano,"  supposed  to  have  been  ivritten  in  1539,  Ramusio  says  that  he  is  aware 
of  its  deficiencies.  This  map,  .is  well  as  the  "  Discorso,"  makes  no  reference  to  Cartier, 
though  the  country  is  called  "  L.\  NvovA  Fkanxia."  The  map  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  region.  Norumbega  appears  .is  an  island,  and  Newfoundland  as  a  collection  of  large 
islands,  with  evidences  of  what  may  stand  for  explorations  in  the  Gulf  lying  behind  ;  but, 
unlike  the  globe  just  mentioned,  it  shows  no  names  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf.-  The  insu- 
lar character  of  the  Norumbega  region  is  not  purely  imaginary,  but  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  I'enobscot  region  affords  almost  a  continued  watercourse  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  was  travelled  by  the  Maine  Indians. 

A  map  of  Guillaume  le  Testu  (1555),' preserved  in  the  Department  of  the  Marine 


'  See  a  sketch  of  it,  post,  p.  85.  p.  48.     A  fac-simile  of  Gastaldi's  map  is  given, 

*  The  relation  of   the  map   to  the  Verra-  post,  p.  91. 
zano  map,  1529,  is  shown  in  Vtrrattino  the  Ex-  »  The  atlas  is  about  12  X  18  inches,  the  maps, 

pltrer,  p.   43,   and   on   the   composition   map,  which  are  strongly  Portuguese,  being  delicately 
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at  Paris,  exhibits  very  fully  the  work  of  Cartier.  He  uses  both  the  names  "  Francica  " 
and  "  Le  Canada."  To  the  Island  of  Prince  Edirard,  oae  cape  of  which  Cartier  called 
"  Alezay,"  he  calls  "  Isle  Gazees."  The  map  marked  xi.  in  Kunstmann's  A//as  appears 
to  apply  "  1  :  allezai  "  to  the  same  island. 

Uiego  Homeni's  map  (1558),  in  the  British  Moseam,  also  shows  the  explorations  of 
Cartier,  though,  in  a  poor  and  disjointed  way,  representing  the  Northern  Ocean  as  extend- 
ing down  to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  being  connected  therewith  by  several 
broad  passages.  Mercator  (given  by  Jomard)  reveals  the  discoveries  of  Cartier  in  a  more 
sober  way,  though  he  puts  "  Honguedo  "  at  the  Saguenay  instead  of  at  Gasp^. 

Here  some  notice  should  perhaps  be  taken  of  a  map  drawn  in  the  year  1559,  —  the 
year  967  of  the  Hegira,  —  by  the  Tunisian,  Hagi  Ahmed,  who  was  addicted  to  the  study  of 
geography  in  his  youth,  and  who,  while  temporarily  a  slave  among  Christians,  acquired 
much  knowledge  which  afterwards  proved  very  serviceable.  This  map  is  cordiform,  and 
engraved  on  wood.  It  is  described  in  the  Bulletin  {U  la  SocieU de  Geographie  (1865,  pp. 
686-757).  A  delineation  in  outline  is  also  given,  though  this  representation  affords  only 
a  faint  idea  of  its  contents.  It  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  was 
discussed  by  the  Abb6  Assemani  in  1795.  He  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Prince 
of  Venice,  who  caused  it  to  be  struck  in  his  honor.  His  treatise  was  limited  to  twenty-four 
copies,  which  were  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  copies  of  the  map.  The  name 
"  Hagi  "  indicates  that  Ahmed  had  made  the  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  photograph  ' 
of  it  measures  i6>^  x  16  inches,  the  representation  of  the  earth's  surface  being  bordered  by 
descriptive  text  inclosed  in  scroll  work.  Only  two  and  one  half  inches  are  devoted  to  the 
coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida ;  the  work,  accordinglj-,  being  very  minute,  is  difficult  to 
examine  even  under  a  lens.  The  coast  is  depicted  according  to  Ribero  ;  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  not  being  shown,  though  deep  indentations  mark  the  two  entrances.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  access  to  any  good  charts,  and  shows  a  poor  knowledge  of  what 
Cartier  had  done. 

The  map  of  Nicholas  des  Liens,  of  Dieppe  (1566),  which  is  a  map  of  the  world,  pre- 
served under  glass  in  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  gives 
on  a  small  scale  a  curious  representation  of  Cartier's  exploration  :  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  Quebec  being  a  broad  gulf,  one  arm  of  which  extends  southwest,  nearly  to  what  rep- 
resents the  New  England  coast.  Along  Lower  Canada  is  sfx-ead  out  the  name  "  Jacques 
Cartier." 

Mercator's  map  of  1569  makes  some  improvement  upon  the  Dauphin's  map  of  1546, 
showing  Cape  Breton  more  in  its  true  relation  to  the  continent ;  while  Newfoundland  is 
comprised  in  fewer  fragments.  North  America  and  the  lands  to  the  north  are  dominated 
by  imagination  ;  and  in  this  map  we  find  the  source  of  much  of  that  confusion  which  the 
power  of  Mercator's  name  extended  far  into  the  seventeenth  century.*  Mercator  does  not 
give  any  additional  facts  respecting  the  explorations  of  Cartier. 

The  general  map  in  the  Ptolemy  of  1574,  by  Ruscelli,  shows  North  America  connected 
with  both  Asia  and  Europe,  Greenland  being  joined  with  the  latter.  Another  map  in 
this  volume,  showing  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Labrador,  presents  Newfoundland  in  the 
old  way  as  a  collection  of  islands,  with  three  unnamed  rivers  extending  into  the  main  at 
the  westward.' 

Ortelius,  in  1575,  fashioned  his  map  of  the  worid  after  Mercator,  and  shows  "Juan" 
out  in  the  sea  off  Cape  Breton;  while  in  his  special  map  of  America,  farther  out,  we  find 
"Juan  de  Sump"  "  in  the  place  of  .Mercator's  "Juan  Estevan."* 


f  i 


drawn  and  washed  with  green,  and  elegantly 
colored.  The  title  is  Cosmo^^aphU  unherulU 
selon  les  navigateurs.  Many  of  the  names  which 
we  have  examined  appear  to  be  very  corrupt. 

•  A  copy  of  the  photograph  was  obtained  in 
Venice  by  the  writer. 


*  See  I'errasano  the  Navigator,  p.  55.  [See 
a  sketch  and  fac-simile  of  the  map  on  pp.  94  and 
373.  — Ed.) 

*  [See  pcit,  p.  92.  These  are  reproductions  of 
the  maps  of  tiie  1561  and  1562  editions.  —  Ed.] 

*  [See/ffrf,p.9S;  first  appeared  in  1 570.-  -l-'u.] 
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The  map  of  Thevet,  given  in  liis  Cosmographie  Universelle,  1575,  adds  little  to  the 
interest  of  the  discussion,  as  for  the  most  part  he  follows  Mercator,  the  master  of  the 
period.  On  reaching  the  year  1584,  the  map  of  Jacques  de  Vaulx  is  found  to  show  no 
improvement  over  its  immediate  predecessors.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  appears  under 
its  present  name,  and  the  river,  which  is  very  wide,  extends  to  Chilaga.  The  Penobscot 
River  runs  through  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  a  large  island,  called  "  L'Isle  St.  Jehan," 


DES  LIENS  (1566).' 

lies  in  the  sea  along  the  coast  which  occupies  the  region  where  we  should  look  for  a 
definition  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.*  On  Lower  Canada  we  read,  "Terre  Neufe." 
Newfoundland  appears  almost  as  a  single  island. 

Porcacchi's  work,  L'Isole  piv  Famose  del  Motido  oi  1590  (p.  161),  goes  backward  in 
a  hopeless  manner.  A  river  extends  from  the  region  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  great  lake 
(Lago)  near  "  Ochelaga,"  the  latter  being  nearly  the  only  word  on  the  map  distinctly 
recalling  the  voyages  of  Cartier.' 

The  map  of  De  Bry,  1596,  gives  no  light;  though  out  at  sea,  off  Cape  Breton,  is  the 
island  "  Fagundas."  *  Wytfliet's  Descriptionis  Ptolemaicce,  etc.,  of  1597,  contains  the  same 
representations  of  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  found  in  other  editions,  including 
die  Douay  edition  of  161 1.*    This  author  is  also  dominated  by  Mercator. 


1  [Sketched  from  a  tracing  furnished  by  Dr. 
De  Costa. —Ed.] 

*  A  sketch  of  the  North  American  portion  of 
the  map,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  was 
made  for  him  by  M.  Eugene  Beauvois,  who  has 
suggested  that  the  map  might  belong  to  tli'  pe- 
riod of  De  Monts,  as  near  the  region  of  Nova 
Scotia  we  read  "  C.  de  M6t."  This  name,  how- 
ever, appears  on  the  map  of  the  Dauphin  and 


various  other  maps.  The  map  is  found  in  Pre- 
mieres CEuvres  de  Jacques  de  Vaulx,  pUote  pour  le 
Roy  en  la  marine  frartfaise  de  Grace  I' an  1584, 
preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  fond 
fran9aise,  no.  9,175,  folios  29-30. 

*  [See  post,  p.  96.    This  map  originally  ap 
peared  in  1572.  —  Ed.] 

*  [See/wC,  p.  99.  —  Ed.] 

*  [See/oj/,  p.  100.  —  Ed.] 
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The  Molyneux  map  of  1600,  among  other  points,  shows  Allefonsce's  Sea  of  Saguenay, 
saying,  "The  Lake  of  Tadenac  [Tadousac ?],  the  boundes  whereof  are  unknown."*  On 
this  map  Newfoundland  appears  as  one  solid  island,  while  the  Penobscot  extends  through 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  itself  flows  westward  into  the  great  "  Lake  of  Tadenac,  the 
boundes  whereof  are  unknoune."' 

Here  we  close  our  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  representative  maps  produced  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  careful  examination  of  these  maps  would  show, 
that,  from  the  period  of  the  Dauphin  Map  down  to  the  first  voyage  of  Champlain  to 
Canada,  in  1603,  no  substantial  improvement  was  made  by  the  cartographers  of  any  nation 
in  the  geographical  delineation  of  the  region  opened  to  France  by  the  enterprise  of  Cartier 
and  those  who  followed  him.  As  we  have  shown  {a/Ue,  p.  61),  the  connection  with  New 
France  was  maintained,  vast  profits  being  derived  from  the  fisheries  and  from  trade  ;  but 
scientific  exploration  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  while  the  maps  in  many  cases 
became  hopelessly  confused.  It  was  the  work  of  Champlain  to  bring  order  out  of  confu- 
sion ;  and  by  his  well-directed  explorations  to  restore  the  knowledge  which  to  the  world 
at  large  had  been  lost,  carrying  out  at  the  same  time  upon  a  larger  scale  the  arduous 
enterprises  projected  by  Jacques  Cartier. 
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'  On  Labrador  is  the  following  significant  le-  proper  place  in  the  gulf,  without  a  name,  and 

gend :  "  This  land  was  discouered  by  lohn  [and  .'J  "  I.  S.  John  "  outside  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  sea, 

Sebastian  Cabot  for  Kinge   Henry  y^  7.  1497."  where  it  is  so  often  found  on  the  old  maps. 
This  map  shows  Prince  Edward  Island  in  its  ^  [See /w/,  p.  377.— Ed.] 
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1 535-1600. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


ALONZO  DE  CHAVES,  who  was  made  a  royal  cosmographer  April  4.  1528,  and 
still  retained  that  title,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  in  1584,'  is  known  to  hare  made  in 
1 536  a  chart  of  the  coast  from  Newfoundland  south ;  and  though  it  is  no  longer  extant, 
Harrisse*  thinks  its  essential  parts  are  given  in  all  probability  in  a  chart  of  Diego 
r.utierrez,  preserved  in  the  French  archives.*  It  is  known  that  Oviedo  based  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  up>on  it ;  his  full  text  was  not  generally  accessible  till  the  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid  published  its  edition  of 
the  Historia  general  de  las  Indias^  in 
1852. 

During  the  few  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  explorations  of  Cartier  we  find 
little  or  no  trace  of  his  discoveries.  There 
is  scarcely  any  significance,  for  instance, 
in  the  Agnese  map  of  1536,*  the  Apianus 
map  of  1540,*  the  Munster  of  the  same 
year,'  or  in  other  maps  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sea  of  Verrazano  on  an 
earlier  page."  A  little  more  precision  comes 

with  the  group  of  islands  standing  for  the  Newfoundland  region,  which  appears  in  the 
early  Mercator  map  of  1538  and  in  the  gores  of  Mercator's  globe  of  ij4i,'*and  in  the 
Nancy  globe  of  about  the  same  date;  but  the  Ulpius  globe  (1542)  is  uncertain  enough, 
and  has  the  names  confused. 


FROM  THE   NAXCY   GLOBE.* 


'  Harrisse,  CaMs,  p.  173. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  232;  and  in  his  Bi6.  Amer.  Vet., 
no.  149,  he  refers  to  Sacrobusto's  Sfhcra  del 
miindo,  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Spanish 
by  Hieron)-mus  Chaves,  and  published  at  Se- 
ville in  1545,  as  showing  a  small  map  in  a  dia- 
gram, thought  to  be  the  work  of  Alonzo  de 
Chaves. 

*  This  is  dated  1 550,  but  is  very  much  behind 
its  date. 

VOL.  IV.  —  II. 


*  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  143,  for  the  dcscriplioa. 

*  Ante,  p.  40. 

'.^lewel,  pi.  46,  from  Apianos'  Ctumt^gra- 
phia  o.  that  year. 
'  Ante,  p.  41. 
8  Ante,  p.  37. 

^  The  key  is  as  follows :  1.  Gronlanifia.  2. 
Corterealis.  3.  Baccalearum  regie.  4.  Aiiorai» 
bega. 

'"  Raemdonck's  Les  sf  hires  de  Merealer. 
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We  first  begin  to  trace  a  sensible  effect  of  Cartier's  voyage  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  *  indorsed,  TAt's  Boke  of  Idrography  is  made  by  me,  Johne  Rots,  Sar- 

vant  to  the  Kinges  Mooste  Excellent  Majestic.  The  author 
was  a  Frenchman  of  Flemish  name,  and  his  treatise  is  dated 
1542.  Harrisse '' thinks  that  he  used  the  Portuguese-Dieppe 
authorities ;  and  Kohl  thinks  that  he  must  have  had  access  to 
I  -s.    v>o       the  maps,  now  lost,  which  Cartier  brought  home  from  his  first 

5*  _■  >-L  \y^^  X.      voyage,  while  along  the  Gulf  of  Maine  he  depended  upon  the 

Spanish  accounts.'  lioth  of  the  sketches  from  Rotz  here 
given  follow  copies  in  the  Kohl  Collection ;  one  is  a  section 
from  his  map  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  other 
is  from  his  Western  Hemisphere,  —  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  had  in  the  interim  between  making  the  two  maps  got 
tidings  of  Cartier's  later  voyage.* 

Baptista  Agnese  at  Venice  seems  not  to  have  been  as  for- 
tunate in  getting  knowledge  of  Cartier's  voyages  as  Rotz  in 
London  was  ;  and  two  or  three  of  his  charts,  dated  1543,  show- 
ing this  region,  are  preserved.    They  give  a  pretty  clear  notion 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  "  C.  Raso  "  and 
"  Terra  de  los  Bretones  "  to  the  west  of  it."    These  Agnese 
maps  are  in  London,''  Paris,  Florence,'  and  Coburg.'     Other  maps  by  Agnese  of  a  year  or 
two  later  date,  but  preserving  much  the  same  characteristics,  are  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden,!"  dated  1544,  and  in  the  Marciana  Collection  at  Venice,  dated  1545." 

We  get  at  last,  as  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  first  recognition  in  a 
printed  map  of  the  Cartier  voyages  in  the  great  Cabot  map  of  1544,  of  which  a  section  is 
here  reproduced,'-  and  a  similar  section  is  given  by  Harrisse  in  his  Cubots,  preserving  the 
colors  of  the  original.  Harrisse,  by  collating  the  references  and  early  descriptions,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  there  raay  have  been  three,  and  perhaps  four,  editions  of  this  map,  of 
which  a  single  copy  of  one  edition  is  now  known.  Of  the  maps  accompanying  the  manu- 
script Cosmographie  of  Allefonsce,  in  the  Paris  Library,  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  text." 

None  of  these  explorations  prevented  Miinster,  however,  from  neglecting,  if  he  was 
aware  of,  the  newer  views  which  the  Cabot  map  had  made  public ;  and  his  eagerness  for 
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>  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

*  Cabots,  pp.  77,  147,  201,  204;  cf.  Malte- 
Brun,  Ilistoire  de  la  geografhie,  i.  631. 

'  Kohl,  Maps  in  Hakluyt,  p.  32. 

*  Another  of  the  Rotz  maps  (no.  104  in  the 
Kohl  Collection)  is  similar  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  map  here  given  as  "  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ;  "  but  the  passage  to  the  west,  south 
of  Labrador  (Greenland  ?),  i.s  not  so  distinctly 
closed.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  this 
map  in  a  French  manuscript  map  in  the  British 
Museum,  marked  Lrire  de  la  marine  du  'ilote 
Pastoret  [perhaps  Pasterot  or  Pralut],  Fan  1587, 
which  is  also  in  the  Kohl  Collection,  no.  no. 

*  The  key  is  as  follows:  i.  Groestlandia. 
2.  Islandia.  3.  Grovelat.  4.  Terra  Corterealis. 
5.  Baccalos.  6.  Terra  laboratoris.  7.  Cavo 
de  Brettoni.  Cf.  the  fac-simile  on  an  earlier 
page. 

'  Kohl,  Discovery  of  Maine,  pi.  xviii.';  Har- 
risse, Cabots,  p.  189. 

^  In  the  Huth  Collection. 


'  This  has  "  Stegen  Comes  "  inscribed  on 
North  America,  which  is  supposed  to  commemo- 
rate the  Estevan  Gomez  explorations  j  cf.  Bal- 
delli,  Storia  del  milione,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixv  ;  Zurla, 
Di  Marco  Polo,  ii.  369;  Desimoni  in  Giornale 
Ligustico,  p.  57. 

'  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  Kohl  Collection. 

•0  Kohl,  Description  of  Maine,  p.  294. 

!•  Ilarrisse's  Notes,  etc.,  nos.  1S8,  189;  Cabots, 
p.  189,  and  references  there  cited. 

'■•'  A  full  account  of  this  map  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  III.  chap.  i.  Since  that  chapter  was  writ- 
ten, Harrisse  has  stated  {Cabots,  p.  153)  that  the 
French  Government  paid  M.  de  Hennin  in  1844 
four  hundred  francs  for  this  map  (cf.  Essai  stir  la 
Bibliothique  du  Roi,  Paris,  1856,  p.  285).  It  has 
also  within  a  year  been  photographed  full  size, 
with  the  legends,  and  copies  of  the  photographs 
have  been  placed  in  nine  American  libraries 
(cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xix.  387,  and  xx.  39' 
Charles  Deane,  in  Science,  vol.  i.). 

1'  See  ante,  p.  74  etc. 
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the  western  passage  dictated  easily  t  way  to  the  Moluccas  in  the  "  Typus  universalis  " 
of  his  edition  of  Ptolemy  in  1545. 

In  the  same  year  (1545)  a  map  of  America  appeared  in  the  well-known  nautical  hand- 
book of  the  Spaniards,  the  ArU  de  navegar  of  Pedro  de  Medina,  which  was  repeated  in 


;jU^*s»» 


CABO  KRtN^b 


T^fJeuiFon^e  Lciide  ouKer  -.^-^n.  qoeiih,  a.  f i:&cilu.iva[ 


^», 


ROTZ,  1542  {East  Coast). 


was 
for 


Vie.  I  And  of  ^ 


his  Libra  degrandezasy  cosas  memorables  le  Espaha  of  1549.     A  sketch  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  annexed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  betrays  no  adequate  conception  of  what 
Cartier  had  accom- 
plished. 

To  1546  we 
may  now  assign  the 
French  map  some- 
ti  ies  cited  as  that 
of  the  Dauphin, 
and  sometimes  as 
of  Henri  II.  It  is 
but  a  few  years 
since  Mr.  Major 
first  deciphered 
the  legend  :  "  Faic- 
tes  a  Arques  par 
Pierre  Desceliers, 
presb-,  1546." 
Jomard,  who  gives 
a  fac-simile  of  it, 
places  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  century 
IS43-* 


..QarrtxtLcLa.. 


b 


ROTZ,  154a  (Wtstern  Hemisfhere). 
D'Avezac  put  it  under  1542;*  Kohl  thought  it  was  finished  in 


*  Jomard  owned  it,   and  it  is  in  his  Cata-  *  Bulletin  de  VAcadhnie  des  Inscriptions,  30 

logne,  Paris,  1864,  no.  121 ;  it  is  now  owned  by  Aovit.  1867. 

the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.     See  Har-  *  Discovery  of  Maine,  p.  351,  with  a  repro- 

risse's  Cabots,  pp.  210,  216,  for  an  account  of  duction;  he  puts  it  "  about  1548"  in  his  copy  o£ 

Desceliers.  it  in  the  State  Department  Collection. 
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FROM  THE   CABOT  MAFPEMONDE,    1 544. 

The  annexed  sketch  will  show  that  the  Cartier  discoveries  are  clearly  recognized. 
The  Spanish  names  along  the  coast  seem  to  indicate  that  the  maker  used  Spanish  charts  ; 
and  probably  in  part  such  as  are  not  now  known  to  exist.^ 


J'  ) 


•f 


■i  ii 


•'    '1 


III  / 


PART  OF  monster's  MAP   OF    1 545. 


1  Cf.  Murphy's  Verrazano,  p  42,  where,  for 
the  region  south  of  Cape  Breton,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  map-maker  translated  the  Spanish 
names  of  Ribero. 

*  This  sketch  is  reduced  from  a  copy  in 
Harvard  College  Librar>-.  This  map  was  re- 
engraved  in  the  edition  of  Ptolemy  (1552),  and 
on  this  last  plate  the  names  of  "  Islandia  "  and 
"  Bacalhos  "  are  omitted,  and  "  Thyle  "  becomes 
"  island." 


A  different  engraving  is  also  found  in  MUd. 
ster's  Cosmographia  (1554)- 

Harrisse  (nos.  1S8, 189)  refers  to  unpublished 
maps  of  this  coast  of  about  this  date,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Musee  Correr,  and  in  the  Bib- 
iioteca  Marciana  at  Venice,  and  to  accounts  of 
these  and  others  in  Matkovic's  Schiffer-Karten 
in  den  Bibliotheken  zu  Venedig,  1 863,  and  in 
Berchet's  Portolani  esistenti  ntlle  principali  bH 
lioUche  di  Venetia,  1866. 
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A  map  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  belongs  to  this  period.  That  library  acquired 
it  in  1790,  and  its  Catalogue  fixes  it  before  1536;  but  Harrisse,  because  it  does  not  give 
the  Saguenay,  which  Cartier  explored  in 
his  third  voyage,  places  it  after  October, 
1546.  Harrisse  thinks  it  is  based  on 
Portuguese  sources,  with  knowledge  also 
of  Cartier's  discoveries.* 

Ur.  Kohl,  in  his  Washington  Collec- 
tion, has  included  a  map  by  Joannes 
Freire,  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed.  It 
belonged  to  a  manuscript  portolano  when 
Kohl  copied  it,  in  the  possession  of  San- 
tarem,  which  is  described  by  Harrisse  in 
his  Cabots  (p.  220).  F'reire  was  a  Por- 
tuguese map-m.iker,  who  seems  to  h.ive 
used  Spanish  and  French  sources,  be- 
sides those  of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  New  England  coast  belongs  to  a  type  well  known  at  this  time,  and  earlier ;  and  if 
the  position  of  the  legend  about  Cortereal  has  any  significance,  it  places  his  exploration 
farther  south  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  names  along  the  St.  Lawrence  are  French, 
with  a  trace  of  Portuguese,  —  "  Angoulesme,"  for  instance,  becoming  "  Golesma." 

Kohl  placed  in  the  same  Collection  another  map  of  this  region  from  an  undated  port- 
olano in  the  British  Museum  (no.  9,814),  which  in  some  parts  closely  resembles  this  of 


FROM    MEDINA,    1 5  45. 


Cchel^i^A. 


Le/S^na.y. 


11 


HENRI   II.   AL\P,    1546. 


'  Harrisse's  Cahofs,  p.  197 ;  Malte-Brun,  ///>- 
toire  de  la  );ioirraphie  {l%y.),  i.  630;  British  Mu- 
seum Catalootte  of  Manuscript  Maps  (1844),  i.  22; 
Additional  Manuscripts,  no.  5,413. 

-  This  is  si^etchcd  from  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege copy.  The  map  is  repeated  in  the  Seville 
edition  of  1563,  —  the  first  edition  (1545)  having 
.ippeared  at  Valladolid.  1  he  Libra,  etc.,  is  also 
in  HarvpTd  College  Library. 


*  The  key  is  as  follows :  i.  Ochelaga.  2.  R. 
du  Sagnay.  3.  Assuniplion.  4.  R.  Cartier.  5. 
Bell  isle.  6.  Bacalliau.  7.  C.  de  R.iz.  S.  C.  aux 
Bretons.  9.  Encorporada.  10.  Ye  du  IVeton. 
II.  Y"^  de  Jhan  estienne.  12.  Sete  citadcs.  13, 
C.  des  isles.     14.  Arcipel  de  estienne  Gomez. 

Some  of  these  names  not  in  Ribero,  nor  in 
other  earlier  Spanish  charts,  indicate  that  Des- 
celiers  had  access  to  mans  not  now  known. 


ttlll 


i] 


I,  I 
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Freire ;  but  it  is  in  others  so  curious  as  to  deserve  record  in  the  annexed  slcetch.  Koht 
argues,  from  the  absence  of  the  St  Lawrence  Gulf,  that  it  records  the  observations  of 
Denys,  of  Horifleur,  and  the  early  ftshermen. 

The  precise  date  of  the  so-called  Nicolas  VallanI  map  is  not  certain;  for  that  name 
and  the  date,  1547,  may  be  the  designation  and  time  of  ownership,  rather  than  of  its 
making.  I'he  atlas  containing  it  was  once  owned 
by  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  belongs  to  the  Sir 
Thomas  Philiipps  Collection.  Kohl  has  conjec- 
tured that  it  is  of  Portuguese  origin,'  and  in- 
cludes it  in  his  Collection,  now  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington. 

Ces.-ireo    Fernandez    Duro,   in    his   Arta  de 
Noij  libra  stxto  dt  las  disquisicionts  ndMticas, 


liibOA. 


FKEIRE,   1546. 


.Madrid,  1881,  gives  a  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  River 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  found  in  a  volume  relating  to 
the  Jesuits  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  was  pro- 
duced in  fnc-simile  in  connection  with  Duro's  pajjer  on  the  discovery  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  early  whale  and  cod  fisheries,  —  particularly  by  the  Basques.  The  date  of 
the  chart  is  too  indefinitely  fixed  to  be  of  much  use  in  reference  to  the  progress  of 
discovery.  Harrisse  ^  is  inclined  to  put  its  date  after  the  close  of  the  century,  even  so 
late  as  1603. 

Intelligence  of  Cartier"s  tracks  had  hardly  spread  as  j-et  info  Italy,  judging  from 
the  map  of  Gastaldi  in  the  Italian  Ptolemy  of  1548.  Mr.  Brevoort*  .says  of  the  .sketch, — 
which  is  annexed, — that  it  is  a  "draught  entirely  different  from  any  previously  published. 
The  materials  for  it  were  probably  derived  from  Ramusio,  who  had  collected  original  maps 
to  illustrate  his  Collection  of  \'oyages,  but  who  published  very  few  of  them.  In  this  par- 
ticular map  we  find  indications  of  Portuguese  and  French  tracings,  with  but  little  from 
Spanish  ones.'' 

Gastaldi  is  thought  to  have  made  the  general  map  which  appears  in  Ramusio's  third 
volume  (1556),  five  or  six  years  earlier,  or  in  1550.  All  that  it  shows  for  the  geography  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  Kiver  is  a  depression  in  the  coast  nearly  filled  by  a  large 
island.     In  1550,  and  again  in  1553,  the  Abbd  Desceliers,  who  has  already  been  shown  to 

'  Barbie  du    Bocage,  in   Ma^iin   encyclopl-     Afaine,  p.  354,  and  Afaps  in  Hakluyt,  p.  38  ;  Har- 
4ique  (1807),  iv.   107;    Major,  Early  Voyages  to     risse,  Cahots,  p.  219. 
Australia,  pp.  xxvii,  xxxv ;   Kohl,  Discovery  of  *  Cabots,  p.  245.  •   Verrazano,  p.  143. 
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be  the  author  of  the  Henri  II.  map,  made  portolanos  which  are  of  the  lame  size,  and  bear 
similar  inscriptions  ;  (i)  "  Faicte  a  Argues  par  Pi,rres  Desceliers,  P.  Bre :  Ian  1550 ;  and 
(2)  Faicte  a  Argues  par  Pierre  Desceliers,  Prebsire,  1553  " 

No.  I  was  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Negri  at  Padua,  when 
it  was  descrilied  In  the  Pullelin  de 
la  SociM  dt  G^ographie,  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  p.  235.    It  is  now  in  the  T/£/fRA  DL  LABRADOR 


T/LRRA   0£  BACCALAQ5 


T/ERRA  DE  \los\  3R£T0A/44r:::z=^^^' 


■^^    cCp       ^ 


BRITISH   MUSEUM,   NO.   9,814. 

British  Museum.*  Harrisse  '  describes  it,  a-'d  says  its  names  are  essentially  Portuguese. 
On  Labrador  we  read  :  Terre  de  Jhan  vaaz  and  G.  de  manuel  pinho.  The  St.  Lawrence 
is  not  named,  but  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  bears  its  present  name. 

No.  2,  which  is  less  richly  adorned  than  the  other,  was  intended  for  Henri  II.,  as 
would  appear  from  its  bearing  that  monarch's  arms.     Some  inquiry  into  the  life  of  its 


^^ 


iiio  do  ^•t.nnt.t . 


NIC.  VALLARD    DE   DIEPPE. 
*  Catalogue  0/ Manuscripts,  no.  24,065.  ^  Cabots,  p.  23a 
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maker  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  lU  la  SocUU  <U  G/ographie,  September,  1H76,  p.  295,  by 
M.ilte-Hrun.  It  is  owned  by  the  Abb^  Si)(i»mon(l  de  I)ublc!i,  of  Vienna.  Descelters  wm 
born  at  Dieppe,  and  iiis  services  to  hydrography  have  been  much  studied  o£  late." 


'     ''  'I 


/ 1 ,  f 


t  .' 


'/) 


t> 


ir 


FROM   GASTALDfr?   MAP.' 


Harrisse  '  thinks  that 
the  praise  bestowed  upon 
Descelicrs  as  the  creator 
of  Frencii  liydrography  is 
undeserved,  as  the  excel- 
lence of  tiic  majjs  of  his 
time  presupposes  a  lonj; 
line  of  tentative,  and  even 
f;ood,  work  in  c.<rtogra- 
phy  ;  and  he  hohls  that 
Portuguese  influence  is  apparent  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixtccntii  century. 

VVuttke,  in  his  "  Geschichte  der  Erdkunde."'  *  describes  and  figures  several  manuscript 
American  maps  from  the  Collection  in  the  I'alazzo  Riccardi  at  Florence,  dated  1550  or 
thereabout;  hut  they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  region  we  are  consid- 
ering. (Jne  makes  a  large  gulf  in  the  northeast  of  North  America,  and  puts  "  Terra  di  la. 
S.  Berton  "  on  its  east  side,  and  ••  Ispagnj  Nova  "  on  the  west.  This  gulf  has  a  ditTerent 
shape  in  two  other  of  tlie  maps,  and  disappears  in  some.  In  one  there  is  a  gulf  prolonged 
to  the  west  in  the  far  north. 

At  about  this  date  we  may  place  a  curious  French  map,  communicated  by  Jomard  to 
Kohl,  and  included  by  the  latter  in  his  Washington  Collection.  A  sketch  of  it  is  annexed." 
It  is  manuscript,  and  bears  neither  name  nor  date.  The  extreme  northeastern  part  resem- 
bles Rotz's  map  of  1542,  and  the  explorations  of  (Jartier  and  Roberval  seem  to  be 
embodied.  Tiie  breaking-up  of  Newfoundland  would  connect  it  with  Gastaldi's  maps,  or 
the  information  upon  wliich  Ccstaldi  worked,  while  the  names  on  its  outer  coast  are  of 
Portuguese  origin,  with  now  a  Spanish  and  now  a  French  guise.  Farther  south  the  coast 
seems  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  maps.  The  large  river  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  south  is  something  unusual  on  maps  of  a  date  previous  to  Champlain.     If  it  is  the 


fi  I 


1  David  Asseline's  l.cs  aiitiqiMs  Je  la  ville 
de  Dii'/'/'i;  1874,  ii.  3:5;  Harrisse,  Caf>cts,p.  217; 
l)esniar(nict's  Mcmoirts  i/inoioloQi'i^tus  f-our  ser- 
711-  ()  I'hisloiii'  i/i-  Dii'f'pe  ct  i  Citle  Ji  la  naiiga' 
tioii  /•yaiifiiisi;  1S75,  ii.  i. 

-  Cabot!,  \>.  194. 

■''  A  sketch  of  ma])  no.  56  in  the  Italian 
edition  of  rtolcniy,  154S,  entitled. '•  Delia  terra 
nova  Bacalaos."  The  following  key  explains 
it;  I.  Orbellande.  2.  Tierra  del  Labrador.  3. 
Ticrra  del  Bacalaos.  4.  Tierra  de  Nurumberg. 
5.  C  ;  hermoso.    6.  Buena  Vi.sta.     7.  C  :  despoir. 


8.  C:  de  ras.  9.  Breston.  10.  C.  Breton,  il. 
Tierra  de  los  broton.  12.  Le  Paradis.  13.  Flora. 
14.  .Vngoulesnie.  15.  Larcadia.  16.  C:  de.  s. 
maia. 

Paul  Forlani,  of  Verona,  had  scarcely  ad- 
vanced IkvoiuI  this  plot  of  (iastaldi,  when  so 
late  as  1565  he  i)ublishe<l  at  Venice  his  Univer- 
sale descriltioiie  (Thomassv,  f.es  Piipes  giographes, 
p.  llS). 

«  In  \\\e  Jahreshericht  des  Vereins  fiir  Eri 
kunde  in  Dresden,  1 870. 

5  Called  "  The  Jomard  Map." 
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THE  JOMARD    SI.U»,    I55-(?). 


Sorel,  Champlain's  discovery  of  the  lake  known  br  hit  Bame  was  nearly  anticipated.  If  it 
is  the  Chaudii^re,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  at  an  earij  day  the  possibilities  of  the  passage 
by  the  portage  made  famous  by  Arnold  in  1775.  aadof  which  some  inkling  seems  to  have 
been  had  in  the  union  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gatf  of  Jtiaine  not  infrequently  shown 
in  the  early  maps.  The  most  marked  feature  <A  the  map.  bowerer,  is  the  insularity  of  the 
continent,  with  a  connection  of  the  Western  Ocean  sooiewbere  apparently  in  the  latitude 
of  South  Carolina,  similar  to  that  shown  in  John  White's  map,  as  depicted  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter.  It  may,  of  course,  hawe  grown  o«  of  a  belief  in  the  Sea  of  Verrazano ;  or  it 
may  have  simply  been  a  geographical  gloss  pot  apon  In- 
dian reports  ol  g^eat  waters  west  of  the  limit  of  Cartiers 
expedition. 

Harrisse '  puts  area  1553  a  tine  porcboient  plani- 
sphere, neither  signed  nor  dated,  which  is  presctrcd  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Marine  in  Paris.  It  sbotn  the  Eng- 
lish standard  on  Labrador  (Greenland),  the  Portngnese 
on  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Spanish  at  Florida. 

Another  popular  American  map  by  Bellero  was  lucd 
in  the  Antwerp  Gomara  of  1554,  and  in  sereral  other 
publications  issuing  from  that  city.*  It  was  not  more 
satisfactory,  as  the  annexed  sketch  shows.  —  which  indi- 
cates that  even  in  Antwerp  the  full  extent  of  Canier's  explorations  was  not  suspected. 
Nor  had  Baptista  Agnese  divined  it  in  his  atlas  of  the  same  year,  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  ifarciaiu  at  Venice.  Our  sketch  is  taken  from  the  fifth  sheet  as  given  in  a  photo- 
graphic £ac-simile'*  issued  at  Venice  in  iSSi,  under  ibe  editing  of  Professor  Theodor 
Fischer,  of  Kiel. 


f{*^o. 


PUIT  OF 
BELLERC'S  MAP, 


1554- 


J 


>  Cabots,  p.  238. 

*  The  whole  map  is  reproduced  inVoL  VIIL 

VOL.    IV. —  12. 


*  See  dtijKer  00  "  Cortes  "  in  Vol.  II. 

*  la  Harraid  College  Library. 
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An  elaborate  [xirtolano  Cosmop^apkit  HnivtrttUt^par  CiMilliiMmt  Lt  T*sln,  and  dated  in 
I5J5,  ii  deicril)e<l  by  HarrUse'  an  an  adaptation  of  a  Portugueie  atla«,  with  the  addition 
ofBome  French  names.     Tlie  northern  regionn  of  North  America  arc  called  Frnniia. 

Ill  155^,  in  the  tliiril  volume  of 

KamiiHio'ii  Xiivii^alioHi  tt  I'liixX''^ 

(;a!ital(li.  excelling  a  little  his  I'tol- 

cniy    map  of   1548, —a  sketch   of 

which  is  given  on  p.  88, —  produced 

his    I'frra  (/••    l.iibrador  tl  Xova 

/■'riiHiia  :  while   for  the   accounts 

which    Kamusio    now    printed   of 

Cartitr's    voyage,    Uastaldi    added 

the  Terra  i/t  Hoihelax^a  ntlla  XiK'a 

l-'ntni  ill,  —  which    w.i.s    simply    a 

bird's-eye  view  of  an  Indian  camp* 

In  the  same  year  (I5;6i  the  map  of  Volpcllio  was  not  less  deceptive.      Two  years 

later  (1558)  we  tind  an  atlas  in  the  Itritisii  Museum,  the  work  of  Dicm)  Homem,  a  I'ortu- 

guese  cartograjjiier,   which    seems  to  indicate  other   information  than   that  afforded   by 

Cartier's  voytiges.     It  Is  not  so  .iccurate  as  regards  the  St.  Lawrence  as  earlier  maps  arr, 


BAI'IISTA    A(iNKSK,    1554. 


'!'■'   i 


n 


VOPELl-IO.' 


V. 


■■)  :■ 


%'; 


il 


but  shows  additional  knowledge  of  the  B.iy  of  Fundy,  which  comes  out  for  the  first  time, 
and  is  not  again  so  correctly  drawn  till  we  get  down  to  Lescarbot,  half  a  century  later. 

Girolamo  Ruscelli,  in  the  Venice  edition  of  I'tolemy,  1561.  gave  a  map  which  was  evi- 
flcntly  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Gastaldi,  as  the  annexed  sketch  will  show. 

A  mere  passing  mention  may  be  made  of  a  large  engraved  map  of  Americn,  of  Spanish 
origin,  "  Auctore  Diego  Gutierro,  Phillipi  regis  cosmographo,"  dated  1562,  because  of  its 
curious  confusion  of  names  and  localities  in  its  Canadian  parts.' 

The  atlas  of  Baptista  Agnese  of  1564,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,*  and  another 
of  his  of  the  same  da»e  in  the  Biblioteca  Marciana,  still  retain  some  of  the  features  of  his 
earlier  portolanos.  He  always  identifies  Greenland  with  Baccalaos,  and  still  represents 
Newfoundland  as  a  part  of  the  main.     Harrisse  holds  that  he  had  not  advanced  beyond 


•  Cahots,  p.  242. 

2  Pages  425,  447. 

*  Cf.  Harrisse,  nos.  292,  293;  Carter-Brown, 
vol.  i.  no.  195.  This  volume  of  Ramusio  is  said 
to  have  been  prepared  in  1553. 

♦  Part  of  tne  northern  portion  of  Vopellio's 
cordiform  mappemonde,  which  appeared  in 
Girava's  Cosmotp-aphia,  Milan,  1556;  cf.  Carter- 


Brmvn  Catalot^ue,  i.  200.  The  map  is  very  rare ; 
Stevens  has  issued  a  fac-similc  of  it  from  the 
Kritish  Museum  copy. 

'•>  It  will  l)e  remembered  that  another  map 
(1550)  of  this  maker  is  supposed  to  preserve 
something  of  the  lost  map  of  Chaves. 

"  Oitalogue  of  Manuscrifis,  no.  25,442 ;  Har- 
risse, Cabots,  pp.  189,  193. 
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the  Toreno  (Venice)  map  of   1534,  and  in  1564  knew  littlf  nnore  of  the  Newfoundland 
region  than  was  known  to  Ribero  and  Chaves  thirty-five  years  earlier. 

'  Kohl,  Z)/>c(»t'rry  (y.1/,;;'«c,  p.  326  (who  gives     ing  of  it  at  about  1550,  —  two  years  later  than 
a  modern  rendering  of  this  map),  puts  the  mak-     the  appearance  of  his  Ptolemy  map. 
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HOMEM,    1558.* 

The  Catalogue  of  the  King's  maps  in  the  Britbh  Museum  puts  under  1562  a  map 
entitled,  Universale  descrittione  di  tiitta  la  terra  cognosciuta  da  Paulo  di  Forlani. 


n 


XiiJior^cLo  r*. 


Of. 


Rl'SCELU,    1 56 1. 


•b 


io 


■t/. 


<l  ,  '' 


f  I 


I 


'  This  sketch  follows  a  reproduction  in  Kohl's 
Disccn'try  of  Maine,  p.  377  ;  cf.  British  Muieum 
Catalos^iie  of  Mauuscripl  Maps  (1844),  i.  27  ;  Har- 
risse,  Cabots,  p.  243.  Various  atlases  of  llomem 
are  preserved  in  Europe.  This  1558  map  (giving 
both  Americas)  is  included  in  Kohl's  Collection 
at  Washington,  as  well  as  another  map  of  156S, 
following  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden,  purporting  to  have  been 
made  by  "  Diegus  Cosmographus  "  at  Venice. 
Kohl  thinks  him  the  Diego  Homem  f>f  the  1558 
map,  which  the  1568  map  closely  resembles, 
though  it  makes  the  northern  coast  of  America 
more  perfect  than  in  the  earlier  draft. 


*  A  sketch  of  his  Tierra  Nur,'a.  The  key  is 
as  follows:  I.  Lacadix  2.  Angouleme.  3.  Flora. 
4.  Lc  Paradis.  5.  P.  Real.  6.  lirisa  \.  7.  Tierra 
de  los  Breton.  8.  C.  Breton.  9.  Breston.  10. 
C.  dc  Ras.  II.  C.  de  Spoir.  12.  Buena  Vista. 
13-  Monte  de  Trigo.  14.  Das  Chasteaulx.  15. 
Terra  Nova.  16.  C.  Hermoso.  17.  S.  Juan. 
18.  Lfoia  de  Demoni.  19.  Orbellanda.  20.  V. 
Verde.     21.  Maida. 

There  are  reproductions  of  this  map  in  Kohl's 
Discm-ery  of  Maine,  p.  233,  and  Lelewel,  Giogfa- 
fhiedu  Moren-Age,  p.  170;  cf.  Harrisse,  Cabots, 
f>.  237  ;  and  his  .Votes,  four  senir  d  Phistoire  .  . 
de  la  Xouzelle  Frame,  etc.,  no.  294. 


■.v: 
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Thomassy,'  however,  cites  it  as  published  in  Venice  in  1565,  and  says  it  strongly  resem- 
bles Gastaldi's  map,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  one  credited  to  Porlani  under  1570,  as 
showing  the  recent  discoveries  in  Canada.  It  is  contained  in  the  so-called  Roman  atlas 
of  Lafreri,  Tavole  modcrne  di geoj^rafia,  Rome  .ind  Venice,  1554-1572.* 

Next  in  chronological  order  comes  an  engraved  map  (i5>i  X  iO/-j)  with  the  following 
title:  II disegno  del discoperto  delta  Nova  Franza  .  .  .  Venetijs  aeneis forinis  Bolognini 
Zalterij,  Anno  M.D.  LXVI?  It  gives  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  is  very 
erroneous  in  the  eastern  parts.  The  "  R.  S.  Lorenzo  "  runs  southeast  from  a  large  lake 
into  the  ocean  between  Lacadia  and  Baccalaos,  while  Ochelaga  and  Stadaconi  *  are  on  a 
river  running  east  farther  to  the  north,  whose  headwaters  are  in  a  region  called  "  Canada." 
The  island  C.  Berton,  as  well  as  Sable  Island  (Y.  Darena),  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  them  is  intended  for  the  modern  Nova  Scotia,  ^vhich  would  make 
the  river  running  from  the  lake  the  Penobscot,  and  the  group  of  islands  east  of  Baccalaos 


9C  «««k^.«- 


to    T  » 


TIlrCjrfTAM  _   1      Got-'n  • 


/•ASt  OR  SUI{ 


ZALTIERI,    1566. 


•«.      , 


a  disjointed  Newfoundland,  compelling  the  river  rising  near  Canada  to  do  duty  for  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  large  island,  "  Gamas,"  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Gomez.'  The  map 
in  these  parts  is  so  confused,  however,  that  its  chief  interest  is  to  illustrate  the  strange 
commingling  of  error  and  truth,  "  which  we  have  received  lately,"  as  the  inscription  reads, 
"from  the  latest  explorations  of  the  French,"  —  which  must,  if  it  means  anything,  refer  to 
Roberval.    The  map  has  signs  neither  of  latitude  nor  longitude.     In  general  contour  it 


1  Lis  Papes  giographcs,  p.  118. 

^  Cf.  Manno  and  Promis,  A'otizie  di  Jacofo 
GastaMi  (1881),  p.  19;  Harrisse,  Ciiiots,  p.  237. 

'  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  who  has  a  copy, 
has  furnished  me  a  tracing  of  it.  The  late 
Henry  C.  Murphy  had  a  copy  without  the  d.ite. 
A  sketch  of  the  western   portion  is  given  in 


Vol.  III.  p.  67.  Cf.  CiUahs^if  pf  Maps  in  the 
A'tns^'s  Library^  British  Musfi.m,  i.  24,  and 
Kohl's  Maps  in  Hakluyt,  p.  29.  The  annexed 
sketch  follows  the  copy  in  the  Kohl  (Washing- 
ton) Collection. 

♦  Kohl  gives  it  "  Stadawna." 

'  See  chapter  i. 


I'tM 
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resembles  other  Italian  maps  of  this  time,  like  those  of  Forlani,  Porcacchi,  etc.     Zaltieri 
differs  from  Forlani,  however,  in  separating  America  from  Asia. 

The  great  mappemonde  of  Gerard  Mercator,  introducing  his  well-known  projection, 
followed  in  1569.  The  annexed  sketch  indicates  its  important  bearing  on  a  portion  of 
North  American  cartography.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  extended  much  farther  inland  than 
ever  before,  with  no  signs  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  made  to  rise  in  the  southerly  part 
of  the  region,  put  in  modern  maps  west  of  the  Mississippi,  among  mountains  which  also 
form  a  watershed  westerly  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  southerly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


i' 


m\t, 


'ii 


MERCATOR,    1 569.' 


A'> 


Kohl '  sums  up  his  essay  on  this  map  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while 
the  icy  seas  and  coasts  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada  were  depicted 
on  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  high  degree  of  truth,  our  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  were  badly  drawn  so  late  as  1 569  ;  and  their  cartography  remained 
verj-  defective  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

A  close  resemblance  to  Mercator  is  seen  in  the  rendering  of  Ortelius  in  the  first  (1570) 
edition  of  his  Theatrum  orbis  terrarum.*    The  contour  and  general  details  of   North 


.I'f! 


'  The  key  is  as  follows :  i.  Hie  mare  est  dul- 
cium  aquarum,  cujus  terminum  ignorari  Cana- 
denses  ex  relatu  Saguenaiesium  aiunt.  2.  Hoc 
fluvio  facilior  est  navigatio  in  Sapuenai.  3. 
Hochelaga.  4.  P"  de  Jacques  Cartitr.  5.  Belle 
ysle.  6.  C.  de  Razo.  7.  C.  de  Breton.  8.  V. 
della  Assumptione.     9.  G.  de  Chaleur. 

A  fac-simile  of  this  map  is  given  on  a  later 
page. 


'^  Discm'ery  0/  Afitim,  p.  393. 

*  A  copy  belonging  to  Protessor  Jules  Marcou 
has  been  used.  AH  editions  are  in  Harvard 
College  Library.  Lelewel  reproduces  the  Amer- 
ican map.  Further  accounts  of  Ortelius  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  IH.  p.  34,  and  on  a  later  page  in 
the  present  volume  in  an  editorial  note  on  the 
Atlases  and  Charts  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven 
teenth  Centuries. 
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America,  as  established  by  Mercator  and  Ortelius,  became  a  type  much  copied  in  the  later 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  woodcut  map  in  Thevet's  Cosmograpkie  uniz'erielU 
(1575),  for  instance,  is  chiefly  based  on  Ortelius,  though  Thevet  claimed  to  have  based  it 
on  personal  observation  in  1556.' 

The  maps  in  De  la  Popellini&re's  Les  trots  tnondes  (1582),  that  of  Cornelias  Jodaeus 
(1589),  those  in  Maffeius's  Historiarum  Indicarum  libri  xzn.  {1593).  in  Magninns's  Geo- 
graphia  (1597),  and  in  Miinster's  Cosmographia  (1598),  — all  follow  this  type.  Refer- 
ence  may  also  be  made  to  a  Spanish  mappemonde  of  IS73  which  is  tigored  in  Lelewel,*  an 


ORTELIUS,    1570. 

engraved  Spanish  map  in  the  British  Museum,  evidently  based  on  Ortelius.  and  assigned 
by  the  Museum  authorities  to  1600 ;  but  Kohl,  who  has  a  copy  in  his  Washington  Col- 
lection, thinks  it  is  probably  earlier.  A  similar  westward  prolongation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  found  in  a  "Typus  orbis  terrarum,"  dated  1574,  which,  with  a  smaOer  map  of 
similar  character,  appeared  in  the  Enchiridion  Philippi  Gallcei,  per  Hugonem  Favalium, 
Antwerp,  1585.  Quite  another  view  prevailed  at  the  same  time  with  other  geographers, 
and  also  became  a  tjpe,  as  seen  in  the  map  given  by  Porcacchi  as  "  Mondo  nuovo  "  in  his 
Z.'  isole piu  famose  del  mondo  published  at  Venice  in  1572,  in  which  he  mixes  geographical 
traits  and  names  in  a  curious  manner.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  some  of  thif 
cartographer's  points. 

A  theory  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  line  of  what  is  appar- 
ently the  Hudson  River,  which  had  been  advanced  by  Ruscelli  in  the  general  map  of  the 
world  in  the  1561  edition  of  Ptolemy,  was  developed  in  1578  by  Martines  in  his  map  of 


*  Leclerc  (Bibliotheca  Americana,  no.  2,652) 
gives  a  map  of  Thevet's  "  Le  nouveau  monde 
descouvert  et  illustre   de  nostre  temps,  Paris, 


1581,"  which  Harrisse  (CaboU,  p.  252II  calls  an- 
other production. 
'^  Vol.  i.  pi.  vii. 
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the  world  in   the  British  Museum,  from  a  copy  of  which  in  the  Kohl   Collection  the 
accompanied  sketch  is  taken.* 

What  is  known  as  Dr.  Dee's  map  was  presented  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1580, 
and  was  made  for  him,  if  not  by  him.  It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
sketch  here  given  follows  Dr.  Kohl's  copy  in  his  Washington  Collection.  Dee  used 
mainly  Spanish  authorities,  as  many  of  his  names  signify  ;  and  though  he  was  a  little  too 
early  to  recognize  Drake's  New  Albion,  he  was  able  to  depict  Frobisher's  Straits.* 


1. 1 


I!    1 


I'ORCACCHI,    1572. 


The  peculiarities  of  three  engraved  English  maps  of  about  this  time  are  not  easy  to 
trace.  The  first  map  is  that  in  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  Discourse ;  *  the  second  is  the 
rude  drawing  which  accompanied  Beste's  True  Discourse  relating  to  Frobisher ;  *  the 
third,  that  of  Michael  Lok,'  in  Hakluyt's  Divers  Voyages.  Hakluyt,  in  the  map  which  he 
added  to  the  edition  of  Peter  Martyr  published  in  Paris  in  1587,  conformed  much  more 
nearly  to  the  latest  knowledge.' 

We  find  what  is  jjerhaps  the  latest  instance  of  New  France  being  made  to  constitute 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  in  the  map  (1587)  given  in  Myritius's  Opusculum  geographicum 
rarum,  published  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1590.*    A  group  of  small  islands  stands  in  a  depression 


1  British  Musnitn  Mainiscri/'ts,  Catalogue,  i. 
29;  and  (1S44)  vol.  i.  p.  31,  no.  22,018. 

2  There  is  in  the  Kohl  Collection  (no.  107) 
a  copy  of  a  manuscript  Portuguese  map  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  Kohl  puts  at  about  1575. 
A  legend  on  it  says :  "  On  the  20th  November, 
1580,  a  Portuguese,  Fernando  Simon,  lent  this 
map  to  John  Dee  in  Mortlake,  and  a  servant 
of  Dee  copied  it  for  him."  It  shows  the  coast 
from  Cape  Breton  to  Hudson's  Straits,  giving 
the  St.  Lawrence  gulf  (with  the  Newfoundland 
group  of  islands),  but  not  the  river.  Dee  does 
not  seem  to  have  followed  it. 

'  This  is  sketched  from   the  copy  in  the 


Harvard  College  Library.  The  book  has  a 
somewhat  similar  delineation  in  an  elliptical 
niappemonde,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in 
Stevens's  Historical  and  Geographical  Notes. 
The  bibliography  of  Porcacchi  is  examined  in 
another  volume. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  203. 

*  Give'   in  Vol.  III.  p.  102. 
'  Given  ante,  p.  44. 

'  Given  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  41,  42. 

*  There  are  copies  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Carter-Brown  Collection ;  chap- 
ters 20  and  21  are  on  America.  The  Preface  is 
dated  1587. 
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of  the  coast,  and  they  are  marked  "  Insulae  Corterealis."    It  carries  back  the  geographical 
views  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  the  Molineaux  globe  of  1592, *  preserved  in  London,  we  find  a  small  rudimentary 
lake,  which  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  cartographical  history  of  the  great  inland 
seas,  —  a  germ  expanded 
in  his  map  of  1600*  into 
his  large  "  Lacke  of  Tad- 
enac."  Meanwhile  Peter 
Plancius  embodied  cur- 
rent knowledge  in  his 
well-known  map  of  the 
world.  So  far  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley 
goes,  it  was  not  much 
different  from  the  type 


Ca.na.^A 


NOYA 
SPAONA 


Be?.TnxLcLa. 


which  Ortelius  br  *  es- 
tablished in  1570.  Olun- 
deville,  in  his  Exercises 
(1622,  p.  523),  describ- 
ing Plancius'  map, 
speaks  of  it  as  "lately 
put  forth  in  the  yeere  of 
our  Lord  1592  ;  "  but  in 
tiie  Dutch  edition  of 
Linschoten  in  1596  it  is 
inscribed :  Orbis  terra- 
runt  .  .  .  auctore  Petro 
Flancio,  1594.  It  ap- 
peared re-engraved  in 
the  Latin  Linschoten  of 
1599 ;  but  in  this  plate  it  is  not  credited  to  Plancius.  The  map  which  took  its  place  in 
the  English  Linschoten,  edited  by  Wolfe,  in  1598,  was  the  same  recut  Ortelius  map  which 


MARTINES,    1578. 


o  f 


V« 


JUD-tlS,    1593. 


1  Given  in  Vol.  III.  p.  213.  ^  Given  in  Vol.  III.  p.  216,  and  in  this  volume  on  a  later  ^  ge. 
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Hakluyt  had  used  in  his  1589  edition.    Tliis  was  the  work  of  Arnoldus  Florentius  h. 
Langren,  though  Wolfe  omits  the  author's  name' 

In  the  map,  "Americas  pars  borealis,  Florida,  Baccalaos,  Canada,  Corterealis,  a  Cor- 
nelio  de  Judaeis  in  lucem  edita,  1593,"  which  appeared  in  that  year  in  his  Specidinn  orbis 
terrarutn,  Morcator  and  Ortelius  seem  to  be  the  source  of  much  of  its  Arctic  geography  ; 
but  its  Lake  Conibas,  with  its  fresh  water,  records  very  likely  some  Indian  story  of  the 
Great  Lakes  lying  away  up  the  Ottawa,—  *hich  is  presumably  the  river  rising  in  the  Sague- 
nay  country.  A  legend  on  the  map  says  that  its  fresh  water  is  of  an  extent  unknown  to 
the  Canadians,  who  are,  as  another  legend  says,  the  nations  filling  up  the  country  from 
Baccalaos  to  Florida.  It  will  be  observed  that  to  the  northwest  the  Zeno  map  *  has  been 
made  tributary,  while  one  name,  "  Golfo  quarrd,"  is  not  in  the  place  usually  given  to  it, 
since  it  is  generally  the  alternative  name  of  the  Gi.  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  coast  from  Cape  Breton  south  follows  the  S  mish  names  ;  and  though  Virginia  is 
recognized  by  name,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  new  geography  of  that  region.* 


7«.  tns 
J  eLos 


Z.dL_B  ar/mcclA. 


DE   BRY,    1596. 


*  The  map  is  given  in  Vol.  III.  p.  loi.  It 
also  appeared  in  later  editions  (1638,  1644,  etc.) 
of  Linschoten.  I  have  used  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege copy  of  Wolfe's  edition,  and  Mr.  Deane's 
copies  of  the  Dutch  and  Latin  editions. 

Blundeville  in  his  Exercises  (p.  431)  gives 
a  Uescription  of  Mercator's  globes  ar  "  of  that 
"lately  set  forth  by  M.  Molinaxe ;  and  [p.  515] 


of  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  first  voyage  into  the 
Indies."  He  also  descrilies  various  universal 
maps  and  cards  of  his  day,  noting  their  carto- 
graphical peculiarities,  like  those  of  Vopellio 
(P-  754).  Gemma  Frisius  (p.  755),  Mercator 
(p.  756),  etc. 

«  See  Vol.  III.  p.  too. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  chap.  iv. 
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De  Dry  in  1596  added  little  that  was  new;  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
maps  in  the  edition  of  Ptolemy  published  at  Cologne  in  1597,  and  numbered  2,  29,  34, 
and  35.' 

New  France  is  also  shown  in  the  "  Nova  Francia  et  Canada,  1597,"  which  is  no.  18 
of  the  series  of  maps  in  WytHiet's  Continuation  of  Ptolemy.  Others  in  the  same  work 
show  contiguous  regions  :  — 

No.  15.  "  Conibas  regio  cum  vicinis  gentibus,"  —  Hudson's  Hay  and  the  region  south 
of  it. 

No.  17.     "  Norumbega  et  Virginia,"  —  from  37°  to  47°  north  latitude. 

No.  19.  "  Estotilandia  et  Laboratoris,"  —  Labrador  and  Greenland,  mixed  with  the 
Zeni  geography. 

The  map  by  Mathias  Quaden,  or  Quadus,  in  the  Geographisches  Handbuch,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1600,  bearing  the  title,  "  Novi  orbis  pars  borealis."    The  northeastern 
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QUADUS,    1600. 

parts  seem  to  be  based  on  Mercator  and  Ortelius.  A  marginal  note  at  "  Corterealis  " 
defines  that  navigator's  explorations  as  extending  north  to  the  point  of  wha'.  is  callod 
Estotilant.     In  its  Lake  Conibas  it  follows  the  1593  map  of  Judasis. 


In  this  enumeration  of  the  maps  showing  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrf  nee' down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  no  means  all  of  the  reduplications  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  enough  has  been  indicated  to  trace  the  somewhat  unstable  divelopment  of 
hydrographical  knowledge  in  this  part  of  North  America.  Most  interest. ng,  among  th; 
maps  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  which  1  ave  been  omitted,  are,  perhaps,  the  Era- 
globus  of  Philip  Apian  (1576),  given  in  Wieser,  Magal/iAes-Strasse,  p  72;  the  mappc- 
monde  in  Cellarius'  Speculum  orbis  terrarum  (ifintwerp,  1578)  :  the  map  of  the  'vorld  in 
Apian's  Cosmographie  augmenUe,  par  Gemmii  Prison  (Antwerp,  1581,  1584,  and  the 
Dutch  edition  of  1598) ;  the  map  of  the  world  b/  A.  M'lio  (1582),  as  noted  in  the  British 
Museum  Manuscripts,  no.  27,470 ;  that  in  the  Relationi  universali  di  Giovanni  Bolero, 

'  Cf.  the  map  of  New  France  published  at     ^Imerica,  —  a  translation  of  Acosta.     See  Vol. 
this  time  at  Cologne  in  the  Beschrtibung  vot      .1.  for  the  bibliography  of  Acosta. 
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Venice  (1595,  1597,  1598,  1603);  the  earliest  English  copper-plate  map  in  Broughton's 
CoHiiiit  0/  Scripture  (1596);  the  Caert-T/irtsoor  of  Langennes,  Amsterdam,  159H;  and, 
in  addition,  the  early  editions  uf  the  atlases  of  Mercator,  Hondiua,  Jannsen,  and  Conrad 
Loew,  witii  the  globes  of  Ulaeuw. 

The  maps  in  Langenes  were  engraved  by  Ksrius,  and  they  were  repeated  in  the 
French  editions  of  1602  and  i6io(?).  They  were  also  reproduced  in  the  Tabularum 
^eof^raphicarunt  tontractarum  libri  of  Bertius,  Amsterdam,  1606,  wliose  text  was  used, 
with  the  same  maps,  in  Langenes'  Handbook  van  allc  lamlen,  edited  by  Viverius,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1609.  In  1618  a  French  edition  of  Bertius  was  issued  by  Hondius 
at  Amsterdam  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  maps,  including  a  general  map  of  America  and 
one  of  "  Nova  Francia  et  Virginia." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CHAMPLAIX. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDMUND  F.  SLAFTER. 

T^ROM  1603  to  1635  the  ruling  spirit  and  prominent  figure  in  French 
■'-  exploration  and  colonization  in  America  was  Samuel  de  Champlain. 
His  temperament  and  character,  as  well  as  his  education  and  early  associa- 
tions, fitted  him  for  his  destined  career.  His  home  in  the  little  town  of 
lirouage,  in  Saintonge,  offered  to  his  early  years  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  military  and  commercial  life.  He  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  science 
of  navigation  and  cartography  according  to  the  best  methods  of  that 
period.  His  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pictorial  representation  was  imper- 
fect, but  nevertheless  useful  to  him  in  the  construction  of  his  numerous 
maps  and  topographical  illustrations.  He  wTote  the  French  language  with 
clearness,  and  without  provincial  disfiguremenL  Several  years  in  the  army 
as  quarterma-^lcr  gave  him  valuable  lessons  and  rich  experience  in  many 
departments  of  business.  Two  years  in  the  West  Indies,  visiting  not  only 
its  numerous  Spanish  settlements,  including  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the 
northern  and  New  Grenada  on  the  southern  continent,  gave  him  an  inti- 
mate and  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish  colonization. 

With  such  a  preparation  as  this,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six, 
Champlain  entered,  in  a  subordinate  position,  upon  his  earliest  voyage  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  During  the  preceding  sixty  years 
the  French  had  taken  little  interest  in  discox-erj',  and  had  made  no  progress 
in  colonization,  though  their  trade  on  the  coast  may  have  been  kept  up.^ 

In  1603,  Amyar  de  Chastes,  a  venerable  governor  of  Dieppe,  conceived 
the  idea  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  New  World,  of  removing  thither  his 
family,  and  of  finishing  there  his  earthly  career.  He  accordingly  obtained 
from  Henry  IV.  a  commission ;  and,  associating  with  himself  in  the  enter- 
prise several  merchants,  he  sent  out  an  expedition  to  make  a  general  sur- 
vey, to  fix  upon  a  suitable  place  for  a  settlement,  and  to  determine  what 
provision  would  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  his  colony.  De 
Chastes  invited  Champlain  to  accompany  this  expedition.     No  proposition 

>  {Cf.ciup.iL  — Edl) 
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could  have  been  more  ai^rceablc  to  his  tastes,  lie  accepted  it  with  alacrity, 
provided,  however,  the  assent  of  the  Kina  should  first  be  obtained.  This 
permission  was  readily  accorded  by  Henry  IV.,  but  was  coupled  with  the 
command  that  he  should  brinji  back  a  careful  and  detailed  report  of  hi.s 
explorations.  Champlain  was  thus  made  the  ^;eo^Jrapher  of  the  Kint;.  It 
is  doubtless  from  this  appointment,  unsought,  une.xpected,  and  almost  acci- 
dental, that  we  are  favored  with  Champlain's  unparalleled  journals,  which 
h.ive  come  down  to  us  rich  in  incident,  prolific  in  important  information, 
and  covering!  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  subsequent  career. 

The  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Amyar  de  Chastes  left  Ilonfleur  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1603.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels,  one  commanded  by 
I'ont  Grav«5,  a  distinjjuished  fur-trader  and  merchant,  who  had  previously 
made  several  voyajje.i  to  the  New  World,  and  the  other  by  Sieur  I'revert, 
both  of  them  from  the  city  of  St.  Malo.  Two  Indians,  who  had  been 
brought  to  France  by  I'ont  Grav6  on  a  former  voyage,  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  made  themselves  useful  in  the  investigation  which  ensued. 
Delayed  by  gales  lasting  man)  days,  and  by  floating  fields  of  ice  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twentj-  miles  in  extent,  the  company  were  forty  days  in  reaching 
the  harbor  of  Tadoussac.  Here,  a  short  distance  from  their  anchorage, 
they  found  encamped  a  large  number  of  savages,  estimated  at  a  thousand, 
who  were  celebrating  a  recent  victory.  These  savages  were  representatives 
from  the  three  great  allied  northern  families  or  tribes,  —  the  I'-techemins  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  .the  Montagnais  of  the  northern  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  about  Tadoussac,  and  the  Algonquins,  coming  from  the  vast 
region  watered  by  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries.  They  had  just  returned 
from  a  conflict  with  the  Iroquois  near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu.  War 
between  these  tribes  was  of  long  standing.  All  traditions  as  to  its  begin- 
ning are  shadowy  and  obscure ;  but  it  had  clearly  been  in  progress  several 
generations,  and  probably  several  centuries,  renewing  its  horrors  in  un- 
ceasing revenge  and  in  constantly  recurring  cruelties.  For  the  thirty  years 
which  Champlain  was  yet  to  spend  as  the  neighbor  of  these  tribes  such 
hostile  encounters  were,  as  we  shall  see,  a  continual  obstacle  to  his  plans 
and  a  steady  source  of  anxiety. 

On  the  arrival  at  Tadoussac,  preparations  were  at  once  made  for  an 
exploration  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  While  these  were  in  progress,  Champlain 
explored  the  Saguenay  for  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  noting  its 
extraordinary  character,  its  profound  depth,  its  rapid  current,  and  impressed 
with  the  lofty  and  sterile  mountains  between  whose  perpendicular  walls  its 
pent-up  waters  had  forced  their  way,  moving  down  to  the  ocean  with  a 
heavy  and  irresistible  flood.  This  survey  of  the  Saguenay  was  probably 
the  first  ever  made  by  a  European  explorer.  At  all  events,  Champlain's 
description  is  the  earliest  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  leaving  Tadoussac  in  a  barque,  and  taking  with 
them  a  skiff  made  expressly  for  ascending  rapids  and  penetrating  shallow 
streams,  Champlain,  Pont  Grave,  and  a  complement  of  sailors,  with  several 
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Indians  as  tjuidcs  and  assistants,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  From 
Tadoussac  to  Montreal  tlicy  explored  the  bays  and  tributary  rivers,  obser- 
vinj;  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  the  animal  and  vejjetable  pro- 
ducts, including;  all  the  elements  of  present  and  prospective  wealth.  On 
reaching  the  Lachine  Kapius  above  Montreal,  their  pro^jress  was  abruptly 
terminated.  Neither  their  barque  nor  their  skilV  coulil  stem  the  Cui.^iit. 
They  continued  on  foot  alont;  the  shore  f(jr  several  miles,  but  soon  founil  it 
inexpedient  with  tlieir  present  ecpiipment  to  proceed  farther.  Havini; 
obtained  froni  the  Indians  important,  if  not  very  definite,  information  con- 
cerninp  the  country,  rivers,  ami  lakes  above  the  falls,  and  having  likewise 
learned  from  them  that  in  tlie  lake  re^jion  far  to  the  north  native  copper 
existed  and  had  been  fabricated  into  articles  of  ornament,  they  returned 
to  Tadoussac. 

Champlain  immediately  organized  another  party  to  examine  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Skirting  along  the  coast,  they  touched 
at  Gaspe,  Mal-B.iy,  and  Isle  I'ercee,  which  were  at  that  time  (1603)  im- 
portant stations,  annually  visited  by  fishermen  of  dift'erent  nations.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  soutliern  coast  they  met  a  troop  of  savages  who  were 
transporting  arrows  and  moose-meat  to  exchange  for  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  marten  with  the  more  northern  tribes  whom  they  expected  to 
find  at  Tadoussac.  Having  obtained  such  information  as  they  desired  of 
the  country  still  farther  south,  and  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  region  about 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Champlain's  party  passed  directly  from  Gasp^  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Gulf,  touching  somewhere  near  the  Seven  Islands,  and 
thence  coasted  along  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  northern  side  till  they 
reached  the  harbor  of  Tadoussac.  Having  completed  their  explorations 
and  secured  a  \aluable  cargo  of  furs,  which  was  a  subordinate  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  they  returned  to  France,  arriving  at  Havre  de  Gr^ce  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1603. 

On  their  arrival  Champlain  received  the  painful  news  of  the  death  of 
Amyar  de  Chastes,  under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  had  been  sent  out. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  present  scheme  of  a  colonial  plantation. 

Champlain  applied  himself  immediately  to  the  preparation  of  an  elab- 
orate report  of  his  explorations,  and  in  a  few  months  it  was  printed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  King  and  given  to  the  public.  This  book  proved  of 
importance  at  that  early  stage  of  French  colonization  in  America;  it 
covered,  indeed,  nearly  the  same  ground  which  had  been  gone  over  by 
Cartier  sixty  years  before.  But  the  jurvey  had  been  more  exact  and 
thorough ;  for  he  had  obser\'ed  more  of  the  harbors  and  penetrated  more 
of  the  tributaries  both  of  the  river  and  of  the  gull'.  The  pictures  which  he 
presented  were  more  completely  drawn,  and  detailed  more  accurately  the 
sources  of  wealth,  while  they  conveyed  the  practical  information  which  was 
needed  by  those  who  were  about  to  embark  in  the  colonization  of  the  New 
World.  This  fresh  statement  of  Champlain,  virtually  with  the  royal  com- 
mendation, awakened  in  the  public  mind,  as  might  well  be  expected,  a 
VOL.  IV — 14. 
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new  interest,  and  enterprising  merchants  in  different  cities  of  France  were 
not  wanting  who  were  ready  to  invest  their  means  in  the  new  undertaking. 

This  union  of  colonization  and  mercantile  adventure  was  incongruous  in 
itself,  and  proved  a  constant  impediment  to  settlements.  The  merchant 
made  his  investments  for  no  reason  but  to  obtain  immediate  returns  in  large 
dividends.  On  such  conditions  of  profit,  money  for  the  necessary  outlays 
could  be  obtained,  but  upon  no  other.  This  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
merchant  or  adventurer  a  power  which  he  exercised  almost  entirely  for 
his  own  advantage.  What  was  necessary-  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
which  he  seemed  to  be  founding,  he  absorbed  in  frequent  and  e.xcessive 
dividends.  The  avarice  of  the  merchant  thus  hampered  the  true  colonial 
spirit,  and  his  demands  consumed  the  profits  which  should  have  given  solid 
st.-ength  and  expansion  to  the  colony.  This  condition  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  discouragement  to  Champlain,  and  against  it  he 
found  it  necessary  to  contend  throughout  his  whole  career,  but  with  not 
very  satisfactory  results.' 

It  was  two  months  after  the  return  of  this  first  Canadian  voyage  of 
Champlain  when  the  commission  was  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  chapter.  De  Monts  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  association  of  merchants,  who  were  lured  by  the  pros- 
pects of  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade.  Taking  himself  the  charge  of  one  of 
his  vessels,  of  one  hundred  and  hft}-  tons,  and  putting  Pont  Grave  over  the 
other,  of  one  hundred  and  twentj*  tons,  accompanied  by  several  noblemen, 
among  whom  was  Poutrincourt.  and  with  Champlain  still  in  the  capacity 
of  geographer  of  the  King,  they  led  forth  their  company  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  —  laborers,  artisans,  and  soldiers,  —  of  whom  about  two 
thirds  were  to  remain  as  colonists. 

De  Monts,  who  had  been  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  De  Chauvin 
several  years  before,  decided  to  seek  out  a  suitable  location  for  his  cr>lony 
in  a  milder  climate,  which  he  could  well  do  without  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  grant.  The  expedition  reached  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  early  in 
Ma\-,  where  they  captured  and  confiscated  several  vessels  engaged  in  a  con- 
traband fur-trade.  Pont  Grave  proceeded  through  the  Strait  of  Canseau 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  prosecute  more  successfully  the 
fur-trade,  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  were  to  be  met. 

Champlain's  duties  as  an  explorer  and  geographer  began  at  once.  Hv; 
proceeded  in  a  barque  of  about  eight  tons,  accompanied  by  several  gentle- 
men, sailing  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  exploring  the  southern  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  touching  at  numerous  points,  visiting  the  harbors 
and  hcadlandb,  giving  them  names,  and  making  drawings,  until  he  reached 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  within  the  opening  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  he  dis- 
covered several  mines  of  silver  and  iron.  Subsequently  having  been  joined 
by  De  Monts,  continuing  his  examinations,  he  entered  Annapolis  Harbor, 

'  (Cf.  Professor  Shaler  on  the  different  aims  of  the  English  and  French  in  colonization,  in  the 
Introduction,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii.  —  Ed.J 
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crept  along  the  western  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  passing  over  to  New 
Brunswick,  skirted  the  whole  of  its  southern  coast,  and  entered  the  Harbor 
of  St.  John ;  then  exploring  Passamaquoddy  Bay  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  River  St.  Croi.x,  he  finally  reached  the  island  which  the  patentee 
selected  as  the  seat  of  his  new  colony. 

Champlain  —  undoubtedly  the  best  engineer  in  the  party  —  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and  fix  upon  the  situation  and 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  which  were  forthwith  erected.^ 

This  settlement,  here  and  at  Port  Royal,-  under  the  charter  of  De  Monts, 
continued  for  three  years,  making,  as  might  well  be  expected,  but  little  prog- 
ress as  a  colony,  the  principal  achievement  being  the  cltivation  of  some 
small  patches  of  ground,  the  raising  of  a  few  specimens  of  European  grains, 
and  of  garden  vegetables  for  its  own  use.  It  has  consequently  very  little 
historical  significance  in  itself  But  it  served  in  the  mean  time  a  very  im- 
portant purpose  as  a  base,  necessary  and  convenient,  for  the  extensive 
explorations  made  by  Champlain  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stretching  from 
Canseau,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Massachusetts.  These  geographical  surveys  oc- 
cupied him  three  summers,  while  the  intervening  winters  were  employed 
in  executing  a  general  chart  of  the  whole  region,  together  with  many  local: 
maps  of  the  numerous  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers  along  the  coast.^ 

The  first  of  these  surveys  was  made  during  the  month  of  September, 
1604.  This  expedition  was  under  the  sole  direction  of  Champlain,  and  was 
made  in  a  barque  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  tons,  maimed  by  twelve  sailors, 
and  with  two  Indians  as  guides.  He  examined  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Penobscot.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
beautiful  "islands  which  fringe  the  coast,  particularly  in  Mount  Desert  and 
Isle  Haute,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  which  they  still  bear.  Sailing  up 
the  Penobscot,  called  by  the  Indians  the  Pentegoet,  and  by  Europeans  who 
had  passed  along  the  coast  the  Norumbegue,  he  explored  this  river  to 
the  head  of  tide-water,  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Bangor,  where  a  fall 
in  the  river  intercepted  his  progress.  In  the  interior,  along  the  shores  of 
the  river,  he  saw  scarcely  any  inhabitants ;  and  by  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion he  was  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  story,  which  had  gained  cur- 
rency from  a  period  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alfonse,  about  a  large 
native  town  in  the  vicinity,  whose  inhabitants  had  attained  to  some  of  the 
higher  arts  of  civilization,  was  wholly  without  foundation.  He  not  only 
saw  no  such  town,  but  could  find  no  remains  or  other  evidence  that  one 
had  ever  existed.     Having  spent  nearly  a  month  in  his  explorations,  he 


1  [See  chapter  iv.  —  Ep.] 

-  The  Port  Royal  of  De  Monts  was  on  the 
site  of  Lower  Granby,  while  that  of  Poutrincourt 
was  on  that  of  Annapolis. 

■*  [Champlain's  explorations  along  the  coast 
of  Maine  are  given  by  himself  in  his  1613  edi- 
tion, and  are  specially  set  forth  in  Mr.  Slafter's 


memoir  in  ri'iv/ci'^  vol.  i.,  and  by  General  John 
M.  Urown  in  his  "  Coasting  Voyages  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  1604-1606,''  in  the  Maiiu-  His- 
torUal  Coltcctioiis,  vol.  vii.,  —  a  paper  which  was 
also  issued  separately.  Champlain's  account  of 
Xorumbega  is  also  translated  in  the  Mag.  of 
Amcr.  Hist.,  i.  3JI,  332.  —  Ed.] 
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obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country  and  much  information  as  to 
the  inhabitants,  when  having  exhausted  his  provisions,  he  returned  to  his 
winter  quarters  at  De  Monts'  Island. 

The  next  expedition  was  made  early  in  the  following  summer,  after  it  had 
been  decided  to  abandon  the  island.  Accordingly,  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1605, 
De  Monts  himself,  with  Champlain  as  geographer,  several  gentlemen  and 
twenty  sailors,  together  with  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  necessary  guides  and  in- 
terpreters, set  sail  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  more  eligible  situation  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  the  present  New  England.  Passing  along  the  coast 
which  had  been  explored  the  preceding  autumn,  they  soon  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Entering  this  river,  and  bearing  to  the  easterly 
side,  they  sailed  through  a  tidal  creek,  now  called  Back  River,  into  the 
waters  of  the  Sheepscot,  and  passing  round  the  southern  point  of  West- 
port  Island,  skirting  its  eastern  shore,  they  came  to  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Wiscasset.  Lingering  a  short  time,  exchanging  courtesies 
with  a  band  of  Indians  assembled  there,  and  entering  into  a  friendly  alli- 
ance with  them,  they  proceeded  down  the  western  shores  of  VVestport,  and 
passing  through  the  Sasanoa,  again  entered  the  Kennebec,  and  sailed  up 
as  far  as  Menymeeting  Bay,  where,  by  their  conference  with  the  Indians 
whom  they  met  in  the  Sheepscot,  they  were  led  to  believe  they  should 
meet  Marchin  and  Sasinou,  two  famous  chiefs  of  that  region,  whose  friend- 
ship it  was  good  policy  to  secure.  Failing  of  this  interview,  they  returned 
bj'  a  direct  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 

Champlain  having  made  a  sketch  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  islands 
and  sandbars,  with  the  course  and  depth  of  the  main  channel,  the  party 
moved  on  towards  the  west.  Examining  the  coast  as  they  proceeded,  they 
passed  without  observing  the  excellent  harbor  of  Portland,  concealed  as  it 
is  by  the  beautiful  islands  clustering  about  it,  and  next  entered  the  bay  of 
the  Saco,  which  stretches  from  Cape  Elizabeth  to  Fletcher's  Neck.  Here 
they  observed  strong  contrasts  betwcjn  the  natives  and  those  of  the  coast 
farther  east.  Their  habits,  mode  of  life,  and  language  were  all  different. 
Hitherto  the  Indians  whom  they  had  seen  were  nomadic,  living  wholly 
by  fishing  and  the  chase.  Here  they  were  sedentary,  and  subsisted  mainl>- 
on  the  products  of  the  soil.  Their  settlement  was  surrounded  by  fine  fields 
of  Indian  corn,  gardens  of  squashes,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  ample 
patches  of  tobacco.  They  observed  also  on  the  bank  of  the  river  a  fort, 
which  was  made  of  lofty  palisades.  After  tarrying  two  days  in  this  ba)-, 
making  ample  sketches  of  the  whole,  including  the  islands,  the  place  now 
kt]own  as  Old  Orchard  Beach,  and  the  dwellings  on  the  shore,  and  hav- 
ing bestowed  on  the  natives  some  small  presents  as  tokens  of  gratitude 
for  cordial  and  friendly  entertainment,  the  French,  on  the  1 2th  July, 
once  more  weighed  anchor.  Keeping  close  in,  following  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  shore,  and  lingering  here  and  there,  they  observed  everything 
as  they  passed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th  arrived  at  Cape  Anne. 
Their  stay  here  was  brief,  its  chief  feature  being  an  interview  with   the 
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natives,  whom  they  found  cordial  and  highly  intelligent.  The  Indians 
made  an  accurate  drawing,  with  a  crayon  furnished  by  Champlain,  of  the 
outline  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  indicated  correctly  their  six  tribes  and 
chiefs  by  as  many  pebbles,  which  they  skilfully  arranged  for  the  purpose. 


X 


'  [From  the  edition  of  1613.  Key:  ^,  an- 
choring-place.  B,  channel.  C,  two  islands 
(the  left-hand  one  seems  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Saquish,  a  peninsula  connected  at 
present  with  the  Gurnet  Head,  here  marked 
//;  the  right-hand  one  is  the  present  Clark's 
Island).  £).  sand-hills  (apparently  the  low  sand- 
hills of  Duxbury  beach).  £,  shoals.  /^,  cabins 
and  tillage  ground  of  the  natives.     G,  beaching- 


place  of  our  barque  (apparently  the  present 
Powder  Point).  //,  land  like  an  island,  covered 
with  wood  (the  present  Gurnet  Head).  /,  high 
promontory,  seen  four  or  five  leagues  at  sea. 
This  promontory  has  usually  been  called  Mano- 
met,  and  if  the  right-hand  of  the  map  is  north, 
it  has  the  correct  bearing  from  the  Garnet ;  but 
it  is  in  that  case  very  strange  that  so  marked 
a  feature  as  the  sand-spit  known  as  Plymouth 
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Holding  short  interviews  with  the  natives  at  different  points,  threading 
their  wa\-  among  the  islands  which  besprinkle  the  bay,  many  of  which,  as 
well  as  ample  fields  on  the  mainland,  were  covered  with  waving  corn,  they 
sailed  into  Boston  Harbor.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  along  the  south 
shore,  and  on  the  19th  entered  and  made  such  survey  as  they  could  of  the 
little  bay  of  Plymouth,  destined  a  few  )-ears  later  to  become  the  seat  of  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  New  England.  Besides  a  description 
of  the  Indian  methods  and  implements  of  fishing,  in  which  vocation  he  found 
them  engaged,  and  of  the  harbor  and  its  surroundings,  Champlain  has  left 
us  a  sketch  of  t'  •  ba)-,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Port  St.  Louis.  This 
sketch  is  certain  i^  creditable,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  made  with- 
out surveys  or  measurements  of  any  kind,  and  during  a  hasty  visit  of  a  few 
hours.  Leaving  Plymouth  Harbor,  and  keeping  along  the  coast,  they  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  the  bay,  and  rounding  the  point  of  Cape  Cod  the)* 
sailed  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  entered  an  ins-gnificant  tidal  inlet  now 
known  as  Nauset  Harbor.  Heri  lie}-  lingered  several  days,  making  inland 
excursions,  gathering  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  Indians, 
their  mode  of  dress,  ornamentation,  the  structure  of  their  dwellings,  the 
preparation  of  their  food,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  These  particu- 
lars did  not  differ  essentially  from  what  they  had  observed  at  Saco,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  indicated  clearl}'  that  the  people  belonged  to  the 
same  great  familv. 

Their  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  it  now  became  necessary  tc. 
turn  back.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  they  learned  that  an 
English  ship  had  been  anchored  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  which  proved  to 
be  the  "  Archangel,"  in  command  of  Captain  George  Weymouth,  who  was 
making  an  exploration  on  the  coast  Pt  that  time,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  conflicting  claims  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish to  the  territory  which  Champlain  was  now  exploring  will  come  into 


lie.ich  is  not  indicated,  and  no  sign  is  given  of 
the  conspicuous  eminence  known  .is  Captain's 
Hill.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  top  of  the 
map  north  (and  the  engraver  may  be  account- 
able for  the  erroneous  f.ishioning  of  the  points 
of  the  compass),  it  becomes  at  once  perfectly 
comprehensible  as  a  sketch  of  that  part  of  the 
bay  known  as  I )uxbury  Harbor,  and  would  not, 
accordingly,  show  that  part  of  the  shore  on- 
which  the  Pilgrims  landed.  In  this  view  the^ 
hill  /  becomes  Captain's  Hill,  and  the  rest  of 
the  plan,  though  but  rudely  conforming  to  the 
lines  of  Duxburv  Harlwr,  is  much  more  s.itis- 
factorv  in  its  topographical  correspondences 
than  the  other  theory  would  allow.  See  the 
modern  map  of  the  harbor  in  Vol.  III.  chap.  viii. 
Cf.  further  Davis's  A'liiirnt  Landmarks  of  P/y»i- 
014th.  p.  3^,  and  the  pai>ers  in  the  Mag.  of  Amcr. 
Hist.  December,  iSS;. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  found 
in  all  this  region  populous  communities,  which 


had  been  greatly  reduced  or  destroyed  by  a 
plague  in  1616  and  1617,  before  the  English 
made  their  settlements.  Mr.  Adams  has  grouped 
the  authorities  on  this  point  in  his  Mortop's 
A'lT.'  Eiii^tiili  Canaan,  p.  133. 

The  F'rench  accounts  of  these  Massachusetts 
Indians  may  be  compared  with  the  later  English 
descrijitions  of  Smith,  Winslow,  Wood,  Morton, 
William.s  Lechford,  Josselyn,  and  Gookin. 
.5  The  French  continued  to  frequent  the  Ma.ssa- 
"chusetts  coast  for  some  years.  We  have  ac- 
counts of  two  of  their  ships,  at  least,  which  were 
lost  there  between  1614  and  1619,  —  one  on 
Cape  Ccjd,  two  of  whose-  crew  were  reclaimed 
by  Dermcr  (Bradford's  riymoiith  Plantation, 
98),  and  the  other  in  Boston  Harbor,  whose 
crew  were  killed.  Cf.  4  Afa.u.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
iv.  479,  489,  in  Phinehas  Pratt's  narrative  j  Mor- 
ton's Ntto  English  Canaan,  Adams's  edition, 
p.  131  ;  Mather's  Magnalia,  book  i.  chap,  ii..— 
Ed.1 
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prominence  later  in  our  story.  On  arriving  at  De  Monts  Island,  it  became 
necessary  to  hasten  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  colony  to  a  situa- 
tion less  exposed ;  but  in  all  the  explorations  thus  far  made  they  had  found 
no  location  which  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. They  determined,  therefore,  to  transfer  the  colony  at  once  to 
Annapolis  Basin,  where  the  climate  was  milder  and  the  situation  better 
protected.  The  buildings  were  forthwith  taken  down  and  transported 
to  the  new  site.  De  IMonts,  the  governor,  soon  after  departed  for  France, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  King  assistance  in  establishing  and  enlarging 
the  domain  of  his  colony.  The  command  in  his  absence  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Pont  Grave.  Chaniplain  determined  also  to  remain,  in  the  hope 
of  "  making  new  explorations  towards  Florida." 

During  the  early  autumn  Champlain  made  an  excursion  across  the  bay 
to  St.  John,  whence,  piloted  by  an  Indian  chief  of  that  place,  he  visited 
Advocate's  Harbor,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  starch  of  a 
copper  mine.  A  few  small  bits  of  that  metal,  which  was  all  he  found, 
offered  little  inducement  for  further  search. 

The  colony,  in  their  new  quarters  at  Pert  Royal,  suffered  less  from  the 
severity  of  the  clinate  during  the  winter  than  they  had  done  on  the  preced- 
ing one  at  De  Monts  Island.  Nevertheless  the  dreaded  inal  de  la  tan;  or 
scurvy,  made  its  appearance,  and  twelve  out  of  the  forty-five  settlers  died 
of  that  disease.  Early  in  the  spring  several  attempts  were  made  to  continue 
their  explorations  along  the  southern  coast ;  but,  much  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, they  were  as  often  driven  back  by  disastrous  storms.  The  supplies 
needed  for  the  succeeding  winter  were  much  deiciyed,  and  did  not  come 
till  late  in  July,  when  De  Poutrincourt  arrived  as  lieutenant  of  De  Monts, 
and  took  command  at  Port  Royal. 

On  the  sth  of  September  an  expedition  under  De  Poutrincourt,  together 
with  Champlain  as  geographer,  departed  to  continue  their  explorations.^ 
It  was  Champlain's  opinion  that  they  should  sail  directly  for  Nauset  Har- 
bor, where  their  previous  examinations  had  terminated,  and  from  that 
point  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  farther  south.  Had  his  coun- 
sels prevailed,  they  might,  during  the  season,  have  completed  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  whole  New  England  coast.  But  De  Poutrincourt  desired 
to  examine  personally  what  had  already  been  explored  by  previous  expe- 
ditions. In  this  re-survey  they  discovered  Gloucester  Harbor,  which  they 
had  not  seen  before.  They  found  it  spacious,  well  protected,  with  good 
depth  of  water,  surrounded  by  attractive  scenery,  and  therefore  named  it 
Lc  Beauport,  the  beautiful  harbor.  It  was  fringed  with  the  dwellings  and 
gardens  of  two  hundred  natives.  In  their  mode  of  life  they  were  seden- 
tary, like  those  at  Saco  and  at  Boston,  and  they  gavft  their  guests  a  friendly 
welcome,  offering  them  the  products  of  the  soil,  —  grapes  just  from  the 

■  [De  Costa,  Coast  of  Maine  ( 1869),  p.  182,  John  Smith's  discovery.  See  also  Champlain' s 
claims  that  in  one  of  these  expeditions  Cham-  l'oyai;cs.  Prince  Society's  ed.,  ii  69, 70,  and  notes 
plain  d'scovered  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  antedating     142  and  144.  —  Ed.] 
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vines,  squashes  of  different  varieties,  the  traiiing-bean  which  is  still  cultivated 
in  New  England,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  fresh  and  crisp,  the  product 
of  their  industry  and  care.  After  several  days  at  Gloucester,  the  voyagers 
proceeded  on  their  course,  and  finally  rounded  Cape  Cod,  touched  again 
at  Nauset,  and  after  infinite  trouble  and  no  less  danger  crept  round  Mono- 
moy  Point  and  entered  Chatham  Harbor,  where  they  found  it  necessary  to 
remain  some  days  for  the  repair  of  their  disabled  barque.  From  Chatham 
as  a  base  they  made  numerous  inland  excursions,  and  also  sailed  along 
the  shore  as  far  as  the  Vineyard  Sound,  which  was  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  Champlain's  explorations  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  work 
of  exploration  having  thus  been  completed,  spreading  their  sails  for  the 
homeward  voyage,  touching  at  many  points  on  their  way,  they  reached 
Annapolis  Harbor  on  the  14th  of  November. 

The  winter  that  followed  was  employed  by  the  colonists  in  such  minor 
enterprises  as  might  seem  to  bear  on  their  future  prospects.  Near  the 
end  of  the  following  May  a  ship  arrived  from  France  bringing  a  letter  from 
De  Monts,  the  patentee,  stating  that  by  order  of  the  King  his  monopoly 
of  the  fur-trade  had  been  abolished,  and  directing  the  immediate  return 
of  the  colony  to  France.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  to 
De  Monts,  of  this  withdrawal  of  his  exclusive  right  to  the  fur-trade,  is  easily 
explained.  The  seizure  and  confiscation  of  several  ships  and  their  valuable 
cargoes  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  had  awakened  a  personal  hostility  m 
influential  circles,  and  they  easily  represented  that  the  monopoly  of  De 
MonLs  was  destroying  an  important  branch  of  national  commerce,  and  di- 
verting to  the  emolument  of  a  private  gentleman  revenues  which  belonged 
to  the  State. 

Preparations  for  the  return  to  France  were  undertaken  without  delay. 
Meanwhile  two  excursions  were  made,  one,  accompanied  by  Lescarbot  the 
historian,  to  St.  John  and  to  the  seat  of  the  first  settlement  at  De  Monts 
Island ;  another,  under  De  Poutrincourt,  accompanied  by  Champlain,  to  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  bulk  of  the  colonists  left  near  the  end 
of  July,  in  several  barques,  to  rendezvous  at  Canseau,  while  De  Poutrin- 
court and  Champlain  remained  till  the  nth  of  August,  when  they  followed 
in  a  shallop,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  which  gave  Champlain  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  coast  from  La  H^ve  to  Canseau,  —  the  last  of  his 
explorations  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

As  the  geographer  of  the  King,  Champlain  had  been  engaged  in  his 
specific  duties  three  years  and  nearly  four  months.  His  was  altogether 
pioneer  work.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  European  settlement  of  any 
kind  on  the  eastern  borders  of  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  on  the 
north  to  Mexico  on  the  south.  No  exploration  of  any  significance  of  the 
vast  region  traversed  by  him  had  then  been  made.  Gosnold  and  Pring  had 
touched  the  coast ;  but  their  brief  stay  and  imperfect  and  shadowy  notes 
are  to  the  historian  tantalizing  and  only  faintly  instructive.^     Other  navi- 


1  ISee  Vol.  III.  chap,  vi.  — En.] 
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gators  had  indeed  passed  along  the  shore,  sighting  the  headlands  of  Cape 
Anne  and  Cape  Cod,  and  had  observed  some  of  the  wide-stretching  bays 
and  the  outflow  of  the  larger  rivers ;  '  but  none  of  them  had  attempted  even 
a  hasty  exploration.  Champlain's  surveys,  stretching  over  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  are  ample,  and  approximately  accurate.  It 
would  seem  that  his  local  as  well  as  his  general  maps  depended  simply  on 
the  observations  of  a  careful  eye ;  of  necessity  they  lacked  the  measure- 
ments of  an  elaborate  survey.  Of  their  kind  they  are  creditable  examples, 
and  evince  a  certain  ready  skill.  The  nature  and  products  of  the  soil,  the 
wild,  teeming  life  of  forest  and  field,  are  pictured  in  his  text  with  minute- 
ness and  conscientious  care.  His  descriptions  of  the  natives,  their  mode 
of  life,  their  dress,  their  occupations,  their  homes,  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  their  domestic  and  civil  institutions  as  far  as  they  had  any,  are 
clear  and  well  defined,  and  as  the  earliest  on  record,  having  been  made 
before  Indian  life  became  modified  by  intercourse  with  Europeans,  will 
always  be  regarded  by  the  historian  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1607,  the  colonists,  having  assembled  by 
agreement  at  Canseau,  embarked  for  France,  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo  early 
in  October.  Champlain  hastened  to  lay  before  De  Monts  the  results  of  his 
explorations,  together  with  his  maps  and  drawings.  The  zeal  of  De  Monts 
was  rekindled  by  the  recital,  not\vithstanding  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
and  the  disappointments  he  had  encountered.  Specimens  of  grain,  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  together  with  two  "or  three  braces  of  the  beau- 
tiful brant  goose,  which  had  been  bred  from  the  shell,  were  presented  to  the 
King  as  products  of  New  France  and  as  an  earnest  of  its  future  wealth. 
Henry  IV.  was  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  faithful  De  Monts,  and 
he  granted  him  a  renewal  of  his  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  I  it  only  for 
a  single  year.  With  this  limitation  of  his  privilege,  stimulated  by  the  futile 
hope  of  getting  it  extended  at  its  expiration,  De  Monts  fitted  out  two 
vessels,  —  one  to  be  commanded  by  Pont  Grave,  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  fur-trade,  while,  the  other  was  to  be  employed  in  transporting  men 
and  material  for  a  settlement  or  plantation  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Of 
this  expedition  Champlain  was  constituted  lieutenant-governor,  —  an  office 
which  he  subsequently  continued  to  hold  in  New  France,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, till  his  death  in  1635. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1608,  he  left  Honfleur,  and  arrived  at  Tadous- 
sac  on  the  3d  of  June.  Here  he  found  Pont  Grav6,  who  had  preceded 
him,  in  serious  trouble.  A  Basque  fur-trader  and  whale-fisherman,  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  restrained  in  his  trade,  had  attacked  him,  killed  one 
of  his  men,  severely  wounded  Pont  Grav6  himself,  and  taken  possession 
of  his  armament.  The  illegal  character  of  this  proceeding  and  its  utter 
disregard  of  the  King's  commission  clearly  merited  immediate  and  severe 
punishment.  While  the  Governor  was  greatly  annoyed,  he  did  not,  how- 
ever,  allow  passion   to  warp   his  judgment  or  overcome   the   dictates  of 
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1  [See  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  of  the  present  volume. —  Ed.] 
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reason.  The  puni.shment,  so  richly  desen'ed,  could  not  be  administered 
without  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  plans  for  the  present  year.  With  a  char- 
acteristic prudence  he  therefore  decided,  "  in  order  not  to  make  a  bad 
cause  out  of  a  just  one,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  upon  a  compromise, 
by  referring  the  final  settlement  to  the  authorities  in  P'rance,  with  the  assur- 
ance, in  the  mean  time,  that  there  should  be  no  further  interference  by 
either  party  with  the  other. 
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Having  constructed  a  small  barque  of  about  fourteen  tons,  and  taken 
on  board  a  complement  of  men  and  such  material  as  was  needed  for  his 
settlement,  he  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  French  approached  the  lofty  headland  jutting  out  upon  the  river  and 
forcing  it  into  a  narrow  channel,  to  which,  on  account  of  this  narrowing,  the 
Algonquins  had  given  the  significant  name  of  Quebec.^  Here  on  a  belt  of 
land  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  precipice,  along  the  water's  edge,  on  the  3d  day 
of  July,  1608,  Champlain  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Quebec.  The  remaining  part  of  the  season  was  employed 
in  establishing  his  colony,  in  felling  the  forest  trees,  in  excavating  cellars, 


^  Champlain's  plan  in  the  edition  of  1613. 
Key :  A,  Round  Mountain.  B,  harbor.  C, 
fresh-water  brook.  />,  camp  of  natives  coming 
to  traffic.  £,  peninsula.  /",  Point  of  all  Devils. 
G,  Saguenay  River.  //,  Point  aux  Alouettes. 
/,  verj'  rough  mountain  covered  with  firs  and 
beeches.  Z,  the  mill  Bode.  .)/,  roadstead.  A'', 
pond.     O,  brook.     P,  grass-land. 

•  [For  the  various  theories  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  Quebec,  — whether  it  is  derived 


from  a  Norman  title,  as  Hawkins  maintained; 
or  from  an  exclamation  of  the  first  beholders 
of  the  promontory,  "  Quel  bee  I "  or  from  the 
Algonquin,  —  see  Hawkins,  Picture  of  Quebec, 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Histoire  du  Canada ; 
Ferland,  Histoire  du  Canada  ;  Garneau's  Canada, 
4th  ed.,  i.  57  ;  Bell's  translation  of  Garneau's 
Canada,  i.  61  ;  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Can- 
ada, i.  62  J  Shea's  edition  of  Charlevoix,  i.  260 
—  Ed.] 
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erecting  buildings,  in  laying  out  and  preparing  gardens,  and  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  coming  winter.  Among  the  events  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  early  after  their  arrival  was  the  suppression 
of  a  conspiracy  among  his    men  which   aimed   at   his   assassination,  the 
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1  [A  fac-simile  of  Champlain's  plan  in  the 
edition  af  1613.  Key:  ^,  Our  habitation,  now 
the  Point;  B,  cleared  ground  for  grain,  later, 
the  Esplanade,  or  Grande  Place;  C,  gardens; 
V,  small  brook;  £.  river  where  Carti"'-  wintered. 


called  by  him  St.  Croi.\,  now  the  St.  Charles, 
/%  river  of  the  marshes ;  G,  grass-land ;  //, 
Montmorency  Falls,  twenty-five  fathoms  high 
(really  forty  fathoms  high);  /,  end  of  Falls  of 
Montmorency,  now  Lake  of  the  Snows  ;  A',  Bear 
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seizure  of  the  property  of  the  settlement,  and  the  conversion  of  it  to  their 
own  use.  I'roceedin^  cautiously  in  eliciting  all  the  facts,  Chaniplain  j;ot  the 
approbation  of  the  officers  of  the  vessels  and  others,  and  condemned  four 
of  the  men  to  be  hanged.  The  sentence  was  executed  upon  the  leader  at 
once,  while  the  other  three  were  sent  back  to  France  for  a  review  and  con- 
firmation of  their  sentence  in  the  courts.  This  prompt  e.xercise  of  authority 
had  a  salutary  effect,  and  good  order  was  permanently  established.  The 
winter  was  severe  and  trj-ing,  especially  to  the  constitutions  of  men  unac- 
customed to  the  intense  cold  of  that  region,  and  disease  setting  in,  twenty 
of  the  twenty-eight  which  comprised  their  whole  number  died  before  the 
middle  of  April.  The  suffering  of  the  sick,  the  mortality  which  followed, 
the  starving  savages  who  dragged  their  famishing  and  feeble  bodies  about 
the  settlement,  and  whose  wants  could  be  but  partially  supplied,  produced 
a  depression  and  gloom  which  can  hardly  be  adequately  pictured. 

Early  in  June,  1609,  Pont  Grave  returned  from  France  with  supplies  and 
men  for  the  settlement.  The  colony,  even  thus  augmented,  was  small ; 
and  under  the  system  on  which  it  was  established  and  was  to  be  maintained, 
there  was  little  assurance  that  it  would  be  greatly  enlarged.  During  the 
first  twenty-five  years  its  whole  number  did  not  probably  at  any  time  much 
exceed  one  hundred  persons.  While  there  was  a  constant  struggle  to  en- 
large its  borders  and  increase  its  numbers,  it  was  in  fact  only  a  respect- 
able trading-post,  maintained  at  a  limited  expense  for  the  economical  and 
successful  conduct  of  the  fur-trade.  The  responsibility  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  mostly  confined  to  maintaining  order  in  this  little  community, 
and  in  giving  the  men  occupation  in  the  gardens  and  small  fields  which 
were  put  under  cultivation,  and  in  packing  and  shipping  peltry  during  the 
season  of  trade.  For  a  man  of  the  character,  capacity,  and  practical  sense 
of  Champlain,  this  was  a  mere  bagatelle.  He  naturally  and  properly 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  New  France  should  become  a  strong  and 
populous  nation.  Its  territorial  extent  was  at  present  unknown.  The  chan- 
nel only  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  narrow  margin  that  could 
be  seen  from  the  prow  of  the  barque  as  it  sailed  along  its  shore  from 
Tadoussac  to  the  Lachine  Rapids,  had  been  explored.  A  vast  continent 
stretched  away  in  the  distance,  shrouded  in  dark  forests,  diversified  with 
deep  rivers  and  broad  lakes,  concerning  which  nothing  whatever  was  known, 
except  that  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  shadowy  representations  of 
the  wild  men  roaming  in  its  solitudes.     To  know  the  capabilities  of  this 
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lirook,  now  La  Riviere  de  Beauport ;  S,  Brook 
du  Gendre,  now  Riviere  des  Fons  ;  T,  meadows 
overflowed;  f,  Mont  du  Gas,  very  high,  now 
the  bastion  Roi  k  la  Citadelle ;  -V,  swift  mill- 
brooks  ;  y,  gravelly  shore,  where  diamonds  are 
found ;  2,  Point  of  Diamonds ;  9,  sites  of  Isle 
d'Orleans ;  Z,  very  narrow  point,  afterward 
known  as  Cap  de  Levis ;  .1/,  Roaring  River. 
which  extends  to  the  Etechemins ;  A',  St.  Law- 


rence River  ;  O,  lake  in  the  Roaring  River  ;  J', 
mountains  and  "  bay  which  I  named  New  Bis- 
cay ;  "  Q,  lake  of  the  natives'  cabins.  Cf.  Slaf- 
ter's  edition,  ii.  175.  This  map  is  often  wanting 
in  copies  of  this  edition ;  cf.  Menzies  Catalogue, 
no.  368.  There  is  another  fac-simile  of  it  in  the 
Voyaf;es  de  Dicouverte  au  Canada,  published  by 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 
in  1843.  —  ED-I 
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mysterious,  unmeasured  domain;  to  learn  the  historj',  character,  and  re- 
lations of  the  dilil'erin{j  tribes  by  whom  tt  was  inhabited, — was  the  day-dream 
of  Champlain's  vigorous  and  active  mind.  But  to  attain  this  was  not  an 
easy  task.  It  required 
patience,  discretion,  en- 
durance of  hardship 
and  dan^jer,  a  brave 
spirit,  and  an  indomita- 
ble will.  With  these 
qualities  Champlain  was 
p'chly  endowed,  and 
from  his  natural  love  of 
useful  adventure,  and 
his  experience  in  ex- 
ploration, he  was  at  all 
times  ready  and  eayer 
to  push  his  investiga- 
tions into  these  new  re- 
Ljions  and  among  these 
pre-historic  tribes. 

During  the  winter 
Champlain  had  learned 
from  the  Indians  who 
came  to  the  settlement 
that  far  to  the  south- 
west there  existed  a 
large  lake,  whose  waters 
were  dotted  with  beau- 
tiful islands,  and  whose 
shores  were  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys.  An  op- 
portunity to  explore 
this  lake  and  the  river 
by  which  its  waters  were 
drained  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  eagerly 
coveted  by  Champlain. 
This  region  occupied  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the 
hostile  tribes  on  the 
north  and  those  on  the 


'  (From  Lescarbot's  map,  showing  Quebec  (Kebecll  and  Tadoussac  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sague- 
nay.  —En.] 
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south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  the  battle-tieUl,  or  war-path,  where  they 
hati  for  manj-  jjeneratioiis,  on  each  returning,'  siinuner,  met  in  blooily  conflict. 
Tlie  territory  between  these  conteiulin^;  tribes  was  neutral  jjroinul.  Mutual 
fear  had  kept  it  open  and  uninhabiteil.  The  Monta^jnais  in  the  neijjhbor- 
liood  of  Ouebec  were  quite  ready  to  conduct  Champlain  on  this  exploration, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  on  the  condition  that  he  siiouid  assist  them  in  an 


VIEW   OF   QUEIIF.C.' 

attack  upon  these  enemies  if  encountered  on  the  lake.  To  this  he  acceded 
without  hesitation.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  assuniinfj  such  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Iroquois;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  broad  national  policy,  to  which  we 
shall  revert  in  the  sequel. 

On  the  i8th  day  of  June  Champlain  left  Quebec  for  this  exploration. 
His  escort  of  Montagnais  was  subsequently  augmented  by  delegations  from 


'  [Champlain's,  in  his  edition  of  1613.  Key: 
A,  storehouse  ;  /'',  dovecote ;  C,  armciry  and 
workmen's  lodging  ;  £>,  workmen's  lodging ;  £, 
dial  ;  F,  blacksmith  sho])  and  mechanics'  lodg- 
ing; C,  galleries  all  about  the  dwellings;  //, 
Chamiilain's  house;  /,  gate  and  drawbridge; 
L,  promenade,   ten  feet   wide ;   M,  moat  j   W, 


platform  for  cannon;  O,  Champlain's  garden; 
P,  kitchen  ;  Q,  open  s))ace  ;  A*,  St.  Lawrence 
River.  This  print  is  also  reproduced  in  L«- 
moine's  Qiu/ur  Atsf  ami  Present,  Quebec,  1876, 
and  in  I'oyiiges  </<■  Deeoincrte  au  Canada,  pub- 
lished by  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  ol 
Quebec  in  1843.  —  Kd.) 
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their  allies,  the  Hurons  and  the  A!^;f)n(lllins.  After  numerous  delays  and  ad- 
justments and  riadjustments  of  plans,  ulu-n  the  expedition  was  fairly  afloat  on 
the  Kiver  Richelieu  it  consisteil  of  sixty  warriors  in  bark  canoes,  clad  in  their 
usual  armor,  accompanied  by  Champlain  anil  two  French  aripiebusiers, 
rroccedin^j  up  the  river,  they  entered  the  lake,  coursed  its  western  shore, 
and  moveil  tardily  alontj.    At  the  expiration  of  nearly  three  weeks,  —  on  the 


29th  of  July,  1609,  —  in  the  shade  of  the  evening',  they  discovered  a  flotilla 
of  bark  canoes  containing  about  two  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe,  who  were  searching  for  their  enemies,  the  tribes  of  the 
north,  whom  they  hoped  to  find  on  this  old  war-path.  I-^arly  the  next 
morning,  on  the  present  site  of  Ticonderoga,  near  where  the  French  subse- 
quently erected  Fort  Carillon,  whose  ruins  are  still  visible,  the  two  parties 


'  [This  follows  the  Hamel  painting  after  the 
Mcincornet  portrait,  as  given  in  Dr.  Shea's 
( 'IhirliToix,  vol.  ii.,  and  L(  CUrcq,  i.  65.  Cf. 
Slafter's  Champlain,  vol.  i.,  for  a  statement  re- 
garding the  portraits  of  Champlain.  Mr.  Slafter 
prefers  a  woodcut  by  Roujat,  and  thinks  that 


Hamel  worked  upon  a  sketch  made  from  the 
Moncornet  |)icture,  which  failed  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  original.  The  autograi)h  of 
Champlain  is  rare.  Dufosse  in  1883  advertised 
a  manuscript  contract  signed  by  him  and  his 
wife  for  190  francs  — Ei>.] 
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met.^     It  was  the  first  exhibition  of  fire-arms  which  the  savages  had  over 
witnessed.     Champlain,  moving  at  the  head  of  his  allies,  discharged  his 
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1  [Charlevoix  gives  a  map  of  I^ke  Champlain, 
illustrating  Champlain's  campaij^n  of  this  year 
against  the  Iro(|Uois.  Cf.  Rrodhead's  .\'<Ti'  Yuri, 
i.  iS,  and  P.  S.  Palmer's  History  of  T^ki  Cham- 
plain (i866).  — Ed.] 

-  [A  fac-simile  of  Champlain's  engraving  in 
his  edition  of  1613.  Key  :  A  (wanting),  the  fort ; 
B,  enemy ;  C,  oak-bark  canoes  of  the  enemy. 


holding  ten,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  men  each ;  D. 
two  chiefs,  who  were  killed ;  t",  an  eneniv 
wounded  by  Champlain's  musket;  /"  (wanting), 
Champlain  ;  G  (wanting),  two  mu.ikctcers ;  //, 
canoes  of  the  allies,  Montagnais,  Ocl)astaiguins, 
and  .\lgonquins,  who  are  above  ;  /(also  on  the), 
birch-bark  canoes  of  our  allies;  K  (wanting). 
woods.  —  Ed.] 
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arquebus,  and  by  it  two  chiefs  were  instantly  killed,  and  another  savage  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  two  French  arquebusiers,  iftacking  in  flank,  poured 
also  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  astonished  Mohawks.  1  he  strange  noise  of  the 
musketry,  their  comrades  falling  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  deafening  shout 
of  the  victors,  carried  dismay  into  the  Mohawk  ranks.  In  utter  conster- 
nation they  fled  into  the  forest,  abandoning  their  canoes,  arms,  provisions, 
and  implements  of  every  sort.  The  joy  of  the  victors  was  unbounded.  In 
three  hours  after  the  fight  they  had  gathered  up  their  booty,  placed  the  ten 
captives  whom  they  had  taken  in  their  canoes,  performed  the  customary 
dance  of  victory,  and  were  sailing  down  the  lake  on  their  homeward  voyage. 
They  soon  reached  their  destination,  having  lingered  here  and  there  to 
inflict  the  usual  inhuman  punishments  upon  their  poor  prisoners  of  war. 
The  cruelties  which  they  practised  in  the  presence  of  Champlain  were 
abhorrent  to  his  generous  nature,  and  he  used  his  utmost  influence  to  miti- 
gate and  soften  the  sufferings  which  he  could  not  wholly  avert. 

The  exploration  which  Champlain  had  thus  conducted  was  interesting 
and  geographically  important.  He  had  made  a  hurried  survey  of  the  lake 
extending  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  had  observed  its  beautiful  islands, 
with  its  wooded  shores  flanked  by  the  Adirondacks  on  the  west  and  by 
the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  he 
had  penetrated  inland  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  as  the  discoverer 
he  might  justly  claim  that  the  whole  domain,  of  which  this  line  was  the 
radius,  had  by  him  been  added  to  French  dominion.  To  this  exquisitely 
fine  expanse  of  water  he  gave  his  own  name;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  it  still  bears  the  appellation  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Quebec,  Champlain  made  preparations  to  return 
to  France.  Leaving  the  settlement  in  charge  of  a  deputy,  he  arrived  at 
Monfleur  on  the  13th  of  October.  He  immediately  laid  before  De  Monts 
and  the  King  a  full  report  of  his  discoveries  and  observations  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  both  of  them  it  was  gratifj'ing  and  satisfactory.  The 
monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  which  had  been  granted  to  De  Monts  had  ex- 
pired by  limitation,  and  he  now  sought  for  its  renewal.  Tl»e  opposition, 
however,  was  too  powerful,  and  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  Nevertheless, 
De  Monts  did  not  abandon  his  undertaking,  but  with  a  commendable 
resolution  and  courage  he  renewed  his  contracts  with  the  merchants  of 
Rouen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1610  sent  out  two  vessels  to  transport  arti- 
sans and  supplies  for  the  settlement,  and  to  carry  on  the  fur-trade.  Cham- 
plain was  again  appointed  lieutenant  for  the  government  of  the  colony  at 
(Juebec. 

During  this  summer  he  was  unable  to  undertake  any  explorations,  al- 
though two  important  ones  had  been  projected  the  year  before.  One  of  them 
was  in  the  direction  of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Saguenay, 
the  other  up  the  Ottawa  and  to  the  region  of  Lake  Superior.  The  im- 
portance of  an  early  survey  of  these  distant  regions  was  obvious;  but  the 
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Indians  were  not  ready  for  the  undertaking,  and  without  their  friendly  guid- 
ance and  assistance  it  was  plainly  impracticable.  Early  in  the  season  the 
Montagnais  were  on  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  where  they 
were  to  meet  their  allies,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  and  proceed  up  the 
river  to  Lake  Champlain,  ant  jngage  in  their  usual  summer's  entertainment 
of  war  with  the  Mohawks.  Sending  forward  several  barques  for  trading 
purposes,  Champlain  repaired  to  the  rendezvous,  where  he  learned  that  the 
Iroquois  or  Mohawks,  nothing  daunted  by  the  experiences  of  the  previous 
year,  had  already  arrived,  and  had  thrown  up  a  hasty  intrenchment  on  the 
shore,  and  were  impatiently  awaiting  the  fight.  There  was  no  delay;  the 
conflict  was  terrific.  By  the  aid  and  advice  of  Champlain  the  rude  fort  was 
demolished.  Fifteen  of  the  Mohawks  were  taken  prisoners,  others  plunged 
into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  and  the  rest  perished  by  the  arquebus 
and  the  savage  implements  of  war.  Not  one  of  the  Mohawks  escaped 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  disaster. 

Before  the  Algonquins  from  the  Ottawa  returned  to  their  homes,  Cham- 
plain began  a  practice  which  proved  of  great  value  in  after  years.  He 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Indians  a  young  man  to  accompany  them  to 
their  homes,  pass  the  winter,  learn  their  language,  their  mode  of  life,  and 
the  numberless  other  things  which  can  only  be  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  an  actual  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  savage  was 
taken  to  France  and  made  familiar  with  the  forms  of  civilized  life.  These 
delegates  of  both  parties  became  interpreters,  and  thus  intercourse  between 
the  French  and  Indians  became  easy  and  intelligent. 

During  the  summer  information  was  received  of  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.  This  was  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  He  had  from  the  first 
been  friendly  to  those  engaged  in  colonial  enterprise,  and  they  could  fully 
rely  upon  his  sympathy,  although  his  impoverished  treasury  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  give  that  substantial  aid  which  was  really  needed. 

Champlain  returned  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1610,  but  again  visited 
Quebec  in  161 1,  though  only  for  the  summer,  which  was  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  management  of  the  fur-trade.  This  trade  was  at  best  limited 
and  desultory.  The  French  did  not  obtain  their  peltry  by  trapping,  snaring, 
or  the  chase,  but  by  traffic  with  the  savage  tribes,  who  every  summer  visited 
the  St.  Lawrence  for  this  purpose.  A  small  number  of  them  appeared  each 
spring  at  Tadoussac,  and  a  much  larger  number  at  Montreal,  with  their 
bark  canoes  loaded  with  skins  of  the  beaver  and  of  other  valuable  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  Having  no  use  for  money  or  for  such  fabrics  as  are  useful 
and  necessary  in  civilized  life,  the  savages  gladly  exchanged  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  winter,  sometimes  not  reserving  enough  for  their  own  clothing, 
for  such  glittering  trifles  as  were  offered  to  their  choice.  To  *"-"-ilitate  these 
exchanges  a  rendezvous  was  established  at  Montreal,  ani'  v  hen  the  flotilla 
of  canoes  appeared  in  the  river,  the  trade  was  completed  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  As  it  was  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted,  the  competition  be- 
came excessive,  and  the  balance-sheet  of  the  merchants  usually  presented 
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an  exceedingly  small  net  profit,  if  not  a  considerable  loss.  This  competition 
was  so  disastrous,  that  the  associates  of  De  Monts  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  enterprise,  and  sold  to  him  their  interest  in  the  establishment  at  Quebec. 
The  formation  of  a  new  company  was  forthwith  committed  to  Champlain. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  a  scheme,  embracing,  besides  others,  these  two 
important  features:  First,  that  the  association  should  be  presided  over  by 
a  viceroy  of  high  position  and  commanding  influence ;  this  was  supposed 
to  be  important  in  settling  any  complications  that  might  arise  in  France. 
Second,  that  membership  should  be  open  to  all  merchants  who  might  de- 
sire to  engage  in  trade  in  New  France,  sharing  equally  all  profits  and  losses. 
This  was  supposed  to  remove  all  objections  to  the  association  as  a  monop- 
oly, since  membership  was  free  to  all.  The  Count  de  Soissons  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy.  He  died,  however,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  autumn  of 
1612,  and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  Henry  de  Bourbon  II.,  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. The  organization  of  the  Company,  under  many  embarrassments, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  by  Champlain,  oc- 
cupied him  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1612.  Having  been  appointed 
lieutenant,  he  returned  to  New  France  in  1613,  arriving  at  Quebec  on  the 
7th  of  May  of  that  year. 

It  had  been  from  the  beginning  an  ulterior  object  of  the  French  in  mak- 
ing a  settlement  in  North  America  to  discover  a  northwest  passage  by  water 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Whoever  should  make  this  discovery  would,  by 
diminishing  the  distance  to  the  markets  of  the  East  Indies,  confer  a  boon  of 
untold  commercial  value  upon  his  country,  and  earn  for  himself  an  imper- 
ishable fame.  This  day-dream  of  all  the  old  navigators  had  haunted  the 
mind  of  Champlain  from  the  first.  Every  indication  which  pointed  in  that 
direction  was  carefully  considered.  Nicholas  de  Vignau,  one  of  the  inter- 
preters who  had  passed  a  winter  with  the  Algonquins  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Ottawa,  returned  to  France  in  161 3.  Having  heard  doubtless  some- 
thing of  the  disastrous  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  to  the  bay  which  bears  his 
name,  he  manufactured  a  fine  story,  all  of  which  was  spun  from  his  own 
brain,  but  was  nevertheless  well  adapted  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Champlain  and  others  interested  in  this  question.  This  bold 
impostor  stated  that  while  with  the  Algonquins  he  had  made  an  excursion 
to  the  north,  and  had  discovered  a  sea  of  salt  water ;  that  he  had  seen  on  its 
shores  the  wreck  of  an  English  ship  from  which  eighty  men  had  been  taken 
and  slain  by  the  savages,  and  that  the  Indians  had  retained  an  English  boy 
to  present  to  Champlain  when  he  should  visit  them.  Although  the  story 
was  plausible,  Vignau  was  cross-examined,  and  put  to  various  tests,  and 
finally  made  to  certify  to  the  truth  of  his  statement  before  notaries  at  La 
Rochelle.  Champlain  laid  the  statement  before  the  Chancellor  de  Siller>% 
the  President  Jeannin,  and  the  Marshal  de  Brissac,  and  by  ihem  was 
strongly  advised  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story  by  a  personal  explora- 
tion. He  therefore  resolved  to  make  this  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
summer's  work. 
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Accordingly,  with  nvo  bark  canoes,  provisions  and  arms,  an  Indian  guide 
and  four  Frenchmen,  including  De  Vignau,  Champlain  proceeded  up  the 
Ottawa.  This  river  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  many 
of  them  impassable  even  by  the  light  canoe ;  *  and  at  that  time  the  shores 
were  lined  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  which  could  only  be  penetrated 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  After  incredible  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  party 
at  length  arrived  at  Alumet  Island,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
chief  of  the  Indian  settlement.  Here  De  Vignau  had  passed  a  previous 
winter,  and  was  now  obliged  to  confess  his  base  and  shameless  falsehood. 
The  indignation  of  Champlain,  as  well  as  his  disappointment,  can  well  be 
comprehended.  He  bore  himself,  however,  with  calmness,  and  restrained 
the  savages  from  taking  the  life  of  De  Vignau,  which  they  were  anxious  to 
do  for  his  audacious  mendacity. 

Although  Champlain  did  not  attain  the  object  for  which  the  journey 
was  undertaken,  he  had  nevertheless  explored  an  important  river  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  and  had  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
savages.  On  his  return  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  them, 
with  eighty  canoes  loaded  with  valuable  peltry  for  exchanges  at  the  ren- 
dezvous near  Montreal.  Having  placed  everything  in  order  at  Quebec,  he 
returned  to  France,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1614,  occupied  largely  in  adding  new  members  to  his  company  of  asso- 
ciates, and  in  perfecting  such  plans  as  were  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  colony.  Among  the  rest  he  secured  several  m'ssionaries  to  accom- 
pan\'  him  to  New  France,  with  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians  to 
the  Christian  faith.  These  were  Denis  Jamay,  Jean  d'Olbeau,  Joseph  le 
Caron,  and  the  lay  brother  Pacifiquc  du  Plessis,  Recollects  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order. 

On  his  return  in  161 5,  Champlain  immediately  erected  a  chapel  at 
Quebec,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Denis  Jamay  and  Pacifique  du 
Plessis,  while  Jean  d'Olbeau  assumed  the  mission  of  the  Montagnais,  and 
Joseph  le  Caron  that  of  the  Hurons.  Hastening  to  the  rendezvous  for 
trade  at  Montreal,  Champlain  found  the  allied  tribes  awaiting  him,  and 
an.xious  to  engage  him  in  a  grand  c  mpaign  against  the  Iroquois.  It  was 
to  be  on  a  much  more  comprehensive  scale  than  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  was  to  be  an  attack  on  a  large  fort  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
present  State  of  New  York.  This  was  distant  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  miles  by  the  circuitous  journey  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  in  reaching  it.  The  warriors  were  to  be  collected  and  marshalled 
from  the  various  tribes  whose  homes  were  along  the  route.     The  under- 


1  [It  was  while  crossing  one  of  these  portages, 
"suffering  more  from  the  mosquitoes  than  their 
burdens,"  that  Champlain  is  supposed  to  have 
lost  his  astrolabe  ;  and  his  Journal  shows  that 
his  subsequent  records  of  latitude  in  the  journey 
failed  of  the  general  accuracy  which  characterized 
his  earlier  entries.    At  least  an  astrolabe,  -vith  an 


inscripaon  of  its  Paris  make,  1603,  was  dug  up 
on  this  route  in  August,  1867.  Cf.  O.  H.  Mar- 
shall, in  M(ii;aziiit'  of  American  History  (March, 
1879),  iii.  179,  and  Alexander  J.  Russell's  On 
Champlain' s  Astrolabe,  Montreal,  1879;  also  Slaf- 
ter's  edition  of  Champlain' s  Voyages,  iii.  64-66 
—  Ed.] 
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taking  was  not  a  small  one.  A  journey,  including  the  return,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  miles,  by  river  and  lake,  through  swamps  and  tan- 
gled forests,  with  the  incumbrance 
of  necessary  baggage  and  a  motley 
crowd  of  several  hundred  savages 
to  be  daily  fed  by  the  chance  of 
fishing  and  hunting,  demanded  a 
brave  heart  and  a  strong  will.  But 
it  offered  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
ploring unknown  regions  which 
Champlain  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  decline.  Accordingly,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1615,  Champlain 
embarked  with  an  interpreter,  a 
French  servant,  and  ten  savages,  in 
two  birch-bark  canoes.  They  as- 
cended the  Ottawa,  entered  the  Mat-  ' 
tawan,  and  by  other  waters  reached 
Lake  Nipissing.  Crossing  this  lake 
and  following  the  channel  of  P'rench 
River,  they  entered  Lake  Huron, 
or  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  coasted 
along  until  they  reached  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Simcoe.  Here  they 
found  the  missionary  Le  Caron, 
v.iiO  had  preceded  them.  Eight 
Frenchmen  belonging  to  his  company  joined  that  of  Champlain.  The 
mustering  hosts  of  the  savage  warriors  came  in  from  every  direction.     At 


champl-ain's  route,  16 1 5.* 


H 
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1  [This  sketch-map  follows  one  given  by  Mr. 
O.  H.  Marshall  in  connection  with  a  paper  on 
"Champlain's  E.\pedition  of  161 5"  in  the  J/c.^^ 
('/'  Amcr.  Hist.,  August,  187S.  It  shows  the 
oute  believed  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  be  that  of 
Champlain  from  Quinte  Bay,  and  the  route  sug- 
gested by  General  John  S.  Clark,  which  is  in 
the  main  accepted  by  Dr.  Shea. 

The  route  of  Champlain  and  the  site  of  the 
fort  attacked  by  him  has  occasioned  a  diversity 
of  views.  Champlain's  own  narrative,  besides 
making  part  of  the  English  transUition  of  his 
works,  is  also  translated  in  the  Doc.  Hist,  of 
A'i-o  York,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer. 
Hist.,  September,  1877,  p.  561.  Fac-similes  of 
the  print  of  the  fort,  besides  being  in  the  works, 
are  also  in  the  Doc.  Hist,  of  A'c^u  York,  iii.  9; 
Shea's  Le  Clercq,  i.  104 ;  Mag.  of  Amcr.  Hist., 
September,.  1877 ;  Watson's  History  of  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  p.  22. 

Mr.  Marshall  began  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  as  early  as  1849  in  the  A'r.i>  York  Hist. 


Soc.  Proc.  for  March  of  the  same  year,  ]>.  96; 
but  gave  the  riper  results  of  his  study  in  the 
Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  January,  1S77,  with 
a  fac-siniile  of  Champlain's  1632  map.  His 
views  here  were  controverted  in  the  same,  Se|v 
tember,  18-7,  by  George  Geddes,  who  placed  the 
fort  on  Onondaga  Creek,  and  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  ii.  103, 
who  substantially  agreed  with  an  address  by 
General  J.  S.  Clark,  which  has  nut  yet  been 
printed,  but  whose  views  are  shared  by  Mr. 
L.  AV.  Ledyard,  who  in  an  address,  Jan.  9,  18S3, 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  tells  the  story  of  his  own 
and  General  Clark's  investigation  of  the  site 
of  the  fort,  and  places  it  near  Perryville,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Shea,  in  his  Le  Clercij,  i.  100,  has  since  gone 
over  the  authorities.  It  was  in  reply  to  Geddes, 
Shea,  and  Clark  that  Mr.  Marshall  wrote  the 
paper  from  which  the  above  sketch-map  is  t.iken. 
Dr.  O'Callaghan,  in  his  Documentary  History 
of  A'nv  York,  iii.  16,  had  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  fort  was  on   Lake  C.Ti.andaigua:   and 
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length,  crossing  Lake  Simcoe,  by  rivers  and  lakes  and  frequent  portages 
tliey  reached  Lake  Ontario  just  as  it  merges  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, and  passing  over  to  the  New  York  side,  they  concealed  their  canoes 
in  a  thicket  near  the  shore,  and  proceeded  by  land ;  striking  inland,  cross- 
ing the  stream  now  known  as  Oneida  River,  they  finally,  on  the  loth  of 
October,  reached  the  great  Iroquois  fortress,  situated  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  This  fort  was  hexagonal  in  form,  con- 
structed of  four  rows  of  palisades  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  gallery  near 
the  top,  and  water-spouts  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire.  It  inclosed  several 
acres,  and  was  a  strong  work  of  its  kind.  The  attack  of  the  allies  was  fierce 
and  desultory,  without  plan  or  system,  notwithstanding  Champlain's  efforts 
to  direct  it.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Iroquois  were  killed  by  the 
French  firearms,  and  many  were  wounded ;  but  no  effective  impression  was 
made  upon  the  fortress.  After  lingering  before  the  fort  some  days,  the  allies 
began  their  retreat.  Cliamplain,  having  been  wounded,  was  transported  in 
a  basket  made  for  the  purpose.  Returning  to  the  other  side  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, to  a  famous  hunting-ground,  —  probably  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Kingston,  —  they  remained  several  weeks,  capturing  a  large  number  of  deer. 
When  the  frosts  of  December  had  sealed  up  the  ground,  the  streams,  and 
lakes,  they  returned  to  the  home  of  the  Hurons  in  Simcoe,  dragging  with 
incredible  labor  their  stores  of  venison  through  bog  and  fen  and  pathless 
forest.  Here  Champlain  passed  the  winter,  making  excursions  to  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes,  and  studying  their  habits  and  character  from  his  perso- 
nal observation,  and  writing  out  the  results  with  great  minuteness  and  detail. 
As  soon  as  the  season  was  sufficiently  advanced,  Champlain  began  his  jour- 
ney homeward  by  the  circuitous  route  of  his  advance,  and  arrived  safely  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  a  year.  Having  put  in  execution  plans  for  the  repair 
and  enlargement  of  the  buildings  at  Quebec,  lie  returned  to  France. 

For  several  years  the  trade  in  furs  was  conducted  as  usual,  with  occa- 
sional changes  both  in  the  Company  irt  France  and  in  local  management. 
These,  however,  were  of  no  very  essential  importance,  and  the  details  must 
be  passed  by  in  this  brief  narrative.  The  ceaseless  struggle  for  large  divi- 
dends and  small  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  company  of  merchants 
did  not  permit  any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  colony,  or  any  improve- 
ments which  did  not  promise  immediate  returns.  Repairs  upon  the  build- 
ings and  a  new  fort  constructed  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice  in  the  rear  of 
the  settlement  were  carried  forward  tardily  and  grudgingly.^     As  a  mere 


nil 


to  this  view  Mr.  Parkman  guardedly  assented 
in  his  Pioneers,  and  so  marked  the  fort  on  his 
map.  Brodhead,  History  of  A'cM  York,  i.  69, 
and  Clark  in  his  History  of  Onondaga,  placed 
it  on  Onondaga  Lake.  Cf.  the  Transactions  of 
the  Literar)'  and  Historical  Society  of  Que- 
bec, New  Series,  part  ii.,  and  the  notes  in  the 
Quebec  and  Prince  Society  editions  of  Cham- 
tlain^s  I  'oyages.  —  Ed.] 

'  [The  cellar  of  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the 


structure  originally  built  by  Champlain,  still  re- 
mains. The  subsequent  history  of  the  pile  is 
traced  in  Parkman's  Old  Regime,  p.  419.  Cf. 
Le  Moinc's  Picturesque  Quebec  (1882).  Shea,  in 
his  Le  Clercq,  p.  115,  has  a  note  on  Louis  Hebert, 
the  earliest  settler  of  Quebec  with  :;  fa.nily,  who 
died  in  1627.  An  account  is  given  of  some 
bronze  cannon,  relics  of  Champlain's  time,  in 
the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society's 
Transactions,  ii.  198.  —  Ed.] 
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trading-post  it  had  undoubtedly  been  successful.     The  average  number  of 
beaver  skins  annually  purchased  of  the  Indians  and  transported  to  France 
was  probably  not  far  from  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  and  it  sometimes 
reached  twenty-two  thousand.     The  annual  dividend  of  forty  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  as  intimated  by  Champlain,  must  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Company.    The  settlement  maintained  the  character  of  a  trading- 
post,  but  hardly  that  of  a  colonial  plantation.     After  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  average  number  of  colonists  did  not  exceed  much  more 
than  fifty.    This  progress  was  not  satisfactory  to  Champlain,  to  the  Viceroy, 
or  to  the  Council  of  State.     In  1627  a  change  became  inevitable.     Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  had  become  grand  master  and  chief  of  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  France.     He  saw  the  importance  of  rendering  this  colony 
worthy  of  the  fame  and  greatness  of  the  nation  under  whose  authority  it 
had  been  planted.     Acting  with  characteristic  promptness  and  decision,  he 
dissolved  the  old  Company  and  instituted  a  new  one,  denominated  La  Com- 
fagnie  de  la  Nonvdle  France,  consisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  members,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates.     The  con- 
stitution of  this  society  possessed  several  important  features,  which  seemed 
to  assure  the  solid  growth  of  the  colony.     Richelieu  was  its  constituted 
head.     Its  authority  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  territory  of  New  France 
and  Florida.     Its  capital  was  three  hundred  thousand  livres.     It  proposed 
to  send  to  Canada  in  1628  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  .  .tisans  of 
all  classes,  and  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years  to  transport  four  thousand 
colonists  to  New  France.     These  were  to  be  wholly  supported  by  the  Com- 
pany for  three  years,  and  after  that  they  were  to  have  assigned  to  them  as 
much  land  as  was  needed  for  cultivation.     The  settlers  were  to  be  natives 
of  France  and  exclusively  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  no  Huguenot  was  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  country.     The  Company  was  to  have  exclusive 
control  of  trade,  and  all  goods  manufactured  in  New  France  were  to  be 
free  of  imposts  on  exportation.     Such  were  the  more  general  and  promi- 
nent features  of  the  association.     In  the  spring  of  1628  the  Company,  thus 
organized,  despatched    four  armed  vessels  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  eighteen 
transports,  laden  with  emigrants  and  stores,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pieces  of  ordnance  to  fortify  the  settlement  at  Quebec. 

War  existing  at  that  time  between  England  and  France,  an  English  fleet 
was  already  on  its  way  to  destroy  the  French  colony  at  Quebec.  The 
transports  and  convoy  sent  out  by  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associ- 
ates were  intercepted  on  their  way,  carried  into  England,  and  confiscated. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  English  at  Tadoussac,  David  Kirke,  the  commander, 
sent  up  a  summons  to  Champlain  at  Quebec,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
town ;  this  Champlain  declined  to  do  with  such  an  air  of  assurance  that  the 
English  commander  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  his  demand.  The  supplies 
for  the  settlement  having  thus  been  cut  off  by  the  English,  before  the  next 
spring  the  colony  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  starvation.  Half  of  them 
had  been  billeted  on  Indian  tribes,  to  escape  impending  death.    On  the  19th 
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CAPTURE   OF    QUEBEC,    1 629.' 
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'  Fac-simile  of  the  engraving  in  Hennepin's 
Ki'^o  Discm'ery,  1698,  p.  1 61.  Of  this  ca])ture 
(during  which  not  a  gun  was  tired,  notwith- 
standing Hennepin's  dramatic  picture)  sec  an 
enumeration  of  contemporary  authorities  in 
(he  notes  to  Shea's  Chitrlcoix,  ii.  44,  et  scq., 
piinci|)ally  Champlain,  Sagard,  and  Creuxius. 
It  is  the  subject  of  special  treatment  in  H.  Kirke's 


Conquest  of  Canada,  with  help  from  papers  in 
the  English  Record  Office.  In  the  same  year 
(1629)  there  was  a  seizure  on  the  part  of  the 
French  of  James  Stuart's  post  at  Cape  Breton, 
commemorated  in  La  Prise  (fun  Seigneur  £ce> 
spis,  etc.  Par  Monsieur  Daniel  de  Dieppe. 
Rouen,  1630.  Cf.  Champlain,  1632  ed.,  p.  273; 
and  Harrisse,  no.  45. 
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of  July,  1629,  three  English  vessels  appeared  before  Quebec,  and  again  de- 
manded its  surrender.  Destitute  of  provisions  and  of  all  means  of  defence, 
with  only  a  handful  of  famishing  men,  Champlain  delivered  up  the  post 
without  hesitation.  All  the  movable  proj  .  ty  belonging  to  the  Company 
at  Quebec  was  surrendered.  The  whole  "<>  jny,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  preferred  to  remain,  were  transported  to  /ranee  by  way  of  ICngland.  On 
their  arrival  at  I'lymouth,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  war  between  the  two 
countries  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  articles  of  peace  provided  that 
all  conquests  made  subsequent  to  the  2.i.th  of  April,  1629,  were  to  be  re- 
stored ;  and  consequently  Quebec,  and  the  peltry  and  other  property  taken 
after  that  date,  must  be  remanded  to  their  former  owners.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Champlain  was  taken  to  London  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  the  base  attempt  was  made  to  compel 
him  to  pay  a  ransom  for  his  freedom.  Such  illegal  and  unjust  artifices 
practised  upon  man  like  Champlain  of  course  came  to  nothing,  except  to 
place  upon  the  oa<  of  history  a  fresh  example  of  what  the  avarice  of  men 
will  lead  then-  to  d  .  After  having  been  detained  a  month,  Champlain  was 
permitted  to  uepart  for  France. 

The  breaking-up  of  the  settlement  at  Quebec  just  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
arrangement  i>  der  the  administration  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  and 
with  grea*-  "r  prospect  of  success  than  had  existed  at  any  former  period, 
involved  .  oss  which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  retarded  for  several 
years  the  progress  of  the  colony.  The  return  of  the  property  wb'cli  had 
been  illegally  seized  and  carried  away  gave  infinite  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
Champlain;  and  it  was  not  until  1633  that  he  left  France  again,  with  a 
large  number  of  colonists,  re-commissioned  as  governor,  to  join  his  little 
colony  at  Quebec.^  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Enemond 
Masse  and  Jean  de  Brdbeuf.  The  Governor  and  his  associates  received 
at  Quebec  from  the  remnant  of  the  colony  a  most  hearty  welcome.  The 
memory  of  what  good  he  had  done  in  the  past  awakened  in  them  fresh 
gratitude  and  a  new  zeal  in  his  service.  He  addressed  himself  with  his 
t)Id  energy,  but  nevertheless  with  declining  strength,  to  the  duties  of  the 
hour,  —  to  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  habitation  and  fort,  to 
the  holding  of  numerous  councils  with  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  to  the  execution  of  plans  for  winning  back  the  traffic  of  allied  tribes. 
The  building  of  a  chapel,  named,  in  memory  of  the  recovery  of  Quebec, 


'  [The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  >rarch 
2%  1632,  by  which  restorations  were  made  to  the 
Kiench,  will  be  found  in  Kixiicil  Je  Traith  de 
Piiix,  Leonard,  Paris,  1692,  vol.  v.  The  con- 
temporary quarto  print  of  the  treaty,  printed 
at  St.  Germain,  is  of  such  rarity  that  Leclerc, 
lUbliothcca  Americana,  no.  794,  prices  a  copy  at 
five  hundred  francs.  See  Harrisse,  no.  47,  who 
refers  for  the  causes  of  the  long  dehiy  in  making 
diis  restitution,  to  Le  Clercq,  ^tahlissement  de  la 
Foy,  i.  419;  Faillon,  Jfist.  de  la  Col.  Fraitfaise, 
VOL.    IV 17. 


i.  256.  Compare  .also  the  notes  in  Shea's  Char- 
hfoix,  vol.  ii.  For  the  occupancy,  see  Harrisse, 
no.  48;  also  Mr.  Slafter's  memoir  in  Champlain's 
\'oyages,  1. 176,  177  ;  and  Sir  William  Alexander 
and  American  Colonization,  Prince  Society  edi- 
tion, pp.  66-72. 

There  are  papers  relating  to  the  English 
claim  to  Canada  urged  at  this  time  (1630-1632) 
among  the  Egerton  manuscripts,  —  see  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  no.  2,395,  folios  20-26. — 
Ed.1 
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Notre  Dame  do  Recouvrancc,  and  such  other  kindred  duties  as  sprang  out 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  charge,  engaged  his  attention.  In  these  occu- 
pations two  years  soon  passed. 

L'liring  the  summer  of  1635  Champlain  addressed  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
dc  Richelieu,  soliciting  the  means,  and  setting  forth  the  importance  of  sub- 
duing the  hostile  tribes  known  as  the  Five  Nations,  and  bringing  them 
into  sympathy  and  friendship  with  the  French.*  This  in  his  opinion  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  enlargement  of  the  French  domain  and  for  the 
opening  of  the  whole  continent  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  —  two 
objects  which  seemed  to  him  of  paramount  importance.  This  was  probably 
the  last  letter  written  by  Champlain,  and  contains  the  key  to  the  motives 
which  had  influenced  him  from  the  beginning  in  joining  the  northern  tribes 
in  their  wars  with  the  Iroquois.^  On  Christmas  Day,  the  25th  of  December, 
1635,  Champlain  died  in  the  little  fort  which  he  had  erected  on  the  rock) 
promontory  at  Quebec,  amid  the  tears  and  sorrows  of  the  colony  to  which 

for  twenty-seven  years  he  had  devoted  his  strength  and  thouglit  with  rare 
generosity  and  devotion.^  In  the  following  June,  Montmagny,  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  arrived  as  the  successor  of  Champlain. 
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THE  richest  source  of  information  relating  to  Champlain's  achievements  as  a  navi- 
gator, explorer,  and  the  founder  of  the  French  settlement  in  Canada  is  found  in 
his  own  writings.  It  was  his  habit  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  observations,  which  he  began 
even  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  1599.  Of  his  first  voyage  to  Can.-ida,  in  1603. 
his  Journal  appears  to  have  been  put  to  press  in  the  last  part  of  the  same  year.  This 
little  book  of  eighty  pages  is  entitled  :  Des  Savrai^cs  ;  ov,  royai^v  ik  Samvel  Cluiiiiplain, 
lie  Brovtigt\  faict  en  la  Frame  .Votiuclh;  Van  mil  six  cens  trois.  A  Paris,  cliez  C/aTcie 
de  Monstr'ocil,  tenant  sa  boutique  en  la  Cour  thi  Palais,  an  noin  ile  Jesiis,  1604.  .Iiul 
priuilet^e  du  Roy.  This  Journal  contains  a  valuable  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  tht 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  likewise  a  description  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Law- 


'  Cf.  Mass.  Archives;  Doc.  Coll.  in  France, 

i.  S9I- 

-  Vide  Champlain'' s  Voyai;es,  Prince  Society's 
edition,  i.  1S9-193. 

'  [There  has  been  some  controversy  of  late 
years  over  the  site  of  the  "sepulcre  particu- 
lier  "  in  which  Champlain  was  buried.  Cf.  Lc 
Moinc,  Quebec  Past  anil  Present,  1S76,  p.  41,  and 
references  ;  Dtioiiverte  du  Tombeau  de  Cham- 
plain, par  MM.  les  Abbes  Laverdiere  et  Casgrain, 
Quebec,  1866 ;  Le  yournal  de  Quebec  et  le  Tom- 


beau  de  Champlain,  par  Stanilas  Drapeau,  Qiif 
bcc,  1S67  ;  Dclayant,  A'otice  sur  Champlain, 
Kiort,  1867 ;  John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  Historical 
Mat^azine,  xi.  64,  100,  and  in  his  Charlavix,  ii. 
283.  —  En.]  For  the  latest  view  of  the  subject, 
see  Documents  Iiiedits  Rclatifs  au  Tombeau  de 
Champlain,  par  I'.Vbbe  II.  R.  Casgrain,  L' Opin- 
ion Publiiitie,  Montreal,  4  Nov.,  1S75;  also,  note 
116  in  Mr.  Slaftcr's  Memoir  of  Champlain,  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Prince  .Society  edition  of  Cham- 
plaints  p'oyages,  pp.  185,  186. 
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rencc,  and  enters  fully  into  deUth  tooching  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river,  tlie  bays, 
hartwrs.  forests,  and  scenerj-  along  the  shore.  a»  well  as  tlie  animals  and  birds  with  whicli 
the  islands  and  borders  of  the  nver  were  ^vanning  at  that  i)eriod.  It  contains  a  dis- 
criminating account  of  the  character  and  hai.iu  of  the  savages  as  he  saw  them  ' 

In  1613  Champlain  published  a  sccoikI  roluine.  embracing  the  events  which  had 
occurred  from  1603  to  that  date.  The  following  is  its  title  :  Les  I  'oya^es  dv  Sievrde  Cham- 
plain  Xaiiitongcois,  Cafiitaint  ordinairt  pour  /<•  Roy,  tn  la  marine,  divisez  en  devx 
livres !  ou,  jmrnal  ties-JideU  des  ohter-.aiiout  faiUt  (s  desiounertiires  de  la  Aouiielle 
I'rame :  tant  en  la  descriptio  des  ferrei,  cotlet,  riuieret.  ports,  haures,  leurs  hanUiirs,  el 
pliisieurs  delinaisons  de  la  guide-ay mani ;  qu'en  la  create  des  penpies,  Iciir  superstition, 
/'a(on  de  viure  et  de  guerroyer :  emriiki  de  quantite  de  Jigutes.  A  Paris,  chez  Jean 
DerjoH,  rue  S.  Jean  de  Deauuais.  att  Cheual  volant,  et  en  sa  boutique  au  Palais,  A  la 
i;allt-rie  des  prisonniers.  M.IK..\Ill.  A-.ei  pn-.il,-e  dr  Roy.  4to.-  It  contains  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  coast-line  westerly  from  Catueau,  including  Nova  Scotia,  the  IJay  of  Fundy, 
New  Brunswick,  and  New  England  as  £ar  as  the  Vineyard  Sound.  It  deals  not  only  with 
the  natural  history,  the  fauna  and  ^(x^  but  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  its  numerous 
products,  as  well  as  the  sinuosities  and  conformation  of  the  shore,  and  is  unusually  minute 
in  details  touching  the  natives.  In  this  last  respect  it  is  especially  valuable,  as  at  that 
period  neither  their  manners,  customs,  nor  mode  of  life  had  been  modified  by  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  twenty-two  local  maps  and  drawings,  and  a 
large  map  representing  the  territory  which  he  bad  personally  surveyed,  and  concerning 
which  he  had  obtained  information  from  the  natives  and  from  other  sources.  This  is  the 
first  map  to  delineate  the  coast-line  of  New  England  with  approximate  correctness.  The 
volume  contains  likewise  what  he  calls  a  "geographical  map.'  constructed  with  the  de- 
i,;rees  of  latitude  and  longitude  numerically  indicated.  In  this  respect  it  is.  of  course,  ine.x- 
act.  as  the  instrument.s  then  in  use  were  \eT\  imperfect,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
surveys  had  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  furnish  the  proper  and  adequate  data  for 
these  complicated  calculations.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  lay  down  the  latitude  and 
longitude  on  any  map  of  the  coast.* 


'  [The  book  is  extremely  rare.  Field  say*  a 
collector  may  pass  a  lifetime  without  seeing  ::. 
In  1S70,  when  the  Quelxjc  edition  of  Champlain 
was  issued,  the  editors  got  their  te.xt  from  a  copy 
in  the  Iiil)lii)the<|ue  Imperiale  at  Fans,  which 
they  believed  to  be  unique.  There  are,  however, 
copies  in  Harvard  College  Library  (lacking  *ig- 
nature  (i)  .ind  in  the  Carter-Brown  Ubrary 
{Cu<i/i<j;iit;  vol.  ii.  no.  25).  The  Lenox  Library 
has  a  copy  without  date,  which  seems  to  be 
from  different  type,  and  shows  some  ti-pograpb- 
ical  changes.  Cf.  Harrisse,  nos.  10  and  11; 
brunet,  SuppUment,  p.  241  ;  Sabin,  vol.  iiu  no. 
11,834  Leclerc,  Bihliotheca  AmerUdna  (1S78, 
no.  (J94)  showed  a  copy  priced  at  1,500  francs. 

There  is  a  translation  of  this  1604  book  in  Pur- 
chas's  Pili^rinifs,  part  iv.  A  synopsis,  "  Naviga- 
tion des  Fran9ois  en  la  Nouvelle  France  ditc 
Canada,"  is  given  in  the  preface  of  the  Mercure 
/>•<;».(  I'/j,  1609,  by  Victor  PalmaCayet  (Harrwie, 
no.  395),  which  is  found  separately,  with  the  title 
Chro)ioloi;ie  septenaire  de  P Histoire  di  la  Pjix 
(litre  Us  Pais  de  France  et  d' Espoi^ne,  159^-1604, 
and  of  various  dates,  — 1605,  1607.  1609.  1612 
(Carter- Bro-wn  Catalos^iie,  vol.  ii.  no.  32;  Stevens. 
Bibliotfieca  Historiea,  1870,  no.  2,456). 

A  letter  of  Champlain  to  the   King  on  the 


discovery  of  New  France,  and  other  documents, 
are  included  in  L.  .■Vndiat's  Broiiaj^e  et  Cham- 
pUin  (I57(i-l667),  Documents  ineJits,  Paris,  1879. 
It  it  an  ~  Extrait  des  Archives  historiques  de  la 
>aintongc  et  de  I'.Xunis,  t.  vi.  (1S-9); "  seventy- 
fire  copies  were  printed.  —  Ed.) 

*  (The  text  is  more  ample  than  was  subse- 
quently retained  in  the  1632  edition,  while  what 
appears  in  that  edition  after  page  211  is  wcx. 
found  in  this  1613  edition.  Some  leaves,  sep.v 
ratcly  paged,  contain  Quatriesme  I'oyai^e  liu  Sr. 
de  Ckampleiin,  fait  en  Pannee  1613.  There  are 
copies  in  the  Harvard  College,  Carter-Hrown 
(jroL  iL  no.  147 1,  Lenox,  Cornell  L'niversity 
{Sparkj  Catalozue,  no.  49S),  New  York  State, 
New  Vork  Historical  Society,  and  Mass.achu- 
setts  Historical  Society  libraries.  Rich,  in  1832, 
priced  a  copy  at  £,\  \is.;  Dufosse  of  late  years 
ha*  held  a  copy,  with  the  map  in  fac-simile,  at 
400  francs  :  cf.  Harrisse,  no.  27  ;  Sabin,  vcl.  iii. 
no.  11.S35.  Neither  Brunet  nor  Harrisse  recog- 
nize the  edition  of  161 5  mentioned  by  Faribault. 
—  Ed.I 

*  {This  map  is  further  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  cartography  of  the  period  in  the 
Editorial  Note  on  the  "Maps  of  the  XVIIth 
Century."  which  follows  chapter  vii.  —  Ed.] 
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In  if)i(>  Clinmpl.iin  iiuliiislied  ;i  third  work,  dcscriliiiiK  the  cvcntH  iVnm  1615  to  that 
date.  It  wns  reisHUcd  in  1620  and  in  1627,  I'liv  followinf;  is  its  title,  as  given  in  the 
isHUc  of  if>J7  :  '  /  (>i'(/(,'»M-  «7  lifiim'vtrtfrcs  faitts  tn  la  Xorvclli-  Franit,  lifpuis  rantu't 
1(115  iiisi/uiw  (J  III  Jin  lit-  I'liHHi't  ifiiS.  I'lir  le  Situr  ite  C/iitm/>lttin,  Ciippilaine  ordin- 
aire pour  le  Koy  (it  la  Afer  liii  I'onanl.  Siuoiiiie  Kiiilion.  A  Paris,  chi-z  Clavde  Collet, 
an  Palais,  tn  la  _i;allfrie  iles  I'ri.tonniers,  .l/./>.t'.  XXl'If.  Atii  priviltge  dv  KoV' 
The  previous  issue  cotit.iined  tiie  occurrences  of  1613.  The  year  1614  he  passed  in 
Trance.  Tiie  present  volume  continues  his  ohscrvations  in  New  France  from  his  return 
In  I<)i5.  It  describes  his  introduction  of  the  Recollect  F.ithers  as  missionaries  to  tl>e 
Indians,  his  exploration  of  the  Ottawa,  [.ake  NipissinK.  Lake  Huron,  and  Ontario;  the 
att.ick  on  the  Iroquois  fort  in  the  State  of  New  York;  his  winter  amon^  the  Hurons; 
,uul  it  contains  his  incomp.iraMe  essay  on  tiie  Hurons  and  other  iit'i);hlM)riti{;  trilies.  It 
li.is  llrulc^'s  narrative  of  his  experiences  amon^  the  savajjes  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  that  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
the  settlement  at  ()uebcc  ;  it  contains  illustrations  of  the  dress  of  the  savages  in  their 
wars  and  feasts,  of  their  monuments  for  the  de.ul,  their  funer.d  procession.s,  of  the  famous 
fort  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  Sl.ite  of  New  N'ork,  and  of  the  deer-trap. 

In  1632  Ch:implain  publislied  his  last  work,  under  the  following  title  :  I.es  Voyaj^is  de 
la  Xovvclle  i'ranic  oaidititii/i-,  dittc  Canada,  fails  par  le  S'  de  Cliamplain  Xaiiii/oni;eois, 
Capitaine  pour  le  A'ov  en  la  Marine  du  I'onant,  et  toutes  les  Deseouuertes  i/u  il  aj'ailes 
en  ce  pais  depuis  I' an  if)03  iiisi/ues  en  Pan  1629.  ('/>  se  voil  comine  ce  pays  a  esit'  pie- 
mierenient  deseoiuiert  par  les  /'rat^ois,  sous  I'autlwrile  de  no^  Roys  Ires-Clirestiens,  iusques 
au  refine  de  sa  MajesW  <}  present  rei^nante  Linns  XI II-  Roy  de  Frattee  et  de  Xavarre.  A 
Paris.  1  lie::  Clavde  Collet,  au  Palais,  en  la  dallerie  de.\  Pri\onniers,  A  P  Estoille  d' Or, 
MJ>C..VXX//.     .luec  J'riulle^e  du  Roy.-    A  sub-title  accompanies   this  and   the  otiier 


•  [The  1619  tulc  i^*  ;is  follows:  /'i|ivii,'<.r  et 
dcsfOH'irtiires JiUtes  ,11  hi  Xoii'clU'  /■'rnii,!-  ilif'iiis 
runiitv  lb\ ^•,  JtiS(jiits  ')  lijiii  lie  I'liiiihv  161S  ;  .  .  . 
oil  loni  ilescnts  le.\  mitiirs,  ,iui.i/ti»i(S,  /iii/'i/.t,/iijvns 
lie  i;iurrflycr,  ilinsses,  (t,iiiii-s,Jcstiiis,  ileiiterrtinents 
ill-  liners  fi-Hples  .<iiiiviii;es,  et  ilc  (•lusicurs  clioses 
remori/iiiihles  ipii  liiy  sont  iirritws  iiu  itit  fnis,  invr 
line  iliscn'/'/ieii  ile  At  heiiuli',fcrtiUti',  ct  tenif-irn- 
tiire  ifieeliiy.  Piiris,  1619.  A  tew  copies  ot  this 
date  (1619)  are  known  (Suiultrlaiul,  no.  2,688  ; 
Leclerc,  no.  2,696,  priced   at   1,500  francs)  ;  hut 


A'eliitioiis  printed  by  the  Lenox  Library,  p.  4  ; 
.S.-ibin,  vol.  iil.  no,  11,838.  Stevens's  Xii,i,xets 
prices  a  copy  at  £^  4,1.  —  Ld.] 

■•'  [The  pulilisher's  name  varies  in  different 
copies.  The  lloslon  I'u))lic  Library  copy  (with 
the  map  in  fac-siniilc)  h.is  "thez  I'ierre  Le  .Mur 
dans  le  grand  .Salle  du  I'alais."  The  Library  of 
Congress  copy  reads  "  Lovis  Seveslre  pres  la 
porte  Si.  Victor."  One  of  the  Harvard  College 
copies  has  "  chez  Clavde  Collet ;"  the  other  is  a 
Le  Mur  copy.     Other  copies  are  in  the  Iloston 


most  copies  are  dated   1620,  with  the  engraved  Atlicn.T'uni   (lacking   the   map),   the   New   York 

title  sometimes  retaining  the  1619  date  (Dufosse,  Historical    Society,  and   the    State  Library   at 

no.  3,145,  at  900  francs,  and  no.  8,235,  •''  ''*'°  -M''any.     Two  copies  have  been  lately  sold  in 

francs;  ( )'Callaghan,  no.  571,  at  #55;  Ellis  and  America,  one  in  the  PriiiUy  Calalixiie  (no.  76), 

White,  1878,  at   ;^35;    Ilrunet,  Siif'/'lemeiit,  no.  and  the  other  in  the  O'Ciil/nx/iiin  Cutaltxtie  (no. 

242;  J/iit/i  Ciifiilixui;  vol.  i.  p.  292  ;  Sabin,  vol.  572,  5130),  both  with  the  map,  which  was  supplied 

iii.  nos.  11,836,  11,837).     The  text  is  mostly  re-  in  facsimile  in  a  second  O'CalLighan  copy  (no. 

taincd  in  the  1632  edition,  though  the  voyage  of  573),  now  in  the  Hoston  Public  Library.     The 

1618  and  some  other  parts  are  omitted  (JLarrisse,  Sunderland  copy  (no.  2,687)  h.ad  the  map,  which 

nos.  32,  }2,  40).  is  often  wanting.     Dufosse   (no.  8,236)   held  a 

There   are  copies  of    the   1619  date   in  the  copy  with  the  genuine  ma     at  650  francs,  and 

Lenox   and    >Lissachusetts    Historical    .Society  other  copies  (nos.  5,551  and     ')6l)  with  the  ma|) 

libraries,  and  of  the  1620  date  in   the  Carter-  in  fac-simile,  at  450  and  550  francs.     Leclerc 

Itrown  and  Lenox  libraries,  and  in  the  Library  priced   one  (no.  695)  with  a  fac-simile  map  at 

of  Congress.  750  francs,  and  (no.  2,697)  with  "  I'avis  au  lee- 

The  same  engraved  title  and  the  text  belong  teur  "   lacking,   at    1,000  francs.     Quaritch   ad- 

tn  the  edition  of  1627,  which  has  a  new  printed  vertised  one  with  a  fac-simile  map  at  ;^36.     Cf. 

title,  and  the  Epistle  and  Preface  reset.     Copies  Sabin,  vol.  iii.  no.  11,839;   Brunet,  Supplimcnt, 

of    this   date  are  in    Harvard  College,  Carter-  p.  24a. 

lirown,  and  Lenox  libraries,  and  one  was  sold  Some  of  the  copies  known  have  a  passage  at 

in   the   ISrinley  sale   (no.  75).      See  \\\t  Jesuit  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  27,  which 
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work*,  which  we  have  omiitefl  a«  unnecesnary  fnr  dur  preiient  purpoite.  Thin  volume  in 
(livideil  into  twn  pnrt!i.  Tiic  (irst  part  U  an  .d.ridKment  of  wliat  liad  already  been  pub- 
lisliL-d  lip  to  tiii.i  date,  ,ind  <iiiiil<t  niiicli  that  in  valiialtlu  in  tliu  preceding;  pul)licatii)n.<t.  It 
preserves  the  general  outline  and  narrative,  but  drops  many  personal  details  and  descrip- 
tions which  are  of  great  liistorical  im|)ortancc,  and  can  l)e  supplied  only  by  reference  to 
his  earlier  publications.  The  second  part  it  a  continuation  of  Ids  journals  from  1620  to 
1631  inclusive.  Champlain's  |H.'rsonal  explorations  were  completed  in  1615-1616,  .ind 
consequently  this  second  part  relates  mostly  lo  aff.iirs  transacted  at  Quebec  and  on  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  It  contains  an  ample  and  authentic  account  of  the  taking;  «)f  (Quebec 
by  the  I'.njjlish  in  1629.  The  volume  is  supplemented  by  Champlain's  treatise  on  navij;a- 
tion,  a  brief  work  on  Christian  doctrine  transl.iled  into  the  languatje  of  the  Montagnais 
by  Hrebcuf,  and  the  Lord's  I'rayer,  Apuitles'  Creed,  etc.,  rendered  into  the  same  language 
by  Masse. 

Rkphints.  —  !n  t83o  the  first  reprint  of  any  of  Cliamplain's  works  was  made  at  Paris, 
where  the  issue  of  1^.32  was  printed  in  two  volumes.  It  was  done  by  order  nf  the  French 
government,  to  give  work  to  the  printers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  Revolution 
of  July,  and  is  without  note  or  comment.'  In  1H70  a  complete  edition  of  (.'hamplain's 
works  was  issued  at  (Quebec,  uiuler  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Abbe*  Laverdii^re, 
who  gave  a  summary  of  Champlain's  career  with  luminous  annotations.  It  was  calleil 
(Kiiv/r.i  di-  Champliiin,  piihliirs  uiuf  /<•  /'ii/romij^i'  i/i'  l' i'niversiti'  Litvitl.  J'ar  r.l/>/>i' 
C.  H.  Laverdi^rty  M.  A.  Scioiuii-  EiUtion^  6  tmiies,  4/1/.  Qui'bvc :  Imprinu'  ate  St'iiii- 
tiiiiie  piir  Geo.  E.  Oenbarats,  1H70.  This  edition  includes  the  Ilricf  Discourse  or  \'oy- 
ane  to  the  West  Indies  in  I5<;<>,  which  li.id  never  before  been  printed  in  the  original 
French.  The  manuscript  had  been  almost  miraculously  preserved,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
used  by  l.averdiJjre  it  liehmged  to  M.  ViwX  of  Dieppe."     The  edition  of  Laverdii;re  is  an 


was  licld  ti)  he  a  rcrtcctinn  nn  Kicholicii,  in  say- 
iiij;  that  statesmen  or  princes  might  not  uikIit- 
.stand  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  and  this  led  to  (he 
cancelling  of  sheets  Dij  and  Diij  (Stevens's 
A'i((;i;ets,  vol.  i.  no.  511  ;  Field,  Indtaii  Hil'lioi;- 
tiiphy,  no.  268).  One  of  these  copies  is  in  the 
l,cno.\  Library  ;  and  one  with,  and  another  with- 
out, the  i.assagc  arc  in  the  Cartcr-Hrown  Library 
(vol.  ii.  nos.  382  and  383). 

Harrisse  (nos.  50,  51)  says  that  ('hamplain 
was  at  the  date  of  this  publication  in  (.'anada, 
that  the  book  was  doubtless  made  ti|>  by  a  com- 
piler, and  that  the  rec(.rd  of  1631  was  furnished 
from  another  source  than  Champlain.  Who- 
ever arranged  it  abridged,  omitted,  and  extended 
with  an  author's  license.  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall 
believes  that  the  book  and  the  map  never  passed 
under  Champlain's  supervision  {Mag-  "f  Amtr. 
J  fist.,  i.  5,  6). 

This  issue  of  1632  was  reissued  in  1640,  with  a 
new  title,  and  of  this  date  there  are  copies  in  the 
I.cno.x  and  Carter-Hrown  libraries.  Sabin  says 
that  Mr.  Lenox  suggests  that  this  1640  edition 
probably  consists  of  rejected  copies  of  the  1632 
edition,  since  the  cancelled,  and  not  the  substi- 
tuted, leaves  are  in  it,  and  these  l)ear  the  marks 
of  having  been  cut  through  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment (Sabin,  vol.  iii.  no.  11,840,  who  savs  tl- 
Mr.  Lenox  contributed  most  of  his  data  on 
Champlain  bibliography).     Leclerc  in   1878 


vertised  a  set  (.f  the  four  dates  (1604,  1613,  1620, 
and    1032),  bound  iiniforiuly,  for  6,000  francs. 

'  [It  bears  the  title,  l'i>yiii;es  liii  Sit'iir  (/<• 
Chitinphitn  ;  ou,  yoiirnal  iVf  DiKoiivcrtes  de  Id 
XoiiTt'llt-  /•'ruiiii;  in  two  octavo  volumes.  The 
edition  (two  hundred  and  liftv  copies)  was 
mostly  distributed  among  pubiic  libraries.  The 
text,  says  Urunet,  is  not  carefully  followed,  and 
the  plates  are  omitted.  —  Kl..) 

'■'  [This  "seconde  tfditi(.n"  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  about  1865  the  printing  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Champlain's  works  was  be^un 
in  <JiielH;c  ;  but  ju«t  as  the  volumes  were  ready 
for  publication,  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  work  was  begun  afresh.  Dr.  Shea, 
who  gives  me  this  information,  has  a  portion  of 
the  proofs  of  tXusJirst  edition,  of  which  no  entire 
copy  is  known  to  be  preserved.  —  Kd.) 

*  [The  original  manuscript  is  described  and 
priced  in  Leclerc's  hihliolheca  Ameriinna  (1S7S, 
no.  693)  in  these  words  ;  — 

CHAMl'L.\IN  (Samuel).  Brief  discours  des 
choses  plus  remarquablcs  que  Samuel  Champlain 
de  brouai^e  a  reioiinues  aux  /tides  Ocrideiitales 
Au  Toias^e  i/u'il  en  a  faict  en  helles  en  Lanme 
mil  V ''  iiij  "  xix.  et  en  Lannee  mil  vj'-j.  comme 
ensuit.  (i59c>-i6oi).  In-4, mar.  violet.  15,000 
francs.  Manuscrit  original  et  autographe  orne 
de  62  desslns  en  couleur. 
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exact  reprint,  most  carefully  done,  and  entirely  trustworthy,  while  its  notes  are  fuil  and 
exceedingly  accurate.' 

Translations.  —  The  ••  Savages  "'  was  printed  in  an  English  translation  by  Samuel 
Purchas  in  his  Filgrimes,  London,  1625,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1605-1619. 

In  1859  the  Brief  Discourse,  or  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  translated  by  Alice  Wil- 
mere  and  edited  by  Norton  Shaw,  was  published  at  London  by  the  Haklnyt  .Society. 

In  187S,  18S0,  and  i8S?,  an  English  translation  of  the  Voyages  was  printed  by  the 
Prince  Society,  in  three  volumes,  comprising  the  Journals  issued  in  1604,  1613,  and  1619, 
as  revalues  of  Samuel  de  Chiinplain,  translated  from  the  French  by  Charles  Pomeroy 
Otis.  Ph.D.,  luith  Historical  Illustrations,  and  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  P".  Slaftcr, 
A.  ^f.  The  .Memoir  occupies  the  greater  part  of  \oL  i.,  and  both  tiie  Memoir  and  the 
Voyages  are  heavily  annotated.  It  contains  heliotype  copies  of  all  the  local  and  general 
maps  and  drawings  in  tlie  early  French  editions,  —  in  ail  thirty-one  iI!.istrations  :  besides 
a  new  outline  map  showing  the  explorations  and  journeyings  of  Champlain,  together  with 
two  portraits,  —  one  engraved  by  Ronjat  after  an  <.)Id  engraving  by  .Moncornf  t ;  the  other 
is  Lom  a  painting  by  Th.  Hamel,  likewise  after  the  engraving  by  Moncornet.* 

The  Mercurc  Francois,  a  journal  of  current  events,  contains  several  narratives  relating 
to  Nev   France  during  the  administr^'tion  of  ChampLiin.' 

In  vol.  xiii.  pp.  12-34,  is  a  letter  of  Charles  Lalemant,  a  Jesuit  missionary  (Aug.  I, 
1626),  about  .lie  e.xtent  of  the  country,  method  of  travelling,  character,  manners,  and  cus- 
toi.is  of  the  natives,  and  the  work  of  the  mission.^  In  vol.  xiv.  pp.  232-267,  for  162S,  is 
a  full  narrative  of  the  Compagnie  de  la  Xouvelle  France,  or  the  Company  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  setting  forth  its  origin, 
design,  and  constitution.'^  In  vol.  xviii.,  for  1632.  pp.  56-74,  there  is  again  much  about 
the  Indi.-ins,  and  the  delivery  in  that  year  of  Quebec  to  the  French  by  the  English.  In 
vol.  xix.,  tor  1633,  pp.  771-867,  are  i.irther  accounts  of  the  savages,  and  of  the  return  of 
Champlain  as  governor  in  1633,  with  t.'ie  events  which  followed,  particularly  his  dealings 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 
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Faillon,  Histoire  de  la  Colonic  Franfaise,  i.  78, 
spoke  of  it  as  being  then  ( 1S65)  at  Dieppe 
(in  the  cabinet  of  .M.  Feret, "  ancien  maire  de 
Dicpiic")  and  unpublished;  but  in  1859  the 
Hakluyt  Society  had  printed  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it,  as  noted  in  the  te.xt,  with  fac-similes 
of  the  dr.nvings  (Kickl,  no.  ^69).  There  were 
accounts  of  the  manuscript  published  in  the 
I/ist  AAigiizine,  vii.  269  ;  and  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Q)uebec,  in  1S63. 
It  is  now  in  the  Carttr-Hrown  library.  —  Ed.] 

'  [It  reproduced  the  drawings  of  the  West- 
India  manuscript,  and  also  the  plates  of  the  early 
printed  editions ;  but  as  lithographs  of  copper- 
plates thev  are  not  very  successful.  It  is  now 
worth  about  f;:;  in  paper.  Field.  Indian  lUh- 
lioffrap/iv,  p.  (X);  tf.  Knue  dcs  Questions  histo- 
riques,  I"  Juillet,  1873. — Ed.] 

-  [.Abstracts  of  Champlain's  Canadian  voy 
ajjcs  will  be  found  in  \\.\ftW^  Collect, on  of  Voy- 
ages, vol.  i.  etc.,  and  there  is  a  narrative  in  the 


Mercure  Franfois,  .tix.  S03,  which  in  Parkman's 
opinion  was  "perhaps  written  by  Champlai  1  " 

One  of  the  best  accounts  for  the  English 
reader  of  Champlain  and  his  associates  will  be 
found  in  Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France  in  l/ic 
\eu!  ll'ortd.  Summaries  arc  given  in  Gncrin's 
Nazigateurs  Franfais,  p.  2\'.);  Ftrland's  Ilisloiie 
dii  rii«ij</i/,  bookii.;  Miles's  C./mi</<;,  chaps.  5-10; 
Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada,  etc.  —  Eli.| 

»  [Cf.  Shea's  CharU-.oix,  i.  76.  — El).] 

♦  [See  the  note  on  "  '^he  Jesuit  Kciations," 
sub  anno  1627.  —  El).| 

*  The  IlisloriiT  Canadensis  of  Creuxius  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  members  of  this  Company 
under  the  title,  jVomiiia  Centeniini,  qui  priini 
Societatent  A'oiiae  Franciae  conflaiierunt.  Cf. 
.Massachusetts  Archi-.es :  Doctimcnts  collected  in 
France,  i.  527,  and  references  in  Ilarrisse,  nos. 
43.  54<  430.  43--  433.  434.  438.  441.  455>  476.  53-i 
533 ;  and  cf .  Ferland,  Cours  d Histoire  dii  Canada, 
p.  J59,  Shea's  Charlevoix,  ii.  39,  and  notes. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ACADIA. 

HV   CHARLES   C.    SMITH, 

Treasurer  of  t/u  Massm'htisttts  Historkal  Society. 


ACADIA  is  the  designation  of  a  territory  of  uncertain  and  disputed 
extent.  Though  its  sovereignty  passed  more  than  once  from  France 
to  England,  and  from  England  to  France,  its  limits  were  never  exactly  de- 
fined. But  in  this  chapter  it  will  be  used  to  denote  that  part  of  America 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  as  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  on  the  north  by  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Strait  of 
Canso.  Within  these  bounds  were  minor  divisions  vaguely  designated  by 
French  or  Indian  names;  and  the  larger  part  of  this  region  was  also  called 
by  the  English  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  So  large  a  tract  of  country 
naturally  presents  great  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  and  of  other  physical 
characteristics ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  fertile,  and  it  abounds  in  mineral 
resources,  the  extent  and  value  of  which  were  long  unsuspected  even  by 
such  eager  seekers  for  mines  as  the  early  voyagers.  It  was  often  the 
theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts  on  a  small  scale,  and  its  early  history,  which 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  New  England  colonies,  includes  more 
than  one  episode  of  tragic  interest.  Yet  it  has  never  filled  nn  important 
])lace  in  the  history  of  civilization  in  America,  and  it  was  a  mere  make- 
weight in  adjusting  the  balance  of  losses  and  acquisitions  by  the  two  great 
1-Airopcan  powers  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  contended  here  for  colonial 
supremacy. 

Acadia  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  French  very  soon  after  the 
voyages  of  Cabot,  and  to  have  been  visited  occasionally  by  Breton  fisher- 
men almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years  these  adventurous  toilers  of  the  sea  prosecuted  their 
dangerous  calling  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  near  shores 
before  any  effective  attempt  at  colonization  was  made.  It  was  not  until 
1 540  that  a  Picard  gentleman,  Jean  Francois  de  Roberval,  was  appointed 
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viceroy  of  Canada,  and  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  within  the  St.  Law- 
rence.' Owing  to  the  unexpected  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  want  of 
support  from  France,  the  enterprise  failed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 

abortive  cftbrts  of  De  la  Roche  in  1584 
and  in  1598,-  no  new  attempt  at  French 
colonization  was  made  for  more  than 
half  a  century  afterward,  when  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  IV.  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  latent  spirit  of  adventure.  In  1603 
Pierre  de  Guast,  Sicur  do  Monts,  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  Acadia,  with 
powers  extending  over  all  the  inhabit- 
able shores  of  America  north  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia.-'  \'ast  as  was  this 
domain,  his  real  authority  was  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits.  Setting  sail  from 
France  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1604, 
De  Monts,  accompanied  by  Champlain, 
came  in  sight  of  Sable  Island  on  the  1st 
of  May,  and  a  week  later  made  the  main- 
land at  Cape  La  Heve.  Subsequently 
he  doubled  the  southwestern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  coasting 
siEUR  DE  MOM-s.*  along  the  shore  of  what  is  now  known  as 


1  The  letters-patent  to  Roberval  copied  from 
the  original  parchment,  dated  Fontainbleau,  Jan. 
15,  1540,  is  in  MassijL/iusctts  Archive:  ;  Docu- 
ments Collected  in  France,  i.  373. 

2  Cf.  Hakluyt's  Westerne  Phuitins;,  pp.  36, 
loi,  197,  198.  A  copy  of  his  commission  is  in 
Massachusetts  Archives  ;  Documents  Collected  in 
France,  i.  431. 

s  The  patent  granted  to  Do  Monts,  with 
other  documents  confirming  his  claims,  was 
printed  at  the  time  in  a  small  volume,  copies  of 
which  are  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Charles  Deane 
and  in  the  Carter-Iirown  Library  (Cataloi;itc,\o\. 
ii.  no.  33).  It  may  also  be  seen  in  Lescarbot's 
//istoire  de  la  JVonvelle  France,  and  an  English 
translation  is  in  Williamson's  History  0/  Maine, 


i.  65  ,  ^iid  Harris's   X'oyaiies  (1705),  i.  813; 

cf.  H.;rrisse,  JVotes  sur  la  A'omiellt  France,  nos. 
14,  15,  27.   In  the  Massachusetts  Archives ;  Docu- 


ments Collected  in  France,  i.  (p.  435),  is  a  copy  of 
De  Monts's  proposition  to  the  King,  Henry  IV., 
dated  Nov.  6,  1603,  with  the  King's  remarks 
(p.  445),  and  the  "Lettrcs  Patentes  expediecs  en 
faveur  de  M.  de  Monts,"  signed  by  the  King  at 
Paris,  Dec.  18,  1603.  These  letters-])atent  made 
him  lieutenant-general  of  Acadia  (40^  t'  46^  N. 
lat.)  for  ten  years  ;  and  by  an  ordinance  (p.  451) 
all  persons  were  prohibited  to  trade  within  his 
government;  and  (p.  453)  the  King  orders  all 
duties  to  be  remitted  on  merchandise  sent  home 
by  De  Moi\ts.  Cf.  Faillon,  Colonic  Francaise  an 
Canada,  i.  ;  and  Guerin,  Les  iVavigations  Jran- 
faises. 

*  [This  follows  a  copy  of  a  water-color  draw- 
ing in  the  .)/assachusetts  Archives :  Documents 
Collected  in  France,  i.  441,  called  a  portrait  of 
De  Monts  from  an  original  at  Versailles.  Mr. 
Parkman  tells  me  that  he  was  misled  by  this 
reference  of  Mr.  Poore  in  stating  that  a  por- 
trait of  De  Monts  existed  at  Versailles  (Pio- 
neers, p.  222) ;  since  a  later  examination  has  not 
revealed  such  a  canvas,  and  the  picture  may 
be  considered  as  displaying  the  costume  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  period,  if  there  is  doubt  con- 
cerning its  connection  with  De  Monts.  There 
is  another  engraving  of  it  in  Drake's  Nooks  and 
Corners  of  the  New  Eaglaml  Coast.  —  Ed.] 
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the  Bay  of  Fundy,  he  finally  determined  to  effect  a  settlement  on  a  little 
island  ^  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River.     Here  several  small 
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1  [This  island,  now  known  as  Doucliet  Is- 
land, is  a  few  miles  within  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croi.v  River,  which  empties  into  Passamaquoddy 
Hay.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  commissioners  of  Great  Hritain  and  the 
United  States  were  endeavoring  to  define  the 
St.  Croix  River,  which  by  treaty  had  been  fixed 
as  the  eastern  bound  of  the  new  nation,  this 
VOL.   IV.  —  i3. 


island  played  an  important  part.  The  maps 
were  not  conclusive  respecting  the  historic  St. 
Croix,  some  of  them,  like  that  of  Bellin  in 
Charlevoix's  History  (1744).  rather  indicating 
the  Magaguadavic  River,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bay;  but  the  discovery  in  17917  of  the 
foundation-stones  of  De  Monts's  houses  on  this 
island,  with   large   trees  growing   above   them. 
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buildings  were  erected,  and  tliC  little  company  of  seventy-nine  in  all  pre 
pared  to  pass  the  winter.  Bcfoiv,  spring  nearly  one  half  of  their  number 
died;  and  in  the  following  summer,  after  the  arrival  of  a  small  reinforce- 
ment, it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  place.  The  coast  was  carefully  ex- 
plored as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  but  without  finding  any  spot  which 
satisfied  their  fastidious  tastes ;  '  ai'd  the  settlement  was  then  transferred 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  to  what  is  now  called  Annapolis  Basin,  but 
which  De  Mont?  had  designated  Uie  year  before  as  Port  Royal.  Here  a 
portion  of  the  companj'  was  left  10  pass  a  second  winter,  while  De  Monts 
returned  to  France,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of 
the  monopoly  granted  him  by  the  Crown. 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  he  again  reiched  his  settlement, —  only  to 
find  ir  reduced  to  two  individuals.  After  a  winter  of  great  suffering,  I'ont- 
grave,  who  had  been  left  in  command  during  the  absence  of  De  Monts, 
weary  with  waiting  for  succor,  had  determined  to  sail  for  France,  leaving 
these  two  brave  men  to  guard  the  buildings  and  other  property.  He  had 
but  just  sailed  when  Jean  de  Poutrincourt,  the  lieutenant  of  De  Monts, 
arrived  with  the  long-expected  help.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
recall  Pontgrave,  if  he  could  be  found  on  the  coast,  and  these  were  fortu- 
nately successful.  He  w;-..,  fliscovered  at  Cape  i:  ble,  and  at  once  returned  ; 
but  soon  afterward  he  sailcri  again  for  France.-  Another  winter  was  passed 
at  Port  Royal,  pleasantly  enough  according  to  the  accounts  of  Champlain 
and  Lescarbot ;  but  in  the  early  summer,  orders  to  abandon  the  settlement 
were  received  from  De  Monts,  whose  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
Indians  had  been  rescinded.  The  settlers  reluctantly  left  their  new  home, 
and  the  greater  part  '<(  ihom  reached  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  in  October, 
1607.  The  first  attempt  at  French  colonization  in  Acadia  was  as  abortive 
as  Popham's  English  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahock  in  the  follow- 
ing year.'^ 

Three  years  later,  Poutrincourt,  to  whom  De  Monts  had  granted  Port 


sottleci  the  question.  The  island  bears  evidence 
of  having  considerably  wasted  bv  the  wash  of 
the  river,  and  its  few  acres  are  at  present  hardly 
larj;e  enough  for  the  i)urpose  it  served  in  1604. 
It  is  known  that  then  the  colonists  resorted  to 
the  main  shore  for  their  planting.  The  island 
now  h.is  a  cottage  upon  it,  which  bears  aloft  a 
small  light,  to  aid  river  navig.ition,  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
deepest  water  being  on  the  easterly  side.  The 
Editor  examined  the  island  in  1SS2,  but  could 
not  find  that  any  traces  of  De  Monts's  colony 
now  remained,  though  fragments  of  "  French 
brick"  were  found  there  by  William  Willis 
twenty  years  ago.  Cf.  Hannay's  Aatdiii,  p.  74 ; 
Parkman's  Pioneers  of  Frtince^T^.  227;  William- 
son's Mtiiiic,  i.  190 ;  ii.  57S ;  Holmes's  Aiiiuils, 
i.  149.  In  a  survey  of  179S  the  island  is  called 
Hone  Island  ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  called, 
because  of  its  p-);;ition.  Neutral  Island.     A  plan 


of  the  buildings  is  given  on  the  opposite  p.age. 
-  Kn.] 

1  [  Fin-  this  exploration,  see  ch.  iii.  —  I^D.] 
-  [There   is  an  essay  on    Pontgrave   in  the 
.Mi'/(iiii,vs   of    Benjamin    Suite,    Ottawa,    1S76, 
p.  31.  — Ed.T 

•'  [The  question  of  eiirly  Dutch  sojourns  or 
settlements  on  the  coast  is  examined  in  J.  \V. 
De  Peystcr's  T/h-  Dutch  at  the  A'orth  Pole,  and 
the  Diiteh  in  Mtiine,  1S57,  and  his  Proofs  con- 
sidered of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Acadie  hy  the 
Dutch,  1S5S  ;  and  traces  of  remains  at  Pemaijuid 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Dutch;  but  see  John- 
ston in  the  J'o/'ham  Memorial,  anil  in  History  oj 
Bristol  and  lUemen  ;  Sewall's  Ancient  Domin- 
ions of  Maine.  The  early  settlements  of  this 
region  arc  alst)  tracked  in  li.  F.  De  Costa's 
Coasts  of  Maine.  Cf.  A'e-tV  England  Historicai 
and  Genealogical  Register,  1853,  p.  213;  1877, 
p.  337.  — El). j 
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Royal,  set  sail  from  Dieppe  to  found  a  new  c^'.  i.j,  on  the  site  of  the  aban- 
doned settlement.  The  deserted  houses  wero  .■■lir!  oi.(\\pied,  and  a  brighter 
futi:re  seemed  to  await  the  new  enterpri?-:  Bu;  this  expectation  was 
doomed    to  a  speedy  disappointment.      A':   .    a  ♦ew    years  of  struggling; 
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'-  [This  cut  follows  Champlain's  ill  the  1613  Open  sqiwrc.    O,  P^ilisade.    /».  Houses  of  D'Or- 

cilition.     It  represents,  —  ./,  De  Monts's  house,  ville,  Thampbin,  and  Chnmpd  ire.    (?.  blouses  of 

A,  Common  building,  tor  rainy  days.     C,  Store-  Boulay  aiul  artisan.^.     A',  houses  of  CJenestou, 

house.     D,  liuilding  for  the  guard.     E.  l;iack-  Sourin,  and  artisans.      ?,  Houses  of  Beauu.ont, 

smith's  .shop.     F,  Carpenter's  house.     (J,  Well,  la  Motte  Ponrioii,  and  Fongerav.     I',  Curate's 

//,  Oven.     /.Kitchen,     y^  and  .1/,  Gardens,    .\',  house.     .V,  Gardens,     K,  Rivjr.  — Ed,] 
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existence,  the  English  colonists  determined  to  expel  the  French  as  in- 
truders on  the  territory  belonj^in^  to  them.  In  16 1 3  an  English  ship, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Ar{,'all,  appeared  off  Mount  Desert, 
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where  a  little  company  of  the  French,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Gucrcheville,'  had  established  themselves  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians.     The  French  were  too  few  to  offer  even  a  show  of  resistance,  and 
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'  [According  to  Parknian,  the  elaborate  no-     are  dra\vn  from  the  Mentoires  de  FAbbi  de  Choisy. 
rices  of  Madame  dc  Guercheville  in  the  French     —  Ed.] 
biographicaf  dictionaries  of  Hoefer  and  Michaud 
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the  landing;  of  tlic  Enfjlish  was  not  disputed.  \\\  an  unworthy  trick,  and 
witliout  the  knowled^'e  of  the  French,  Ar^all  obtained  possession  of  tlic 
royal  commission;  and  then,  dismissing  half  of  his  prisoners  to  seek  in 
an  open  boat  for  succor  from  any  fishing  vessel  of  their  own  country  they 
mij;ht  chance  to  meet,  he  carried  the  others  with  him  to  Virginia.  The 
same  year  Argall  was  sent  back  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  to  finish  the  work  of  expelling  the  French.  With  three  vessels 
he  visited  successively  Mount  Desert  and  St.  Croi.x,  where  he  destroyed 
the  I'"rcnch  buildings,  and  then,  crossing  to  Port  Royal,  seized  whatever 
he  could  carry  away,  killed  the  cattle,  and  burned  the  houses  to  the 
ground.  Having  done  this,  he  sailed  for  Virginia,  leaving  the  colonists 
to  support  themselves  as  the)-  best  could.  Port  Royal  was  not,  however, 
abandoned  by  them,  and  it  continued  to  drag  out  a  precarious  existence. 
Seventy-five  years  later,  its  entire  population  did  not  exceed  six  hun- 
dred, and  in  the  whole  peninsula  there  were  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
inhabitants.' 

Meanwhile,  in  l6ji.  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scotchman  of  some  liter- 
ary pretensions,  had  obtained  from  King  James  a  charter  (dated  Sept.  10. 
162 1 )  for  the  lordship  and  barony  of  New  Scotland,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Hrunswick. 
Under  this  grant  he  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonization ; 
I      ^  /  s  _/?       and  in  1625  he  undertook  to  in- 


'Ya.^cL 


ise  fresh  life  into  his  enterprise 
by  parcelling  out  the  territory 
into  baronetcies.'-^  Nothing  came 
of  the  scheme,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Germains.  in  1632,  Great  l^ritain  surrendered  to  France  all  the 
places  occupied  by  the  English  within  these  limits.  Two  years  before 
this,  however,  Alexander's  rights  in  a  part  of  the  territory  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Claude  and  Charles  de  la  Tour;  •'  and  shortly  after  the  peace, 
the    Chevalier   Razilly   was   appointed    by    Louis    XIII.    governor   of  the 


\A 


'  .Xccording  tu  .t  careful  census  t.ikcii  in 
1OS6,  the  whole  popuLition  of  .\cadia  \v.is  915, 
including  30  soldier^;  and  there  were  in  the 
whole  colonv  9S6  horned  cattle,  759  sheep,  and 
60S  swine.  (Murdoch's  Ifislcry  of  .Wr-.a  Scotia, 
i.  166,  167.)  In  16S9  the  census  gave  the  \vh(jle 
po|)ulation  as  Soj.  (/Nil.,  p.  177.)  Comment- 
ing on  the  almost  stationary  condition  of  the 
colonv  for  nearly  a  century,  Murdoch  justlv 
remarks  :  "  It  is  a  subject  of  grave  reflection, 
that  after  eighty-four  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  founding  of  Port  Royal  in  1605.  and  notwith- 
standing the  expense  of  money  and  all  the  exer- 
tions of  De  Monts,  routrincourt,  La  Tour,  Denis, 
and  others,  men  highlv  quaiitied  for  the  task  of 
colonization,  the  results  should  be  so  trifling 
Manv  of  the  settlements  were  nfiw  desolate  and 
abandoned,   and    none    of    them    prosperous. 


Nearly  forty  years  before,  D'.Vulnay  h.ul  be- 
sieged .St.  John  with  a  flotilla  and  five  hunihxil 
men,  and  the  defenders  had  been  |)robal)h  nu- 
merous. The  contests  and  discords  of  ambitious 
leaders  contributed,  doubtless,  to  this  unfavor- 
able state  of  things;  but  the  incessant  inter- 
ferences and  invasions  which  the  English  at 
lioston  carried  on,  must  be  consiilered  as  the 
chief  causes  of  retarding  the  progress  of  French 
settlement  in  .Acailia." 

-  [See  Vol.  III.  chaj).  i.x. —  Ln.] 

■'  The  grant  from  Sir  William  Alexander, 
dated  in  1630,  was  recorded  at  lioston  in  the 
Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds  (liber  iii.  folio  2-(i) 
in  1C59.  This  w.as  to  secure  an  English  regis- 
try, as  the  region,  since  Sedgwick's  expedition 
in  1654,  had  become  subject  to  England,  .nul 
seemed  likelv  to  continue  so. 
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whole  of  Acadia.*     He  designated  as  his  lieutenants  Charles  de  la  Tour  for 
the  portion  east  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  Charles  de  Menou,  Sieur  d'Aulnay- 
Charnis^,  for  the  portion  west  of  that  river.     The  former  established  him- 
self on  the  River  St.  John  where  the 
city  of  St.  John  now 
latter  at  Ca.itine,  on  the 
of  Penobscot  Hay.     Sliortly  after  his  appointment,    j^/CtC'C'f^'^-%^ ''^wj 
La  Tour  attacked  ;uul  tlrove  away  a  small  party  of  ^^ 

Plymouth  men  who  had  set  up  a  trading-post  at  Machlas ;  and  in  1635 
D'Aulnay  treated  another  party  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  in  a  similar 
way."      In   retaliation   for  this  attack,   Plymouth   hired  and   despatched  a 


John  where  the      jf''y^     ^    ^^-n  ^^ 

stands,  am!  the    f^li^^  ZmC^  ^Gy^^-f'^ 

he  eastern  shore     ^^ 


^< 


,^^^' 


K- 


J4a.lLcta.rte, 


M.\i'   OF   ABOUT    1610.^ 


i« 


'  [The  contract,  M.-irch  27,  1632,  between 
Richelieu  .ind  De  Razilly  for  the  rcoccupation 
of  Port  Roy.il  is  in  Massachusetts  Archives ;  Doc- 
uments Collected  in  France  (i.  545);  .md  (p.  584) 
his  commission  to  take  possession  .ind  drive 
away  British  subjects,  with  (p.  5S6)  his  accept- 
ance.—  El).] 

-  Bradford,  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation, 
W-  -92.  33-- 


''  [This  follows  a  fac-similc  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Archives ;  Documents  Collected  in  France, 
i.  345,  where  it  is  called  "  Carte  pour  servir  i 
rintelligence  du  memoire  sur  la  Pesche  de 
roolues,  par  Jean  Michel,  en  1510.  Copie  de 
I'oritjinal  (Depot  dcs  Cartes)."  The  date  is 
clearly  wrcmg,  as  copied.  It  cannot  be  earlier 
than  Chaniplaiu's  time,  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  ilate  given.  —  En.] 
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vessel  commanded  by  one  Girlinp,  In  company  with  their  own  barque, 
with  twenty  men  iindor  Miles  Standish,  to  dispossess  the  French ;  Init 
the  expedition  failed  to  accomplish  anythinp.  Subsequently  the  two 
I""rcnch  commanders  quarrelled,  and,  enpapinp  in  active  hostilities,  made 


1,  i;. 


i(  ■  I 


' 


kvi'  "A 


'  \ 


o 

X 


X 

? 


efforts  (not  altogether  unsuccessful)  to  enlist  Massachusetts  in  their  quar- 
rel.    For  this  purpose  La  Tour  visited  Boston  in  person  in  the  summer 

'  [This  is  Champlain's  drawing  in  his  edition  place.    L,  River.    A/,  Moat.    A^,  Dwelling,  prob- 

of  1613.     Key :  /4,  House  of  artisans.     ^,  Plat-  ably  of  De  Monts  and  others.    O,  Storehouse  for 

form  for  cannon.    C,  Storehouse.    Z>,  Pontgrave  ships' equipments,  rebuilt  and  used  as  a  dwelling 

and  Champlain.     E,  Blacksmith.     F.  Palisade,  by  Boulay  later.    /'.Gate.    These  buildings  were 

6^, Bakery.    .A^,  Kitchen.    /.Gardens.   A',  Burial-  at  the  present  Lower  Granville.  —  Ed.] 
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of  1^)43,  and  was  hospitably  entertained.'  He  was  not  able  to  secure  the 
direct  co-operation  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  was  permitted  to  liire  four 
vessels  and  a  pinnace  to  aid  him  in  his  attack  on  D'Auhiay.'''  The  expe- 
dition was  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  :»  mill  and  some  standing,'  corn, 
bclonginp  to  his  rival.  In  the  following  joar  La  Tour  made  a  second 
visit  to  Hoston  for  further  help;  but  he  was  able  only  to  procure  the 
writing,'  of  threatening  letteis  from  the  Massachusetts  authorities  to  D'Aul- 
na)-.  Not  l«)n^  after  La  Tour's  departure  from  Hoston,  envojs  from 
D'.Aulnay  arriv'd  here;  and  after  considerable  delay  a  treaty  was  signed 
plcdtjint,'  the  colonists  to  neutrality,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  in  the  following  year;  but  it  was  not 
until  two  years  later  that  it  was  ratified  by  new  envojs  from  the  crafty 
Frtiichman.'' 

In  thii  interval  D'AuInay  capturc<i  by  asfiault  I-a  Tour's  fort  at  'it.  John, 
securing  booty  to  a  large  amount;  anr"  i  »ew  weeks  afterward  Madame  la 
Tour,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  no;  It^s  warlike  turn  than  her  husband, 
and  who  had  bravely  defended  the  fort,  ditd  of  shame  and  mortification. 
La  Tour  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities ;  but  he  finally  made  good  his 
losses,  and  in  1653  he  married  the  widow  of  his  rival,  who  had  died  two  or 
three  years  before  * 

In  1654,  in  accordance  with  secret  instructions  from  Cromwell,  the  whole 
of  Acadia  was  subjugated  by  an  English  force  from  Boston  under  the  com- 
mand   of    Major    Robert 


IllcUlU       Ul         itl.lJOl  I\.UUl.IL  f^  ^j 

Sedgwick,  of  Charlcstown.         Ck.^>-WiK^-/-     I^^^nT 
and  Captain  John  Lever-  C:><,A  3^  J    "^i 

ctt,   of   Boston.     To    the  V  C^^ 


,j*vM.C/^ 


le  V 

latter  the  temporary  gov-  ^v^ 

ernmcnt  of  the  country  was  intrusted.  Incfiect- 
ual  complaints  of  this  aggression  were  made  to 
the  British  Government ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Westminster  in  the  following  year  England  was 
left  in  possession,  and  the  question  of  title  was  referred  to  commissioners. 
In  1656  it  was  made  a  province  by  Cromwell,  who  appointed  Sir  Thomas 
Temple  governor,  and  granted  the  whole  territorj-  to  Temple  and  to  one 
William  Crown  and  Stephen  de  l.i  Tour,  son  of  the  late  governor.  The 
rights  of  the   latter  were   purchased    by  the   other  two   proprietors,   and 


f   '  ' 


'  Winthrop,  History  of  A'c:v  En^lanJ,  i.  109. 

-  The  agreement  for  these  vessels,  dated 
June  30,  1643,  lietwecn  La  Tour  and  Edward 
Gibbons,  is  in  the  Suffolk  Deeds,  i.  7,  8  (printed 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1880) ; 
and  a  mortgage  of  La  Tour's  fort  or  planta- 
tion to  Gibbons,  dated  May  13.  1645,  *^  security 
for  the  payment  of  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
four  pounds,  with  interest,  is  recorded  on  folio 
10.  Neither  instrument  was  recorded  onti] 
1652. 

VOL.    IV.  — 19. 


•  A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  Records,  ix.  59,  60,  and  the  Latin  transla- 
tion is  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Original 
Papers,  pp.  146,  147. 

•  The  marriage  contract  between  La  Tour 
and  Madame  d'Aulnay,  which  is  dated  Feb.  24, 
1655.  was  printed  in  the  original  French,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and 
Hiilorual  Society  of  Quebec,  iii.  236-241.  An 
English  translation  is  in  Murdoch's  History  of 
Xcn-a  Scplia,  i.  120-123. 
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Acadia  remained  in  possession 
in  1667,  when  it  was  ceded  to 


PF.NTACiJET    (CASTINE)  ' 


of  the  English  until  the  treaty  of  Breda, 

France  with  undefined  limits.' 

Very  Httlc  was  done  by 
the  French  to  settle  and  im- 
prove the  country;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  England 
after  the  accession  of  William 
III.,  it  was  again  conquered 
by  an  expedition  fitted  out 
at  Boston  under  Sir  William 
Fhips.  He  sailed  from  lios- 
ton  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1690,  with  a  frigate  of  forty 
guns,  two  sloops,  one  of  si.\- 
teen  guns  and  the  other  of 
eight  guns,  and  with  four 
smaller  vessels;  and  after  re- 
ducing St.  John,  Port  Royal, 
and  other  French  settlements, 
and  appointing  an  English 
governor,  he  returned,  with  a 
booty  sufficient,  it  was  thought, 
to  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
the  expedition.^  This  result 
was  a  signal  triumph  for  the 
New  England  colonies,  and 
when  Phips  became,  in   1692, 


(^ 


'  [.\mor.g  those  whom  the  tre.ity  of  IJreda  which  may  date  to  the  time  of  the  Gucrcheville 
released  from  military  service  at  Quebec,  was  expedition  in  1613.  Sonic  traces  of  Fort  Pen- 
the  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  Jean  Vin- 
cent, Karon  de  St. 
Castine,  who  now 
took  to  life  among  \^_^ 
the  Indians,  and 
liccame  the  son-in- 
law    of    Madocka- 

wando,  or  Matakando,  the  chief  sachem  of  the 
Eastern  Indians.  He  aftcr\vard  lived  on  the  pe- 
ninsula still  l)caring  his  name,  near  the  head  of 
Penobscot  Hay,  at  Fort  Pentagoet,  —  a  defence 
which  the  French  had  built  as  early  probably  as  tagiiet  still  remain,  representing  probably  the 
i6j6,  on  the  site  possibly  of  an  earlier  fort,    magazine  and  well.    The  Knglish  surrendered  it 


^/'^^A 


*  [For  the  relations  of  this  expedition  to  the  general  events  of  the  harrowing  war  of  that  year, 
sec  chapter  vii.  of  the  present  volume.  —  Kn.) 

•  [The  site  of  the  old  fort  was  on  the  shore,  at  a  point  just  below  tne  letter  i  in  the  name  Castint 
on  the  peninsula.    Harrisse  (no.  198)  cites  a  plan  of  1670  in  the  French  Archives.  —  Ed.] 
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the  first  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts  under  the  provincal  charter, 
Acadia  was  made  a  part  of  tlie  domain  included  in  it.  At  a  later  day 
it  was  with  no  little  indignation  and  mortification  that  New  England  saw 


SIR   WIU-IAM    I'HIPS.' 


to  the  French  in   1670.     In  if>74  .i  pirate  ship 
from   lioston   captured   the   post   and   took    Dc 

Chambly  and  otli- 
crs  prisoners. 
( Frontenac,  Que- 
bec, Nov.  14,1674, 
to  the  minister,  in 
.)/,i.'Siti/itis,/fs  Ar- 
thhi-s  ;  /),>(■«- 
nii-iits  Collvctid ill  Fiiiiuf,  ii.  287,  291.)  .\  Piitch 
fiinate  captured  the  fort  in  1676.  (asiine  in 
later  years  made  I'entagoct  the  liasc  ol  many 
warlike  movements,  in  Icigue  with  his  Indian 


(^AiUffft^ 


friends,  against  the  Knglish,  till  his  return  to 
Fr.ance  in  170.S,  when  he  left  the  "younger  t'as- 
tinc,"  a  half-breed,  behind,  who  is  also  a  charac 
ter  of  frequent  prominence  in  later  days.  Cf. 
Wheeler's  History  0/  distiiic :  Williamson's 
.,1/i;/»;c,i.  471,  etc,  (with  references);  Maine  Hist. 
Colt.  iii.  124,  vi.  110,  and  vii.,  by  J.  K.  Ciodfrey, 
who  also  has  a  paper  on  the  younger  fastine  in 
the  Historical  Ma\;,i:iiu\  1S7;,  ("f.  .^f.iiii,-  /fist. 
t'l'//..  vol.viii. ;  .Mat;.. l III.  Hist.  iSS^,  p.UCi;.— Kd.) 
'  [This  likeness  is  accc))ted,  but  lacks  nii- 
doubted  verification ;  cf.  Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston, 
ii,  36, —  Ed.] 
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the  conquered  territory  relinquished  to  the  French  by  the  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697 ;  but  the  story  of  the  later  period  belongs  to  a  subsequent 
volume. 

Acadia  had  been  the  home  of  civilized  men  for  nearly  a  hundred  years; 
but  there  was  almost  nothin^j  to  show  as  the  fruits  of  this  long  occupation 
of  a  virgin  soil.  It  had  produced  no  men  of  narked  character,  and  its 
historj-  was  little  more  than  the  record  of  feuds  between  pctlj-  chiefs,  and  of 
feeble  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  more  jjowerful  neighbors.  Madame  la 
Tour  alone  »:xhibits  the  courage  and  energy  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  three  generations  of  settlers  were  placed. 
At  the  end  of  a  centurj-  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  settlements  spread 
along  the  coast,  passing  tranquilly  from  allegiance  to  one  liuropcan  sov- 
ereign to  allegiance  to  another  of  different  speech  and  religion.  A  few 
luindred  miles  awaj',  another  colonj-  founded  sixteen  years  after  the  first 
venture  of  De  Monts,  and  with  scarcely  a  larger  number  of  settlers,  waged 
a  successful  war  with  sickness,  poverty,  and  neglect,  and  made  a  slow  and 
steady  progress,  until,  with  ii.s  own  consent,  it  was  united  with  a  still  more 
prosperous  colony  founded  twenty-three  >'ears  after  the  first  settlement  at 
Tort  Royal.  There  are  few  more  suggestive  contrasts  than  that  which  the 
history  of  Acadia  presents  when  set  side  by  side  with  the  history  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts;  and  what  is  true  of  its  carlj'  is  not  less  true  of 
its  later  history. 
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I^'HE  original  authorities  ....  .he  early  history  of  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia' 
are  tl»*"  contemporaneous  narratives  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  and  Marc  Lescarbot. 
TI)ous;h  Champlain  comes  within  our  observation  as  a  companion  of  De  Monts,  a  separate 
chapter  in  this  volume  is  given  to  his  personal  history  and  his  writings. 

Of  the  personal  liistory  of  Marc  Lescarbot  we  know  much  less  than  of  that  of  Cham- 
|)lain.  He  was  'lon  at  Vervins,  probably  i)etween  1580  and  1590,  and  was  a  lawyer  in 
Paris,  where  he  had  an  e.xtensive  practice,  and  was  the  author  of  several  worivs  ;  only 
one,  or  r.ither  a  part  of  one,  concerns  our  present  inquiry.-    This  was  an  account  of  the 


'  [Kohl  {Discai'try  of  Maine,  p.  334)  thinks 
that  tlio  name  iMrcadiii  appca  d  first  in  Rus- 
colli's  m.i|)  of  1561.  The  origin  of  the  name 
.Ltuliv  usually  given  is  a  derivation  from  the 
Indian  A</Ui>diliauki,  the  place  of  the  poUcKk 
{/listoriiiil  M,if^'iizint\\.  84),  or  a  Gallicized  ren- 
I'cring  of  the  quoddy  of  our  day,  as  preserved  in 
r.issamaquoddy  and  the  like.  Cf.  Principal 
Dawson  on  the  name,  in  the  C'lnadum  Antiifuti- 
riitn,  October,  1876,  and  Miiiite  Hist.  .SV.  Coil. 
i.  27.  The  word  Aiadu-  is  said  to  lie  first  used 
as  the  name  of  the  country  in  the  letters-patent 
lit  the  Sieur  de  Monts. —  Ed.) 

'•'  Histoirt  dt  la  Xini'ilU  France,  contenant  Us 
navigations,  diconferles,  el  habitations  fails  par  Us 


Francois  h  Indcs  Occidentales  d-"  Xoicxllc  France 
soiiz  I'atvcti  iS"  I'aut/iorilt'  dc  noz  A'ois  Trcs  Chre- 
tiens, el  tes  diverses  fortunes  d'iceiix  en  l\\eciUii>n 
de  ces  ehoses,  def>uis  cent  ans  •usi/iies  1)  /;«/.  Fn 
quoy  est  comprise  t'Histoire  .Morale,  XitureUe  &• 
Geoj^rafihique  de  la  dite province.  A'-ec  Us  Tables 
i&*  Figures  a'icelle.  Far  .^/arc  Lescarbot,  Avocal 
en  Parlement,  Temoin  oculairc  d'vne  partie  des 
ehoses  ici  recitfes.  \  Paris,  chez  Jean  Milot, 
tenant  sa  boutique  sur  les  dcgre  de  la  grand' 
salle  du  Palais.     1609.    8vo.  pp.  888. 

[Lescarbot  was  in  the  country  with  De  Monts, 
and  again  with  Poutrincourt  in  1606-7.  Charle- 
voix calls  his  narrative  "sincere,  well-informed, 
sensible,  and  impartial."    The  third  book  covers 
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settlement  of  l)c  Montu  in  Acadia,  which  was  translated  into  En^^lish  by  a  Protestant 
cierjiyman  named  Pierre  Erondelle,  and  which  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  life  at  Port 
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Carlicr's  voyanc ;  the  fourth  and  tifth  cover 
thciitc  of  Do  Mont'<,  i'otitrincoiirt,  ChamiiKiiii, 
etc. ;  while  the  sixth  is  given  to  the  nnlives. 
The  first  edition  (1609)  is  very  rare.  Kich  in 
iSjj  priced  it  at  £1  \s.  Recent  »alcs  much  ex- 
ceed that  sum:  Itollon  C'orncy,  in  1871,  £2-; 
l.cclcrc,  no.  749,  l.ioo  francs,  and  no.  2,Sj6,  .150 
francs;  Quaritch,  ^40;  anolhcr  Londim  lat.i- 
logue,  in  187S,  ^45.  t  f.  Ilarrissc,  .\\<lis  siir  ta 
A'ouxvllc  Fratiif,  nos.  16  and  17;  Sabin's  /'/i- 
tioiiiiry,  no.  4o,i6<);  Tcrnaux-Compans,  lUhl. 
Anii'r.  no.  jjl  ;  Kariliaull,  pp.  iS<>-,S7.  There  arc 
copies  in  the  I'jrtci-lliown  ( C'lZ/a/iyMi',  ii.  87) 
and   .Murphy   collections. 

This  edition,  as  well  as  the  later  ones,  usu- 
ally has  iHiund  with  it  a  collection  of  Ixscarbot's 
verses,  Lcs  Muses  ile  /./  A'iUivctU-  France,  and 
aniong  them  a  comincmoralivc  jioem  on  a  battle 
l)ctwcen  MemlHirtou,  a  chief  of  the  ncighbor- 
hofid,  and  the  "  .Sauvages  .\rmor-chi(|uois." 

The  Liter  editions  of  the  history  were  succes- 
sively enlarged;  that  of  161.S  nuich  extended, 
and  of  a  diffe.cnt  arrangement.  The  edition  of 
iCii  is  priced  by  Dufosse,  v*<o  frauts.  There 
are  copies  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
-Murphy  and  Carter- llrown  {Cahilo^u,  ii.  117) 
collections  ;  cf.  Harrisse,  no.  23. 

The  edition  of  1612  was  the  one  selected  by 
Tross,  of  Paris,  in  iTSO,  to  reprint.  There  arc 
co))ics  in  the  Astor  and  Harvard  College  Libra- 
ries ;  cf.  Harrisse,  no.  25 :  Field's  ///<//<;//  Ihbli- 
oi^riif'/iv,  no.  917;  Friiiliv  Ciitiili\i;iie,  no.  103.  It 
seems  to  l)e  the  same  as  the  1611  edition,  with 
the  eriata  corrected. 

The  edition  of  161S  cimtains,  additionally, 
the  second  voyage  of  I'oiitrincourt  ;  and  enter- 
ing into  his  dispute  with  ihe  Jesuits,  lA'scarbot 
takes  sides  against  the  latter.  This  edition  is 
severally  prii>;d  by  Ixclerc,  no.  2,837,  at  S50 
francs  ;  by  Du'osse,  ,it  9^0  francs.  Rich  had 
priced  it  in  1832  at  /.";  i.v.  There  arc  copies 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Carter- 
lirown  (Ciitiilji,'iu,  ii.  201)  Collection;  cf.  Har- 
risse, lio.  31 ;  Field's  Iiiditin  Iiibtii\rn(<h\\  no. 
915.  Some  authoritivs  report  copy  or  copies 
with  iOi7  for  the  ;la;e. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  more  maps  than 
the  general  one  and  another  appeared  in  the 
original  1609  edition  ;  Sabin  and  the  llitlh  dita- 
liXiic  give  three.  In  the  lOil  edition  there  is 
reference  in  the  text  to  three  m.aps ;  but  another 
map  (Port  Royal)  is  often  found  in  it,  and  the 
161S  edition  has  usually  the  four  maps.  The 
Hnth  L\it,iU\s;ue  says  that  no  map  belonged  to 
the  English  edition ;  the  map  found  in  the 
Grcnville  copy,  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  copy,  1x.-longing  to  the  French  ori- 
ginal.     Sabin,  however,  gives  it  a  map.     The 


general  map  i«  rcprcHluccd  in  Tross'i  re|>rint,  in 
Faillon's  Colioiu'  Friinfiiisf  an  Canaiia,  ami  in 
the  J'ifliam  Mtmoriat ;  and  a  part  of  11  in  the 
M(mi<rial  Hiilory  i>/  /i'>sli>ii,  i.  49.  The  Calj- 
Itxui  ol  the  Library  of  Parliament  (Canadian), 
185S,  p.  1614,  shows  two  maps  of  the  St.  Ijw- 
rencc  River  and  gulf,  copied  from  originals  by 
Lescarbdl  in  the  Paris  archives. 

Among  the  other  procluctiims  of  Ix:scarbol  is 
the  /.a  ( \<ii:  trsi,»i  il.s  Saii;ai,'is i/ui  out  tli  IhtftuUs 
liaii'  la  .Vi'uiM-  France  telle  aniie  1610,  aree  un 
reeil  i/«  I'opij^-e  Jii  Sieur  tie  /'i'U(rini<'urf,  ythiih 
Sabin  calls  "prolMlily  the  rarest  of  IxscarlHit's 
books;"  cf.  Harrisse,  no.  21.  .\nothcr  tract, 
pid)lished  in  Paris  in  1O12  —  Kelatton  Jermere  Jt 
<<•  qui  I'esi  fasse  au  ••■.'vai^e  </«  Sieur  Ji  Foutnn- 
ei'urt  tu  la  Xmivelle  France  Jef<uis  •lui;!  mois  en 
fa,  supplementing  his  l.irger  work  —  h"-*  licen 
reprinted  in  the  Arc/ii:cs  curieuics  tie  riliiltire 
lie  France,  vol.  xv.  In  iCiiS  he  prinle<l  a  tract  — 
l.e  Foul  lie  I'an,  sur  Ic  i,f\'s  </.■  /■;  France,  fiir  le 
Franc  Gtiulois  —  a(ldresse<l  to  Louis  XIIL,  urg- 
ing him  to  the  coiKpiest  of  the  savages  of  the 
west  ;  Sundcrlauii  Calah\uc,  no.  4,933,  £\o,  la.-. 
It  is  translated  in  Poor's  Gorges  in  the  Fofham 
Mcniinial,  p.  140. 

.\nother  nearly  contemporary  account  of  the 
l)e  Monts  expedition  is  fountl  in  Cayet's  Chri'n- 
I'li'xic  Siftcuairc  1 609  (S.-ibin's  /'/.//.'//.irr,  vol.  iii. 
no.  1 1,027)  a  precursor  of  the  Mcrcure  Fraufaiu; 
which  for  a  long  while  chronicled  the  yearly 
events.  Cf.  an  Knglish  version  from  the  A/criure 
in  Afa:;aziue  of  .Imerican  //islory,  ii.  49. 

Lescarbot's  account  of  the  natives  mav  !< 
supple-nented  by  that  in  lliartl's  A'elatian.  Han- 
nay  (chap,  ii.)  and  the  other  historians  of  .Xcadia 
treat  this  subject,  and  Father  Vetromile,  S.  J.,  at 
one  time  a  missionary  amimg  the  present  rem- 
nants of  the  western  triU-s  of  Ac.idi.i,  preparci! 
an  account  of  their  history,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  vii.  ;  and  in  |8<)6 
he  issued  the  Almakis  and  their  //islory.  He 
died  in  1S81,  and  his  manuscript  Dictionary  0/ 
the  Aknaki  Dialects  is  now  in  the  archives  of 
the  Hepartment  of  the  Interior  at  Washington; 
I'rocccliiif^s  of  the  Xumismatic  Society  0/  J'kila- 
lielf'hia,  iSSi,  p.  33;  cf.  al.-o  Mauraull,  Hntoire 
ties  Ahhiaquis.  Williamson.  History  0/  .Maine, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xvM.,  etc.,  enlarges  on  the  tril>al  vari- 
eties of  the  Indians  of  the  western  part  of  Aca- 
dia, and  (p.  469)  on  the  Etechemin.s,  or  those 
easi  of  the  Penob.scot ;  and  laier  (p.  47S),  on 
the  .Micmacs  or  Souri(|uoi.s,  who  were  farther 
e.T.st.     Williamson's  references  are  useful. 

Shea,  in  his  notes  to  Charlr,vix,  i.  276. 
says:  "Chainplain  says  the  Kcmieliec  Indians 
were  Etcchemins.  Their  language  differed  from 
the  Micmac.    The  name  Abenaki  seems  tu  have 
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Rnjal.'  Me  appcnra  to  liavc  hcen  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  with  not  a  little 
of  the  French  vivacity,  and  altof;''ther  well  suited  to  he  a  pioneer  in  Western  civilization. 
His  narrative  covers  only  a  brief  pcri(Kl,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  colony  under  J)e 
Monts,  he  ceased  to  have  any  relations  with  Acadia.  He  is  sup|)oscd  to  have  died  about 
1630. 

The  advent  of  the  Jesuits  in  iCii  introduces  the /iVAi/w/i  of  their  order  as  a  source 
of  the  first  importance  ;  but  a  detailed  account  of  these  documents  belongs  to  another 
chapte'.'  From  the  first  of  the  series,  by  Fiither  Iliard,  and  from  his  letters  in  Carayon's 
I'remilrt  A  fission  ties  Ji'siiiUs  an  Cttnaiiii,  a  collection  ])ublishcd  in  I'aris  in  1864,  and 
drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Order  at  Home,  wc  have  the  sufferers' side  of  the  story 
of  Arg.-iU's  incursion;  while  from  the  English  marauder's  letters,  published  in  Purchas, 
vol.  iv.,  we  get  the  other  side.' 

Another  of  these  early  adventurers  who  has  left  a  personal  account  of  his  long- 
continued  but  fruitless  attempts  at  American  colonization  is  Nicolas  Denys,  a  native  of 
Tmir."..  So  early  as  1632  he  was  appointed  by  the  French  king  governor  of  the  territory 
iietwecn  Cape  Canso  and  Cape  Rosier.  Forty  years  later,  when  he  must  have  been  well 
.idvanced  in  life,  though  he  had  lost  none  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  he  published  an  histori- 
i-.d  and  geograpliical  description  of  this  part  of  North  America.'    The  work  shows  that 


.ipi>lic(l  to  all  iK-twccii  the  Siikokis  .ind  the  St. 
jcihn  ;  the  l.'^ngll.l^c  "f  these  tril)cs,  the  Al)cna- 
kis  or  Kennclx'c  Indians,  the  Indians  nn  the 
■'eniilisciit  .ind  l'assania([U()ddy,  l>ein(;  almcst 
ihc  S.1I11C."  —  Kd.) 

'  .\'iTi/  Fraiiiiti  :  or  llu  Descriplion  of  that 
J'lirl  1/  .\i7.'  Fruiice  •i'liich  is  one  coiitiiient  wil/i 
I  'iixinii.  Iii-!trihv,l in  tht  Ihict  Lite  I  'ov<ii,'iS  <inii 
/'Uniliilioii  niaile  hy  Monsieur  Jc  Monts,  Mon- 
siiiir  lie  J'onl-Crir.i',  anil  Monsieur  </<•  Poutrin- 
iourl,  into  the  eountries  talleil  hy  the  Freuih-nitn 
I., I  Ciiiiie,  lyini;  to  the  South:oest  of  dife  /Irelon. 
Toj^ethcr  with  iin  exeellent  sr,er,ill  Treatie  of  nil 
the  tommoilities  of  the  siiij  eountries,  nnii  niiiners 
of  the  ntilumll  inhiil'itiints  of  the  Siinie.  Trans- 
lated out  of  h'reneh  into  Eni;tish  l>y  J\  K.  l.on- 
(Icin:  I'rinteil  for  Andrew  Hcb!),  and  arc  to  he 
-i<\i\  at  the  signe  of  the  Itcll  in  Paul's  Church- 
>.ird,  [1O09.]     4to.  pp.  307. 

This  volume  is  a  translation  of  books  iv.  and 
vi.  of  Lcscarbot's  larger  work;  but  it  has  been 
iiiittdasa  curious  circumstance  that  the  author's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  titlcp.igc,  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  volume.  Tliere  are 
two  copies  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society:  one  in  the  general  library 
contains  Lcscarbot's  map,  and  has  manuscript 
notes  by  the  late  Rev.  Ur.  Alexander  Voung; 
the  other  copy,  in  the  Dowse  Library,  formerly 
lielonged  to  llcnri  Ternau.v-Conipans.  It  is 
tviihnut  the  map,  but  contains  the  Preface  and 
Tabic  of  Contents,  which  are  not  in  the  copy 
rirst  mentioned.  It  is  from  the  same  tvpe,  but 
ii.is  a  slightly  different  titlcpagc  and  imprint ; 
ihe  Dowse  copy  purporting  to  l)c  published  at 
London  by  George  Ilishop,  and  Iwaring  the  date 
1O09.  It  was  a  common  practice  of  the  printers 
■  if  that  time  to  sell  copies  of  the  same  work  with 
different  titlcpages,  each  containing  the  u^Mt  of 
the  boukselter  who  bought  the  printed  sheets. 


[This  version  was  m.idc  at  the  instance  of 
Ilakliiyt,  and  published  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  showing,  by  contrast,  tlte  greater  fitness 
of  Virginia  for  colonization.  Cf.  ItiHiotheea 
Gren-illiana  :  I  [nth  Cataloi^ie,  iii.  .S39;  Sabin, 
X.  40.175 ;  Criyioninshieiii  Catalot^'iie,  no.  ;(>S  ;  Cris- 
wolti  Cataloi;iie,  no.  436  ;  FieUl's  liuiian  /'il'liog- 
ra/'hy,  no.  91O;  Ilarrissc,  no.  19.  Rich  priced 
it  in  1S32  at  f,2  is. ;  a  copy  in  the  liolton  Cor- 
ncy  sale,  in  lS7i,briiuBht  £,y].  There  arc  other 
copies  in  the  libraries  of  Congress,  New  York 
Historical  .Society,  Harvard  College,  and  in  the 
Cartcr-Ilrown  Collection  (C'(»/i//i;i,'«<',  ii.  102);  cf. 
Churchill's  \'oyages.  1745,  vol.  ii.  ICrondelle's  ver- 
sion is  also  given  in  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  A  German 
version,  abridged  from  the  1609  .iiitjinal,  ap- 
peared M.  Augsburg  in  1613,  called  GriinMiehe 
Historey  von  Xe^.a  Haneia.  There  is  a  copy 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  the  Carter- 
llrown  Collection  [Cataloi;iie,  vol.  ii.  no.  154). 
C'f.  Harrisse,  no.  29;  0'Ciilla,!;han  Catalo:;ne,  n.). 
1,374;  lirintey  Cataioxue,  no.  105;  Sabin's  J>ie- 
tionary,  x.  40,177.  Koehlcr,of  Leipsic, priced  this 
(iernian  edition  in  1SS3  at  120  marks.  —  F.D.] 

''  (The  visits  of  the  Jesuits  to  Acadia  and 
Penobscot  in  1611  arc  recounted  in  Jonvcncy's 
//istori,,-  Societatis  yes,i  fars  i/iiinta,  Rome,  1 7 10, 
drawn  largely  froiu  the  delations.  —  Kn.| 

"  [There  arc,  of  ci.nrse,  illustrative  materials 
in  Lescarbot  and  Chaniplain,  and  on  the  Knglish 
side  in  Purchas,  Smith,  and  (iorges  among  the 
older  writers ;  cf.  George  Folsom's  paper  in  the 
jV.  v.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  scries,  vol.  i.  Cham- 
plain's  language  has  led  some  to  suppose  .\rgall 
had  ten  vessels  with  him  besides  his  own  ;  cf. 
Holiues,  Annals  ;  Parkman,  Pioneers;  De  Costa, 
in  Vol.  III.  chap.  vi.  of  this  History.  —  F-D.] 

*  Deseription  Geoxraphique  et  Ilistoriqiie  des 
Castes  lie  fAmerique  Septentrionale.  Avee  I'l/is- 
toirt  HiUurelle  du  Pais.     Par  Monsieur   Denys, 
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lie  was  a  careful  and  observant  navl[jalor :  but  in  Its  historic.il  part  it  i*  confused  a  i<l 
perplexinj^.  The  sfconil  vulumc  is  largely  ilevotoii  to  an  account  of  the  cod-fishery, 
and  treats  ({cnerally  of  the 
natural  history  of  the 
placen  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  life  of  the  In- 
dianR.  It  has  a  different 
titlepage  from  the  first 
volume.' 

Aiiundant  details  .is  to 
the  quarrels  of  D'Aulnay 
and  La  Tour  are  in  Wiii- 
throp's  llislory  of  AVr.' 
/■.iii;/iiiii/ ;  and  many  ot 
the  original  documents, 
most  of  tliem  in  contem- 
poraneous translations, 
are  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  til'.'  third  series  of  tlu 
Ciu'ifitions  of  the  Massa- 
clnisott.s  Hist' '■i-al  Soci- 
ety.     From    the  first   oi 

lioil'  illlllir   i.llllli'lldllt   (iill- 

<•/'!»/ /<>«/•  /.'  /'<>)',  tS"  /■>■•/> ii- 
tiiirt  ill'  toiiU's  Us  TcrrtS  ir' 
Jsh-i  ijiii  soiil  ii,-/<iiis  It  Ciif> 
liii  Ciim/>.u-iiu.x Jiiu/tii- iiii  I'll/' 
lies  KiKu-rs.  Ti'iiii-  /.  .V 
I'nri'i,  the/.  I.niiis  llillaine, 
aa  sei'iiiui  pillier  dc  la  niaiid' 
.'<allf  (111  Palais,  ii  la  I'.ilme 
»V  an  urand  Cesar.  1672. 
iiiiiiii.  pp.  267. 

|S(iiiie   copies   have    the 
imprint,  "Che/  Claude  liar- 
liin,"aa  in  the  Harvard  Col- 
lej;c  copy.     There  are  other 
copies    in    the    l.llirarv    of 
Ciinj;ress  and  in  the  Carter- 
liriiwn  Collection  (Cil.i- 
/.V«i',  ii.  1,07s).    .Sahin  (viil 
v.  no.  I9,fiis)  says  it  should 
ha.;  a  nia|) ;  but  llarrisse  (nos.  Ij6,  157)  savs 
he  has  fnniid   none   in    'ight  copies  examined. 
Cf.  .Stevens's    />i/'iol/i,;,i   HisU'iUa    (1870),   no. 
56: ;  0'Citll,ix/i'i>i  Catalofiu, ,  no.  767,  both  with- 
out the  map;  cf.  llarrisse,  no.  102.     :,'harlevoix 
says  of  Dcny>,  "he  tells  nothing  but  v  hat  he  saw 
hiin.^elf."     There  is  a  copy  of  a  Dutch  version 
(i6.S,S)  in  Harvard  College'l-ibr.iry.  -  Ki).] 

'  llistoire  X.iliirclli'  ,/is  Peiitlrs,  lUs  Ailiniiiii.-; 
ill's  .Ir/iri's  d-'  /'/itn/t's tie l'A»ieri,/tiv  sef'tcntrii'iuili', 
&'  dc  Si's  Jix'cr.'  CliniiUs.  A-ii-r  loie  Di'Siription 
txiutf  lit-  lit  Pesctw  lies  MoliiiS,  tant  siir  le  Grand 
Hanc  ijii'ii  la  Coste  ;  tSr"  ■'<■  /<>«/  a-  i/ni  s'v  fratiijiii' 
tit  plus  piirtii-tilU'r,  &',:  J\ir  Monsieur  Dcnys, 
VOL.    IV.  —  30, 


8f      ijj 

III m  »""   ""I  lll'lll  'I'l* 

J'./.'u  /.'J    A/. %i>t,yiitr !.•'••>    rfanc,i}t^ 

.\CAU1K.' 


Con-'i'riu'ur  i.iiiitiiianl-Gi'iieral  pi'itr  /.'  Ki'y,  u-' 
Proprii'taiti'  dc  ToiitiS  li's  Teriis  C-"  Jsh's  ,/iii  s,<nt 
di-fuis  U  Cap  lie  Campseaiix  jiiii/iies  an  Ca/>  des 
A'i>:iers.  7'ome  Seiond.  .\  I'aris,  Che/  l.ouis 
iiillainc,  au  second  iiillier  de  la  grand'  Salic  du 
Palais,  !l  la  i'alinc  &  au  grand  Cesar.  1673. 
161110.  ]>p.  480. 

-  [This  is  i\  section  of  La  Hontan's  map. 
Carle  'Jenerale  de  Canada,  which  appeared  in 
his  La  Haye  edition,  1709,  vol.  ii.  p.  5;  and  was 
rc-cngravcd  in  the  A/emotres,  vol.  iii.  Amsterdam, 
1741.  La  Hontan  was  in  the  country  from  16S3 
till  after  i6<ki.  The  donble-<lotted  line  indicates 
the  southern  limits  of  the  French  claim.  —  Ed.] 
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the»c  sources  iliitchinxon.  In  IiIn  IHslory  of  Afiiuaihusftls  /tin;  drew  largely,  an  did  Wil- 
lianmon  in  his  History  of  AtaiHe,  lK»th  of  whom  devoted  connidcralile  upacc  to  Acadian 
affairs.  For  nome  o'  the  later  tranHactionH  Hutihinxon  is  an  original  authority  o(  iinim- 
pi-achable  weij-lit.'  Tne  MasMchunctt*  writern  are  aUo  naturally  the  nourccii  of  most  of 
our  inlormation  rcKanlinK  the  expedition  of  1654,  though  Denyn  and  Charlevoix  touch 
upon  it,  and  the  modern  historians  of  Nova  Scotia  treat  it  in  an  episodical  way.  The 
.irticles  of  capitulation  of  Tort  Royal  are  in  Miti.iai/iusi'tls  .ttihives j  IhuumtHts  ColU-cltd 
in  /'raiue,  ii.  107. 

Among  the  later  French  writers  the  pre-eminence  belong*  to  the  Jesuit  Father,  Pierre 
Fran(;ois  Xavier  dc  Charlevoix,  who  had  access  to  conti-ni|K)raneou8  materials,  of  which 
he  made  careful  use  ;  and  his  statements  have  great  \ieighl,  though  he  wrote  many  years 
after  the  events  he  descrihcs,  His  llistoii;-  ili-  la  Xouvdle  I'ntmt  follows  the  course  ot 
the  French  throughout  the  continent,  antl  scattered  through  it  are  many  notices  of  the 
course  of  events  in  Acadia,  but  its  more  particular  ( haracterization  belongs  to  another 
chapter. 

The  papers  drawn  up  by  the  French  and  ICnglish  commissioners  to  determine  the  in- 
tent of  the  treaty  of  L'treclit  have  a  controversial  purpose,  and  on  each  side  are  colored 
and  distorted  to  make  out  a  case.  In  them  are  many  sialementii  of  facts  which  need 
only  to  be  disentangled  from  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  obscured  to  have  a  high 
value.  No  one,  indeed,  can  have  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Ac.idian  history 
wlu)  does  not  make  constant  reference  to  these  memorials  and  to  the  justificatory  pieces 
cited  on  the  one  side  01  the  other.  They  stand,  when  properly  sifted  and  weiglied,  among 
the  most  important  sources  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  province.' 
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'  [Mr.  Smith,  llu-  writer  of  the  present  chap- 
ter, has  given  a  siutinct  account  .if  the  rclatlutis 
of  the  rival  clainiantH  with  ihc  Massachusetts 
people  in  the  Mimoriiil  History  of  lii'ston,s\.>\,  i. 
chap,  vii.,  with  references,  p.  302.  The  general 
historians,  from  Dcnys  and  Charlevoix,  all  tell 
the  story;  cf.  J/istoriml  .\fat,'.tziiit,  iii.  315;  iv. 
2.S1,  and  various  papers  in  the  .\fassachinttts 
Archil  (s  ;  Doiunii-iits  Colltcted  in  f'niihf,  i.  590; 
ii.  I,  7,  9,  K),  25,  91.  The  Kiviil  Chiffs.  a  novel, 
bv  .Mrs.  Cheney,  is  based  on  the  events.  Sec 
Kamcau,  I'ne  Colonie  /Mat,;  )>.  xxxiii ;  Mur- 
doch's \o7\i  Siotiii,  i.  120.  —  El).] 

'  Mtmoriah  of  tht  Eni;lish  iinj  Frriuh  Com- 
missariis  coiutriiiiii;  the  Limits  of  .Wr-.  Siotia 
or  Afadia.  Ix)ndun  :  Printed  in  the  Year  1755. 
Svo.  pp.  771. 

[This  volume  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Charles  Townshcnd  (Hancroft,  original  ed., 
iv.  100),  ami  is  fuller  than  the  corresponding 
work  previously  issuetl  i  i  Paris  under  the  title, 
Mtmoires  iles  Commissaircs  ilii  A'oi  ft  ilt  Ceux  de 
sa  Mitjcsti  /{rilaiinii/iu-  siir  les  Possessions  et  Its 
droits  rfsffctifs  dfs  deux  Couronnes  en  Ameriifue. 
4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1755.  Another  edition  of 
this  last  appeared  the  next  year  in  8  vols.  i2mo, 
and  again  in  three  thick  but  small  volumes  at 
Copcnh.igen  in  1755  (Carter-Hrmon  C(ita/oi;$te, 
vol.  iii  no.  1074,  etc.).  The  English  edition  above 
n.imcd  contains  the  English  case  (l)oth  in  Eng- 
lish and  French),  signed  W.  Shirley  and  \V. 
MiUlmay,  ind  dated  at  Paris,  Sept.  2i,  1750 ;  and 
the  Frenc  1,  signed  by  La  Galissoniire  and  Oe 
Silhouette.,  and  dated  the  same  day.    Then  fol- 


lows the  English  memorial  of  Jan.  11,  1751,  with 
the  French  reply  (Oct.  4,  1751),  and  the  English 
rejoinder  (Jan.  2J,  1753).  In  these  papers  the 
maps  cited  and  examined  are  the  English  maps 
of  Pnrch>as,  Ilerry,  Morden,  Thornton,  I  (alley. 
Popple,  and  Salmon,  the  Dutch  maps  of  I)e 
l.aet  and  Visscher,  ami  the  French  ma|)s  uf 
Ix.'.scarbot,  Champlain,  Hennepin,  De  Lisle,  Itcl- 
lin  and  I>anville,  I>e  Fer  (1705)  and  (iendrcville 
(1719).  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  of 
"  Piiccs  Justiticatives "  brought  forward  by 
each  side.  There  were  maps  accompanying 
these  respective  editions,  setting  forth  the  limits 
as  claimed  by  the  two  sides,  and  marking  by 
lines  and  shadings  the  extent  of  the  successive 
patents  (>f  juriidiction  which  follow  down  the 
region's  history.  Jefferys  and  Ix  Kouge  were 
the  engravers  on  the  opposing  sides.  John 
Green  was  the  writer  of  the  Explanation  accom- 
panying the  Jcffcn>  "nap.  There  was  another 
edition  in  English  uf  the  case,  printed  at  the 
Il.tguc  in  1756,  under  the  title.  All  the  Memori- 
als of  Creat  Britain  and  France  since  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  contemporary  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy is  extensive,  and  it  all  goes  over  the  his- 
torical evidence  in  a  way  to  throw  much  light, 
when  separated  from  partisanship,  on  the  history 
uf  Acadia.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
a  work  mentioned  by  Obadiah  Rich,  A  Geograph- 
ical History  of  Xoi'a  Scotia,  London,  1749  (Sabin, 
Dictionary  of  Hooks  Kelating  to  America,  vol. 
xiii.no.  56,135),  of  which  a  French  translation 
was  published  also   in   London   {Carter-Bt<nvit 
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The  cpiHMie  of  Sir  Willi.un  Alcx.indcr  .inci  lii»  (utile  nclirme*  of  cninnifation  i«  treated 
exhauxtivcly  l)y  Mr.  Sl.ilter  in  a  in<)n<>Kra|ili  on  .Sir  U'llliiun  .t/iVituilir  iiin/  .liiii-iiiiin 
Colonisiition,  which  rc|ir()iliiccii  ail  ilic  nri^inal  (.haricrH  and  (tiher  «l(Hiiment»  bearing  on 
hi*  inquiry,  and  apparently  leavCM  noihiii);  for  any  iuturc  gleaner  in  that  field.'  Hut,  like 
many  other  perxoiiii  who  iiavc  conducted  nimilar  invc!ttiKation»,  it  niUHt  l>c  conceded  that 
.Mr.  Slafii-r  attacluH  more  importance  to  Sir  William  .Mc.xandcr't  somuwhat  viiiionary 
pl.inx  tlian  they  really  merit.  They  were  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  great  ulijcctof  wentern 
coloni/aiion,  and  they  left  no  |)crmanent  trace  behind  them. 

Whipple's  brief  account  of  Nova  Scotia  in  his  liiOi;rii/>/iiiii{  t'Uw  of  the  District  o/ 
Miiine  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  wa.n  written  at  a  time  when  historical  students 
were  less  exacting  tlian  lliey  now  are,  and  its  detail.n  are  meagre  and  un.sati><factory.''' 

llalil)Urton'x  llislory  of  Xm^ii  Sioliti  is  a  work  of  conscientious  and  faithful  l.ibor,  but 
in  itN  preparatiim  the  autlior  was  under  serious  dis^tdvantaces  from  hi^  inability  to  consult 
many  of  the  books  on  which  such  a  history  must  be  based  ;  and  as  he  was  not  able  to 


i',iliili\ii,;  vol.  iii.  no.  1,064),  .ind  a  (ivrman  one 
the  ni-xt  year. 

jilfrrys  printed  in  1754,  Th,-  Ci'iiiliiit  •</  Ih,- 
FrtMili  ii'il^  rfi^itii  li>  Xifii  .Sti'/ii,  from  its  First 
\it/i-m<nt  to  tkt  i'riuiit  7/wr  .■  anti  this  ap- 
|H'ari'(l  in  a  French  vrrsiim  in  l.iiiulon  ( ('!'>/</»//•■ 
i/.j  f-'riDifOK)  in  the  same  year,  with  notes  said  to 
lie  wri:ien  by  lluleM  )iiiniint. 

The  next  year,  Dr.  William  I'jarkc,  nf  lios- 
Ion,  .iIhii  reviewed  the  historical  claims  from  the 
discovery  of  C'alxit,  in  his  OI<s(n;itii>ns  .  .  .  wit/i 
'•Xiii'i/  to  thf  (Krenth]  Kmrisuhmmts,  Itoslon, 
1755,  —  a  tr.ict  also  reprinted  in  Londim.  There 
tnav  \k  likewise  noted  I'idansat  de  Malroliert's 
/>i<iii.iJion  .tiiniHhiiri'  sur  Us  iimioiHfs  limitts  Jt 
CAiaJif,  printed  at  llasel,  1755  (Ciirti-r-Hrir,cu 
CiitiiAxH,-,  vol.  iii.  no.  1,035) ;  Moreaii's  Mnnoire, 
I'.iris,  1756 ;  and  Jcffcrys'  Kemiirks  on  thv Frttuh 
Mi-moriiils,  London,  I75f>.  The  last  has  two 
maps,  setting  forth  res|)ectively  the  French  and 
ICn^lish  ide.is  and  claims  of  the  various  occu- 
pancies and  settlements  under  grant  and  charter; 
the  French  map  is  reduced  from  the  original  of 
the  connnissioners,  and  it  may  also  be  found  in 
the  Atlas  Amfrii/iutin  |)ublished  at  this  time. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  identity  of  l)e  .Monts' 
St.  Croix  l)ecame  an  international  (|uesiion,  the 
folio  Corri-spomUiife  reliiting  to  the  lioiinJary 
l>(tuven  thf  liritish  Possessions  in  Xort/i  Amer- 
iiii  (in J  the  I 'niteit  Slntcs  of  Anifrica,  under  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  was  presented  to  Parliament 
July,  1S40,  and  included  an  historical  examina- 
tion of  the  (jucstion,  with  maps  and  drafts  from 
I xjscarbot's,  Delislc's,  and  Coronelli's  maps.  C"f. 
in  this  connection  Nathan  Hale's  review  of  the 
history  in  the  Xorth  Amerieun  A'li'iai',  vol.  xxvi. 
In  Shea's  edition  of  Charlevoix,  i.  148,  there  is 
a  note  on  the  various  limits  assigned  by  early 
writers  to  Acadia.  —  Ed.] 

'  Sir  William  Alexander  and  Ameriean  Col- 
mitalion.  /neliidini;  three  A'oval  Charters :  a 
Tract  fin  Coloniuition  ;  a  Patent  of  the  County 
of  Canada  and  of  Loni;  Island :  and  the  A'oll  of 
the  A'ni);hts-/iaronels  of  New  Scotland.      With 


Annotations  and  a  .\/cmoir.  Ily  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mtuu!  F.  Slattcr,  A  .M.  Iloston  :  I'uhlishcd  l>y 
the    I'rincc   Society.      1S7J.     4to    pp.   vii   and 

[Mr.  Slaflcr  devotes  a  section  of  his  mono- 
graph to  the  bibliography  of  his  subject.  Alex- 
ander's tract,  Ent  oiiraf^emenl  to  Colonies,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  1624  (some  copies  in 
1(1^5),  and  of  which  the  unsold  co,>ics  were  re- 
issued in  iCjo  as  The  Afaf'f'  and  Pescrif'tion  of 
Xe-.o  /ini;land,  is  printed  entire  by  Slafler.  The 
IxMik  is  rare.  Stevens,  Xuiigets,  no.  S(>  prices  it 
at  £2i ;  cf.  Sahin's  Dictionary,  n<is.  7.VJ.740.  The 
map  which  accompanied  Iwlh  editions  is  given 
by  .Slafter,  and  in  part  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  present 
work,  and  has  l)een  reproduced  elsewhere,  as 
Shifter  (p.  124)  ex|>lains.  Hazard,  Collections, 
i.  134,  206,  prints  some  of  the  documentary 
evitlence,  and  the  liritish  Museum  CataUxiie  of 
A/anuscrifts  shows  that  the  Egcrton  Manuscripts, 
-<395<  fol.  2o-2(>,  also  touch  the  subject.  In  fur- 
ther elucidation,  see  Thomas  C".  Hanks,  .State- 
ment of  the  Case  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling, 
I^indon,  1832,  and  his  Haronia  Anglia  Conccn- 
truta,  1844,  and  the  various  expositions  of  the 
claims  to  the  earldom  in  the  several  works  re- 
ferred to  by  Slafter,  p.  115;  and  also  Rogers, 
Memorials  of  the  Earls  of  Slirling  and  House  of 
Alexander,  i.  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  Mr.  Slafter  sub- 
sequently enlarged  his  statement  regarding  the 
Cof-per  Coinage  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  issued 
it  as  a  tract  with  this  title  in  1S74.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Tuttlc  reviewed  Mr.  Slafter's  labors  in  A*.  E. 
Hist,  and  Cencal.  tCci;.,  1S74,  p.  106.  —  El<.| 

■•'  A  (ieoi;ra/<hical  I'lno  of  the  District  of 
Maine,  with  Particular  /Reference  to  its  Internal 
Resources,  including  the  Ifistory  of  Acadia,  Penob- 
scot Hirer  and  Pay ;  with  Statistical  Tables  show- 
ing  the  Comfaratife  Progress  of  Maine  with  each 
State  in  the  I'nion,  a  List  of  the  Tmvns,  their 
Incorporation,  Census,  Polls,  Valuation,  Counties, 
and  Distances  from  fioston.  By  Joseph  Whipple. 
Bangor:  Printed  by  Peter  Edes.  1816.  8vo. 
pp.  102. 
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ciirrcct  ilu-  proof*,  hi*  volumcit  are  iliitfiKuriMl  by  the  KroKuciit  ty|)<>Kra|  hiL'.-il  l)lun(lcrit.  N>i 
nnc  williDUl  RDinc  prcviouH  lamili.irity  witli  the  nulijcct  can  nalely  rvad  it ;  but  itucli  i 
reader  will  tiinl  in  it  much  of  value' 

A  work  of  far  hi^lier  authority,  much  fuller  on  the  earlier  |K-ri(MU,  ami  one  which  in 
mMUTilly  m.trkcil  l)y  ijreat  thoroUKlincxs  anil  accuracy,  i*  Munloch'st  llintoiy  of  Xofa 
Sii'/iii.  Written  in  the  form  of  annaU,  it  lackii  every  ^race  of  Ht)le  ;  anil  in  a  few  inxtanceit 
tlio  author  ItaH  overlooked  im|Mirtjnt  miurces  n(  inforntation,  —  iiuch  an  Winthrop'n  //itfary 
i>f' .\i-ii>  AV/i,'/i///>/,^  which  is  not  named  in  his  list  of  autliorities  (p.  ^}}).  and  whii  h  he 
>eems  to  h.ive  known  only  at  second-hand  ihrouKh  the  cilationii  of  lliitihinson  and  of  Per- 
lind  :  and  tin-  ori'^inal  pajxirs  connected  with  l..i  Tour  and  D'Aulnay  in  the  Vi<ltf,lioHs  nl 
tile  Massachusetts  Historical  SiKiety.     On  the  otiier  hanil,  he  had  access  for  the  tirsi  tinu. 


SIR     WILLIAM     Al.KXWDK.K.^ 


'  An  /fistori,iil iinJ St.jtisti,;il  A.roioi/o/ jVik-.i 
J,  c'//,/, ;;/  /Ti'i)  IWiiDitS.  l!liisl<\Uiii hy  ,1  Maf'oflliv 
J'liniiiii-  iiiid  S,-;r,i/  /On'niriiij;.'.  Hy  TliDinas 
C.  Italilnirton,  Ksi|.,  llarrister-al-I  j\v,  and  Mem- 
l)cr  (if  tl»e  House  of  A>sfml)ly  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Halifax  :  Printed  and  publislied  by  Joseph 
Howe.  tSjQ.  8vo.  pp.  340  and  viii,  433  and 
iii. 

■^  [Hai\nay,  however,  who  followed  Murdoch, 


freely  acknowledges  the  preat  value  of  Winthrup, 
in  that  "  without  his  aid  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
singular  story  of  La  Tour."  —  Kd.] 

'  [Slafter,  p.  124,  gives  an  account  of  the 
engraving  by  Marshall,  published  in  if^JS.  o' 
which  the  above  is  a  reproduction  following 
Richardson's  engraving  of  1795.  It  represeiils 
Ale.vander  at  tifty-seven.  —  El).| 
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to  very  vAlu.ihle  m.iniinrripl  maicri.ilii,  which  K<'i^-i<ly  t-nl.irtic  our  knowloiltcc  nn  not  a  lew 
|Hiinlit  prcviouily  olwiurc.' 

The  I'liun  itHi\li>h(  lin  CmHiuia  ol  thi-  AMk'  Krrl.inil  in  mainly  devoted  to  what  in 
now  known  a%  Canada  ;  l>ul  llicrc  .ire  icvvral  ch.ipli'rii  in  il  on  Aiaili.in  allair<t.  Ily  liirth 
,111(1  choice  a  Canadian,  "  and  al>ovi' all  a  C'alliolii ,"  ,\%  he  Innixilf  avowK,  liix  Ktaii-mrnlH 
and  inferences  net-d  to  be  xcrutini/ed  carefully,  lie  had,  however,  K-itlicred  con^ider-dilc 
new  material,  hin  narrativt-  in  riearly  and  tom|iactly  written,  and  hi»  work  niunt  rank  anions 
the  licftt  of  the  nxMlcrii  iom|iilatlon>.' 
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'  .7  History  of  XiK-a  Scotia,  or  Aitiilii:  Hv 
lU.ami>h  Murdoch,  Ksq..  (J.C.  Ilalif-ix.  N.  S. : 
lames  llarnt.s.  i8ti5-i.S67.  3  vols.  Svo.  pp.  xv 
.mil  543,  xiv  and  O24,  xxiii  and  613. 

[Some  later  works  deserve  a  word.  Morcaii's 
L'.tiitiiie  /■'ruiifoisi-  covers  the  interval,  1598- 
1755.  and  draws  upon  the  Paris  archives. 

Kamcan's  Ciu-  Coionif  /Mule  fit  Anit'ri(/ii(  : 
L'A,.iJi,\  1604-17 10,  published  at  Paris  in  1X77, 
Is  called  by  Parkman  {/iosfoii  Alliiiiinim  Untie- 
till,  where  his  comments  appear  far  too  seldom) 
"  a  rather  indifferent  book,  carelessly  written  ; 
containing,   however,  some  facts  not  elsewhere 


to  be  found  about  certain  small  settlement*." 
In  the  N\w  York  Xitioii.  nos.  ('15^.  l<*i,  i>  a 
review,  with   Kameau's  rejoinder. 

James  llannay's  llnlory  of  Anuiiiu  St.  John, 
X.  II.,  l<S79,  is  a  well-cimipacted  piece  of  work, 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  the  student,  how- 
ever, through  the  absence  of  authorities.  In  his 
preface  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  annals  of  Mur- 
doch, and  says  he  h.is  attempted  "  to  weave  into 
a  consistent  narrative  the  facts  which  Murdoch 
h.ad  treated  in  a  more  fragmentary  way."  —  El>.] 

-  Corns  Xtlisloirc  ,iii  CiiiiiiJn.  Par  J.  H.  A. 
Ferland,  Pretre,  Professeur  d'Histoire  a  I'L'ni- 
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The  Same,  or  nearly  the  sam".  may  be  said  of  Garneau's  Histoire  dii  Canada.  The 
chapters  on  Acadia  are  based  on  materials  easily  accessible,  and  they  add  no  new  facts  t(3 
those  given  by  the  earlier  writers  ;  but  his  narrative  is  clear  and  exact,  and  not  much 
colored  by  the  writer's  point  of  view.  He  had  not,  however,  so  firm  a  grasp  of  his  subject 
as  had  Ferland ;  and  for  the  period  covered  by  this  inquiry  the  latter  may  be  read  with 
much  greater  pleasure  and  profit. ' 

An  English  translation  of  Garneau's  work  was  published  some  years  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance, with  omissions  and  alterations  by  the  translator,  who  regarded  the  subject  from 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  and  who  did  not  1  esitate  to  modify  occasionally  the 
statements  of  the  author,  besides  adding  a  great  Ljdy  of  valuable  notes. - 

Another  recent  work  wiiich  may  be  profitably  consulted  on  the  early  history  of  Acadia 
is  Henry  Kirko's  First  English  Conquest  of  Canada?  This  work  deals  mainly  with  the 
lives  of  Sir  David  Kirke  and  his  brothers,  and  its  chief  value  is  biographical ;  but  it  com- 
prises some  hitherto  unpublished  documents  from  the  Record  Office,  and  throws  consider- 
able light  o>i  obscure  portions  of  the  early  history  of  Canada  and  Acadia. 

Among  these  more  recent  writers  the  highest  place  belongs  to  Francis  P.arkman.  In 
his  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  AWi'  Wor/d'*  he  lias  given  an  account  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  French  in  Acadia  which  is  not  less  accurate  in  its  minutest  details  than  it  is  pictu- 
resque in  style  ;ind  comprehensive  in  its  grasp  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Parkman  needed  only 
a  story  of  wider  relations  and  more  continuous  influence  >:>  secure  for  his  book  a  foremost 
place  among  American  histories.  In  his  Frontenac^  he  has  told  with  equal  vividness  the 
story  of  the  marauding  warfare  which  devastated  the  coast  of  Acadia  and  the  contiguous 
Englis'i  settlements  from  1689  to  1697.  No  one  of  our  historians  has  been  more  un- 
wearied in  researcii,  as  no  one  has  been  more  skilful  in  handling  his  materials.  Based  in 
great  part  on  original  manuscript'  irom  the  French  archives  and  on  contemporaneous 
narr.itives,  his  volumes  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  period  which  they  cover. 


versife- Laval.  Premiere  Partie.  1 534-1663. 
Quel)cc :  .\iigustin  Cote.  1S61.  Svo.  pp.  xi 
and  122. 

'  Ifistoirc  dii  Cii'ia Jij,  dcpuis  sa  Dt'iouze:  tcjm- 
qua  iios Jours.  Par  F.-X. Garneau.  Seconclc  Edi- 
tion, corrigee  et  augmentee.  Quebec ;  Jolm  Lov- 
ell.    1852.    3  vols.   Svo.  pp.  x.\il  and  377,  454,  410. 

-  History  of  Canada,  from  the  Time  of  its  Dis- 
covery tdl  tin-  Union  K-i/r  (1S40-1841).  Trans- 
lated from  VHistoire  dii  Canada  of  F.-X.  Gar- 
neau, Esq.,  and  accompanied  with  illustrative 
notes,  etc.  IJy  Andrew  Hell.  Montreal :  John 
Lovell.  1S60.  3  vols.  Svo.  pp.  xxii  and  3S2, 
404,  442. 

'  y  'he  First  Ent^lish  Conquest  of  Canada :  with 
Some  Account  of  the  Earliest  Settlements  in  Xcna 
Scotia  and  iVe-.ifounJlanct.  By  Henry  Kirke, 
M.A.,  H.C.L., Oxon.  London;  IJemrose &  Sons. 
1871.    Svo.  pp.  xi  and  237. 

*  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  A'ew  iVorld.  By 
Francis  Parkman.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
1865.  Svo.  pp.  xxii  and  420.  [Mme.  de  Cler- 
mont-Tonnorc  has  translated  this  and  other  of 
Mr.  Parkman's  works,  but  wUh  liberties  prompted 


no  doubt  by  disagreements  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith.  The  Pioneers  was  the  earliest, 
chronologically,  in  the  series  of  France  and  Enc;- 
land  in  Xorth  America,  —  a  general  title  under 
wliich  Mr.  Parkman  has  already  told  a  large 
part  of  the  story  of  the  French  colonization  in 
North  America  ;  but  a  later  subject,  the  struggle 
of  the  Indians  under  Pontiac  after  the  final  Eng- 
lish conquest,  had  before  this  engaged  his  pen. 
The  characterization  of  later  volumes  of  this  se- 
ries belongs  to  other  chapters,  in  which  will  also 
be  found  further  estimates  of  the  other  general 
historians  here  particularized.  The  Abbe  Cas- 
grain  published  at  Quebec  in  1S72  an  essay  on 
Francis  Parkman,  pp.  89,  with  a  lithographic 
portrait.  Cf.  a  review  by  the  Comte  Circourt  in 
the  Rr.'iie  des  Questions  Jfistoriques,  xix,  616; 
and  references  in  Poohj's  Index  to  Periodical  Lit- 
erature. The  Editor  would  take  this  occasion  to 
exprc'  '..!j  const.ant  obligations  to  Mr.  Parkm.m 
in  the  prep.aration  of  the  present  volume.  —  En.) 
^  Count  Frontenac,  and  Ntiv  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1877.  Svo.  pp.  xvi  and  463. 
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EDITOR     AL    NOTES. 


A.  A  Commissioner  of  Public  Records  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  appointed  in  1857,  and  by  liis 
list,  printed  in  1864,  it  appears  that  but  one  of 
tlic  two  hundred  and  four  volumes  in  which  the 
archives  were  arranged  had  papers  of  a  date 
earlier  than  1700,  and  that  this  volume  contained 
copies  of  copies  from  the  archivcr;  in  Paris  made 
for  the  Canadian  Government,  and  covered  the 
vears  1632-1699.  The  I.i1)rary  of  Parliament 
Cal<iliXiit;  p.  1538,  shows  that  vol.  i.  of  the  third 
series  ^J  manuscripts  (1654-1699)  is  devoted  to 
Ac.idia.  A  Nova  .Scotia  Historical  Society,  in- 
stituted a  few  years  ago,  has  as  yet  published 
but  one  volume  of  Reports  and  Collections  for 
IS7.S,  but  it  contains  contributions  to  a  later 
period  in  the  history  of  Acadia  than  that  now 
under  consideration. 

B.  TiiF,  War  in  Maine  and  Acadia.  — 
The  revolution  whirh  deposed  .\ndros  in  Hoston 
w.is  also  the  occa>ion  of  withdrawing  the  gar- 
risons from  the  Kciglish  posts  toward  Acadia; 
and  this  invited  in  turn  the 

onsets  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
calculated  in  1690  that  there 
were  between  Hoston  and 
Canso  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  Indians,  —  a 
census  destined  to  be  dimin- 
ished, indeed,  so  that  in  1726 
the  savages  were  only  rated 
for  the  same  territory  at  five 
hundred  and  six  (A'.  E.  Hist, 
ami  Gou'iil.  KiX-,  1S66,  p.  9). 
But  this  diminution  meant  a 
process  of  appalling  war.  In 
the  sp.irg  of  16S9  came  the 
catastrophe  at  Choceco  (now 
Dover).  Belknap,  in  his  A'cw 
Hiim/ishin;  gives  a  sufficient 
narrative ;  and  Dr.  (Juint,  in 
his  notes  to  Pike's  Journal 
{^fass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xiv. 
1 24 Vindicates  the  manuscript 
sources.  For  the  ca))ture  of 
the  stockade  at  Pemaquid,  which  quickly  fol- 
lowed, we  have  the  French  side  in  the  Relation 
of  Father  Thury,  the  priest  of  the  mission  to  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  who  was  in  the  action,  and 
I,a  Motte-Cadillac's  Aft'moin  siir  I'AoJilii',  1692. 
I'f.  the  references  in  Shea's  Charln-oix,  iv.  42. 
The  Knglish  side  can  be  gathered  from  Mather's 
Magnatia  ;  Anjros  Tracts^  vol.  iii.  ;  3  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.  vol.  i. ;  Hough's  "  Pemaquid  Papers," 
in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vol.  v. ;  Hubbard's 
Indian  Wars,  and  John  Gyles's  Memoirs,  Bos- 


ton, 1736  (see  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  336).  The 
story,  more  or  less  colored,  under  new  lights  or 
local  association.s,  is  told  in  Hutchinson's  Massa- 
ilnisetts,  Thornton's  Ancit-nt  Pemaijuui,  John- 
ston's Urislol,  Bremen,  an  J  Pemaquid  (p.  170), 
and  of  course  in  Williamson  and  Parkman. 

The  Relation  of  Monseignat  (.\".  )'.  Col.  Doe., 
vol.  ix.)  and  La  Potheric  are  the  chief  French  ac- 
counts <m  the  surpri.se  at  .Salmon  Falls,  in  March, 
1690,  and  according  to  Parkman,  "Charlevoix 
adds  various  embellishments  not  to  be  found  in 
the  original  sources."  On  the  English  side,  it  is 
still  Mather's  Magnalia  upon  which  we  must 
Jepend,  and,  as  a  secondary  authority,  upon  Bel- 
knap's AWc  Hamf'shire  and  Willia.Mison's  Maine. 
Parkman  points  out  the  help  whicii  sundry  pa- 
pers in  the  Massaeliusetts  Are/invs  afford :  and 
Dr.  (Juint,  in  his  notes  to  Pike's  Journal  {Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Proe.,  xiv.  125),  has  indicated  other 
similar  sources. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Loyal  (Portland),  in  May, 
1690,  is  studied  likewise  from  Monseignat,  La 


POSITION   OF   FORT   LOYAL. 

Potherie,  Mather,  with  some  fresh  light  out  of 
the  "  Declaration  "  of  Sylvanus  Davis,  in  3  ^fass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  i.  loi,  and  Bradstreet's  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Leisler,  in  Doe.  Hist.  X.  Y.,  ii.  259.  Le 
Clercq  gives  the  French  view ;  cf.  Shea's  Charle- 
voix, iv.  133,  and  l.e  Cleirq,  ii.  295  ;  Willis's  Port- 
land,  p.  2S4,  and  A'.  )'  Col.  Do:.,  ix.  472. 

Meanwhile  Phips  had  sailed  from  Boston  in 
April  10  attack  Port  Royal.  He  anchored  Ix;- 
fore  its  defences  on  the  loth  of  May.  The 
place  wa.s  quickly  surrendered  to  Phips,  on  the 
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nth  of  May,  by  I>c  Mcncval,  its  governor,  who 
did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  treachery  at 
the  time.  I'arkman  {Frotilciuu,  pp.  237,)  and 
Shea   'yCh,ii!t-.oi.\ ,  iv.  155)  give  the  authorities. 


£_*9'}^eo^c. 


I'.irkman  says  Charlevoix's  own  narrative  is  er- 
roneous; but  on  the  French  side  we  still  have 
Monseignat  and  Potheric,  though  both  are 
brief ;  the  Kilation  </<•  la  prise  ,iii  Port  J\oviil 
far  Us  Aiii^lois  </<■  Pasloii,  May  27,  1690 ;  the 
official  Lcttrc  an  Ministry  of  Meneval,  and  the 
Rafport  J,-  Champii;ii\\  of  October,  1690.  Cf. 
X.  V.  Col.  Dtw,  iii.  720;  ix.  474,475.     On  the 


summaries  of   Williamson   and  of  the  general 
historians. 

In  June,  Portncuf  and  St.  Castin,  with  their 

savage  followers,  lift    I'entagoet  to  attack  the 

frontier  post  of  Wells,  but  they 

were  foiled,  and  reti  ated.    Ville- 

r)  bon  is  here  the  principal  French 

IXkH^  authority ;    and   on    the    English 


^^^     ^  side,  to  the  more  general  accounts 
ly  of  Mather,  Hutchinson,  William- 


son, and  to  the  eclectic  summary  of  Niles's 
Jmlian  and  Fn-nih  Wars,  we  must  add  the  local 
historian  liourne's  History  of  XWIIs. 

The  reader  can  lx;st  follow  rarkm.in  (Fran- 
tcnac,  p.  357,  etc.),  who  carefully  notes  the 
authorities  for  the  way  in  which  Frontenac  was 
foiled  in  1693  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  Eng- 
lish post  at  Pcma(|uid;  and  for  the  .attack  on 
Oyster  River  the  next  year  (1694),  Parkman's 
references  may  be  collated  with  Shea's  (Charle- 
voix, iv.  256).  The  expedition  was  under  the 
conduct  of  Villieu  and  fli  Jesuit  Thury,  and 
what  was  then  known  a>  <  ivster  River  is  now 


English  side   we    have   Governor    Bradstreet's     Durham,  about  twenty  miles  from  Portsmouth. 


instructions  to  Phips  and  an  invoice  of  the 
plunder,  in  the  ^fass.  Archi-es  :  Ajoiirtial  of  the 
E.xfedition  from  Boston  to  Port  Royal,  among 
George  Chalmers'  papers  in  the  Sparks  Manu- 
scripts at  Harvard  College,  i)erhaps  the  docu- 
ment referred  to  by  Hutchinson,  in  speaking  of 
Phips,  as  "his  Journal;"  the  unhistoiic  over- 
flow of  Cotton  Mather"^  Life  of  Phifs,  and  siui- 
dry  extracts  embodied  m  llnwen's  /,//(•  of  Phips. 
Murdoch,  in  his  Xi';a  Seolia,  ch.  xxii.,  gives  a 
summarized  account. 

During  Phips 's  ill-s>:>''red  expedition  to  (Que- 
bec in  the  autumn  of  the  s.ame  year.  Colonel 
Benjamin  Church  was  ineffectually  employed  in 
creating  diversions  in  Phips's  favor  in  this  lower 
region.  See  Dr.  Henry  M.  De.xter's  edition  of 
Church's  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  East, 
and  additional  letters  of  Church  in  Drake's  ad- 
ditions to  Baylies'  Old  Colony,  pt.  v. ;  and  in  4 
J/</.fj-.  Hist.  Coll.,  V.  27f.  Williamson  (.Maine,  i. 
624)  summarizes  the  authorities. 

Two  years  later  the  rapine  began  afresh. 
York  in  Maine  was  captured  and  burned  in  1692 
by  the  .\benakis,  one  of  whose  chiefs  gave  to 
Champigny  the  narrative  which  he  sent  to  the 
Minister,  tVt.  5,  1692,  which  Parkman  calls  the 
best  French  account.  The  Indians  also  gave 
Villebon  the  ex.nggcrated  story  which  he  gives 
in  his  Journal  de  ee  qui  s'est  '•assi'  iJ  I'Aeadie, 
f69f-i692.  On  the  English  de,  we  have  the 
account  in   Mather's  A/agtuuia,  and  the  later 


Villieu's  own  Jou  -.al  is  preserved:  Relation  du 
l'oyai;e  fait  par  le  Sieur  de  i'illieu  .  .  .  pour  faire 
la  Guerre  aux  Anglois  au  printemps  de  I'an  1694, 
and  Parkman  says  Champigny,  Frontenac,  and 


PEM.AQIID. 

Callieres  in  their  reports  adopt  Villieu's  state- 
ments. Belknap's  Xr.o  Hampshire  has  the  best 
English  account,  which  may  be  supplemented  by 
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various  ]>ai>crs  in  llic  rr(r,iii,i,it  Ruortis  of  .\<7.' 
Jhmpshirt;  ami  the  Jixirnal  (if  I'ilie  in  .!/<(.((. 
///.(/.  So(.  /Vrr.,  xiv.  12S,  with  I»r.  (Jiiint's  notes. 
The  .IA;.«.  Anhms  havt  (kpositions  and  litters. 

In  1696  Il>ervillc,  in  char(;c  of  two  wai-sliips 
which  had  come  from  Frame,  imitinn  with  such 
forces  and  savage  allies  as  VilUlion,  N'illicii,  St. 
t'astin,  and  Thury  cotdd  gather,  appeared  on 
the  14th  of  August  lietDre  the  Knglish  fort  at 
l'eina(|uid,  which  (juickly  surrendered.  Pema- 
cpiid  is  a  peninsula  on  the  Maine  co.ast  In-tween 
the  mouths  of  the  Kennel>ec  and  I'enohscot,  and 
the  fort  was  situ,itcd  as  shown  in  the  acconi- 
panving  sketch.  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  the 
I'.nglish  posts  in  this  debat-iMe  territorv,  .is  the 
l-rench  fort  at  Higuyduce  ( I'entagoet  or  t'astine) 
was  the  most  westerly  of  the  enemy's.  The  fort 
.It  PenuKpiid  had  been  rebuilt  of  st<me  by  I'hijis 
m  1(19;.  (Mather's  Miti^iiiiliii,  Johnston's  Ihistot 
ami  Ihiiniii.)  liaudoin.  an  Acadian  priest,  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  and  wrote  a  Journal 
il'iiiii-  -,o\uf^t»Jait  a-tr  M.  iCIbenille,  and  I'ark- 
man  also  cites  .as  cimtemporary  French  author- 
ities the  Kclativn  </<•  i<-  ijiii  s',:i/  /itssi',  etc.,  oi 
i(K)s-i'XK'.  and  iJes  (ioutin's  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Sept.  23,  ifx/);  cf.  .\'.  )'.  d'/.  Dors., 
vol.  ix. 

.Mather  and  Hutchinson  are  still  the  chief 
writers  on  the  Fnglish  side,  while  everything  of 
local  interest  is  gathered  in  Johnston's  History 
of  Bristol  and  Jircinin,  in  Maim;  in,liiiiinf; 
l\ma(jiii<l,  Albany,   1S73. 

The  immediiJe  result  of  the  capture  of  Pema- 
quid  was  to  release  I)'Il)erville  for  an  attempt 
to  drive  the  English  from  the 
east  coas 
|6<J7 

in  his  A 
him  and 
IcT'oiA.  V.  ^6,  the  original  sources  are  traced. 

Mr.  I'arkman  (Froniomic,  p.  408)  has  an  im- 
portant note  on  the  military  insutificiency  of  the 
English  colonies  at  this  time. 

C,  Thseatenf.I)  French  Aitacks  upon 
HosioN.  —  Ever  after  the  surrender  of  the  re- 
gion east  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  French  in 
1670,  there  were  recurrent  hopes  of  the  French 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  English  by  an  attack 
on  Boston,  and  emissaries  of  the  French  occa- 
sionally reported  upon  the  condition  of  that 
town.  Grandfontaine,  on  being  empowered  to 
receive  the  posts  oi  Acadia  from  the  English 
{Massaclnist'tts  Archives:  Documents  Collected  in 
France,  ii.  209,  211),  had  been  instructed,  March 
5,  1670,  to  make  Pentagoet  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment j  and  it  was  at  Boston,  July  7,  1670,  that 
he  and  Temple  concluded  terms  of  peace ;  and 
we  have  (Ibid.,  ii.  227)  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  fort  at  Pentagoet  when  it  was 
turned  over.    Talon  (Ibid.,  ii.  247)  shortly  after 
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informed  the  King  of  his  intenti<m  to  go  to 
.\cadia  (Nov.  2,  1O71),  hoping  for  a  conference 
with  Temple,  whom  he  rept)rts  as  disgustc<l  with 
the  government  at  Boston,  "  which  is  more  re- 
publican than  monarchical;"  and  the  .Minister, 
in  response,  June  4,  1672  (Ibid.,  ii.  265),  intimates 
that  it  might  do  to  give  naturalization  pajiers 
and  other  favors  to  Temple,  if  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  come  over  to  the  French  side.  In  167S 
new  hopes  were  entertained,  and  under  date  of 
March  21,  wc  tind  (Ibid.,  ii.  359)  the  French  had 
procured  a  descri|>tion  of  Boston  and  its  ship- 
ping. Frontenac  and  Duchesneau  were  each 
representing  to  the  Court  the  disadvantages 
Canada  was  under  in  relation  to  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  Indians,  with  Boston  offering  such 
rivalry  (Ibid.,  11.3(13;  iii.  12);  and  .)uchesneau, 
Nov.  J4,  1679,  enlarges  uiion  a  description  of 
Boston  and  its  defenceless  condition  (Ibid.,  ii. 
371).  When  the  English  m.ide  peace  with  the 
.Vbenakis  in  16S1,  Fiontenac  reported  it  to  the 
C'lmrt,  with  his  grievances  at  the  aggressio;is  ol 
the  Boston  people,  to  whom  he  had  sent  I)e  la 
Valliere  to  demand  redress  (Ibid.,  iii.  29,  31); 
and  to  end  the  matter,  Duchesneau,  Nov.  13, 
1681,  proposed  to  the  Minister  the  imrcluise  of 
the  English  colonies.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says, 
"  th.at  Boston,  which  is  an  English  town,  does 
not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duke  of 
Vork  at  all,  and  verv  little  the  authority  of  the 
English  King  "  (Ibid.,  iii.  35).  The  French 
meanwhile  h;ul  assumed  a  right  to  Pemacpiid, 
and  C'lovernor  Dongan  of  New  York  had  or- 
dered them  to  withdraw   (Ibid,  iii.  81),  while 


'  .i  . 


e  the  l-ngiisn  irom   tne  -- 

ast  of  Newfoundland  in        £y  //  C)^ /?  "^  /)/^ 

I'arkman  tells  the  story   Jj^     C/f  t^^>iffUl,         /) y^'g,^t<^UjtiOL-. 

Frontenac,  p.  391.  and  by  /  '^ 

d  bv   Shea  in  his  Char-  •^ 


complications  with  the  "  Uastonnais  "  increased 
rapidly  (Ibid.,  iii.  49).  De  Grosellier  sent  to  the 
Minister  new  accounts  of  the  Puritan  town  and 
its  situation  (Ibid.,  iii.  450)  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  remonstr;ited  with  the  King  for  his  per- 
initting  Huguenots  to  settle  in  .Xcadie,  since  they 
held  communication  with  the  pec^ple  of  Boston, 
and  increased  the  danger  (Ibid.,  iii.  95).  The 
King  In  turn  addressed  himself  rather  to  de- 
manding of  the  Duke  of  York  that  he  should 
see  the  English  at  Boston  did  not  aid  the  sav- 
ages of  .\cadia.  In  ifigo  more  active  measures 
were  proposed.  t)n  the  d.iy  before  Phips 
anchored  at  Port  Royal,  a  "  I'rojet  "  was  drawn 
up  at  Versailles  for  an  attack  on  Boston,  in 
which  its  defenceless  state  was  described :  — 

"  La  costi  de  Baston  est  peuplie,  mais  il  n'y  ^ 
aucun  poste  (jui  veille.  Baston  niesnie  est  sans  palis- 
sailes  Jl  moins  qu'on  n'en  ait  mis  depuis  six  mois.  II 
y  a  bien  (l\i  pcuple  en  ccttc  colonic,  mais  assez  difficile 
N  rasscniblcr.  Monsieur  Pcrrot  connoist  cctte  coste,  et 
le  Sieur  de  Villebon  qui  est  \  la  Rochelle  \  present, 
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avcc  Ic  nomni6  La  Matte,  —  toua  1e  trois  nnt  souvent 
este  i  Dastun  et  h  Maiiat.  .  .  .  I'ar  la  carte  suivante, 
on  |>eut  voir  comine  cc  pays  se  truuve  situ^,''  etc. 

The  capture  of  Pemaquid  in  1696  revived 
hopes  in  the  French  of  making  a  successful 
descent  upon  Boston,  and  even  upon  New 
York. 

Several  documents  in  reference  to  the  scheme, 
and  respecting  in  part  Franquelin's  map  of  Bos- 
ton, are  in  the  ^t/ass.  Archhvs ;  Documtnts  CjI- 


lecUd  i)i  Fraiue,  iv.  467,  etc.  This  map  is  given 
in  the  Memorial  History  0/  Boston,  vol.  ii.  p.  li, 
from  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Poore,  and  in  Mr. 
I'arkman's  manuscript  collections.  In  the  same 
place  will  be  found  accounts  of  earlier  French 
maps  of  Boston  (1692-1693),  one  of  them  by 
Franquelin,  but  both  very  inexact.  The  refer- 
ences on  this  projected  inroad  of  the  French  are 
given  by  Parknian  {Fronteniu;  p.  384),  Shea 
{C/iiir/iToix,  V.  70),  and  Barry  (Afaisachuselts, 
ii.  89,  etc.). 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DISCOVERY  ALONG  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  D.  NEILL,  A.B.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Corresponding  Member  MiisnuhiuttU  Hiilorkal  Soiitly ;  Hon,  Vici-Presidcnt  Ntiu  England  Historic 

iieneaiogiviii  Society. 

PURCHAS   in  his   Pilgrimage  quaintl>-  writes,  that   "  the   great   river 
Canada  hath,  hke  an  insatiable  merchant,  engrossed  a.l  these  water 
commodities,  so  that  other  streamcs  are  in  a  manner  but  meere  pedlers."  * 

This  river  of  Canada,  the  Hochelaga  of  the  natives,  now  known  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  streams  of  North  America 
which  find  their  way  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extreme  headwaters  are 
on  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  continent,  near  the  birthplace  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
which  empties  into  Hudson's  Bay,  Expanding  into  the  interior  sea.  Lake 
Superior,  after  rippling  and  foaming  over  the  rocks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
it  divides  into  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron ;  and  passing  through  tlie 
latter  and  Lake  St.  Claire  -  and  Lake  Eric,  with  the  energy  of  an  infuriated 
Titan  it  dashes  itself  into  foam  and  mist  at  Niagara.  After  recovering 
composure,  it  becomes  Ontario,  the  "  beautiful  lake,"  "^  and  then,  hedged 
in  by  scenery  varied,  sublime,  and  picturesque,  and  winding  through  a 
thousand  isles,  it  becomes  the  wide  and  noble  river  which  admits  vessels 
of  large  burden  to  the  wharves  of  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec ; 
and  until  lost  in  the  Atlantic,  "  many  islands  are  before  it,  offering  their 
good-nature  to  be  mediators  between  this  haughty  stream  and  the  angry 
ocean."*  The  aborigines,  who  dwelt  in  rude  lodges  near  its  banks,  chiefly 
belonged  to  the  Huron  or  Algonquin  family;  and  although  there  were 
variations  in  dialect,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding  one  an- 
other, and  in  their  light  canoes  they  made  long  journej-s,  on  which  they 
exchanged  the  copper  implements  and  agate  arrow-heads  of  the  far  Wer' 
for  the  shells  and  commodities  of  the  sea-shore." 

'  Purchas,    His    Pilgrimac^e,    Lomlon,    1614,  p.  747.      [Cf.  Professor  Shaler's  Introductior\  to 

p.  751.  the  present  volume.  —  Ed.] 

2  Named  Ste.   Claire,  or  St.  Clare,  after  a  '  [See  the  note  on  the  Jesuit  Kdations,  fol- 

Franciscan  nun,  but  now  spelled  St.  Clair.  lowing  the  succeeding  chapter,  and  L.  H.  Mor- 

'  Ontario,  or  Skanadario,  native  name  for  gan  on  the  Geographical   Distribution  of  the 

bfautiful  lake.  Indians,  in  the  North  American  Review,  vol-  ex 

*  Purchas,  Hit    Pilgrimage,    London,   1614.  p.  33.  —  En.] 
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Carticr,  born  at  the  time  that  the  cliscovfrics  of  Columbus  were  bcinfj 
discussed  throu^'hout  Kurope,  who  had  tou^jheiied  into  u  darinj;  navij,'ator, 
sailed  in  1535  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  giving  the  river  its  present  name,  and 
on  the  2d  of  October  he  reached  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. ICscorted  by  wondering  and  excited  savages,  he  went  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  behind  the  Indian  village,  and  listened  to  descriptions  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  obtained  ctn\'-//i/</aze,  or  red  copper,  which  was 
reached  by  the  River  Utawas,  which  then  glittered  like  a  silver  thread  amid 
the  scarlet  leaves  of  the  autumnal  forest.'  The  explorations  of  the  I"rench 
and  Englisli  in  the  western  world  led  the  merchants  of  both  countries  to 
seek  for  its  furs,  and  to  hope  fo.-  a  shorter  passage  through  it  to  "  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind."  Apsley,  a  London  dealer  in  beads,  playing- 
cards,  and  gewgaws  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  that  he  expected 
to  live  lonj;  enough  to  see  a  letter  in  three  months  carried  to  China  by 
a  route  that  would  be  discovered  across  the  American  contincMt,  between 
the  forty-third  ami  forty-si.xth  parallel  of  north  latitude.-  Tne  explora- 
tions of  Chaniplain  have  been  sketched  in  an  earlier  chapter.''  To  the 
incentive  of  the  fur-trade  a  new  impulse  was  added  when,  in  the  spring 
of  iCog,  some  Algonquins  visited  the  trading-post,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
brought  from  his  sack  a  piece  of  copper  a  fo;  ••  in  length,  a  fine  and  pure 
specimen.  He  said  that  it  came  from  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  a  great 
lake,  and  that  it  was  their  cu.stom  to  melt  the  c(  ])per  lumps  which  they 
found,  and  roll  them  into  sheets  with  stones. 

It  was  in  161 1,  when  returning  from  one  of  his  visits  to  France,  where 
he  had  become  betrothed  to  a  twelve-year-old  maiden.  Helen,  the  daughter 
of  a  Huguenot,  Nicholas  Houlle,  secretary  of  the  King's  Chamber,  that 
Champlain  pushed  forward  his  western  occupation  by  establishing  a  frontier 
trading-post  where  now  is  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  arranging  for  trade 
with  the  distant  Hurcns,  who  were  assembled  at  Sault  St.  Louis. 

Again  in  161 5,  as  we  have  seen,  he  extended  his  observations  to  Lake 
Huron.  v.hile  on  his  e.xpedition  against  the  Iroquois.  Wii'n  the  Hurcns  he 
passed  the  following  winter,  and  visited  neighboring  tribes,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1616  returned  to  Quebec;  and  although  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  his  remains  were  placed  in  a  grave  in  that  city,  he  appears  to  have 
been  contented  as  the  discoverer  of  Lakes  Champlain.  Huron,  and  Ontario, 
and  relinquished  farther  westward  exploration  to  his  subordinates. 

The  fur-trade  of  Canada  produced  a  class  of  men  hardy,  agile,  fearless, 
and  in  habits  appro.ximating  to  the  savage.*  Inured  to  toil,  the  voyageun 
arose  in  the  morning.  "  when  it  was  yet  dark."  and  pushing  their  birch-bark 
canoes  into  the  water,  swiftly  glided  away,  "  like  the  shade  of  a  cloud  on  the 
prairie,"  and  often  did  not  break  fast  until  the  sun  had  been  for  hours  above 


'  See  ch.ipter  ii. ;  also,  a  paper  on  ihe  dis- 
covery of  copiK-r  relics  near  Brockville,  in  the 
Canadian  Journal,   1856,  pp.  329,  334. 

^  Colonial  Slate  Papers. 


'  Chapter  iii. 

*  [Cf.  Parkman's  references  on  the  fur-trade, 
pivcn  'n  his  Old  Rit;imt-  in  Canada,  p.  309.— 
Kn.] 
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the  horizon.  Haltiii};  for  a  short  period,  they  partook  of  their  coarse  fare, 
then  re-embarkinj;  tliey  j^'irsued  their  voyajje  to  the  land  of  the  beaver  and 
buffalo,  the  woods  eclioin}^  tlicir  c/tansoiis  until  the  '•  shades  of  night  began 
to  fall,"  when, 

"Worn  witli  lliu  lonj;  day's  nurch  and  tlic  cli.ise  of  tlie  deer  and  the  l)ison, 
Stretched  themselves  on  tlio  ground,  and  slept  where  tlie  quivering  firelight 
Flashed  on  their  swarthy  checks,  and  tiieir  forms  wrapped  up  in  their  i)iankets." 

Amon„  the  pioneers  of  these  wanderers  in  the  American  forests  was 
Ivticnnc  (Anglicized,  .Stephen)  Hrule.  of  Champigny.'  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  he  went  with  Champlain  to  the  Huron  villages  near  Georgian 
liay,  but  did  not  with  his  Superior  cross  Lake  Ontario.  After  three  jears 
tif  roaming,  lie  came  back  to  Montreal,  and  told  Champlain  that  he  had 
found  a  river  which  he  descended  until  it  flowed  into  a  sea,  —  the  river  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  sea  Chesapeake  lia\'.'- 
Wiiile  in  this  declaration  he  may  have  depended  upon  his  imagination, 
yet  to  him  belongs  the  undisputed  honor  of  being  the  first  white  man 
to  give  the  world   a  knowledge  of  the  region   beyond  Lake   Huron. 

Sagard  '  mentions  that  this  bold  vo)ui^iui\  with  a  I-'renchman  named 
Grenolle,  made  a  long  journey,  and  returned  with  a  "  lingot "  of  red  copper 
and  with  a  description  of  Lake  Superior  which  defined  it  as  very  large 
requiring  nine  days  to  reach  its  upper  extremity,  and  discharging  itself 
into  Lake  Huron  by  a  fall,  first  called  Saut  de  Gaston,  afterward  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  in  1629,  to  the  English,  Etienne 
Mrule  chose  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  conquerors.^  During  the  occupation 
of  nearly  three  years  the  English  heard  many  stories  of  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  they  encouraged  the  aborigines  of  the  Hudson  and  Sus- 
([uchanna  to  purchase  linglish  wares. 

The  very  year  that  the  English  occupied  Quebec,  I'erdinando  Gorges 
and  associates,  who  had  etiiployed  men  to  search  for  a  great  lake,  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  the  province  of  Laconia,  and  the  governor  thereof 
arrived  in  June,  1630,  in  the  ship  "Warwick,"  at  Piscataway,  New  Hamp- 
shire.'' Early  in  June,  1632,  Captain  Henry  Fleet,  in  the  "Warwick," 
visited  the  Anacostans,  whose  village  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac 
where  now  is  seen  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Republic.  These 
Indians  told  Fleet  that  they  traded  with  the  Canada  Indians ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  mon'ih,  at  the  Great  I'^alls  of  the  Potomac,  he  saw  two  axes 
of  the  pattern  brought  over  by  the  brothers  KjTcke  to  Quebec.'' 

About  the  time  Quebec  was  restored  to  the  French,  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1633,"  Captain  Thomas  Young  received  a  commission  from  the  King 

'  Sagard,  llistoire  Jii  Ciinadii,  Pa*      edition,  ^  Hubbard's   A'c-o  Eni^hinJ.     [See   vol.   iii. 

1S65,  pp.  5S9,  781;   Champlain,   Paris  edition,  chap.  i.\.  —  Ed.] 
1634,  p.  220.  '  Fleet's    Jimrnal,    in    Neill's    Founders    of 

•  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France,  pp.  377,  378.  Maryland.    Munsell,  .Mbany,  1876.   [See  vol.  iii. 

•  Sagard,  Canada,  Paris  edition,  1865,  p.  717.  chap.  xiii.  —  Eu.] 

•  Champlain,  edition  of  1C33.  ''  See  chapter  iii. 
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of  England  to  make  certain  explorations  in  America.'  The  next  spring  ho 
sailed,  and  among  hi;  officers  was  a  "cosmographer,  skilful  in  mines  and 
trying  of  metals."  Entering  Delaware  Hay  on  the  24th  of  July,  1634,  he 
sailed  up  the  river,  wnich  he  named  Charles,  in  honor  of  the  King,  and 
by  the  ist  of  September  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  above 
Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey.  In  a  report  from  this  river,  dated 
the  20th  of  October,  he  writes :  "  I  passed  up  this  great  river,  with  pur- 
pose to  have  puisued  the  discovery  thereof  till  I  had  found  the  great  lake' 
from  which  the  great  river  issues,  and  from  thence  I  have  particular  reason 
to  believe  there  doth  also  issue  some  branches,  one  or  more,  by  which  I 
might  have  passed  into  that  Mediterranean  Sea  which  the  Indian  relateth 
to  be  four  days'  journey  beyond  the  mountains ;  but  having  passed  near 
fifty  leagues  up  the  river,  I  was  stopper'  from  further  proceedings  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks  which  crosseth  the  river." 

He  then  expresses  a  determination  the  next  summer  to  build  a  ves- 
sel above  the  falls,  from  whence  he  hoped  to  find  "  a  way  that  leadeth 
into  that  mediterranean  sea,"  and  from  the  lake.  He  continues;  "  I  judge 
that  it  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  leagues 
in  length  to  our  North  Ocean ;  and  from  thence  I  purpose  to  discover 
the  mouths  thereof,  which  discharge  both  into  the  North  and  South 
Sea."*  The  same  month  that  Captain  Young  was  exploring  the  Valley 
of  the  Delaware,  an  expedition  left  Quebec  which  was  not  so  barren 
of  results. 

The  year  that  fitienne  Brule  came  back  from  his  wandering  in  the  far 
West,  in  1618,  Jean  Nicolet,  the  son  of  poor  parents  at  Cherbourg,  came 
from  France,  and  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  the  fur  ompany  known  as  the 
"  Hundred  Associates,"  under  Champlain.  For  several  years  he  lived 
among  the  Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  ttaded  with  the  Hurons; 
and  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language  of  these  people,  he  was 
valued  as  an  interpreter  by  the  trading  company.  On  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1634,  on  his  eventful  journey  to  distant  nations,  he  was  at  Three  Rivers,  a 
trading  post  just  begun.  Threading  his  way  in  a  frail  canoe  among  the 
isles  which  extend  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Huron, 
he,  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  discovered  L--'<e  Michigan,  and  turn- 
ing southward  found  its  Grand  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  western  shore,  and 
impressive  by  its  length  and  vastness. 

Here  were  the  Gens  de  Mer,*  or  Ochunkgraw,  called  by  the  Algon- 


•  Rymer's  Fadtra,  vol.  xix. 

*  [This  lake  is  shown  in  De  Laet's  map  of 
1630,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  chapter  ix. 
—  Ed.) 

»  Young's  "Voyage,"  in  4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
ix.  115,  116. 

♦  Le  Jeune  to  Vimont,  in  the  Relation  of 
1640,  writes:  "Some  Frenchmen  call  them  the 
'Nation  of  .Stinkers,'  because  the  Algonquin 
word  Ouiniptg  signifies  '  stinking  water.'    They 


thus  call  the  water  of  the  sea.  Therefore  these 
people  call  themselves  '  Ouinipegous,'  because 
they  come  from  the  shores  of  a  sea  of  whicli 
we  have  no  knowledge ;  and  we  must  not  call 
them  the  Nation  of  Stinkers,  but  the  '  Nation  of 
the  Sea.'" 

In  ihe  Jesuit  Relations  ol  1647-48  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  On  its  shores  [Green  Bay]  dwell  a  differ- 
ent people  of  an  unknown  language,  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  languagv.  neither  Algonquin  nor  Huron 
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:  follow- 

a  differ- 

hat  is  to 

Huroa 


quins  Oiiinipcjjoiis  or  Ouinipe^iouck,  —  people  of  the  salt  or  bad-smclling 
water;   s  .  \  the  traders  ^jave  them  the  name  of  INiants. 

CalUng  a  council  of  these  Winnebaj^oes  anil  the  nei^jhborintj  tribes,  and 
knowintj  the  power  of  display  upon  the  savage,  he  appeared  before  them  in 
a  grand  robe  of  the  damask  of  China,  on  which  was  worked  flowers  and 
birds  of  diflerent  colors,  and  holding  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  —  a  somewhat 
amusing  reminder  of  the  Jove  of  mythology,  with  his  variegated  mantle 
and  thunderbolts.  To  many  he  seemed  a  messenger  from  the  spirit-land ; 
and  the  women  and  children,  on  account  of  his  pistols,  called  him  the  man 
who  bore  thunder  in  his  hands.' 

Nicolet  announced  tha^  he  was  a  peacemaker,  and  that  he  desired  that 
they  should  settle  their  qudifcls  and  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French 
at  Quebec.  His  words  were  well  received,  and  one  chief,  at  the  conclu- 
sion ol  the  conference,  invited  him  to  a  feast,  at  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  beaver  were  served.  He  came  back  to  Three  Rivers  during  the 
iie.xt  summer,  and  renewed  the  interest  in  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the 
Western  Ocean,  by  the  declaration  that  if  he  had  paddleH  three  days  more 
on  a  large  river  (probably  the  Wisconsin),  he  would  have  found  the  sea. 
There  was  no  design  to  deceive ;  but  the  great  water  at  that  distance  was 
what  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  waters,"  the  Mississippi.  Before  De- 
cember, 1635,  he  was  appointed  interpreter  at  the  new  trading-post  of  Three 
Rivers,  and  was  there  when,  on  Christmas  Day,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-eight 
years,  one  who  had  been  the  life  of  the  fur-trade  and  the  Governor  of  New 
France,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  expired  at  Quebec.  After  the  death  of  the 
fearless  and  enterprising  Champlain,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  zest  for  discov- 
er)-, and  then  difficulties  arose  which  for  a  time  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
ail  the  French  trading-posts  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  Iroquois  had  for  years  longed  to  be  revenged  upon  those  who,  with 
the  aid  of  French  arquebuses,  had  defeated  them  in  battle.  Friendly  rela- 
tions were  established  between  them  and  the  Dutch  traders  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River;  and  for  beaver  skins,  powder  and  fire-arms  were  received. 
With  these  they  gratified  their  desire  for  revenge.  They  became  a  terror 
to  the  savage  and  civilized  in  Canada ;  and  traders  and  missionaries,  women 
and  infants,  fled  from  their  scalping-knives. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  aiifairs  was  penned  in  1653  :  — 

"  The  war  with  tiie  Iro(iuois  has  dried  up  all  sources  of  prosperity.  The  beaver 
are  allowed  to  build  their  dams  in  peace,  none  being  able  or  willing  to  molest  them. 
Crowds  of  Hurons  no  longer  descend  from  their  country  with  furs  for  trading.  The 
Algonquin  country  is  depopulated,  and  the  nations  beyond  it  are  retiring  farther  away, 
fearing  the  musketry  of  the  Iroquois.    The  keeper  of  the  Company's  store  here  in 

These  people  are  called  the  Puants,  not  on  ac-  waters  of  which  being  salt,  they  call  themselves 

count  of  any  unpleasant  odor  that  is  peculiar  to  the  '  people  of  the  stinking  water.' " 
them,  but  because  they  s.'.y  they  came  from  the  •  Relation  of  1643.     l-^*^  "°**  °"  ^'^  Jesuit 

shores  of  a  sea  far  distant  toward  the  west,  the  Relations. — Ed.] 
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Miiiitrcal  has  nut  IkxijjIu  a  siiijjic  bcavor  skin  (or  a  year.  At  Ihrco  RivcrH,  the  small 
means  in  haml  liavt  hii-n  used  in  lortityiny  the  plate,  from  fear  of  ati  inroad  apon  il 
In  the  (Jiiehet  storehouse  all  is  emptiness." 

At   lL'nj,'tl)    in   the  year    165.  ,vas  effected  between   the  I'rench 

and  Irotpid  s  and  trailers  a^jain  ..,/,.,.!ied  on  the  upper  lakes,  ami  Indians 
from  thence  appeareil  at  Montreal.  In  August,  two  l-renchuun  accom- 
panied some  Ottawas  to  the  rej,Mon  of  the  up])er  lakes ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Auj^ust,  lf^>$6,  these  traders  came  hack  to  (Juebec  with  a  party 
of  Ottaw.is,' whose  canoes  were  loaded  with  peltries;  anti  about  this  tiuir 
a  trader  told  a  Jesuit  missionary  that  "  he  hail  seen  three  thousand  men 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  of  pence,  in  the  country  ot 
tile  (lens  de  Mer." 

In   i'')59,  while  the  new  governor  Argenson  was   cx|)eriencing  the   per- 
plexities of  administration  at  Ouebec,  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  was 
^  reached  by  two  energetic  and  intelligent  traders,  —  Me- 

C lu/*^'*'^'*^'^^'*'^  *^''"''  Chouart.  known  in  history  as  .Sieur  des  Groseilliers, 
and  Pierre  d'l'.^iJrit  or  Sieur  Kadisson.  Chouart  was  born 
a  few  miles  east  of  Meaux,  and  left  l-rance  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  became  a  trader  among  the  Murons.  In  1647  he  married  the 
widow  ICtienne,  of  Oiiei)e<-  the  father  of  whom  was  the  pilot  Abraham  Mar- 
tin, whose  baptismal  name  w.i-  given  to  the  suburb  of  that  city,  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  .She  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  165 1,  named  after  his  father,  and 
soon  after  died.  Chouart,  the  Sieur  des  Groseilliers,  then  married  Mar- 
guerite Ilayet  Radisson,  and  through  her  he  became  a  sympathizer  with 
the  Huguenots.'-  His  brother-in-law,  Sieur  Radisson,  w.is  born  at  St.  Malo, 
France,  and  in  1656  married  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  Elizabeth  Heraulf 
and  after  her  death  he  espoused  a  daughter  of  t!ie  zealous  Protestant,  Sir 
David  Kyrcke,  to  whose  brothers  Champlain  had  surrendered  Quebec. 

Pushing  beyond  Lake  Superior,  after  travelling  six  days  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  these  traders  found  the  Tionnotantes,  a  band  incor]-,o- 
rated  with  the  Hurons,  called  by  the  French  Petuns,  because  they  had 
raised  tobacco.  These  people  dwelt  in  the  country  between  the  sources 
of  the  HIack  and  Chippeway  Rivers  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  had  been 
wanderers  for  several   years.     Driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Iroquois, 


■  Out.iiniacs,  or  Ottaw.is,  was  a  name  api'licd 
to  all  the  upper  Indians  who  came  to  Montreal 
or  (Juebec  to  trade.  The  AW,i/u'u  of  167 1  gives 
the  origin  of  the  name :  "  We  have  given  the 
n.ime  of  Outaouacs  to  all  the  savages  of  these 
countries,  although  of  different  nations,  because 
the  first  who  have  ajipeared  among  the  French 
have  been  Outaouacs."  Francis  Assikinach,  an 
Indian,  ])ublished  in  1S58-60,  various  papers  on 
the  Odahwah  legends  and  languages  in  the 
Cdiiiiilinn  Journal . 

-  Groseilliers  —  sometimes  written  Grozelliers 
and  Groselliers  —  was  born  in  1621,  and  in  early 


life  was  a  pilot.  He  married  his  second  wife 
on  .Vugust  24,  1653,  and  had  a  large  family 
by  her,  —  Jea"  Haptistc,  born  at  Three  Rivers, 
July  2£,  1654;  Marie  Anne,  August  7,  1657; 
Marguerite,  .Vpril  15,  1659;  Marie  Antoinelic, 
June   7,  1661. 

The  Sieur  Radisson  was  the  son  of  Sebastien 
and  Madeleine  Ilayet  Radisson.  The  .St.  Croix 
River  of  Minnesota  is  so  called  because  as  I-.1 
Sueur  says  a  Frenchman  of  that  name  was 
drowned  in  the  stream.  Before  the  year  170011 
is  on  the  maps  marked  Madeleine,  |)erhaps  in 
compliment  to  Radisson's  mother. 
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they  mit;ratod  \vitl»  the  Ottawas  to  the  isles  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
entrance  of  Green  Hay.  Hearing  that  tl>e  Iroquois  had  learned  where 
they  had  retreated,  they  descended  the  Wisconsin  River  until  they  found 
the  Mississippi,  and,  ascending  this  twelve  leagues,  they  came  to  the 
Ayoes  (loway)  River,  now  known  as  the  Upper  Iowa,  and  followed  it 
to  its  source,  being  kindly  treated  by  the  tribes.  Although  buffaloes 
were  in  abundance,  they  were  disappointed  when  they  found  no  for- 
ests, and  retracing  their  steps  to  the  Mississippi,  ascended  to  a  prairie 
island  above  Lake  I'epin,  about  nine  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  River 
St.  Croix,  and  here  they  often  received  friendly  visits  from  the  Sioux. 
Confident  through  the  possession  of  firearms,  the  Ottawas  and  llurons 
conspired  to  drive  the  Sioux  away,  and  occupy  their  country.  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  forced  to  look  for  another  residence. 
Cioing  down  the  Mississippi,  they  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mlack  River,  near  the  modern  city  1^  Crosse,  and  the  Hurons  established 
thcm.selves  about  its  sources,  while  their  allies,  the  Ottawas,  continued  their 
journey  to  Lake  Superior,  and  stopped  at  a  point  jutting  out  like  a  bone 
needle, — hence  called  Chagouamikon. 

Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  while  sojourning  with  the  Hurons,  learned 
much  of  the  deep,  wide,  and  beautiful  river,  comparable  in  its  grandeur 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,'  on  an  isle  of  which  they  had  for  a  time  resided. 
Proceeding  northward,  these  explorers  wintered  with  the  Nadouechiouec, 
who  hunted  and  fished  among  the  "  Mille  Lacs  "  of  Minnesota,  between 
the  St  Croix  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  Sioux,  as  these  people  were 
called  by  traders,  were  found  to  speak  a  language  different  from  the  Huron 
and  Algonquin,  and  to  have  many  strange  customs.  Wr  ,'n,  for  instance, 
were  seen  whose  noses  had  been  cut  off  as  a  penalty  for  adultery,  giving 
them  a  ghastly  look.  Beyond,  upon  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
about  the  Grand  Portage,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  upon  early 
maps  was  called  Groseilliers,  there  was  met  a  separated  warlike  band  of 
Sioux,  called  Poualak,  who,  as  wood  was  scarce  in  the  prairie  region,  made 
fire  with  coal  {charbon  de  terre),  and  lived  in  skin  lodges,  although  some  of 
the  more  industrious  built  cabins  of  mud  (terre  grasse),  as  the  swallows 
build  their  nests.  The  Assinepoualacs,  or  A.;sineboines,  were  feared  by  the 
Upper,  as  the  Iroquois  were  dreaded  by  the  Lower,  Algonquins. 

After  an  absence  of  about  a  y;ar,  these  traders,  about  the  19th  of 
August,  1660,  returned  to  Montreal  with  three  hundred  Indians  and  sixty 
canoes  laden  with  a  "  wealth  of  s  xins,"  — 


Scbastien 
St.  Croix 
ause  as  l.a 
name  was 
•ear  1700  it 
perhaps  in 


"  Furs  of  bison  and  of  beaver. 
Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine." 

The  settlers  there,  and  at  Three  Rivers,  and  at  Quebec,  were  deeply 
interested  by  the  tales  of  the  vastness  and  richness  of  the  new-found  land 

'  Relation  of    1660 :     "  Firent  heureusement     fonde,  et  comparable,  disent  ils,  Jk  nostro  grande 
rencontre  d'une  belle  rivitre,  grande,  large,  pro-     fleuve  le  Saint  Laurent." 
VOL.    IV.  —  22. 
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and  the  peculiarities  of  the  wild  Sioux.  As  soon  as  the  furs  were  soKf 
and  a  new  outfit  obtained,  Ciroseilliers,  on  the  J8th  of  August,  a^jain  took 
his  way  to  the  westward,  accompanied  by  si\  l'"renchmen,  besides  the 
ayed  Jesuit  missionary  Rene  Menard  and  his  servant  (iuerin. 

Just  beyond  the  Huron  Isles  and  Huron  Hay,  which  still  retain  their 
name,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  Keweenaw  Hay;  and  on 
the  15th  of  October,  Saint  Theresa's  Day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  traders  and  Rene  Menard,  with  the  rcturninjj  Indians, 
stoppeil,  and  here  some  traders  and  the  missionary  passed  the  winter 
amon(;  the  Outaouaks.'  Father  Menard,  discourajjed  by  the  indifference 
of  these  Indians,  resolved  to  go  to  the  retreat  of  the  Hurons  among  the 
marshes  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He  sent  three  French- 
men who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  to  inform  them  of  his  inten- 
tion ;  but  after  journeying  for  some  days  they  were  appalled  by  the  bogs, 
rapids,  and  long  portages,  and  returned.  Undaunted  by  their  tale  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  and  some  Hurons  having  come  to  visit  the  Outa- 
ouaks, he  resolved  to  return  with  them.  On  the  i  Uh  of  June,  1661,  Me- 
nard and  his  ser\'ant,  Jean  Guerin,  by  trade  a  gunsmith,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  Indian  guides,  who,  however,  soon  forsook  them  in  the 
wilderness.  For  fifteen  days  they  remained  by  a  lake,  and  finding  a 
small  canoe  in  the  bushes,  they  embarked  with  their  packs ;  and  week 
after  week  in  midsummer,  annoyed  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  and  suffer- 
ing fron  heat,  Hunger,  and  bruised  feet,  they  advanced  toward  their  rlesti- 
nation,  and  about  the  7th  of  August,  while  Guerin  was  making  a  portage 
around  a  r.ipid  in  a  river,  Menard  lost  the  trail.  His  servant,  becoming 
an.xious,  called  for  him,  yet  there  was  no  answer;  and  then  he  five  times 
fired  his  gun,  in  the  hope  of  directing  him  to  the  right  path,  but  it  was 
of  no  .ivail.  Two  days  after,  Guerin  reached  the  Huron  village,  and  en- 
deavored without  success  to  employ  some  of  the  tribe  to  go  in  search  of 
the  aged  missionary. 

Afterward  Guerin  met  a  Sauk  Indian  with  Menard's  kettle,  which  he  said 
he  found  in  the  woods,  near  footprints  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Sioux 
country.'  His  breviary  and  cassock  were  said  to  have  been  found  among 
the  Sioux,  and  it  is  supposed  ''at  he  was  either  killed,  or  died  from  expo- 
sure, and  that  his  effects  wen  taken  by  wandering  Indians.^  Perrot  writes: 
"The  Father  followed  the  Ottawas  to  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  [Michigan], 
and  in  their  flight  to  Louisiana  [Mississippi]  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of 
Black  River."     Upon  a  map  prepared  by  F'ranquelin,  in  1688,*  for  Louis 

'  I>iichesne.iii,  Intendant  of  Canada,  de-  They  are  the  Themistamens  [Tcmiscamings], 
scribes  the  Ottawas  in  these  words  :  "The Outa-     Nepisseriens     [Nipissings],    Missisakis,    Ami- 


was  Indians,  who  are  divided  into  several  tribes, 
and  are  nearest  to  us,  are  those  of  the  greatest 
use,  because  through  ihem  we  obtain  beaver  ; 
and  although  they  do  not  hunt  generally,  and 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  peltry  in  their  coun- 
try, they  go  in  search  of  it  to  the  most  distant 
places,  and   exchange  it   for  our   merchandise. 


coues,  Sauteurs  [Ojibways],  Kiskakons,  and 
Thionontatorons  [Petun  Hurons]."  —  A'.  >' 
Co//.  D(K.  ix.  i6o. 

■'  Tailhan's  IWrol,  p.  92. 

»  [See  note  on  Jesuit  Relations  sub  atini 
1661-1663.— Ed.] 

*  [Given  on  a  later  page. — Ed.] 
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XIV.,  there  is  a  route  m.irkcil  by  a  ilottcil  line  from  the  vicinity  of 
Keweenaw  Hay  to  the  upper  part  of  Green  Hay.  If  I'errot's  statement 
is  correct,  Menard  and  hi  i  devoted  attendant  (iuirin  saw  tlie  Missinsippi 
twelve  years  before  Jolict  and  his  companion  looked  upon  the  great  river. 
The  reports  of  Nicolet  and  (iroseilliers  led  to  a  correction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  charts  of  New  France.  l)n  a  map  '  accompanying  the  Historia 
CiiHtu/iHsis,  by  Creu.xius,  Lake  Michigan  is  marked  as  "  Magnus  Lacus 
Algonquinorum.  seu  Lacus  Kietetium,"  and  a  lake  intended  for  Ncpigon 
is  called  "  Assineboines,"  near  which  appear  the  nations  Kilistinus  and 
AlimibcgSecus.  The  lake  of  the  Assineboines  is  connected  by  a  river 
with  an  arm  of  lluilson's  M.ny  called  "  Kilistonum  Sinus;  "  and  west  of  this 
is  J.imetus  Sinus,  or  James's  Hay. 

I'ierre  Houcher.  an  estimable  man,  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to 
present  their  grievances  to  the  King  of  l-'rance,  in  a  little  book  which  in  1663 
he  published  at  Paris,''' wrote :  "In  Lake  Superior  there  is  a  great  island 
which  is  fifty  leagues  in  circumference,  in  which  there  is  a  very  beautiful 
mine  of  copper."  He  also  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  other  mines  from 
five  Frenchmen  lately  returned,  who  had  been  absent  three  years,  and  that 
they  had  seen  an  ingot  of  copper  which  they  thought  weighed  more  than 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  that  Indians  after  making  a  fire  thereon  would 
cut  off  pieces  with  their  axes. 

Ciroseilliers^  returned  to  Canada,  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1662,  again 
left  Quebec,  with  ten  men,  for  the  North  Sea,  or  Hudson's  Hay.  His 
journey  satisfied  him  that  it  was  easy  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  North  by 
way  of  Lake  Superior;  but  the  Company  of  Canada,  which  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  traffic,  looked  upon  Groseilliers'  plans  for  securing 
the  peltries  of  distant  tribes  as  chimerical.  Thus  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined, Groseilliers  next  went  to  Boston,  and  presented  his  schemes  to  its 
merchants. 

The  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Incarnation,  Superior  of  the  Ursulines 
at  Quebec,  in  allusion  to  him,  wrote:  "  As  he  had  not  been  successful  in 
making  a  fortune,  he  was  seized  with  a  fancy  to  go  to  New  England  to 
better  his  condition.  He  excited  a  hope  among  the  English  that  he  had 
found  a  passage  to  the  Sea  of  the  North."  Passing  from  Boston  to 
France,  and  securing  the  influence  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
he  went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Rupert,  nephew 
of  Charles  I.,  who  led  the  cavalry  charge  against  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
at  Naseby.  This  brilliant  man  was  now  devoted  to  study  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  philosophical  toy  known  to  chemists  as  "  Rupert's 
drops ; "  but  he  was  ready  to  indorse  the  project  for  extending  the 
fur-trade,  and  seeking  a  northwestern  passage  to  Asia.  Men  of  science 
also  showed  interest  in  explorations  which  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of 

'  (Given  on  a  later  page.  —  Ed.]  extremity  of  LaliC  Superior,  which  now  forms  a 

*  [See  note  on  the  Jesuif  AW<ifio>is.  —  Ed.]         portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota, 
^  Franquelin's  map  calls  the  stream  at  the     Groseilliers. 
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knowledge.  The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  wrote  a  too  sanguine 
letter  to  Robert  Boyle,  the  distinguished  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the 
apostle  Eliot.  His  words  were :  "  Surely  I  need  not  tell  you,  from  hence, 
what  is  said  here  with  great  joy  of  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage, 
and  by  two  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman,  lately  represented  by  them  to 
his  Majesty  at  Oxford,  and  answered  by  the  grant  of  a  vessel  to  sail  into 
Hudson's  Bay  and  channel  into  the  South  Sea."  The  ship  "  Nonsuch  " 
was  fitted  out  in  charge  of  Captain  Zachary  Gillam,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Boston,  and  in  this  vessel  Groseilliers  and  Radisson  left 
the  Thames  in  June,  1668,  and  the  next  September  reached  a  tributary 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  in  honor  of  their  chief  patron  was  called  Rupert's 
River.  The  next  year,  by  way  of  Boston,  they  returned  to  England,  where 
their  success  was  applauded;  and  in  1670  the  trading  company  was  char- 
tered, —  still  in  existence,  and  among  the  most  venerable  of  English  cor- 
porations,—  known  as  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

While  the  Canadian  Fur  Company  did  not  respond  to  the  proposals 
of  Groseilliers  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  French  Government,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River  had  acknowledged 
illegiance  to  England,  determined  to  show  more  in- 
terest in  the  administration  of  Canadian  affairs,  and 
-  Z  ^  Mezy  having  been  recalled,  hardly  before  his  death, 

Daniel  de   Remi,   Seigneur  de  Courcelles,  was 
sent  as  provincial  governor.     They  also  created 
the    new  office  of  Intendant  of  Justice,   Police, 
/J     I        and  Finance,  and  made  Talon  — a  person  of  tal- 
**  ent,  experience,  and  great  energy  —  the  first  in- 

cumbent. Arriving  at  Quebec  in  1665,  Talon  took  decided  steps  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  tanneries,  and  fisheries,  and  was  enthusiastic 
in  the  desire  to  see  the  white  banner  of  France,  with  its  fleur-de-lis, 
floating  in  the  far  West.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1668  he  took  with  him  to  France  one  of  the  hardy  voy- 
agctirs  who  had  lived  in  the  region  of  the  lakes,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  next 
February  he  writes  to  Colbert,  the  Colonial  Minister,  that  this  man  "  had 
penetrated  among  the  \vestern  nations  farther  than  any  other  Frenchman, 


1  [There  is  a  portrait  of  Talon  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Quebec.  It  is  engraved  in  Shea's  Char- 
In'oi.x,  iii.,  and  Le  CUnq,  ii.  6l.  His  instructions 
are  dated  March  27,  1665.  His  eagerness  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  Colbert,  who  warns 
him,  April  5,  16O6,  that  the  "King  would  never 
depopulate  his  kingdom  to  people  Canada." 
Talon  in  return  (.1/ij.f.f.  Archives:  Docs.  Coll.  in 
Frame,  ii.  189,  195),  advocated  the  purchase  of 
New  Netherland,  so  as  to  confine  the  English  to 
New  England  ;  but  the  English  were  about  set- 
tling that  question  their  own  way. 


A  mcmoirc  (1667)  siir  I'itat prhent  du  Ctiiiadii, 
probably  by  Talon,  is  in  Faribault's  Coll,xtion  </,■ 
Memoircs  sur  Phistoire  ancienne  du  Ciinadti,  (Juf- 
bec,  1840.  Faillon  (vol  iii.  part  iii.)  enlarges 
upon  the  zeal  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  colony.  Tiie 
Bishop  of  (Quebec  meanwhile  had  his  apprehen- 
sions. He  warns  the  home  government  against 
allowing  Protestants  to  come  out.  "  Quebec  i.s 
not  very  far  from  Boston,"  he  says,  "and  to  mul- 
tiply the  Protestants  is  to  invite  revolution." 
Afass:uhusetts  Archives:  Documents  Collected  in 
France,  ii.  233. —  Ed.] 
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and  had  seen  tlic  copper  mine  on  Lake  Huron.  The  man  offers  to  go  to 
that  mine  and  explore,  either  by  sea,  or  by  the  lake  and  river,  the  commu- 
nication supposed  to  exist  between  Canada  and  the  South  Sea,  or  to  the 
region  of  Hudson's  Bay." 

During  the  summer  of  1669  the  active  and  intelligent  Louis  Joliet,  with 
an  outfit  of  four  hundred  livres,  and  one  Pere,  perhaps  the  same  person  who 
gave  his  name  to  a  river  leading  from  Lake  Nepigon  to  Hudson's  Hay,' 
with  an  outfit  of  one  thousand  livres,  went  to  search  for  copper  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to  discover  a  more  direct  route  from  the 
upper  lakes  to  Montreal.  Joliet  went  as  far  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he 
did  not  long  remain;  but  in  the  place  of  a  mine  found  an  Iroqmis  prisoner 
among  the  Ottawas  at  that  point,  and  obtained  permission  to  take  him  back 
to  Canada.  In  company  with  another  Frenchman,  he  was  led  by  the  Iro- 
quois from  Lake  Erie  through  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  24th  of  September,  at  an  Iroquois  village  between  this  river  and 
tlic  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  he  met  La  Salle  with  four  canoes  and  fifteen 
men,  and  the  Sulpitian  priests,  Galinee  and  De  Casson,  who  on  the  6th  of 
July  had  left  the  post  at  La  Chine. 

La  Salle,  alleging  ill  health,  at  this  point  separated  from  the  missionaries, 
and  Joliet,  before  proceeding  toward  Montreal,  drew  a  chart  of  the  upper 
lakes  for  the  guidance  of  the  Sulpitians.  By  the  aid  of  this  the  priests 
reached  Lake  Erie  through  a  direct  river,  and  near  the  lake  they  erected 
a  hut  and  passed  the  winter.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1670,  they  resumed 
tlicir  voyage,  and  o.'i  the  2Sth  of  May  reached  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  there 
were  about  twenty-five  Frenchmen  trading  with  the  Indians.  Here  was 
also  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  among  the  Ottawas,  —  a  square  enclosure 
defended  by  cedar  pickets  twelve  feet  high,  and  within  were  a  small  house 
and  chapel  which  had  recently  been  built.  Remaining  but  three  days,  they 
returned  to  Montreal  by  the  old  route  along  the  French  River  of  Lake 
Huron  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  by  portage  to  the  Ottawa  River. 

About  the  time  of  their  arrival  Talon  had  learned  from  some  Algon- 
quins  that  two  European  vessels  had  been  seen  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  he 
wrote  to  Colbert,  — 


m 


'  This  may  be  the  Pere,  or  Perray,  whose  name 
is  given  on  Kraneiuelin's  map  of  l6S8  to  the 
Moose  River  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Bellin  says  that 
it  was  named  after  a  Frenchman  who  discovered 
it.  In  1677  the  Sieur  Pere  w.as  with  La  Salle  at 
Fort  Frontenac.  Frontenac,  in  November,  1679, 
writes  to  the  King  that  Governor  Andros  of 
New  Vork  "  has  retained  there,  and  even  well 
treated,  a  man  named  Pere,  and  others  who 
have  been  alienated  from  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  with 
the  design  to  employ  and  send  them  among 
the  Outawas,  to  ojien  a  trade  with  them."  The 
Intcndant,  Duchesneau,  writes  more  fully  to 
Seignelay,  "that  the  man  named  Pere,  having 
resolved  to  range  the  woods,  went  to  Orange  to 


confer  with  the  English,  and  to  carry  his  beavers 
there,  in  order  to  obtain  some  wampum  beads 
to  return  and  trade  with  the  CHitawacs;  that  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Governor  of  that  place,  and 
sent  to  M.ijor  Andros,  Governor-General,  whose 
residence  is  at  Manattc ;  that  his  i)lan  was  to 
propose  to  bring  to  him  all  l\\t  iOur(i4rs lie  Iwis 
with  their  peltries."  .\fter  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  "  a  close  prisoner  at  London  for  eighteen 
months"  (A'.  )'.  Col.  y^v.,  iii.  479).  Governor 
Dongan,  cm  Sept.  8,  16S7,  sends  Mons.  La  Parre 
to  Canada  "with  an  answer  to  the  Frentli  1  lov- 
ernor's  angry  letter."  Nicholas  Perrot  in  the  old 
documents  is  sometimes  called  Pere,  and  this 
has  led  to  confusion. 
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"  After  reflecting  on  all  the  nations  that  might  have  penetrated  as  far  north  as  that, 
I  can  fall  back  only  on  the  English,  who  under  the  conduct  of  one  named  Desgroze- 
liers,  in  former  times  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  might  possibly  have  attempted  that 
navigation,  of  itself  not  much  known,  and  not  less  dangerous.  I  design  to  send  by 
land  some  men  of  resolution  to  invite  the  Kilistinons,  who  are  in  great  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  bay,  to  come  down  to  see  us  as  the  Ottawas  do,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  the  first  handling  of  what  the  latter  savages  bring  us,  who,  acting  as  retail 
dealers  between  us  and  those  natives,  make  us  pay  for  the  roundabout  way  of  three 
or  four  hundred  leagues." 

To  draw  the  trade  from  the  English,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  alli- 
ance of  friendship  with  all  the  nations  around  Lake  Superior.  One  of 
the  Frenchmen^  who  roved  among  the  tribes  west  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Fox  River,  was  Nicholas  Perrot.  Accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  the  scenes  and  excitements  of  frontier  life,  quick-witted, 
with  some  education,  a  leading  spirit  among  coiirmrs  dcs  bois,  and  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  the  Indians,  he  was  an  intelligent  explorer  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  In  the  spring  of  1670,  when  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  Perrot  left  Green  Bay  with  a  flotilla  of  canoes  filled  with  peltries 
and  paddled  bj'  Indians.  By  way  of  Lake  Nipissing  he  reached  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  descended  to  Montreal,  and  in  July  he  visited  Quebec. 
By  the  Intendant  Talon  he  was  invited  to  act  as  guide  and  interpreter  to 
his  deputy,  Simon  Francois  Daumont,  the  Sieur  Saint  Lusson,  who  on  the 
3d  of  September  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Lake  Superior  to  search  for 
copper  mines  and  confer  with  the  tribes. 

It  was  not  until  October  that  Perrot  and  Saint  Lusson  left  Montreal. 
When  Manitoulin  Island  in  Lake  Huron  was  reached,  it  was  decided  that 
Saint  Lusson  should  here  remain  for  the  winter  hunting  and  trading,  while 
Perrot  went  on  and  visited  the  tribes  of  the  Green  Bay  region.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  167 1,  he  met  Saint  Lusson  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Sauks,  Menomonees.  Pottawattamies,  and  Winne- 
bagoes.  After  the  delegates  of  fourteen  tribes  had  arrived,  a  council  was 
held,  on  the  14th  of  June,  by  Saint  Lusson,  in  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits 
Andre,  Claude  Allouez,  Gabriel  Dreuilletes,  and  the  head  of  the  mission 
Claude  d'Ablon,  Nicholas  Perrot  the  interpreter,  Louis  Joliet,  and  some 
fur-traders ;  ^  and  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  formed,  and  the  countries 
around  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France.  Talon  announces  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition in  these  words  :  — 


'  F.ither  Allouez,  the  first  Jesuit  to  visit 
Green  H.iv,  writes :  "  We  set  out  from  Saut  [Ste. 
Marie]  the  3d  of  November  [1669],  according 
to  my  dates  ;  two  canoes  of  Ponteouatamis 
wishing  to  take  me  to  their  country,  not  that  I 
might  instruct  them,  they  having  no  disposition 
to  receive  the  faith,  but  to  soften  some  young 


Frenchmen  who  were  among  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading,  and  who  threatened  and  ill- 
treated   them." 

^  liancroft,  giving  reins  to  the  imagination, 
wrote  in  his  early  editions  of  "  brilliantly  clad 
officers  from  the  veteran  armies  of  France  "  be- 
ing present  (Hist,  of  the  United  States,  iii.  154). 
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"  Sieur  de  Saint  Lusson  is  returned,  after  having  advanced  as  far  as  five  hundred 
leagues  from  here,  and  planted  the  cross  and  set  up  the  King's  arms  in  presence  of 
seventeen  Indian  nations,'  assembled  on  this  occasion  from  all  parts,  all  of  whom 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  his  ALijesty,  whom  alone  they 
regard  as  their  sovereign  protector.  This  was  effected,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  with  all  the  formality  and  display  the 
country  could  afford.  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  record  of  taking  possession  prepared 
by  Sieur  de  Saint  Lusson  for  securing  those  countries  to  his  Majesty. 

"  The  place  to  which  the  said  Sieur  de  Saint  Lusson  has  penetrated  is  supposed  to 
be  no  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  from  the  extremities  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Vermillion  or  South  Sea.  Those  bordering  on  the  ^Vest  Sea  appear  to  be 
no  farther  from  those  discovered  by  the  French.  According  to  the  calculation  made 
from  the  reports  of  the  Indians  and  from  maps,  there  seems  to  remain  not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  leagues  of  na\igation  to  Tartary,  China,  and  Japan.  Such  discoveries 
must  be  the  work  of  either  time  or  of  the  King.  It  can  be  said  that  the  Spaniards 
have  hardly  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  South,  than  the  French  have  done 
up  to  the  present  time  into  the  interior  of  North,  America. 

"  Sieur  de  Lusson's  voyage  to  discover  the  South  Sea  and  the  copper  mine  will  not 
cost  the  King  anything.  I  make  no  account  of  it  in  my  statements,  because,  having 
made  presents  to  the  savages  of  the  countries  of  which  he  took  possession,  he  has 
reciprocally  received  from  them  in  beaver  that  which  replaces  his  outlay." 

The  Hurons  and  Ottawas  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  witness  the  formal 
taking  possession  of  the  country  by  the  representative  of  France,  having 
been  detained  by  difficulty  with  the  Sioux.  About  the  year  1662,  the 
Hurons,  who  had  lingered  about  the  sources  of  the  Black  River  of  Wiscon- 
sin, joined  again  their  old  allies,  the  Ottawas,  who  were  clustered  at  the  end 
of  the  beautiful  Chegoimegon  Bay  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Ottawas  lived  in 
one  village,  made  up  of  three  bands,  —  the  Sinagos,  Kenonche,  and  Kiska- 
kon.  After  this  union,  a  party  of  Saulteurs,  Ottawas,  Nipissings,  and  Anii- 
koues  were  securing  white-fish  not  far  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  when  they 
discovered  the  smoke  of  an  encampment  of  about  one  hundred  Iroquois. 
Cautiously  approaching,  they  surprised  and  defeated  their  dreaded  foes, 
at  a  place  to  this  day  known  as  Iroquois  Point,  just  above  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Superior. 

After  this,  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  Saulteurs  returned  in  triumph  to 
Keweenaw  and  Chegoimegon,  and  remained  in  quietness  until  a  number  of 
Hurons  went  to  hunt  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  were  captured  by  some 
of  the  Sioux.  While  in  captivity  they  were  treated  with  kindness,  asked  to 
come  again,  and  sent  away  with  presents.  Accepting  the  invitation,  the 
Sinagos  chief,  with  some  warriors  and  four  French  traders,  visited  the  Sioux, 


1  The  "  Proems  Verbal  "  of  Talon,  as  given 
by  Margry  and  Tailhan,  mentions  fourteen 
nations;  .imong  others:  i.  Achipoes  [Ojibways 
or  Chippeways] ;  2.  Malamechs  ;  3.  Noquets ; 
4.  Banabeoueks  [Ouinipegouek,  or  Winneba- 
goes?];  5.  Makomiteks ;  6.  Poulteattemis  [Pot- 
towattamies] ;   7.  Oumalominis  [Menomonecs] ; 


8.  Sassassaouacottons    [Osaukees  or   Sauks  ?] ; 

9.  Illinois ;  10.  Mascouttins.  The  Hurons  and 
Ottawas,  at  a  Liter  period,  conferred  with  the 
French  and  assented  to  the  treaty ;  and  this 
would  .iccount  for  Talon's  assertion,  as  given 
in  his  report  quoted  in  the  te.Nt,  that  there  were 
seventeen  tribes. 
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and  were  received  with  honor  and  cordiaHty.  Again,  a  few  Hurons  went 
into  the  Sioux  country,  and  some  of  the  young  warriors  made  them  prison- 
ers ;  but  the  Sioux  chief,  who  had  smoked  the  cahimet  with  the  Sinagos 
chief,  insisted  upon  their  release,  and  journeyed  to  Chegoimegon  Bay  to 
make  an  apology.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  Hurons  proved  tricky,  and  per- 
suaded the  Ottawas  to  put  to  death  their  visitor.  It  was  not  strange  that 
the  Sioux  were  surprised  and  enraged  when  they  received  the  intelligence, 
and  panted  for  revenge.  Marquette,  who  had  succeeded  Allouez  at  the 
mission  which  was  between  the  Huron  and  Ottawa  villages,  in  allusion  to 
this  disturbance,  wrote  :  — 

"  Our  Outaouacs  and  Hurons,  of  the  Point  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  to  the  present 
time  kept  up  a  kind  of  peace  with  them  [the  Sioux],  but  matters  having  become 
embroiled  during  last  winter,  and  some  murders  having  been  committed  on  both 
sides,  our  savages  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  storm  would  soon  burst  on  them, 
and  they  deemed  it  was  safer  for  them  to  leave  the  place,  which  they  did  in  the 
spring." 

The  Jesuits  retired  with  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  another  Christian  mission  was  at- 
tempted in  this  vicinity,  under  the  "  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions." 
The  retreating  Ottawas  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  an  old  hunting- 
ground,  the  Manitonlin  Island  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  Hurons  stopped  at 
Mackinaw.  From  time  to  time  they  formed  war-parties  with  other  tribes, 
against  the  Sioux.  In  1674  some  Sioux  warriors  arrived  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  adjacent  tribes.  At  a  grand  council 
the  Sioux  sent  twelve  delegates,  and  the  others  forty.  During  the  confer- 
ence one  of  the  opposite  side  drew  near  and  brandished  his  knife  in  the  face 
of  a  Sioux,  and  called  him  a  coward.  The  Sioux  replied  he  was  not  afraid, 
when  the  knife  was  plunged  into  his  heart,  and  he  died.  A  fight  immedi- 
ately began,  and  the  Sioux  bravely  defended  themselves,  although  nine 
were  killed.  The  two  survivors  fled  to  the  rude  log  chapel  of  the  Jesuit 
mission,  and  closed  the  door,  and  finding  there  some  weapons  they  opened 
fire  upon  their  enemies.  Their  assailants  wished  to  burn  down  the  chapel, 
which  the  Jesuits  would  not  allow,  as  they  had  beaver  skins  stored  in  the 
loft.  In  the  extremity  a  lay  brother  of  the  mission,  named  Louis  Le 
Boeme,  advised  the  firing  of  a  cannon  shot  at  the  c  ibin's  door.  The  dis- 
charge killed  the  last  two  of  the  Sioux.*  Governor  Frontenac  made  com- 
plaint against  Le  Boeme  for  this  conduct,  in  a  letter  to  Colbert.^ 

After  tlie  Iroquois  had  made  ;  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  they  did 
not  cease  to  lurk  and  watch  for  the  Ottawas  as  they  descended  to  trade  at 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  or  Quebec,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  rob  them  of 


*  Margry,  i.  367.  gunsmith  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  advised  him  [a 

'  Margry,  i.  322.     La  Salle  writes  in  August,  deserter]  to  hide  in  the  house  of  the  Fathers  the 

1682:  "The  brother  Louis  le  Bohesme,  Jesuit,  goods  which  he  stole  from  me."     (Margry,  li. 

who  works  for  the  Indians  in  the  capacity  of  226.) 
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their  peltries  and  tear  their  scalps  from  their  heads.  Governor  Courcelles, 
in  1671,  determined  to  establish  a  post  on  Lake  Ontario  which  would  act 
as  a  barrier  between  the 
Ottawas  and  Iroquois, 
and  at  the  same  time 
draw  oflf  the  trade  from 
the  Hudson  River.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  his  journey  he  had  constructed  a  large  plank  flat-boat 
to  ascend  the  streams,  —  a  novelty  which  was  a  surprise.  It  was  of  two 
or  three  tons  burden,  and  provided  with  a  strong  rope  to  haul  it  over  the 
rapids  and  shoal  places.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June  the  expedition 
left  Montreal,  consisting  of  the  flat-boat,  filled  with  supplies  and  manned 
by  a  sergeant  and  eight  soldiers,  and  thirteen  bark  canoes.  The  party 
numbered  fifty-si.x  persons,  who  were  active  and  willing  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  journey.  At  night,  with  axe  in  hand,  the  men  cut  poles 
for  a  lodge  frame,  which  they  covered  with  bark  stripped  from  the  trees. 
The  Governor,  to  protect  himself  from  mosquitoes,  had  a  little  arbor  made 
on  the  ground,  about  two  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  sheet,  which 
touched  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  prevented  the  approach  of  the  in- 
sects which  disturb  sleep  and  irritate  the  flesh.  The  second  day  of  the 
voyage  the  flat-boat  found  difficulty  in  passing  the  first  rapids,  and  Cour- 
celles plunged  into  the  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hardy  voyagetirs 
pushed  the  boat  into  smooth  water.  On  the  lOth  of  June  the  first  flat-boat 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Governor  two  days  after,  in 
a  canoe,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Here  he  found  a  stream  with 
sufficient  water  to  float  a  large  boat,  and  bordered  by  fine  land,  which 
would  serve  as  a  site  for  a  post.  On  the  T4th,  at  the  time  that  the  deputy 
Saint  Lusson,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  taking  possession  of  the  region  of 
Lake  Superior,  Courcelles  was  descending  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
on  his  return  to  Montreal.' 

The  report  of  this  expedition  was  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  met  with  his 
approval ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  Courcelles  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1672,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de 
F"rontenac,  was  appointed  Governor  and  Licutenant-General  in  Canada  and 
other  parts  belonging  to  New  France.     It  was  not  until  the  leaves  began 

to  grow  old  that  Frontenac  ar- 
rived in  Quebec,  and,  full  of 
energy,  was  ready  to  push  on 
the  work  of  exploration  which 
had  been  initiated  by  his  predecessor.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Intendant 
Talon,  he  soon  despatched  Louis  Joliet  to  go  to  the  Grand  River,  which 
the  Indians  alleged    flowed    southward    to  the  sea.     Joliet  (often  spelled 

*  [Cf.  Courcelles  au  lac  Ontario,  in  M.irgry's  /dilution  dii   I'oya^e  dc  M.  de  Courcelles  au  lac 

Dicouvertes  et  etahlissements  des  Fraiii;ais  dans  Ontario,  in  lirodhc.id's  AWi'  York  Colonial  Docw 

''Amerique  septentrionale,  part   i.  p.    169;   and  w/^j/j,  vol.  ix.  p.  75.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.    IV.  —  23. 
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Jolliet)  was  born  in  Canada,  the  son  of  a  wagon-maker.  In  boyhood 
he  had  been  a  promising  scholar  in  the  Jesuits'  school  at  Quebec,  but, 
imbibing  the  apirit  of  the  times,  while  a  young  man  he  became  a  rover  in 
the  wilderness  and  a  trader  among  Indians.  Three  years  before  his  ajj- 
pointmcnt  to  e.xplore  the  great  river  beyond  the  lakes,  he  had  been  sent 
with  I'ere  to  search  for  a  copper-mine  on  Lake  Superior,  and  the  year 
before  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Saint  Lusson  as  he  planted  the  arms  of 
France  at  Sa-dt  Ste.  Marie. 

It  was  not  until  Dec.  8,  1672,  that  he  reached  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, and  as  the  rivers  between  that  point  and  the  Mississippi  were  by  this 
time  frozen,  he  remained  there  during  the  winter  and  following  spring, 
busy  in  questioning  the  Indians  who  had  seen  the  great  river  as  to  its 
course,  and  as  to  the  nations  on  its  shores.  On  May  17,  1673,  he  began 
his  journey  toward  a  distant  sea.  At  Mackinaw  he  found  Marquette,  who 
became  his  companion,  but  had  no  official  connection  with  the  expedition, 
as  erroneously  mentioned  by  Charlevoi.x.  With  five  voyagcnrs  and  two 
birch-bark  canoes,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  by  the  7th  of  June,  had  reached  a 
settlement  of  Kikapous,  Miamis,  and  Mascoutens,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fox 
River,  and  three  leagues  beyond  they  found  a  short  portage  by  which  they 
reached  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  following  its  tortuous  course  amid  sand- 
bars and  islands  dense  with  bushes,  on  the  17th  of  June  they  entered  the 
broad  great  river  called  the  Mississippi,  walled  in  by  picturesque  bluffs, 
with  lofty  limestone  escarpment,  whose  irregular  outline  looked  like  a  suc- 
cession of  the  ruined  casilcs  and  towers  of  the  Rhine.  In  honor  of  his 
patron,  Governor  Frontenac,  Joliet  called  it  Buade,  the  Governor's  family 
name.  Passing  one  great  river  flowing  from  the  west,  he  learned  that 
through  its  valley  there  was  a  route  to  the  Vermeillc  Sea  [Gulf  of  California], 
and  he  saw  a  village  (which  was  about  five  days'  journey  from  another) 
which  traded  with  the  people  of  California.^ 

This  river  is  without  name  on  his  map,^  but  on  its  banks  he  places  vil- 
lages of  the  Missouri,  Kansa,  Osages,  and  Pawnee  tribes.  The  River  Ohio 
he  marked  with  the  Indian  name  Ouabouskigou ;  and  the  Arkansas,  beyond 
which  he  did  not  descend,  and  which  was  reached  about  the  middle  of  July, 
he  named  Bazire,  after  a  prominent  merchant  of  Quebec  interested  in  the 
fur-trade.  After  ascending  the  stream,  he  entered  the  Illinois  River,  which 
he  di'signated  as  the  Divine,  or  Outrelaise,  in  compliment,  it  is  supposed, 
to  Frontenac's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lagrange  Trianon,  noted  for  her  beaut)-, 
and  Mademoiselle  Outrelaise,  her  fascinating  friend,  who  were  called  in 
Court  circles  "  Ics  divines."  ^  Upon  the  west  bank  of  one  of  its  tributaries, 
the  Des  Plaine  River,  there  stands  above  the  prairie  a  remarkable  eleva- 
tion of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  a  lonely  monument  which  has  withstood  the 
erosion  of  a  former  geologic  age.  It  was  a  noted  landmark  to  the  Indians 
in  their  hunting,  and  to  the  French  voyagairs  on  their  trading  expeditions. 


'  Letter  to  Frontenac. 

*  [Given  on  a  later  page.  ^  Ed.] 


'  Shei,  Charlrcoix,  iii.   177;    Parkman,  Dit 
covery  of  the  Great  West,  p.  154- 
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By  this  Jolict  was  impressed,  and  he  gave  the  elevation  his  own  name, 
Mont  JoUet,  which  it  has  retained,  while  all  the  others  he  marked  on  his 
map  have  been  forgotten.'  It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  August, 
1674,  that  he  returneil  to  Uuebec,  and  Governor  Frontenac,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  writes  to  the  French  Government,  — 

"  Sieur  Joliet,  whom  Monsieur  Talon  advised  nic,  on  my  arrival  from  France,  to 
despatch  for  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  returned  tiiree  months  ago,  and  found 
some  very  fine  countries,  and  a  navigation  so  easy  rhrougli  the  beautiful  rivers,  thjt  a 
person  can  go  from  Lake  Ontario  and  Kort  Frontenac  in  a  bark  to  the  (iulf  of 
Mexico,  there  being  only  one  carrying  place,  half  a  league  in  length,  where  Lake 
Ontario  communicates  with  Lake  Erie.  A  settlement  could  be  made  at  this  post,  and 
another  bark  built  on  Lake  Erie.  ...  He  has  been  within  ten  days'  journey  of  the 
Ciulf  of  Mexico,  and  believes  that  water  communication  could  be  founil  leading  to  the 
Vermillion  and  California  Seas,  by  means  of  the  river  that  flows  from  the  west,  with 
the  ( Irand  Ri\er  that  he  discovered,  which  rises  from  north  to  south,  aiul  is  as  large 
as  the  St.  LawTence  ojjposite  Quebec. 

"  1  send  you,  by  my  secretary,  the  map^  he  has  made  of  it,  and  the  ol)ser\ations 
he  has  been  able  to  recollect,  as  he  lost  all  his  minutes  and  journals  in  the  wreck 
he  suffered  within  sight  of  Montreal,  where,  after  having  completed  a  voyage  of  twelve 
hundred  leagues,  he  was  near  being  drowned,  and  lost  jill  his  papers,  and  a  httle 
bidian  whom  he  brought  from  those  countries." 

Governor  Frontenac  was  satisfied  with  the  importance  of  c  ablishing  a 
post  on  Lake  Ontario,  as  Courcelles  had  suggested,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1673  visited  the  region.  On  the  3d  of  June  he  departed  from  Quebec,  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  was  received  at  Montreal  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  discharge  of  musketry.  On  the  9th  of  July 
he  had  reached  a  point  supposed  to  be  in  the  present  town  of  Lisbon, 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  at  the  head  of  all  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  while  sojourning  there,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  two 
Iroquois  canoes  arrived  with  letters  from  La  Salle,  who  two  months  before 
went  into  their  country. 


1  Mount  Joliet  is  .T{)out  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  is  two  hundred  and  twcnly-tive  feet 
wide,  .ind  thirteen  hundred  long.  It  is  forty 
miles  south-west  of  Chicago,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Joliet,  Ill'iiois. 

-  Joliet,  in  his  letter  written  on  the  map  pre- 
jiarcd  for  Frontenac,  speaks  of  passing  the  years 
1673  and  1674  in  explorations  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  [.See  this  letter  in  fac-simile  on  a  later 
p.igc.  —  Ed.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  note  to  Frontenac, 
he  alludes  to  the  disaster  which  happened  a 
cjuarter  of  an  hour  before  his  arrival  at  the 
point  from  which,  in  September,  1672,  he  had 
departed,  in  these  words  :  "  I  had  avoided  per- 
ils from  savages,  I  had  passed  forty-two  rap- 
ids, and  was  about  to  land,  with  full  joy  at 
the  success  of  so  long  and  difficult  an   enter- 


prise, when,  after  these  dangers,  my  canoe  up- 
set. I  lost  two  men  and  my  bii.\  (dissMe) 
in  sight  of,  at  the  door  of,  the  first  French 
settlements  which  I  had  left  almost  two  years 
before." 

Mar(|uette  conveys  the  impression  that  Joliet 
returned  with  him  to  Green  Bay  in  September, 
1673  !  l*'"  when,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  went  back  to 
the  Illinois  country  between  Chicago  and  Lake 
Peoria,  he  found  several  Frenchmen  trading 
with  the  Indians,  and  among  others  mentions 
La  Taupine,  or  Pierre  Moreau,  who  in  167 1 
w.as  with  Joliet  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Near  one 
of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Illinois  on  Jo- 
liet's  maj)  appears  Mont  Joliet.  May  Joliet  not 
have  traded  in  this  vicinity  during  the  winter 
of  1673-1074,  and  may  not  Taupine  and  othera 
have  been  his  associates  ? 
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After  exchanging  civilities  with  the  Iroquois,  and  t,'iiiiiecl  by  them,  Fron- 
tcnac  was  led  into  a  beautiful  bay  about  a  cannon-shot  from  the  River 
Katarakoui,  which  so  pleased  him  as  a  site  for  a  post,  that  he  stayed  until 
sunset  examining  the  situation.  The  next  day  his  engineer,  Sieur  Raudin, 
was  ordered  to  trace  out  the  plan  of  a  fort,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
at  daybreak,  soldiers  and  o'^^cers  with  alacrity  began  to  clear  the  ground, 
and  in  four  days  the  fort  was  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  abatis. 
After  designating  the  garrison  and  workmen  who  were  to  remain  at  the 
post,  and  making  Li'  Salle  the  commandant,  on  the  27th  Frontcnac  began 
his  homeward  voyage,  about  the  time  that  Jolict  began  to  ascend  the 
Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.* 

The  reports  of  Joliet  led  to  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  occupation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  leading  merchants  and  officers  of 
Canada ;  and  the  application  of  Joliet,  its  first  explorer,  to  go  with  twenty 
persons  and  establish  a  post  among  the  Illinois,  was  refused  by  the  French 
Government.'' 

Frontenac,  in  the  fall  of  1674,'  sernt  La  Salle  to  France.  Under  the  date 
of  the  14th  of  November,  he  wrote  to  Minister  Colbert  that  La  Salle  was  a 
man  of  character  and  intelligence,  adapted  to  exploration,  and  asking  him 
to  listen  to  his  plans.  •  A  few  weeks  before  La  Salle's  arrival  in  Taris,  the 
I'rincc  of  Conde  had  fought  a  battle  at  Seneffe,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  allied  generals,  and  every  one  was  full  of  the 
praise  of  the  King's  household  guards,  who  without  flinching  remained  eight 
hours  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  La  Salle  could  hardly  have  thought  at 
that  moment  that  the  future  was  yet  to  reveal  as  his  associates  in  the  explo- 
ration of  the  distant  valley  of  the  Mississippi  a  gcnd'armc  of  his  Majesty's 
guard  and  a  field  chaplain  of  that  bloody  day,''  In  a  memorial  to  the  King, 
he  asked  for  the  grant  of  Fort  Frontenac  and  lands  adjacent,  agreeing  to 
repay  Frontcnac  the  money  he  had  expended  in  establishing  the  post,  to 
repair  it,  and  keep  a  garrison  therein  at  his  own  expense.  He  further  asked, 
in  consideration  of  the  voyages  he  had  made  at  his  own  expense  during  the 
seven  years  o'  his  residence  in  Canada,  that  he  might  receive  letters  of  nobil- 
ity.^ The  King,  upon  the  report  of  Colbert,  accepted  the  ofTer,  and  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1675,  conferred  upon  La  Salle  the  rank  of  esquire,  with  power 
to  attain  all  grades  of  knighthood  and  gendarmerie!^  This  year  he  came 
back  to  Canada  in  the  same  ship  with  Louis  Hennepin,  and  going  to  Fort 
Frontenac  in  August,  1676,  he  increased  the  buildings,  erected  a  strong  wall 
on  the  land  side,  and  strengthened  the  palisades  toward  the  water.  From 
time  to  time  he  had  cattle  brought  thither  from  Montreal,  and  constructed 
barks  to  navigate  the  lake,  keep  the  Iroquois  in  check,  and  deter  the  English 
from  trading  in  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes.'     In  November,  1677,  he 


1  [Cf.  narrative  in  chapter  vii.   A  plan  of  this 
fort  is  given  on  a  later  page.  —  Ed.] 
s  Margry,  i.  329. 
»  Ibid.,  i.  277. 


•  Du  Lhut  and  Hennepin. 

•  Margrv,  i.  283. 

•  Ibid.,  i'.  287. 
'  Ibid.,  i.  334. 
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made  another  visit  to  France.'  and  obtained  a  permit,  dated  the  I2th  of  May, 
1678,  allowing  him  to  explore  the  western  part  of  New  France,  with  the 
prospect  of  penetratinj;  as  far  as  Mexico."-'  The  expedition  was  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  himself  and  associates,  with  the  privilege  of  trade  in  buffalo 
skins,  but  with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  not  trade  with  the 
Ottawas  and  other  Indians  who  brought  their  beavers  to  Montreal. 

Frontenac  was  not  only  in  full  sympathy  with  La  Salle,  but  with  other 
enterprising  adventurers,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  shared  the 
profits  of  the  fur-traders.  About  the  time  that  La  Salle  was  improving 
Fort  Frontenac  as  a  trading-post,  Raudin,^  the  engineer  who  had  laid  out 
the  plan  of  that  fort,  was  sent  by  F^rontenac  with  presents  to  the  Ojibways 
and  Sioux,  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.*  A  nephew  of  Patron, 
named  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Lhut,^  and  who  had  made  two  voyages  from 
France  before  1674,  had  then  entered  the  army  as  squire  of  Marquis  de 
Lassay,  was  in  the  campaign  of  Franche-Comte  and  at  Seneffe,  having  now 
returned  to  Quebec  was  permitted  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
then  unknown  region  where  dwelt  the  Sioux  and  Assineboines. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1678,  with  three  Indians  and  three  Frenchmen, 
Du  Lhut  left  Montreal  for  Lake  Superior,  and  wintered  at  some  point  on  the 
shore  of,  or  in  the  vicinity  of.  Lake  Huron.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1679,  he 
was  in  the  woods,  three  leagues  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  when  he  wrote  in  the 
third  person  to  Governor  Frontenac :  "  He  will  not  stir  from  the  Nadous- 
sioux  until  further  orders ;  and  peace  being  concluded  he  will  set  up  the 
King's  arms,  lest  the  English  and  other  Europeans  settled  toward  California 
take  possession  of  the  country.""  On  the  2d  of  July,  1679,  Du  Lhut  planted 
the  arms  of  France  beyond  Lake  Superior,  among  the  Isanti  Sioux,"  who 
dwelt  at  Mille  Lacs,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  then  visited 
the  Songaskitons  (Sissetons)  and  Houetbatons,  bands  of  the  Sioux,  whose 
villages  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  beyond.  Entering  by  way  of 
the  St.  Louis  River,  it  would  be  easy,  by  a  slight  portage,  to  reach  the 
Sioux  village,  which  was  at  that  time  on  the  shores  of  the  Sandy  Lake  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Among  those  who  went  to  the  Lake  Superior  region  at  the  same  time  as 
Du  Lhut,  were  Dupuy,  Lamonde,  and  Pierre  Moreau,  alias  La  Taupine,  who 
had  been  with  Saint  Lusson  at  the  planting  of  the  French  arms  in  1671  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  was  trading  among  the  Illinois  when  Joliet  was  in  that 
country.  In  the  summer  of  1679  La  Taupine  returned,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  obtained  avnong  the  Ottawas  in  two  days  nine  hundred  beavers. 
Duchesneau,  Intendant  of  Justice,  feeling  that  Moreau  had  violated  the  law 
forbidding  cottreiirs  des  bois  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  had  him,  in  Septem- 


>  Margry,  i.  333. 
«  Ibid.,  i.  337. 
'  N.  y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  104. 
*  Margry,  ii.  252. 

'  La  Salle  and   Hennepin  both  write  /?« 
Ltit/i. 


•  M  y.  Co!.  Docs.,  ix.  795. 

'  Du  Lhut's  letter  to  Seignelay,  in  Harrisse, 
speaks  of  the  Izatys.  The  Issati  or  Isanti  — 
Knife  Indians  —  was  the  name  of  an  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Sioux  that  dwelt  near  Knife  River, 
and  perhaps  made  and  traded  stone  knives. 
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bcr,  arrested  at  Quebec ;  but  Moreau  produced  a  license  from  Governor 
Frontenac,  permittint;  liim,  with  liis  two  comrades,  tt)  ^,'0  to  the  Ottawas,  to 
execute  his  secret  orders,  and  so  was  liberated.  He  had  not  left  the  prison 
but  a  short  time  when  an  officer  and  some  soldiers  came  with  an  order  from 
Frontenac  to  force  the  prison,  in  case  he  were  still  there.  In  a  letter  to 
Seignelay  he  writes:  "It  is  certain,  my  Lord,  that  the  said  I.a  Taupine 
carried  goods  to  the  Ottawas,  that  his  two  comrades  remained  in  the 
country,  apparently  near  Uu  Lhut,  and  that  he  traded  there." ' 

On  the  15th  of  September  Uu  Lhut  had  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
at  Camanistigi>ya,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  the  site  of  Fort  William  of  the  old 
Northwest  Company,  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Assineboines,  an  alien- 
ated band  of  the  Sioux,  and  other  northern  tribes,  and  persuaded  them  to 
be  at  peace,  and  to  intermarry  with  the  Sioux.  The  next  winter  he  re- 
mained in  the  refjion  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota;  but  in 
June,  1680,  he  determined  to  visit  the  Issati  Sioux  by  water,  as  he  had  before 
gone  to  their  villages  by  land.-  With  two  canoes,  an  Indian  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  four  Frenchmen,  —  one  of  whom  was  Fatifart,  who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  La  Salle  at  Fort  Frontenac,'^ — he  entered  a  river  eight 
leagues  from  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  now  called  Bois  Brule,  a  nar- 
row, rapid  stream,  then  much  obstructed  by  fallen  trees  and  beaver-dams. 
After  reaching  its  upper  waters  a  short  portage  was  made  to  Upper  Lake 
St.  Croix,  the  outlet  of  which  was  a  river,  which,  descending,  led  him  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Two  weeks  after  Du  Lhut  left  Montreal  to  explore  the  extremity  of  Lake 
■"uperior.  La  Salle  returned  from  France,  accompanied  by  the  brave  officer 
Henry  Tontj-,  who  had  lost  one  hand  in  battle,  but  who,  with  an  iron  sub- 
stitute for  the  lost  member,  could  still  be  efficient  in  case  of  a  conflict.  He 
also  brought  with  him,  beside  thirty  persons,  a  supply  of  cordage,  anchors, 
and  other  material  to  be  used  at  Fort  Frontenac  and  on  his  proposed  journey 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

After   reaching   Frontenac,'  La   Mottc,  who  had   been  a  captain  in  a 

French  regiment,  was  sent  in  advance,  with  the  Franciscan  Hennepin  and 

_^  sixteen  men,  to  select  a  site  for  building  a  vessel  to 

^y^^y^^  .J .       navigate  the    upper  lakes.     On  the  8th  of  January, 

^"^^^l/^ly    1679,  La  Salle  and  Tonty,  late  at  night,  reached  La 

^^       Motte's  encampment  at  the  rapids  below  the  F'alls  of 

^^  ^  Niagara,    only    to 

y^/  ^-^^"^ — "  ^^^-     ^^^  "^^*  ^'*y 

C^  (^::^  La    Salle   climbed 

the  heights  ->•'  1  following  the  portage  road  round  the  cataract  he  found  at 

the  entrance   of  Cayuga   Creek  an   admirable  place  for  a  ship-yard.     La 

Motte  having  returned  to  his  encampment,  with  La  Salle  and  Tonty  he 

1  A'.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  132.  '  Du  Lhut's  letter,  in  Harrisse.  '  Margry,  ii.  252. 
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visited  the  selected  site,  and  Tonty  was  cliarged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
ship-builders. 

Four  d.iys  later,  the  keel  of  the  projected  vessel  was  laid,  and  in  May  it 
was  launched  with  apprt)priate  ceremonies,  and  named  after  the  fabulous 
animal,  —  the  symbol  of  stren^jth  and  swiftness,  —  the   "Griffin,"  two  of 
which  were  the  supporters  of  the  escutcheon  of  Count  Frontenac.     Tonty, 
(in  the  Jjd  of  July,  was  sent  forward  with  five  men  to  join  fourteen  others 
who  hail  been  ordered  by  La  Salle  to  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River.     On  the  7th  day  of  Au^just  the  "Griffin"  spread  her  sails  upon  her 
voyatje  to  unknown  waters  whose  depths  had  never  been  st)unded,  and  early 
on   the    morning   of  the    lOth    reached   Tonty   and    his    party,   who    had 
anxiously  awaited  its  coming,  and  received  them  on  board.      On  the  lOth 
of  August,  the  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  virgin  Saint  Clare,  foundress  of  the  F'ranciscan  Order  of 
I'lior  Clares,  the  vessel  entered  the  lake  called  b>    the   1  ranciscan  priests 
after  her,  although  now  written  St.  Clair.     On  the  27th  they  reached  the 
harbor  of  Mackinaw, —  a  point  on  the  mainland  south  of  the  straits;   and 
upon  his  landing  La  Salle  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  there  a  number  of 
those  whom   he   had   sent,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  to  trade  for  his 
benefit  with  the  Illinois.     Their  excuse   for  their   unfaithfulness  was  cre- 
dence in  a  report  that  La  Salle  was  a  visionary,  and  that  his  vessel  would 
never  arrive  at  Mackinaw,     F'our  of  the  deserters  were  arrested.     La  Salle, 
learning  that  two  more — Hemant  and  Roussel,  or  Roussclli^re  —  were  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  sent  Tonty  on  the  29th  with  six  men  to  take  them  into 
custody.     While  the  lieutenant  was  absent  on  this  errand.  La  Salle  lifted 
his  anchor  and  set  sail  for  the  Grand  Bay,  now  Green  Bay,  where  he  found 
among  the  Pottawattamies  still  others  of  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
Illinois,  and  who  had  collected  furs  to  the  value  of  t^velve  thousand  livres. 
From  this  point  he  determined  to  pursue  his  journey  southward  in  a  canoe, 
and  to  send  back  the  "Griffin"  with  the  peltries  here  collected.     On  the 
1 8th  of  September  the  ship  —  in  charge  of  the  pilot,  a  supercargo,  and  five 
sailors  —  sailed  for  the  magazine  at  the  end  of  Lake  Erie,  but  it  never 
came  to  Mackinaw.     Some  Indians  said  it  had  been  wrecked,  but  there  was 
never  any  certain  information  obtained.     A  Pawnee  lad,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians  near  a  post  estab- 
lished among  the  Illinois,  reported  that  the  pilot  of  the  "Griffin"  had  been 
seen  among  the  Missouri   tribes,  and  that  be  had  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  four  others,  in  t\vo  canoes,  with  goods  stolen  from  the  ship,  and 
some  hand-grenades.     It  was  the  intention  of  this  party  to  join  Du  Lhut, 
and  if  they  could  not  find  him,  to  push  on  to  the  English  on  Hudson's 
Bay.     Meeting  some  hostile  Indians,  a  fight  occurred,  and  all  the  French- 
men were  killed  but  the  pilot  and  another,  who  were  sold  as  prisoners  to 
the  Missouri  Indians.     In  the  chapter  on  the  exploration  of  the  lakes,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  that  portion  of  La  Salle's  expedition  which 
pertains  to  this  region. 
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After  I-a  Sallo  had  established  Fort  Crivecf^tir  amonij  tl>e  Illinois,  on 
the  29th  of  February,  loHo,  he  sent  Michel  Accaiilt  (often  spelt  Ako)  on 
a  trading  and  explorintj  expedition  to  the  Upper  Mississippi.  He  took 
with  him  Anthony  Aunelle,  called  the  Ticard,  and  the  Franciscan  priest 
Louis  Hennepin,  in  a  canoe,  with  ^oods  valued  at  about  a  tliousand  livres. 
In  ascending;  the  Mississippi  the  party  was  himlered  by  ice  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  River  until  the  1 2th  of  March,  when  they  resumed  their 
voya^jc.  JMillowinn  '''*-'  windings  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  mentions  in 
a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  Auijust,  1682,  at  Fort  Frontenac,'  that  they 
passed  a  tributary  from  the  east  called  by  the  Sioux  Meschet/  Odeba,'' 
now  called  Wisconsin,  and  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  leagues  above 
they  saw  the  HIack  River,  called  by  the  Sioux  Chabadeba.'  About  the 
nth  of  April,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  war-party  of  Sioux  K'»'"y 
south  was  met,  and  Accault,  as  the  leader,  presented  the  calumet,*  and 
gave  them  some  tobacco  and  twenty  knives.  The  Sioux  gave  up  their 
expedition,  and  conducted  Accault  and  his  companions  to  their  vil- 
lages. On  the  22d  of  April  the  isles  in  the  Mississippi  we»- •  reached, 
where  two  Sioux  had  been  killed  by  the  Maskoutens,  and  they  stopped  to 
weep  over  their  death,  while  Accault.  to  assuage  their  grief,  gave  them  in 
trade  a  box  of  goods  and  twenty-four  hatchets.  Arriving  .it  an  enlargement 
of  the  river,  about  three  miles  below  the  modern  city  of  St.  Paul,  the 
canoes  were  hidden  in  the  marshes,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Mille  Lacs  was  made  by  land.  Six  weeks  after  they  reached  the 
villages,  the  Sioux  determined  to  descend  the  Mississippi  on  a  buffalo  hunt, 
and  Hennepin  and  Augelle  went  with  the  party. 

When  Du  Lhut  reached  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Superior,  he  found 
eight  cabins  of  Sioux,  and  learned  that  some  I'renchmen  were  with  the  party 
hunting  below  the  St.  Croix  River.  Surprised  b\-  the  intelligence,  leaving 
two  Frenchmen  to  guard  his  goods,  he  descended  i'  a  canoe  with  his  inter- 
preter and  his  other  two  men,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he 
found  the  hunting  camp  and  the  Fr;  nciscan  Hennepin.  In  a  letter  to 
Seignelay,  written  while  on  a  visit  in  France,  Du  Lhut  writes :  — 

"  The  want  of  respect  which  they  showed  to  the  said  Reverend  Fatiier  provoked 
me,  and  this  I  showed  them,  telling  them  he  was  my  brother.  And  I  had  him 
placed  in  my  canoe  to  come  with  me  into  the  villages  of  the  said  Nadouecioux. 
whither  I  took  him  ;  and  a  week  after  our  arrival  I  caused  a  coimcil  to  \k  convened, 
exposing  the  ill  treatment  which  they  had  been  guilty  of,  both  to  the  said  Reverend 
Father  and  to  the  other  two  Frenchmen  who  were  with  him,  having  robbed  them  and 
carried  them  off  as  slaves,^  and  even  taken  the  priestly  vestments  of  said  Reveren<l 
Father. 

'  Margr>-,  ii.  251.  toil  le  condiicteur  leur  fit  presenter  le  calumet." 

'  Perhaps  intended  for   Meshdeke   Wakpa,  Margry,  ii.  255. 
River  of  the  Foxes.  *  La  Salle,  who  probably  received  his  infor. 

'  Chapa   Wakpa  in  the   Sioux  language  is  mation  from  the  leader,  Accault,  gives  a  differ 

Beaver  River.  ent  version.     [See  the  note  on  Hennepin  on  i 

*  La  Salle  writes:  "Michel  Accault  qui  es-  later  page.  —  Ed.] 
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calumet." 


"  I  had  two  caliinietH,  whi«  li  tlu-y  hnd  dnnccd  to,  rcttiriiod,  on  aicount  of  the  in- 
lultx  whii  h  thoy  h.id  olTc'rcd,  htinK  wh.it  tlx-y  lioM  most  in  istfoiu  to  apjiiasc  n);Uli-r>t, 
telling  them  I  (hd  not  take  1  aimnoti  Irom  tin-  pioplc  who,  at'ir  they  li.id  .miii  n>e 
and  received  my  |)eace  presents,  and  had  l)een  for  a  year  always  with  Front  hmen, 
rolil)f<i  them  wlu-n  thi-y  went  to  visit  them.  Ka<  h  one  in  tiie  (oimt  ii  endeavored 
to  throw  the  liiame  Irom  himseh',  lint  their  ex( uses  tlid  not  present  my  telling  the 
Kcverend  Father  Louis  that  he  would  have  to  «ome  with  me  towards  the  Ontaxamys 
[Foxes],  as  he  did  ;  showing  him  that  it  would  strike  a  hlow  at  the  French  nation, 
in  a  new  disiovery,  to  siilTer  an  insult  ot  this  nature  without  nunilesting  resent- 
ment, although  my  design  was  to  push  on  to  the  sea  in  a  west-northwesterly  dirertion, 
whit  h  is  that  whi<h  is  lielieved  to  be  the  Red  Sea  [tiulf  of  t'alilornia],  wheiu  e 
the  Indians  who  had  gone  u>  war  on  that  side  gave  salt  to  three  I'reiK  hmen  whom 
I  had  sent  exploring,  and  who  brought  me  said  salt,  having  reported  to  me  that 
the  Indians  had  told  them  that  it  was  only  twenty  days'  journey  from  where  they 
were  to  find  the  great  lake,  whose  waters  were  worthless  to  drink.  They  h.id  made 
me  believe  that  it  w.)iild  not  be  absolutely  difheult  to  lind  it,  if  permission  were  given 
to  go  there. 

"  However,  I  preferred  to  retrace  my  steps,  exhibiting  the  just  indignation  I  felt, 
rather  than  to  remain,  after  the  violence  whii  h  they  had  dune  to  the  Reverend  I'atlier 
and  the  other  two  Frenchmen  who  were  with  him,  whom  I  jiut  in  my  L„:-.oes  ami 
brought  back  to  Micheliniakinak." 

It  was  not  until  some  time  in  May,  168 1,  that  Dii  Lhut  arrived  at  Mon- 
treal, and  altliDU^di  he  protested  tliat  his  journey  had  only  been  in  the 
interest  of  discovery  and  of  peace-making  with  the  tribes,  the  Inteiulant  of 
Justice  accused  him  of  violating  the  Kind's  edict  ai^ainst  trading  with  the 
Inilians,  and  Frontenac  held  him  for  a  time  in  the  castle  at  (Juebec,  more  as 
a  friend  than  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  but  a  little  while  before  an  amnesty  came 
from  the  King  of  France  to  all  suspected  of  being  "  counurs  tics  bois,"  and 
authorizinj  Governor  Frontenac  to  issue  yearly  twenty-five  licenses  to 
twenty-five  canoes,  each  having  three  men,  to  trade  among  the  savages. 

Duchesneau,  the  Intendant  of  Justice,  still  complained  that  the  Gover- 
nor winked  at  illicit  trade,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1681,  he  wrote 
to  Seignelay,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Minister  for  the  Colonies:  — 

"  Hut  not  content  with  the  profits  to  be  derived  within  the  countries  under  the 
King's  dominion,  the  desire  of  making  money  everywhere  has  led  the  Governor,  Sieurs 
I'errot,  Hoisseau,  Du  Lhut,  and  Patron,  his  uncle,  to  send  canoes  loaded  with  jicltries 
to  the  Lnglish.  It  is  said  that  sixty  thousanil  livres'  worth  has  been  sent  thither ;  and 
though  proof  of  this  assertion  cannot  be  adiluced,  it  is  a  notorious  report.  .  .  .  Trade 
with  the  Knglish  is  justified  every  day,  and  all  those  who  have  pursued  it  agree  that 
beaver  carried  to  them  sells  for  double  what  it  does  here,  for  that  worth  fifty-two  sous, 
six  deniers,  the  pound,  duty  paid,  brings  eight  livres  there,  and  the  beaver  for  Russia 
sells  there  at  ten  Uvtcs  the  pound  in  goods." 

On  grounds  of  public  policy  Frontenac  in  1682  was  recalled,  and  De  la 
Harre,  his  successor,  in  October  of  this  year  held  a  conference  with  the  inost 
influential  persons,  among  whom  was  Du  Lhut,  who  afterward  sailed  for 

VOL.  IV.  —  24. 
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France,  and  early  in  1683^  there  wrote  the  letter  to  Seignelay  from  which 
extracts  have  been  made. 

The  Iroquois  havniy  found  it  profitable  to  carry  the  beavers  of  the 
northwest  to  the  English  at  Albany,  determined  to  wage  war  against  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  Lakes,  seize  Mackinaw,  and  drive  away  the  French. 
Governor  de  la  Barre,  to  thwart  this  scheme,  in  May,  1683,  sent  Oliver 
Morrel,  the  Sieur  de  la  Durantaye,  with  six  canoes  and  thirty  good  men, 
to  Mackinaw,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Baugy  was  ordered  to  the  fort  established 
by  La  Salle  on  the  Illinois  River,  in  charge  of  Tonty.  As  soon  as  Duran- 
taye reached  Mackinaw,  he  immediately  sent  parties  to  Green  Bay  to  take 
steps  to  humble  the  Pottawattamies  for  the  hostility  exhibited  toward  the 
French.  He  afterward  went  down  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
Chevalier  de  Baugy  proceeded  on  the  other  side,  hoping  to  meet  La  Salle, 
who  was  expected  to  go  to  Mackinaw  by  following  the  eastern  shore. 

Du  Lhut,  upon  his  return  from  I'rancc,  obtained  a  license  to  trade,  and 
in  August  arrived  at  Mackinaw  with  men  and  goods  for  trading  in  the  Sioux 
country'^  by  way  of  Green  Bay.  Upon  the  8th  of  the  month  he  left  Mack- 
inaw with  about  thirty  persons ;  and  after  leaving  their  goods  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Bay,  they  proceeded,  armed  for  war,  to  the  village  of  the 
Pottawattamies,  and  rebuked  them  for  the  bad  feelings  which  they  had 
exhibited.  Some  Cayuga  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity  captured  five  of  the  Wy- 
andot Hurons  that  Du  Lhut  had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  but  avoided  the 
French  post.  "  The  Sieur  du  Lhut,"  writes  the  Governor  to  Seignelay, 
"  who  had  the  honor  to  see  you  at  Versailles,  happening  to  be  at  that  po.5t 
when  my  people  arrived,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  issued  such  good 
orders  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  seized,  as  he  has  employed  his  forces 
and  some  Indians  in  fortifying  and  placing  himself  in  a  condition  of  deter- 
mined defence."  Having  been  advised  of  the  retreat  of  the  Iroquois,  Du 
Lhut  proceeded  toward  the  north  to  execute  his  design  of  stopping  Eng- 
lish trade  in  that  direction.  The  project  is  referred  to  in  a  despatch  of  the 
Canadian  to  the  Home  Government  in  these  words :  "  The  English  of 
Hudson's  Bay  have  this  year  attracted  many  of  our  northern  Indians,  who 
for  this  reason  have  not  come  to  trade  to  Montreal.  When  they  learned 
by  expresses  sent  them  by  Du  Lhut,  on  his  arrival  at  Messilimakinak,  that 
he  was  coming,  tho\'  sent  him  word  to  come  quickly,  and  they  would 
unite  with  him  to  prevent  all  others  going  thither  any  more.  The  iMig- 
lish  of  the  Bay  excite  us  against  the  savages,  whom  Sieur  du  Lhut  alone 
can  quiet." 

Departing  from  his  first  post  at  Kaministigouia,  the  site  of  which  is  in 
view  of  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  he  found  his  way  between  many  isles,  varied 
and  picturesque,  to  a  river  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  leading  \.o 

1  H.irrisse  makes  the  date  of  the  letter  1685,  Sioii.x  at   the  portage   of  the   St.  Croix  River, 

at  which  time  its  writer  was  near  Lake  Superior  ;  whicli  upon  Franipielin's  map  of  IL>88  is  called 

Shea,  in  its  translation  appended  to  his  edition  Fort  St.  Croi.x.     The  hostility  of  the  Indians  al 

of  Ilt'Huepiii,  retains  the  same  date.  the  liay  may  have  led  him  to  seek  the  point  bj 

^  He  probably  established  the  post  near  the  w.ay  of  Lake  Superior. 
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Lake  Ncpigoii  (Alcpimigon).  Passing  to  the  northeastern  extremity,  he 
built  a  post  on  a  stream  connecting  with  the  waters  of  the  Hudson's  Hay, 
called  after  a  family  name,  La  Tourette.  Me  returned  the  next  year,  if  not 
to  Montreal,  certainly  to  Mackinaw.  Keweenaw  by  this  time  had  become 
a  well-known  resort  of  traders ;  and  in  its  vicinit)',  in  the  summer  of  1683,  two 
Frenchmen,  Colin  Berthot  and  Jacques  Le  Ahiire,  had  been  surprised  by 
Indians,  robbed  and  murdered.  While  Du  Lhut  was  at  ^Lickinaw,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  he  was  told  that  an  accomplice,  named  Folle  Avoine,  had 
arrived  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  fifteen  Ojibway  families  wlio  had  fled  from 
Chagouamigon  Bay,  fearing  retaliation  for  an  attack  which  they  had  made 
upon  the  Sioux  during  the  last  spring.  There  were  only  twelve  Frenchmen 
at  the  Sault  at  the  time,  and  they  felt  too  weak,  without  aid,  to  make  an 
arrest  of  F'olle  Avoine. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  after  the  information  was  received,  Du  Lhut 
embarked  with  six  Frenchmen  to  seize  the  murderer,  and  he  also  gave  a  seat 
in  his  canoe  to  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Engelran.  When  within  a  league  of 
the  post  at  the  Sault,  he  left  the  canoe,  and  with  F^ngclran  and  the  Chevalier 
dc  F'ourcille,  on  foot,  went  through  the  woods  to  the  mission-house,  and  the 
remaining  four  —  Baribaud,  Le  Mere,  La  F'ortune,  and  Masons  —  proceeded 
with  the  canoe. 

Du  Lhut,  upon  his  arrival,  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  accused, 
and  placed  him  under  a  guard  of  six  men ;  then  calling  a  council,  he  told 
tlie  Indians  that  those  guilty  of  the  murder  must  be  punished.  But  they, 
hoping  to  exculpate  the  prisoner,  said  that  the  murder  had  been  committed 
by  one  Achiganaga  and  his  sons.  Pere  had  been  sent  to  Keweenaw  to  find 
Achiganaga  and  his  children,  and  when  he  arrested  them  they  acknowledged 
tliL'ir  guilt,  and  told  him  that  the  goods  they  had  stolen  were  hidden  in 
certain  places.  The  powder  and  tobacco  were  found  soaked  in  water  and 
useless,  and  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  found  in  holes  in  marshy 
ground,  covered  with  branches  of  trees  to  prevent  them  from  floating.  The 
goods  not  damaged  were  sold  at  Keweenaw,  to  the  highest  bidder  among 
tlie  traders,  for  eleven  hundred  livres,  to  be  paid  in  beavers  to  M.  de  la 
Chesnaye.  On  the  34th  of  November  Pere,  at  ten  o'clock  at  right,  came 
and  told  Du  Lhut  that  he  had  found  eighteen  Frenchmen  at  Keweenaw,  and 
that  he  had  brought  down  as  prisoners  Achiganaga  and  sons,  and  had  left 
tlicm  under  a  guard  of  twelve  Frenchmen  at  a  point  twelve  leagues  from 
iho  Sault.  The  next  day,  at  dawn,  he  went  back,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  returned  with  the  prisoners,  who  were  placed  in  a  room  in  the 
house  where  Du  Lhut  was,  and  watched  by  a  strong  guard,  and  not  allowed 
to  converse  with  each  other. 

On  the  36th  a  council  was  held.  Folic  Avoine  was  allowed  two  of  his 
relatives  to  defend  him,  and  the  same  privilege  was  accorded  to  the  others. 
He  was  interrogated,  and  his  answers  taken  in  writing,  when  they  were  read 
to  him,  and  inquiry  made  whetlu-r  the  record  was  correct.  He  being  re- 
moved, Achiganaga  was  introduced,  and  in  like  manner  questioned;   and 
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then  his  sons.  The  Indians  watched  the  judicial  examination  with  silent 
interest,  and  the  chiefs  at  length  said  to  the  prisoners :  "  It  is  enough  ! 
You  accuse  yourselves ;   the  French  are  masters  of  your  bodies." 

On  the  29th  all  the  French  at  the  place  were  called  together.  The  an- 
swers to  the  interrogatories  by  the  prisoners  were  read,  and  then  by  vote  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  they  were  guilty  and  ought  to  die.  As  the 
traders  at  Keweenaw  desired  all  possible  leniency  to  be  shown,  Du  Lhut 
decided  to  execu.te  only  two,  —  man  for  man,  for  those  murdered;  and  in 
this  opinion  he  was  sustained  by  De  la  Tour,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries at  the  Sault.  Folle  Avoine  and  the  eldest  of  Achiganaga's  sons 
were  selected.  Du  Lhut  writes :  "  I  then  returned  to  the  cabin  of  Brochet 
[a  chief],  with  Mess'rs  Boisguillot,  Pere,  De  Repentigny,  De  Manthet,  De 
la  Ferte,  and  Magons,  where  were  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Outawas  du  Sable, 
Outawas  Sinagos,  Sauteurs,  D'Achiliny,  a  part  of  the  Hurons,  and  Ouma- 
mens,  chief  of  the  Amikoys.  I  informed  them  of  our  decision ;  .  .  .  that 
the  Frenchmen  having  been  killed  by  the  different  tribes,  one  of  each  must 
die ;  and  that  the  same  death  they  had  caused  the  French  to  suffer  they 
must  also  suffer."  The  Jesuit  Fathers  then  proceeded  to  baptize  the  pris- 
oners, in  the  belief  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  by  the  external  application 
of  water  they  might  become  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  One  hour 
later,  a  procession  was  formed  of  forty-two  Frenchmen,  with  Du  Lhut  at 
their  head,  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  a  hill,  and  in  the  sight  of  four 
hundred  Indians  the  two  murderers  were  shot. 

To  Du  Lhut  must  always  be  given  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in  the 
distant  West,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  to  exhibit  the  majesty  of  law, 
under  the  forms  of  the  French  code.  While  some  of  the  timid  and  pre- 
judiced, in  Canada  and  France,  condemned  his  course  as  harsh  and  impoli- 
tic, jet,  as  the  enforcer  of  a  respect  for  life,  he  was  upheld  by  the  more 
thoughtful  and  reasonable.^ 

During  the  summer  of  1683  (Aug.  10),  Rene  Le  Gardeur,  Sieur  do 
Beauvais,  with  thirteen  others  who  had  a  permit  to  trade  among  the  Illinois, 
departed  from  Mackinaw,  and  early  in  December  reached  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  wintered  in  the  valley  of  the  Theakiki  or  Kankakee 
River.  About  the  lOth  of  March,  1684,  while  on  their  way  to  Fort  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Illinois  River,  they  were  robbed  by  the  Seneca  Iroquois  of 
their  seven  canoes  of  merchandise,  and  after  nine  days  sent  back  to  the 
Chicago  River  with  only  two  canoes  and  some  powder  and  lead.  The  In- 
dians, on  the  2 1  St,  approached  and  besieged  Fort  St.  Louis,^  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  Chevalier  de  Baugy  and  the  brave  Henry  Tonty, 
the  Bras  Coupe  (Cut  Arm),  as  he  was  called  by  them,  because  he  had  lost 
his  hand  in  battle.^ 


'  Louis  XIV.  confusedly  writes  on  Julv  31, 
1684 :  "  It  also  appe.irs  to  me  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  war  proceeds  from  the 
mau  named  Du  Lhut  having  two  Iroquois  killed 


who  assassinated  two  Frenchmen  on  Lake  Siv 
perior." 

^  Tonty  in  Margrj-,  i.  614. 

"  Margry,  ii.  343. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  incursion,  Governor  de  la  Barre, 
under  a  pressure  from  the  merchants  of  Quebec,  whose  goods  were  im- 
perilled, determined  to  attack  the  Iroquois  in  their  own  country.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  posts  of  the  upper  lakes  for  the  commandants  to  bring 
down  allies  to  Niagara.  While  on  his  wiiy,  Du  Lhut  wrote  to  De  la 
Harre :  — 

"  As  I  was  leaving  Lake  Alemepigon  [N'epigon],  I  made  in  June  all  the  presents 
necessary  to  prevent  the  savages  carrying  their  beavers  to  the  English.  I  have  met 
the  Sieur  de  la  Croix,  with  his  two  comratles,  who  gave  me  your  despatches,  in  which 
you  demand  that  I  omit  no  step  for  the  delivery  of  your  letters  to  the  Sieur  Chouart  at 
the  River  Nelson.  To  carry  out  your  instructions  Monsieur  P6re  will  have  to  go  him- 
self,' the  savages  having  all  at  that  time  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  gather  their  blue- 
herries.  The  Sieur  P^r^  will  have  left  in  August,  and  iluring  that  month  will  have 
(lulivered  your  letters  to  the  said  Sieur  Chouart.'- 

'•  It  remains  for  me  to  assure  ;ou  that  all  the  savages  of  the  Lorth  have  great  con- 
fidence in  me,  antl  this  makes  me  promise  you  that  before  two  years  h'-e  passed  not 
a  single  savage  will  visit  the  English  at  Hudson's  Bay.  This  they  ha\e  all  promised, 
and  have  bound  themselves  thereto  by  the  presents  which  I  have  given  or  caused  to 
be  given. 

"The  Klistinos,  Assenepoualacs,  Sapiniere,  Opemens  Dacheliny,  Outouloubys,  and 
Tabitibis,  who  comprise  the  nations  who  are  west  of  the  Sea  of  the  North,  having 
promised  next  spring  to  be  at  the  fort  which  I  have  constructed  near  the  River  a  la 
Maune,  at  the  end  of  Lake  Alemepigon,^  and  next  summer  I  shall  construct  one  in 
tlie  country  of  the  Klistinos,  which  will  be  an  effectual  barrier.  ...  It  is  necessary, 
to  carry  mit  my  promises,  that  my  brother  •♦  should,  in  the  early  spring  [of  1685],  go 
\ip  again,  ^ith  two  canoes  loaded  with  powder,  lead,  fusils,  hatchets,  tobacco,  and 
neccsary  presents." 

Durantaye,  Du  Lhut,  and  Nicholas  Perrot  left  Mackinaw  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Frenchmen  and  about  five  hundred  Indians"  to  join  De  la 
R'.ire's  army;  and  they  had  not  been  six  hours  at  Niagara,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  before  orders  were  received  that  their  services  were  not  needed, 
as  the  French  troops  were  suffering  from  sickness,  and  a  truce  had  been 
made  with  the  Iroquois."  Du  Lhut  and  the  other  Frenchmen  slowly  re- 
turned to  their  posts,  and  when  the  new  governor  (Denonville)  arrived,  he 
wrote  to  Dc  la  Durantaye  at  Mackinaw,  and  sent  orders  to  Du  Lhut,  who 
was  at  a  great  distance  beyond,  to  inform  him  of  the  number  of  allies  he 
could  furnish  in  case  of  a  war  against  the  Iroquois. 

Nicholas  Perrot,  in  the  spring  of  1685,  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
G'-")en  Bay  and  have  chief  command  there,  and  of  any  countries  he  might 


^  Bellin,  in  J^tniiirques  siir  la  Carte  de  C Amir- 
ique  Septentrionale,  I'aris,  1755,  writes:  "  In  the 
eastern  part  of  L?ke  Nepigon  there  is  a  river  by 
which  one  may  ascend  to  the  head  of  Hudson's 
l!ay.  It  is  said  this  wv  discovered  by  a  Cana- 
dian named  Perray,  who  was  che  first  to  travel 
(his  route,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river." 


-  Son  of  Groseilliers. 

^  Fort  La  Tourette.  See  Franquelin's  map 
of  1688  on  a  later  page. 

■•  (Irevselon  dc  la  Tourette. 

•'■"  De  la  Barre,  Oct.  i,  16S4;  X.  Y.  Col.  Docs^ 
i.K.  243. 

»  .\'.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  231. 
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discover.*  He  left  Montreal  with  twenty  men,  and  arriving  at  Green  Bay, 
some  Indians  told  him  that  they  had  visited  countries  toward  the  setting 
sun,  where  they  obtained  the  blue  and  green  stones  suspended  from  their 
ears  and  noses,  and  that  they  saw  horses  and  men  like  Frenchmen,  —  prob- 
ably the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  others  said  that  they  had  obtained 
hatchets  from  persons  who  lived  in  a  house  that  walked  on  the  water  in  the 
Assineboine  region,  —  alluding  to  the  English  established  at  Hudson's  Bay. 
At  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  thirteen  Hurons  were 
met,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  post  near  the 
Sioux.  After  reaching  the  Mississippi,  Perrot  sent  a  few  Winnebagoes  to 
notify  the  Aiouez  (loways)  who  roamed  on  the  prairies  beyond,  that  the 
French  had  ascended  the  river,  and  that  they  would  indicate  their  stopping- 
place  by  kindling  a  fire.  A  place  was  found  suitable  for  a  post,^  where 
there  was  wood,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  (au  fied  d'unc  montagne),  behind 
which  there  was  a  large  prairie.^  In  eleven  days  a  number  of  loways  ar- 
rived at  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty-five  miles  above,  and  Perrot  ascended 
to  meet  them ;  but  as  he  and  his  men  drew  near,  the  Indian  women  ran  uj) 
the  bluffs  and  hid  in  the  woods.  But  twenty  of  the  braves  met  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  chief's  lodge,  and  he,  bending  over  Perrot,  began  to  weep, 
and  allowed  the  tears  to  fall  upon  his  guest.  After  he  had  exhausted  him- 
self, the  principal  men  continued  this  wetting  process.  Buffalo  tongues 
were  then  boiled  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  after  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
the  chief  took  a  piece,  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  placed  it  in  Perrot's 
mouth.  During  the -".inter  Perrot  traded  with  the  Sioux;  and  by  1686  a 
post  was  established  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  just  above  its 
entrance,  called  "  Fort  St.  Antoine."  * 

Denonville  discovered  upon  his  arrival  at  Quebec  that  the  policy  which 
De  la  Barre  had  pursued  in  making  peace  had  rendered  the  Iroquois  more 
insolent,  and  had  made  the  allies  of  the  French  upon  the  upper  lakes  dis- 
contented, on  account  of  their  long  and  fruitless  vo)age  to  Niagara.  He 
therefore  determined,  as  soon  as  he  could  gather  a  sufficient  force,  to  marcli 
into  the  Iroquois  country  **  "and  not  chastise  them  by  halves,  but  if  possible 
annihilate  them."  Orders  were  again  sent  to  the  posts  at  Mackinaw  and 
Green  Bay  to  prepare  for  another  expedition  against  the  Seneca  Iroquois. 
Perrot  at  the  time  he  received  the  order  to  return  was  among  the  Sioux, 
and  his  canoes  had  been  broken  by  the  ice.  During  the  summer  of  1686 
he  visited  the  Miamis,  sixty  leagues  distant.  Upon  his  return  he  perceived 
a  great  smoke,  and  at  first  thought  it  was  a  war-party  going  against 
the  Sioux.  Fortunateh*  he  met  a  Maskouten  chief,  who  had  been  at  the 
post  to  visit  him,  and  from  him  he  learned  that  the   P'o-xes,  Kickapoos, 


'  La  I'ntliLrie. 

-  La  rmhcric,  chap.  xv.  165. 

'  Franquelin,  in  his  map  of  1688,  as  will  be 
seen,  marks  the  hill  where  the  French  wintered 
as  a  few  miles  above  the  Black  River,  probably 
montagne  qui  troupe  Veau.    Major  Long,  in  1817, 


writes  of  "  high  bluff-lands  at  this  point  towering 
into  jirecipices  and  peaks,  completely  insulated 
from  the  main  bluffs  by  a  broad  flat  prairie." 

■*  Franquelin's  map  of  1688. 

f'  Denonville,  Nov.  12,  1685,  X.  Y.  Col.  Docs, 
ix.  263. 
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Maskouten,  and  others  had  detevmincd  to  pillage  the  post,  kill  its  inmates, 
and  then  go  forward  and  attack  the  Sioux.  Hurrying  on,  he  reached  the 
post,  and  was  told  that  on  that  very  da}-  three  spies  had  been  there  anc|  dis- 
covered that  there  were  only  six  men  in  charge.  The  next  day  two  more 
appeared,  but  Perrot  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  loaded  guns  at  the 
door  of  each  hut,  and  made  his  men  frequently  change  their  clothes.  To 
the  query  of  the  savage  spies,  "  How  man)-  French  were  there?  "  the  reply 
was,  "  Forty,  and  that  more  were  daily  expeeted,  who  had  been  on  a  buf- 
falo hunt,  and  that  the  guns  were  loaded  and  the  knives  well  sharpened." 
They  were  then  told  to  go  back  to  their  camp  and  bring  a  chief  of  each 
tribe;  and  that  if  Indians  in  large  numbers  came  they  would  be  fired  at. 

In  accordance  with  this  message,  six  chiefs  presented  themselves,  and 
after  their  bows  and  arrows  had  been  taken  from  them.  *hey  were  invited  to 
Perrot's  cabin,  where  he  gave  them  something  to  eat  and  tobacco  to  smoke. 
Looking  at  Perrot's  loaded  guns,  they  asked  "  if  he  were  afraid  of  his  chil- 
dren?" He  answered,  "No."  They  continued,  "Are  you  displeased?" 
To  this  he  said,  "  I  have  good  reason  to  be.  The  Spirit  has  warned  me  of 
your  designs ;  you  will  take  my  things  away  and  put  me  in  the  kettle,  and 
proceed  against  the  Nadouaissioux.  The  Spirit  told  me  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  he  would  help  me."  Astonished  at  these  words,  they  confessed  he  had 
spoken  the  truth.  That  night  the  chiefs  slept  within  the  stockade,  and 
early  the  next  morning  a  part  of  the  hostile  force  came  and  wished  to 
trade.  Perrot  had  now  only  fifteen  men,  and  arresting  the  chiefs,  he  told 
them  he  would  break  their  heads  if  they  did  not  make  the  Indians  go  away. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  therefore,  stood  on  the  gate  of  the  fort  and  said  to  the 
warriors :  "  Do  not  advance,  young  men,  the  Spirit  has  warned  Metami- 
nens  of  your  designs."  The  advice  was  followed,  and  the  chiefs,  receiving 
some  presents,  also  retired. 

A  few  days  after,  Perrot  returned  to  Green  Bay  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  His  position  toward  the  Jesuits  at  this 
point  was  different  from  that  of  La  Salle.  This  latter  explorer  had  declared 
that  the  missionaries  were  more  anxious  to  convert,  at  their  blacksmith 
shop,  iron  into  implements,  to  be  exchanged  for  beaver,  than  to  convert 
souls. 

After  being  buried  in  the  earth  for  years,  there  has  been  discovered  a 
silver  soleil  or  ostensorium,  fifteen  inches  high,  and  weighing  twentj'  ounces, 
intended  for  the  consecrated  wafer;  ^  around  the  oval  base  of  the  rim  is  the 
following  inscription  in  French :  "  This  soleil  was  given  by  M'-  Nicholas 
Perrot,  to  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  the  Bay  of  Puans,  1686."  ^ 

Governor   Dongan   of  New  York,   although   an   Irishman    and    Roman 


I  The  history  of  this  soleil  has  been  given  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Butler,  of  Madison,  in  iVisconsht 
Historictil  Society's  Collections.  In  l6S6  it  was 
presented  to  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Depere,  Wis- 
consin. In  1687  the  mission-house  was  burned ; 
in  1S02  the  soleil  was  ploughed  up,  and  is  now 


in  the  vault  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  Green  Bay.  See  Shea's  History  of  Cath- 
olic Afissions,  p.  372. 

^  Nicholas  Perrot  married  Marie  Madeleine 
Raclot.  His  child  Krancois  was  born  at  Three 
Rivers,  Aug.  8,  1672;  Nicolas  was  born  in  1674; 
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Catholic,  was  agjjrcssivc  in  the  interests  of  EnL,'lancl,  and  asserted  the  right 
of  traders  from  Albany  to  go  among  the  Iniiians  of  the  Northwest  As 
earijt  as  1685  he  licensed  several  persons,  among  whom  was  La  Fontaine 
Marion,  a  Canadian,  to  trade  for  beaver  in  the  Ottawas  country ;   and  their 

journey  was  successful,  and  cre- 
ated consternation  at  Quebec. 
Governor  Denonville  wrote  to 
Seignelay  of  the  pretences  of  the 
English,  who  claimed  the  lakes 
to  the  South  Sea.  His  lan- 
guage was  terse  and  emphatic : 
"  Missiliniakinak  is  theirs.  They 
have  taken  its  latitude,  have 
been  to  trade  there  with  our 
Outawas  and  Huron  Indians, 
who  received  them  cordially  on 
account  of  the  bargains  the\- 
gave  by  selling  them  merchan- 
dise for  beaver  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  we.  Unfortunateh' 
we  had  hut  very  few  French- 
men there  at  that  time." 

A.  despatch  on  the  6th  of 
Ju.  1686,  was  sent  to  D--  Lhut, 
that  he  should  go  and  establish 
a  post  at  some  point  on  the 
shore  of  St.  Clair  River,  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron, which  would  ser\c  as  a  pro- 
tection for  friendly  Indians,  and 
a  barrier  to  the  English  traders. 
After  he  had  built  the  post  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  it  in  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant  and  twenty- 
eight  men,  return  to  Mackinaw, 
and  then  take  thirty  men  more 
to  the  post,  which  was  called 
Fort  St.  Joseph.  A  party  of  English,  under  Captain  Thomas  Roseboome, 
of  Albany,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  whites  and  five  Indians,  and  La  Fon- 
taine as  interpreter,  in  the  spring  of  1687  were  arrested  by  Durantaye  on 
Lake  Huron,  twentj-  leagues  from  Mackinaw,  and  their  eau  de  vie  (brand)) 
given  to  the  Indians. 

Clemence  in  1676;  Michel,  in  1677;  Marie,  in  1690.  In  his  old  age  he  resided  at  the  seigniory, 
1679;  Marie  Anne,  on  July  25.  16S1 ;  Claude,  Recancour,  not  far  from  Three  Rivers,  on  the 
;  Jean    Baptiste   in    168S;  Jean,   Aug.    15,     St.  Lawrence.     About  the  year  1718  he  died. 


THE   SOLEIL. 
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In  June,  Durantayc  left  IVIackinav.  with  allies  for  Denonville,  and  was 
afterward  followed  by  Perrot ;  and  at  I-'ort  St.  Joseph  he  met  Du  Lhnt  and 
Henry  Tonty,  wlio  had  arrived  from  Fort  St.  Louis  with  a  few  Illinois  Ind- 
ians.* After  tho  united  company  had  left  this  post,  they  met  in  St.  Clair 
River  a  second  party  of  En<ilishmen,  consisting  of  twenty-one  whites,  si.y 
Indians,  and  eight  prisoners,  iu  charge  of  Major  Patrick  Macgrcgory,  of 
Albany,  a  native  of  Scotland.  These  were  also  arrested,  making  about 
sixty  then  in  the  hands  o<"  the   French. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  Durantaye  and  associates,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  F'renchmen,  and  about  four  hundred  Indians,  arrived 
at  Niagara.  Siour  de  la  Foret,  who  had  been  with  Tonty  at  Fort  St.  Louis, 
on  the  1st  of  July 
reported  their  arrival 
to  Denonville,  then 
;it  Fort  Frontenac. 
Ihe  Governor  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  the 
capture  of  the  Fng- 
li.sh.  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent despatch 
wrote  :  "  It  is  certain 
that  had  the  two  Eng- 
lish detacnments  not 
been  stopped  and  pil- 
laged, had  their  bran- 
dy and  other  goods 
entered  Michillima- 
quina,  all  our  French- 
men would  have  had  their  throats  cut  by  a  revolt  of  all  the  Hurons  and 
Outaouas,  whose  example  would  have  been  followed  by  all  the  other  far 
nations,  in  consequence  of  the  presents  which  had  been  secretly  sent  to 
the  Indians." 

On  the  loth  of  July,  as  the  Canadian  and  French  troops  entered  Ironde- 
quoit  Ray,  they  were  elated  by  the  approach,  under  sail,  of  the  Indian  allies 
from  Mackinaw  who  on  the  6th  had  left  Niagara.  On  the  12th,  the  march 
to  the  Seneca  village  was  begun  ;  but  the  story  of  it  has  been  told  elsewhere."'^ 

The  officers  \\'.  j  came  from  the  posts  of  the  upper  lakes  were  well 
spoken  of  by  Denonville.  In  one  of  his  despatches  he  writes:  "A  half- 
pa\'  captaincy  being  vacant,  1  gave  it  to  Sieur  de  la  Durantaye,  who  since  I 
have  been  in  this  country  has  done  good  service  among  the  Outawas,  and 
has  been  very  economical  in  labor  and  expense  in  executing  the  orders  he 
received  from  me.    He  is  a  man  of  rank,  unfortunate  in  his  afiairs,  and  who, 
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^  Tonty  had  been  ordered  to  raise  a  party  of  enough  men,  and  therefore  joined  Du  ».  .Sut,  his 

Illinois  and  attack  in  the  rear,  while  Denonville  cousin, 
was  charging  in  front;  but  he  could  not   find  -  [See  chap.  vii.  —  Ed.] 
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by  his  great  assiduity  at  Missillimakinak,  efficiently  carried  out  the  instruc- 
tions to  seize  the  Enghsh ;  he  arrested  one  of  the  parties  within  two  days' 
journey  of  MissilHmakinak.  Sieurs  de  Tonty  and  Du  Lhut  have  acquitted 
tliemselves  very  well ;  all  would  richly  deserve  some  reward." 

After  the  allies  had  left  Niagara  for  the  scene  of  battle,  Grcysolon  de  la 
Tourette,  a  brother  of  Du  Lhut,  described  as  "  an  intelligent  lad,"  arrived 
there  from  Lake  Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  canoe,  without  an 
escort.  Uenonville  a  few  weeks  after  wrote :  "  Du  Lhut's  brother,  who  has 
recently  arrived  from  the  rivers  above  the  Lake  of  the  Allcmepigons,  assures 
me  that  he  saw  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  come  to  trade  with  him, 
and  they  were  very  sorry  he  had  not  sufficient  goods  to  satisfy  them.  They 
are  of  the  tribes  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  English  at  Port  Nelson  and 
River  Bourbon."  * 

The  destruction  of  the  Seneca  villages  having  been  completed,  Du  Lhut, 
with  his  brave  cousin  Henry  Tonty,  returned  in  September  to  Fort  St.  Jo- 
seph,"'^  near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron,  garrisoned  at  his  own  charges  by 
coureurs  des  bois,  who  had  in  the  spring  sown  some  bushels  of  Turkey 
wheat.  The  next  year,  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  Iroquois,  Governor 
Denonviile  issued  an  order  to  abandon  the  fort,  and  on  the  27th  of  August 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Perrot,  in  1688,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  post  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  take  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  King's  name.  With 
a  party  of  forty  men,  he  left  Montreal  to  trade  with  the  Sioux,  who,  accord- 
ing to  La  Potherie,  "  were  very  distant,  and  could  not  trade  with  us  easily, 
as  the  other  tribes  and  the  Outagamis  [Foxes]  boasted  of  having  cut  off 
the  passage  thereto."  Reaching  Green  Bay  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  Perrot 
was  met  by  a  deputation  of  Foxes,  and  afterward  visited  their  village.  In 
the  chief's  lodge  there  was  placed  before  him  broiled  venison,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  French  raw  meat  was  served ;  but  he  refused  to  eat,  because, 
he  said,  "  meat  did  not  give  him  any  spirit.  But  he  would  take  some 
when  they  were  more  reasonable."  He  then  chided  them  for  not  having 
gone,  as  requested  by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  on  the  expedition  against 
the  Senecas.  Urging  them  to  proceed  on  the  beaver  hunt,  and  to  fight  only 
the  Iroquois,  and  leaving  a  few  Frenchmen  to  trade,  he  proceeded  toward 
the  Sioux  country.  Arriving  at  the  portage,  the  ice  formed  some  impedi- 
ment, but,  aided  by  Pottawattamies,  his  men  transported  their  goods  to  the 
Wisconsin  River,  which  was  not  frozen.  Ascending  the  Mississippi,  he 
proceeded  to  the  post  which  he  occupied  before  he  was  summoned  to  fight 
the  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  left  the  river,  in  the  spring  of  1689,  the  Sioux  came 
down  and  escorted  Perrot  to  one  of  their  villages,  where  he  A^as  received 

•  Denonviile,   Aug.   25,    16S7.      Al    V.    Col.  and    his    country    very    considerable    service. 

Docs.  ix.  M.  de  Tonti  makes  another  of  our  company." 

^  La   Hontan  write? :    "  I  am   to   go   along  Joutel    in    his    Journal    mentions    that    Tonty 

with   M.    Dulhut,   a   Lyons   gentleman,   and   a  reached  his  post  in  the  Illinois  country  Octo 

person  of  great  merit,  who  has  done  his  King  her  27,  1687. 
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with  much  enthusiasm.  He  was  carried  around  upon  a  beaver  robe,  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  warriors,  each  bearinj^  a  pipe  and  singing.  Then,  taking 
him  to  the  chief's  lodge,  several  wept  over  his  head,  as  the  loways  had 
done  when  he  first  visited  the  Upper  Mississippi.  After  he  had  left,  in  1686, 
a  Sioux  chief,  knowing  that  few  I'Venchmen  were  at  the  fort,  had  come  down 
with  one  hundred  warriors  to  pillage  it.  Of  this,  complaint  was  made  by 
Perrot,  and  the  guilty  leader  came  near  being  put  to  death  by  his  tribe. 
As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  Sioux  village,  one  of  his  men  told  Perrot 
that  a  box  of  goods  had  been  stolen,  and  he  ordered  a  cup  of  water  to  be 
brought,  into  which  he  poured  some  brandy.  He  then  addressed  the  In- 
dians, and  told  them  he  would  dry  up  their  marshes  if  the  goods  were  not 
restored,  at  the  same  time  setting  on  fire  the  brandy  in  the  cup.  The  sav- 
ages, astonished,  and  supposing  that  he  possessed  supernatural  powers,  soon 
detected  the  thief,  and  the  goods  were  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1689,  at  the  post  St.  Antoine,  on  the  Wisconsin  side 
of  Lake  Fepin,  a  short  distance  above  the  Chippewa  River,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Joseph  J.  Marest,  Boisguillot,*  a  trader  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  Pierre  Le  Sueur,  whose  name  was  afterward 
identified  with  the  exploration  of  the  Minnesota,  and  a  few  others,  Perrot 
took  possession  of  the  country  of  the  rivers  St.  Croix,  St.  Pierre,  and  the 
region  of  Millc  Lacs,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 

When  he  returned  to  Montreal,  he  found  a  great  change  had  occurred  in 
political  affairs.  It  had  become  evident  that  the  Iroquois  were  mere  agents 
of  the  English.  The  Albany  traders  had  searched  the  land  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  had  made  a  report  that  the  Valley  of  the 
Genesee  was  fertile  and  beautiful  to  behold,  and  every  year  an  increasing 
number  of  pale-faces  wandered  among  the  Indian  villages  toward  Lake  On- 
tario. Old  officers  in  Canada  saw  that  their  only  hope  was  to  destroy  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  Iroquois.  The  question  to  be  determined  was 
whether  the  King  of  France  or  the  King  of  England  should  control  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Chevalier  de  Calli^res,  who  had  seen  much 
service  in  Europe,  and  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Canada,  insisted 
that  decisive  steps  should  be  taken.  The  crisis  was  hastened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  intelligence  that  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  England,  and  that 
William  and  Mary  had  been  acknowledged.  Calli^res  wrote  to  Seignelay 
relative  to  the  condition  of  affairs :  "  It  would  be  idle  to  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  hope  to  find  them  improved  since  the  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  will  be  assuredly  acknowledged  by  Sir  Andros,^  who  is  a  Prot- 
estant, born  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  by  New  York,  the  inhabitants 
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1  The  post  at  Wisconsin  River  was  called 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  suggested  by  Perrot's  bap- 
tismal name.  In  August,  1683,  Engelran  wrote 
to  Governor  de  la  Barre  from  Mackinaw :  "  M.  de 
Hoisguillot  fulfils  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition which  has  been  assigned  him  during  the 
absence  of  those  who  are  under  your  command." 


Le  Sueur  says  St.  Croix  River  was  called  from 
a  Frenchman,  and  it  is  thought  the  River  St. 
Pierre  was  named  in  compliment  to  Pierre  Le 
Sueur. 

2  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  successor  of  Oon- 
gan  as  governor  of  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently governor  also  of  New  England. 
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\vhcrcof  arc  mostly  Dutch,  who  planted  this  colony  under  the   name  of 
New  Nethcrland,  all  of  whom  arc   I'ri)testant." 

He  urjjcd  that  the  war  should  be  carried  into  New  York,  and  that  a  force 
be  sent  strong  cnou^^h  to  seize  Albany,  and  then  to  move  down  and  capture 
Manhattan.  "  It  will  [;ive  his  Majesty,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  America,  accessible  at  almost  all  seasons,  and  it  will  j,Mve  one  of  the  finest 
countries  of  America,  in  a  milder  and  more  fertile  climate  than  that  of 
Canada."  The  sequel  was  a  conflict  of  drilled  troops  under  European 
officers  upon  the  borders  of  New  England  and  New  York. 


CRITICAL    K.SSAY   ON    THE   SOURCE.S   OF    INFORMATION. 

1609-1640.  —  The  I'oya^es  of  Chainplain,  as  publi.shfd  in  1632  at  Paris,  are  valuable 
in  facts  pertaining  to  discovery  along  tlie  shores  of  Lake  Chaniplain  and  Lake  Huron  ; 
but  the  book  is  the  sul)ject  of  special  treatment  in  another  chapter.'  The  Grand  I'oyiii;!: 
of  Sagard  ^  contains  little  more  than  what  may  be  foinul  in  Champlain  and  the  Relatiom 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Charlevoi.x  mentions  that  Sagard  passed  "  some  time  among 
the  Hurons,  but  had  not  time  to  see  things  well  enough,  still  less  to  verify  all  that  was 
told  him." 

1640-1660.  —  Benjamin  Sultt',  in  his  "  Notes  on  Jean  Nicolet,"  printed  in  the  Wis- 
consin Uistoiinil  Society  Collections^  viii.  188-194,"  shows  that  Nicolet,  the  trader,  must 
have  visited  Green  Hay  between  July,  1634,  and  July,  1^)35,  because  this  interval  is  the 
only  period  of  his  lile  when  he  cannot  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
recertly  published  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  in  1634  by  fean  iVicolct, 
witli  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  by  C.  W.  Butterfield,  Cincinnati,  1881,  is  a  useful  book,  and 
gives  evidence  that  Nicolet  did  not  descend  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  Relations  ties  Jcsiiites  (of  which  a  full  bibliographical  account  is  appended  to  the 
following  chapter)  are  important  sources  for  the  tracing  of  these  western  e.xplorations. 

The  Relation  of  1640  has  an  e.xtr.act  from  a  letter  of  Paul  Le  Jeune,  in  which,  after 
giving  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  region  of  the  Lakes,  he  adds  that  "the  Sieur 
Nicolet,  interpreter  of  the  Algonquin  and  Huron  languages  for  Messieurs  de  la  Nou- 
velle  France,  has  given  me  the  names  of  these  natives  he  has  visited,  for  the  most  part 
in  their  country."  This  Relation  shows  how  near  an  approach  Nicolet  made  to  discov- 
ering the  Mississippi.  See  in  this  connection  Margry's  "  Les  Normands  dans  TOhio 
et  le  Mississippi."  in  the  fotirnal  gihieral  de  V Instruction  puhlique,  30  Juillet,  1S62. 
Shea,  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  xx,  contends  that  Nicolet  reached  the  river  or  its  affluents. 
The  Relation  of  1643  records  the  death  of  Nicolet,  with  some  particulars  of  his  life. 

For  slight  notices  of  the  period,  with  dates  of  the  departure  and  arrival  of  traders  and 
missionaries,  there  is  serviceable  aid  to  be  had  from  Le  fonrnal  des  fhuites public  d^aprls 
le  Manuscrit  original  conserve  aux  Archives  du  St'minaire  de  Qiu'bec.  Par  MM.  les 
Abbds  Laverdiiire  et  Casgrain.  Quebec.  1871.*  Under  date  of  Aug.  21,  1660,  is  noted  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  Ottawas  at  Montreal,  who  departed  the  next  day,  and  arrived  at  Three 

'  [See  chap.  iii.  —  Ed.]  fcsuit  Relations,  sub  anno  1640  and   1642-1643. 

-  [See  chap,  vi.—  Ed.]  —  Ed.) 

"  [Cf.  also  Benjamin  Suite's  papers,  MSlan^es,  *  [See  the  Note  on  the  Jesuit  Relations,  sui 

published  at  Ottawa,  in  1876,  iuu  the  Note  on  the  anno  1645-1646.  —  Ed.] 
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Rivers  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  27th  left.  It  adds  :  "They  were  in  number  three  hundred. 
IJes  Grosilleres  was  in  their  conipany,  who  had  none  to  them  the  year  hefore.  'I'liey  had 
departed  from  Lake  Superior  with  one  hundred  canoes  ;  forty  turned  back,  and  sixty 
arrived,  h).ided  with  peltry  to  the  v.ilue  of  200.000  livres,  At  Montreal  they  left  to  the 
v.nlue  of  50,000  livres,  and  brouKht  the  rest  to  Three  Rivers.  They  come  in  twenty-six 
d.iys,  but  are  two  month.s  in  goinj;  back.  Des  tirosillcrs  wintered  with  the  Hanif  tribe, 
who  were  about  four  thousand,  and  belonged  to  the  sedentary  Nadouesseronons  [Dako- 
tahs].  The  Father  Menar,  the  Father  Albanel.  and  si.\  other  Frenchmen  went  back  with 
them." 

There  appears  to  be  no  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  Groseilliers.  Under 
ALay,  1662,  is  this  entry  :  '•  I  departed  from  (^uebek  on  the  3d  for  Three  Rivers  ;  there 
met  Des  Grosillers,  who  was  going  to  the  Sea  of  the  North.  He  left  Quebek  the  ni^;ht 
before  with  ten  men."  Under  August,  1663,  is  the  following  :  "  The  sth  returned  tliose 
who  had  been  three  years  amoni;  the  Outaoouac  ;  nine  Frenchmen  went,  anil  seven 
returned.  The  Father  Menar  and  his  man,  Jean  Guerin.  one  of  our  <ionui's,  had  died,  - 
the  Father  Menar  the  7th  or  8th  of  August,  Ifi6i,  .ind  Jean  Guerin  in  September, 
if/iz.  The  party  arrived  .it  Montreal  on  the  25th  of  July,  with  'hirty-fue  canoes  anil  one 
iiundred  and  tifty  men."  Of  Creuxius'  J/isturin  and  its  relations  to  the  missionaries' 
reports,  there  is  an  account  in  the  next  chapter. 

1660-1680.  —  The  documents  from  the  French  archives  in  the  Parliament  Library  at 
Ottawa,  Canada  (copies  in  manuscrip;),  and  those  translated  and  printed  in  the  A'cw  i'ori- 
C(>/.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  give  much  infoimation  on  this  period  ;  and  so  do  the /fs/ti/  Jii/iitioiis, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  Collections  edited  by  Margry  and  published  at  I'aris  in  1875.' 

The  Milmoire  sur  Ics  Afwurs,  Coustiimcs,  et  AV//i;ion  ih-s  Satnuigcs  <ic  iAiiu'rique  sep- 
tcntrionalc,  par  Aicolas  Perrot,  public  poiiP'  la  prcmiiTC  J'oi-  par  le  A'.  P.J.  Tail/tan,  dc  la 
Compat^nic  tie  Ji'sits,  Leipsic  and  I'aris,  1S64,-  was  examined  by  Charlevoix  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ,igo,  when  it  was  in  manuscript,  and  afforded  him  useful  information.  It  is 
the  only  work  referring  to  the  tr.aders  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Sujjerior  between  1660  and 
1670,  and  to  the  migrations  of  the  Hurons  from  the  .Mississippi  to  tlie  Hlack  River,  and 
from  thence  to  Lake  Superior.  Much  of  interest  is  also  deriv-d  from  the  Hhtoire  de 
rAmdriqiie  septcntrionaU.     I'ar  ^L  de  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Paris,  1722,  4  vols.^ 

1680-1690.  —  There  are  differences  of  statements  regarding  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  but  nevertheless  much  information  of  importance,  in  the  letter  of  La  Salle  from 
Fort  Frontenac,  in  August,  1682,^  in  Uu  Lhut's  Mcmoirc  of  1683.  as  printed  by  Harrisse,'' 
and  in  Hennepin's  Description  dc  la  Loiiisicnc.^ 

Perrot,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  gives  the  best  account  of  this  region  from  1683 
to  1690. 

F"or  the  whole  period  of  the  exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  works  among  the 
secondary  authorities  of  the  chief  value  are  Charlevoix  in  the  last  century,  and  Parkman 
in  the  present ;  but  their  labors  are  commemorated  elsewhere. 


^ 


":^ry\,^Jo2^ 


1  [For  an  account  of  these  general  sources, 
see  the  Note  following  chap,  vii.,  and  the  state- 
ments regarding  Margry's  labors  on  a  subse- 
quent page. —  Ed.] 

-  [Cf.  Shea's  Charlevoix,  iii.  165,  Historical 
Magazine,  ix.  205 ;  and  the  Note  on  the  Jesuit 
Relations.  —  Ed.] 


'  [See  the  Note  on  the  Jesuit  Relations.-^ 
Ed.| 

♦  In  Margry's  Dhoiivertes^  etc. 

'  In  his  Notes  pour  senir  i)  PHistoire,  etc.,  de 
la  Nouvelle  France. 

*  The  bibliography  of  Hennepin  is  examined 
in  a  later  note. 
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'PHK  local  historical  work  of  the  Northwest 
-^  has  Ix'cn  (Ioik-  in  part  iiiulcr  the  auspices 
of  various  Stati'  and  sectional  historical  societies. 
The  Ohio  Soiieiv,  organized  ir\  iSjli  iK-caine 
lalir  inanimate,  liiit  was  revivcti  in  i8(iiS,  and 
oii);li(  to  hold  a  more  important  position  among 
kindred  bodies  tli.in  it  does.  .Mr.  Daldwin  has 
given  an  account  of  the  historical  and  pioneer 
societies  of  Ohio  in  the  Western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society's  7'r,i,f.;  no. 
37;  and  this  latter  Society,  organized  in  1867, 
with  the  Licking  (.'ounty  Pioneer  Historical  So- 
ciety, organized  the  same  year,  and  the  Kirelands 
Historical  Society,  organized  in  1S5;,  have  In- 
creased the  historical  literature  of  the  State  by 
various  publications  elucidating  in  the  main  the 
settlements  of  the  last  century.  The  youngest 
of  the  kindred  associations,  the  Historical  and 
(leoiiraphical  Society  of  Toledo,  was  l)egun 
in  1S71.  The  .State,  however,  is  fortunate  in 
having  an  excellent  />i/'/itX'<i/'^iy  ^f  '""•'  (''"*'*^o), 
end)racing  fourteen  hundred  titles,  exclusive  of 
public  documents,  which  was  compiled  by  I'cttr 
G.  Thoms(ui;  while  the  .■tm,riiiiiiii  t'atalogues 
of  Kol)crt  Clarke  iV  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  are  the 
conipletest  booksellers'  lists  of  that  kind  which 
are  published  in  America.  The  O/iio  I'lil/iv 
Ilistoriciil  Scries,  published  by  the  same  house, 
has  not  as  yet  included  any  |)ublication  relating 
to  the  period  of  the  French  claims  to  its  terri- 
tory. The  earliest  History  of  Ohio  is  by  Caleb 
Atwatcr,  published  in  1S3S  ;  but  the  History  by 
James  W.  Taylor  —  "First  Period,  1650-1787  " 
—  is  wholly  contined  to  the  Jesuits'  missions, 
the  wars  of  the  Fries  and  Irotpiois,  and  the 
later  birder  warfare.  ( Field,  liuiinn  BiMioi^- 
nj/Zn',  no.  1,535.)  Henry  Howe's  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Ohio,  originally  issued  in  1S4S,  and 
again  in  1.S75,  is  a  re|)ository  of  facts  pertaining 
for  the  most  part  to  later  times. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Indiana,  founded 
in  1.S31,  hardly  justifies  its  name,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears from  any  publications.  The  chief  J/i<torv 
of  luiliiiiia  is  that  by  John  1!.  Dillon,  which,  as 
originally  issued  in  1843,  came  down  to  1816; 
but  the  edition  of  1859  continues  the  record  to 
1S56.  The  first  three  chapters  are  given  to  the 
F"rench  missionaries  and  the  natives.  (Field, 
Indian  BibtiO!;raphy,  nos.  429,  430;  Sabin,  vol. 
^•.  no.  20,172.)     A  popular  conglomerate  work 


is  Tht  llliistralcil  History  of  fnithna,  187^,  hv 
Ooiulrich  and  'I'uttle.  .\  few  local  histories 
touch  the  early  period,  like  John  Law's  Colonial 
History  of  I 'incomes,  1K58;  Wallace  A.  Ilricc's 
History  of  Fort  Wayne,  1868;  H.  L.  Hosincr's 
Early  History  of  the  Maiimee  I 'alley,  Toletlo, 
1858  ;  and  H.  S.  Knapp's  History  of  the  Maiimei 
I'allcy  from  1680,  Toledo,  1872,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  scant  on  the  early  history. 

In  Illinois  there  is  no  historical  association 
to  represent  the  State;  but  the  Historical  .So- 
ciety of  Chicago  (begun  in  1856),  though  suf- 
fering the  loss  of  its  collections  of  seventeen 
thousand  volumes  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  still 
survives. 

The  principal  histories  of  the  .State  touching 
the  French  occupation  are  Henry  Ilrown's  His- 
tory of  Illinois.  New  York,  1844;  John  Reynolds's 
Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,  llelleville,  1852,  now 
l)Ccome  scarce;  and  Davidson  and  Stuv^'s  Com- 
flete  History  of  Illinois,  1673-1873,  Springfield, 
1874.  The  Historical  Scries  issuetl  by  Robert 
Fergus  pertain  in  large  measure  to  Chicago, 
and,  except  J.  D.  Caton's  "  Last  of  the  Illinois, 
and  Sketch  of  the  Potawatomies,"  has,  so  far  as 
printed,  little  of  interest  earlier  than  the  English 
occupation.  H.  H.  Hurlbut's  Chicai^v  Antii/iii- 
ties,  18S1,  has  an  account  of  the  early  discovery 
of  the  port.ige. 

The  Michigan  Pioneer  Society  was  founded 
in  1874,  and  has  printed  three  volumes  of  Pw- 
iieer  Collections,  1877-1880.  The  Houghton 
County  Historical  Society,  devoting  itself  to  the 
history  of  the  region  near  Lake  Superior,'  dates 
from  1866.  It  has  published  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. The  State  of  Michigan  secured,  through 
General  Cass,  while  he  was  the  minister  of  the 
United  .States  at  Paris,  transcripts  of  a  large 
number  of  documents  relating  to  its  early  his- 
tory. The  Historical  Society  of  Michigan  was 
begun  in  1828,  and  during  the  few  years  follow- 
ing it  printed  several  Annual  Addres.ses  and  a 
volimie  of  Transactions.  Every  trace  of  the  So- 
ciety had  nearly  vanished,  when  in  1857  it  was 
revived.  (Historical  Magazine,  i.  353.)  The 
I)rincipal  histories  of  the  State  are  James  II. 
I.anman's  History  of  Michigan,  New  York,  1839; 
Flectra  M.  Sheldon's  Early  History  of  Michigan, 
from   the  first  Settlement  to  18 1 5,  New   York, 


1  There  have  lieen  papers  on  the  ancient  mining  on  Lake  Superior,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  in  The  Canadian 
Journal,  New  Series,  i.  125,  and  by  .A.  D.  Hager,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  xv,  308. 
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iHk6,  which  ix  largely  given  to  ad  accniint  nl 
llic  Ji-Kiiit  minsiionii ;  >  L'harlc<i  \i.  'I'litllc's  Hiii- 
rriil  /fiilory  .'/  Miihij^iiii,  I)nr(iil,  1.S7.H  J.inif< 
V.iU'iUiiiv  (.■.«iii|>l)vir»  Oulliiiii  I'/  ///<■  I'dIiIi- 
(III  Hi'lory  of  MiihigiiH,  Dctrciit,  1S76.  (ff. 
C'larkc'ii  HiHiothtm  Amiriniiiii,  1M7S,  p.  i)i\  i8Hj, 
p.  169;  Sabin,  Diiliontiry,\u\.  xii.  p.  141.)  A 
fiw  of  the  Hcctiiinal  hiMtnriis,  like  W.  I'.  Slriik- 
I.iiuI'k  OU  A/iiitiiiiiw,  riiil.i(lc'l|)liia,  iSlo,  iniith 
•.lightly  the  Freiuh  piriiul.  A  liriif  >kiti  h  nf 
M.ukiiiaw  Inland  liy  l.iciitciiaiit  Dwl^lil  II. 
Kcllon,  r.  S.  A.,  ifiiliuliH  cxiratts  (rnrn  the 
rc({i»terH  of  the  Catholic  (hurili  at  Maikiiiaw, 
and  a  lint  of  the  Krench  commanders  at  that 
post  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  was 
founded  in  |S4<>  and  rcor^ani/ed  in  1^54.  It 
has  devoted  itself  to  f<prminn  a  large  lilirarv, 
and  has  published  nine  volumes  of  Colliitiotis, 
etc.  (Joseph  Saliin  in  ^hiiiriniti  /iihiiof'olist, 
vi.  15S;  Field,  /iiiliitii  lUhtioi^nif'hyy  no.  1,688). 
Mr.  I).  S.  Durrie  pid)lished  a  l)d)liography  of 
Wisconsin  in  I/hloruiil  A/,ix'<iziii<;  xvi.  iQ,  and  a 
tract  on  the  Eitrly  Onlpoits  of  Wiuotisin  in  1873. 
.\  paper  on  the  "First  I'age  of  the  History  of 
Wisconsin  "  is  in  the  Aniiiinin  Anfii/iiiiriiiii, 
.April,  1878.  The  princip.i!  Iiistories  of  the 
State  arc  I.  A.  I.apham's  // .  .('««//,  .Milwaukee, 
184O,  which  lightly  touches  the  earliest  period  ; 
WiPiam  R.  Smith's  Wisconsin  (vol.  i.,  histori- 
cal; vol.  ii.,  not  published;  vol.  ii  .document- 
ary, translating  in  ])art  the  J,suit  KiUttioiis  from 
the  set  in  Harvard  College  Library),  Madison, 
1S54;  and  Charles  K.Tuttle's  lltustnilid  Ilisloiy 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison  and  lioston,  1875. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  lS4(),  and  began  the  publication  of  its 
Aniiitls  in  1850,  completing  a  volume  in  1856. 
This  volume  was  reissued  in  1872  as  vol.  i.  of 
its  C'o/Uitions,  and  includes  l)apers  on  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Minnesota  and  the  early  nomen- 
clature of  the  region,  and  papers  by  Mr.  X  ill 
(in  the  F"rench  Voyageurs,  the  early  Indian  trade 
and  traders,-  anti  early  notices  of  the  Pakotas. 
In  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Neill  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Karly 
French   Forts  and   I'ootprints   in  the  ValUy  of 


the  I'ppcr  .Mississippi;"'  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hill 
has  ex.iinineil  the  geography  ol  I'errot  so  far  ,\» 
it  relates  to  .Minnesota  territory.  In  vol.  iii. 
there  is  a  bibliography  of  the  Slate;  in  vol.  iv.,  a 
llittory  of  St.  i'.inl,  by  John  Fletcher  Williams, 
which  but  briefly  touches  the  period  of  explora- 
tion. Tlie  Slate  Historical  Society  of  .Minne- 
sota lost  a  consider.dile  part  of  its  tolleilions 
in  the  lire  of  .March  11,  1881,  which  burneil  the 
Slate  c.ipitol,— ;i,dtt,ilkd  in  its /',/<>/•/ for  i88j. 
The  principal  and  siillicient  account  of  the 
Stale's  history  is  ICilward  D.  Neill's  thslory  of 
.MniH,u<l,i  from  Iht  Enrlnst  /■><•«,//  /•itfloriilions, 
rhilulclphia,  185S,  which  in  l88j  reached  an  im- 
proved fifth  edition,  and  is  supplemented  by  his 
Miiiiusolti  Exfloiiii  tinU  l'ion,,rs,  i(j5(>-i858, 
published  in  1881.  In  1858  an  edition  was  ,iIm> 
issued,  of  one  hundred  copies,  on  large  paper, 
illustrated  with  forty-live  ipiarto  steel  plates, 
engraved  from  paintings  chielly  by  Captain  Seth 
F^istman,  L'.  S.  Army. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  w.i.s  founded 
in  1857,  and  began  the  publication  of  its  An- 
nuls in  i8()j.  The  principal  account  of  the 
State  in  C.  R.  Tultlc  and  I).  S.  Durrie's  Jllus- 
Irahd  History  of  loioii,  Chicago,  1876. 

There  are  a  few  more  general  works  to  be 
noted:  John  \V.  .Monetle's  History  of  tlif  Dis- 
iinrry  ,in<{  SttlUmcnt  of  the  Williy  of  t/io  Missis- 
siffi.  New  York,  1846-1S48;*  S.  I'.  Hildreth's 
rionecr  History  of  the  Ohio  \'iill,y,  Cincinnati, 
1848,  which  but  cursorily  touches  the  F'rench 
period;  James  H.  I'ci  kins's  ,/«;/,(/,r  </ //;,•  West, 
Cincinnati,  1846,  whicli  brought  ripe  scholarship 
to  the  task  at  a  time  before  the  scholar  could 
have  the  benefit  of  much  information  now  acces- 
sible ;  '  .\dolphus  M.  Hart's  History  of  the  Dis- 
lor.iiy  of  the  WilUy  of  the  Afississi/'f'i,  Cincinnati, 
185J,  —  a  slight  sketch,  as  we  now  should  deem 
it,  but  followed  soon  after  by  a  more  scholarly 
treatment  in  J.  G.  Shea's  Disicrrry  ami  Explo- 
ration of  the  Mississif>f'i  r<i//,y.  New  York,  185;, 
to  which  a  sequel.  Early  l'oyas;i-s  up  and  ilmon 
the  Mississippi,  was  i)ublished  in  1S61,  contain- 
ing the  voyages  of  Cavclier,  Saint  Cosmc,  I.c 
Sueur,  firavier,   and   Guignas,    during   the    last 


I'. 


1  The  North  .Xmericm  Missions  of  the  Catholics,  p.-irticiilarly  those  of  the  West  among  the  llurons,  etc., 
li.ivc  l)ten  followed  by  A.  J.  Thetwud  in  The  Month,  xxxiii.  480:  xxxv.  J5J  ;  xxxvi.  id.S,  53^;  xxxvii  22S  ; 
xl.  ?;o ;  xli.  Uo  ;  xlii.  3;() ;  xliii.  3^7  ;  and  they  of  course  ni.ike  an  important  part  of  Dr.  Shea's  History  of  the 
Catholie  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  .See  the  Note  elsewhere  in  the  present 
volume  on  "The  Jesuit  Relations." 

'^  Cf.  "  Early  Notices  of  the  Beaver  in  Europe  and  .America,"  by  D.  Wilson,  in  The  Canadian  Journal, 
1859,  p.  359;  "French  Commerce  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1620-1720."  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
Review,  iv.  620;  V.  no. 

'  Cf.  "  Early  French  Forts  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  in  the  United  States  Service  Afacazine,  i.  35(1. 

*  Field,  no.  1.081,  who  calls  it  the  best  of  the  books  on  Western  history  ;  Thomson's  Ohio  BiHiography, 
no.  842. 

'  Mr.  Perkins  also  published  a  paper  on  "  French  Discovery  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  "  in  The  Hesperian 
(Columbus,  Ohio),  iii.  295  ;  cf.  papers  by  R.  Greenhow,  in  De  Bow's  Review,  vii.  319. 
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vears  of  the  century;  George  Gale's  lY/rr  Mis-  the  latest  general  survey  of  the  subject.    Poole's 

j/jx////,  Chicago,  1S67,  —  a  topical  treatment  of  Imlcx  to  Period Ual  Literature,  wwAnx  the  names 

the  subject ;   and   Kufus   Hlanchard's  Diseovery  of  these   several   States,  can   often  be  usefully 

and  Conquests  of  the  A'ort/nvest,  Chicago,  iSSo, —  consulted. 


THE  ROUTES  OF  EARI.V  FRENCH  EXPLORATIONS.' 

1  This  sketch  follows  a  modem  map  given  by  Parkman.  There  is  a  similar  route-map  given  in  the  Bulletin 
de  til  Soe.  de  Grut;.,  Novcmlier,  tS8o,  accompanying  a  pa|>er  by  M.  J.  Thoulet.  In  the  above  sketch  the  port- 
ages arc  marked  by  dotted  lines. 
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JOLIET,    MARQUETTE,   AND   LA   SALLE. 


HISTORICAL    SOURCES    AND    ATTENDANT    CARTOGRAPHY. 


BY   THE   F.niTOR. 

THE  principal  sources  for  the  cartographical  part  of  this  study  are  as  follows  :  The 
collection  of  manuscript  copies  i  of  maps  in  the  French  Archives  which  was  formed 
by  Mr.  Parkman,  and  which  he  has  described  in  iiis  La  Salic  (p.  449),  and  which  is  now 
in  Harvard  College  Library;  a  collection  of  manuscript  and  printed  maps  called  Carto- 
graphie  dtt  Canada,  formed  by  Henry  Harrisse  in  Paris,  and  which  in  1872  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  by  whose  favor  the  Editor  has  had 
it  in  his  possession  for  study;  the  collection  of  copies  made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl  which 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  which  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Theodore  F.  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  that  department,  and  by  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  been  intrusted  to  tlie  Editor's  temporary  care  ;  and  the  collection 
of  printed  maps  now  in  Harvard  College  Library,  formed  mainly  by  Professor  Ebeling 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  came  to  that  library,  with  al!  of  Ebeling's  books,  as 
a  gift  from  the  late  Colonel  Israel  Thorndike,  in  1818.'- 

The  completest  printed  enumeration  of  maps  is  in  the  section  on  "  Cartographic"  in 
Harrisse's  \otcs  pour  scrvir  H  riiisloire  .  .  .  </<•  la  Noitvelle  France,  1 545-1700,  Paris, 
1872,  and  this  has  served  the  Editor  as  a  convenient  check-list.  A  special  paper  on  "  Early 
Maps  of  Ohio  and  the  West "  constitutes  no.  25  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society.  It  was  issued  in  1875,  and  has  been  published 
separately,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  secretary  of  tiiat  .Society,  whose  own 
collection  of  maps  is  described  by  S.  D.  Peet  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  \.  21.  See 
also  the  Transactions  (1879)  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

The  main  guide  for  the  historical  portion  of  this  essay  has  been  the  La  Salic  of 
Parkman. 8 

There  are  in  the  Ddpot  de  la  Marine  in  Paris  two  copies  of  a  rough  sketch  on  parch- 
ment, showing  the  Great  Lakes,  which  were  apparently  made  between  1640  and  1650.  They 
have  neither  maker's  name  nor  date,  but  clearly  indicate  a  state  of  knowledge  derived  from 
the  early  discovery  of  the  Upper  Lakes  by  way  of  the  Ottawa,  and  before  the  southern  part 


I 


•  Made  mainly  about  1856,  by  P.  I..  Moriii. 

'^  There  is  a  memoir  of  Colonel  Thorndike 
in  Hunt's  Afcrcliants'  Miii^aziiic,  ii.  508. 

'  An  excellent  bibliographical  summary  of 
the  sources  of  the  history  of  these  early  Western 
explorations,  by  Mr.  A.  I'.  C.  (Iritiin,  ajjpearcd  in 
the  Magazine  of  AmfriiiVi  Histoyy,  18S3,  also  sep- 
arately. The  account  of  the  sources  of  La  Salle's 
<liscoveries  given  in  Edouanl  Frere's  Manuel  dii 
HibUoi^ialtlie  Xormaud  M  scant.    Mr.  John  Lang- 

VOL.    IV.  —  26. 


ton's  paper  on  "The  Karly  Discoveries  of  the 
French  in  North  America,"  printed  in  The  Cana- 
dian Journal,  1857,  p.  393,  enumerates  some  of 
the  carlv  maps.  Dr.  George  \L.  Ellis's  "  French 
ICxplorations  in  the  West,"  in  the  Xorth  Amer- 
lean  Ni"'ie-;i',  ex.  260,  is  a  review  of  Parkman  ;  and 
J.  H.  Greene's  "  F.arly  French  Travellers  in  the 
West,"  in  //>iil.,  xlviii.  63,  is  a  review  of  .Sparks's 
/.//;•  I'/'  Mari/uette,  which  is  one  of  the  volumes 
of  his  Ante) lean  liias^ra/liv- 
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of  Lake  Huron  had  been  explored,  and  found  to  connect  with  Lake  Erie.  The  maker 
must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  knowledge,  or  discredited  it,  which  Champlain  possessed 
in  1632  when  he  connected  Ontario  and  Huron.  Indications  of  settlements  at  Montreal 
would  place  the  date  of  this  map  after  1642  ;  and  it  may  have  embodied  the  current  tradi- 
tions of  the  explorations  of  Bruld  and  Nicolet,  though  it  omits  all  indications  of  Lake 
Michigan,  which  Nicolet  had  discovered.  Though  rude  in  many  ways,  it  gives  one  of  the 
earliest  sketches  of  the  Bras  d'Or  in  Cape  Breton.  The  channel  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  standing  for  anything,  must  represent  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Chaudi^re.  Dr.  Kohl,  in  a  marginal  note  on  a  copy  of  this  map  in  his  Washington  Collec- 
tion, while  referring  to  the  uninterrupted  water-way  by  the  Ottawa,  remarks  on  a  custom, 
not  uncommon  on  the  early  maps,  of  leaving  out  the  portages ;  and  the  same  suspicion  may 
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attach  to  Ihe  New  England  water-way  here  given.  A  note  on  the  map  gives  the  dis- 
tance as  t'  1  ee  hundred  leagues  from  Gaspd  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  two  hundred 
more  to  the  land  of  the  buffaloes  ;  two  hundred  additional  to  the  region  of  apes  and 
parrots  ;  then  four  hundred  to  the  Sea  of  New  Spain ;  and  thence  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
more  to  the  Indies.  A  legend  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior  confirms  other  men- 
tion of  the  early  discovery  of  copper  in  that  region  :  "  In  the  little  lake  near  the  mountains 
are  found  pieces  of  copper  of  five  and  six  hundred  pounds'  weight." 

At  a  later  day  La  Salle  had  learned,  from  some  Senecas  who  visited  his  post  at  La- 
chine,  of  a  great  river,  rising  in  their  country  and  flowing  to  the  sea;  and,  with  many 
geographers  of  his  day,  captivated  with  a  promised  passage  to  India,  he  preferred  to  be- 
lieve that  it  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  California.'  He  was  determined  to  track  it;  and 
gaining  some  money  by  selling  his  grant  at  Lachine,  and  procuring  the  encouragement 
of  Talon  and  Courcelles,  he  formed  an  alliance  for  the  journey  with  two  priests  of  the 
Seminary  at  Montreal,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galinde,  who  were  about  going  westward 
on  a  missionary  undertaking.      La  Salle  started  with  them  on  the  6th  of  July,  1669, 

'  Margry,  i.  81. 
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with  some  followers,  and  a  party  of  Senecas  as  guides.     Tiie  savages  led  them  across 
Lake  Ontario  to  a  point  on  the  southern  shore  nearest  to  their  villages,  which  the  party 

visited  in  the  hope  of  securing  other  guides  to  the 

great  river  of  which  they  were  in  search.     Failing 

way  to  the  western  extrem- 

they  fell   in  with  Joliet,  as 

^  -  ,..^„^ding  chapter.     La  Salle  now 

y^  learned  Joliet's   route ;    but  he  was  not  convinced 

*^  that  it  opened  to  him  the  readiest  way  to  the  great 

rtver  of  the   Indians,  though  the  Sulpitians  were  resolved  to  take  Joliet's  route  north 
of  Lake  Erie.     When  these  psiests  returned  to  Montreal,  .     June,  1670,  they  brought 


visited  in  the  hope  of  secu 

y^^    y^  great  river  of  which  they 

•  //         /y^/yt  '"  ''''^'  ^'^^y  made  their  wa) 

>^C    «      *~/j^''^/\./Cl'^      ''y  °f  ^^^  '^''^'  where   the 

^    I       ^/'^'^  mentioned  in  the  precedinj; 

/  yV  learned  Joliet's   route ;    bu' 


lac  DerU.  Voir  la  lettre  du  M.  Talon  du  10  <^'"", 
i6"0.  The  figures  stand  for  the  following  names 
and  legends :  — 

1.  Cast  ici  qu'ils  ont  un  fort  Bel  Establisse- 

ment,  une  belle  maison,  et  de  grands 
dezerts  semes  dc  bled  francois  et  de 
bled  d'inde,  pois  et  autres  graines  [refer- 
ring to  70]. 

2.  Baye  des   Puteotamites.      II  y  a  dix  Jour- 

nees  de  Cliemi:i  du  .Sault  ou  sont  les  RR. 
S.  PI'.  JJ.  aux  puteotamites,  c'est  a  dire 
environ  150  lieues.  Je  n'ay  entre  dans 
cette  Baye  que  jusques  a  ces  lies  que 
J'ay  marquees. 

3.  Ce   lac  est  le  plus  grand  de  tous  ceux  du 

pays. 

4.  C'est  icy  qu'estoit  une  pierre  qu'avoit  tres 

peu  de  figures  d'hommes,  qui  les  Iroquois 
tenoient  pour  un  grand  Cap'"-',  et  a  qui 
ils  faisoient  des  sacrifices  lorsqu'ils  pas- 
soient  par  icy  pour  aller  en  guerre.  Nous 
I'avons  mis  en  pieces  et  jette  i  I'eaii. 

5.  Lac  Derie,  je  non  marque  que  ce  que  j'en 

ay  veu  en  attendant  que  je  voie  le  reste. 

6.  Grandes  prairies. 

7.  Presqu'isle  du  lac  D'Erie. 

8.  Prairies.     Terres  excellentes. 

9.  C'est  icy  que  nous  avons  hyvcrne  en  le  plus 

beau  lieu  que  j'aye  veu  en  Canada,  pour 
I'abondance  des  arbres,  fruittiers,  aces, 
raisins,  qui  sy  grande  qu'on  e:,  pourroit 
vivre  en  faisant  provision,  grand  chasse 
de  serfs,  Bisches,  Ours,  Schenontons, 
Chats,  Sauvages,  et  Castors. 

10.  Grand  chasse  a  ce  petit  m'sseau. 

1 1 .  Toutes  ces  costes  sont  extrem'  iiierreuses  et 

ne  laissent  pas  d'y  avoir  des  bestes. 

12.  C'est  dans  cette  Baye  que  estoit  autrefois  le 

pays  de  Hurons  lorsqu'ils  furent  defaits 
par  les  Iroquois,  et  ou  les  RR.  PP.  Jesu- 
'tes  estoient  fort  bien  establis. 
13  Je  n'ay  point  vu  cette  ance  ou  estoit  au- 
trefois le  pays  des  Hurons,  mais  je  vois 
([u'elle  est  encore  plus  profonde  que  je 
ne  la  desseins,  et  c'est  icy  apparamment 
qu'aboutit  le  chemin  par  ou  Mr.  I'erray 
a  passe. 


14 


L'embouchure  de  cette  riviere  fort  difficile 
a  trouver  a  neanmoins  la  petite  isle  qui  la 
precede  est  fort  remarquable  par  la  grande 
quantite  de  ces  isles  de  roche  dont  elle 
est  compo.see  qui  deboutent  fort  loin  au 
large. 

Chasse  d'originaux  dans  ces  isles. 

Amikoue. 

Portage  trainage. 

Sault.  C'est  dans  cette  Ance  qite  les  Nipis- 
siriniens  placent  pour  I'ordinaire  leur 
vilUige.     Portage,  600  pas. 

Lac  des  Nipissiriniens  ou  des  Sorciers. 

Rivier  des  vases. 
-25.  In    this     space    various     portages     are 
marked. 

On  entre  icy  dans  la  grande  Riviere. 

Mataouan. 

C'est  d'icy  que  Mr.  Perray  et  sa  Compagnie 
ont  canipe  pour  entrer  dans  le  lac  des 
Hurons,  qnand  j'aurray  vu  le  passage  je 
le  donneray  mais  toujours  dit-on  que  le 
chemin  est  fort  beau,  et  c'est  icy  que 
s'establiront  les  missionnaires  de  St. 
Sulpice. 

Gaiiatse  kiagourif. 

Village  de  tanaouaoua. 

C'est  a  ce  village  qu'estoit  autrefois  Ncutre. 
Grand  p.artie  sesche  par  tout  icy  et  tout 
le  long  de  la  R.  rapide. 

Bonne  Terre. 

Grand  chasse.     Prairies  siches. 

R.  Rapide  ou  de  Tinaatoua. 

II  y  a  le  long  de  ces  ances  quantite  de  petits 
lacs  separes  seulement  du  grand  par  des 
Chaussees  de  Sable.  C'est  dans  ces  lacs 
que  les  Sanountounans  prennent  quantite 
de  poisson. 

Sault  qui  tombe  au  rapport  des  Sauvages  (If 
plus  de  200  pieds  de  haut. 

Excellente  terre. 

Petit  1.1c  d'Erie. 

Sault  ou  il  y  a  grande  pesche  de  barbues. 

Gaskounchiakons. 

Excellente  terre.  Village  du  R.  P.  Frcmiii. 
4  villages  des  Sonountouans,  les  des 
grands  sont  chacun  de  100  Cabannes  c> 
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back  little  of  consequence,  except  the  data  to  make  the  earliest  map  wliich  we  have  of 
the  Upper  Lakes,  and  of  which  a  sketch  ia  given  herewith. 

This  map  of  Galinde,  says  Parkman.i  was  tlie  earliest  attempt  after  Champlain  to 
portray  the  great  lakes.  Faillon,  who  gives  a  reproduction  of  this  map,''  says  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine  at  Paris;  but  Harrisse"  could  not  tind  it  there. 
There  is  a  copy  of  it,  made  in  1856  from  the  original  at  Paris,  in  the  Library  of  Parliament 
at  Ottawa.*  Faillon  "  gives  much  detail  of  the  journey,  for  the  Sulpitians  were  his  heroes  ; 
and  Talon  made  a  report ;  «  but  the  main  source  of  our  information  is  Galinde's  Journal, 
which  is  printed, .with  other  papers  appertaining,  by  Margry,'  and  by  the  Abb(5  Verreau.* 

The  Michigan  peninsula,  which  Galinde  had  failed  to  comprt'hend,  is  fully  brought  out 
in  the  map  of  Lake  Superior  whicl'  accompanies  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1670-1671  "  Mr. 
Parkman  is  inclined  to  consider  a  manuscript  map  without  title  or  date,  but  called  in  the 
annexed  sketch  "  The  Lakes  and  the  Missi  'ppi  "  (from  a  copy  in  the  Parkman  Collection), 
as  showing  "  the  earliest  representation  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  based  perhaps  on  the 
reports  of  the  Indians."  "•    He  calls  it  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  stations  are  marked 
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les  .lutres  d'environ  20  .1  25  s.ins  aucune 
fortilicition  noii  pas  mcsnie  naturclle  ;  il 
faut  niesine  qu'lls  aillent  chercher  I'eau 
fort  loing. 

II  y  a  de  I'alun  au  pied  de  cette  mont.igne 
fortaine  de  bitume.     Excellente  terre. 

R.  des  Amandes  et  donciout.  R.  des  Oio- 
gouins. 

Abondance  de  gibier  dans  cette  riviere. 
Quoyqu'il  no  paroisse  icy  que  des  Sables 
sur  le  bord  du  lac.  Ces  terres  ne  laissent 
pas  d'etre  bonnes  dans  la  profondeur. 
R.  Denon  tache. 

Kahengouetta.     Kaouemounioun. 

Otondiata. 

Pesche  d'anguille  tout  au  travers  de  la 
riviere. 

Islets  de  roches. 

Depuis  icy  Jusques  a  Otondiata  il  y  a  de 
forts  rapides  a  toutes  les  pointes,  et  des 
remouils  dans  toutes  les  ances. 

Lac  St.  Francois. 

Habitation  des  RR.  PP.  Jesuites. 

La  NLidelaine. 

Lac  St.  Louis. 

Habitation  du  Montreal. 

Lac  des  2  montagnes. 

Belle  terre.  Terres  nayees.  -Bonnes  terres. 
II  faut  faire  5  portages  du  Coste  du  Nord 
portage  pour  montcr  au  lac  .St.  Francois, 
mais  du  coste  du  sud  on  n'en  fait  qu'un. 

Long  sault. 

Ces  2  rivieres  en  tombant  dans  la  grande 
font  2  belles  naj-pe",  portage  50  pas. 

L'estoit  icy  qu'estoit  autrefois  I1  petite  na- 
tion Algonquine. 

Portage  du  sault  de  la  Cfaudiere  300  pas. 

L'estoit  icy  ou  estoit  le  fameus  Borgne  de 
I'isle  dans  les  relat  ons  des  RR.  PP. 
Jesuites. 

Le  grand  portage  du  saul  ■  des  Calumets  est 
de  ce  coste,  pour  I'evittr  nous  prismes 
de  I'autre  coste. 


63.  II  faut  faire  5  portages  de  ce  coste  icy  d'en- 

viron loj  pas  chacun. 

64.  Portage  apelle  des  alumettes  200  pas. 

65.  Tres   grande  chasse  d'originaux  autour  de 

ce  petit  lac. 

66.  On  dit  que  cette  branche  de  la  grande  Riv- 

iere va  aux  trois  rivieres. 

67.  Grand  rapides. 

68.  Portage  200  pas. 

69.  Lac  Superieur. 

70.  Fort  des  S.  RR";'s  PP.  Jesuites,    Sauteurs. 

71.  Anipich. 

72.  R.  de  Tessalon.     Mississague. 

There  are  in  the  Kohl  Collection,  in  the 
Department  of  St.-ite,  two  maps  of  Lake  Ontario, 
of  1666,  the  original  of  one  of  which  is  credited 
to  the  Depot  de  la  Marine. 

'  La  Salli\  p.  450. 

■^  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  Fraiifoise,  iii.  305. 

8  ."■o/cj,  etc.,  no.  200. 

♦  Catalos^ue,  1S58,  p.  1615. 

^  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  Frattfaise,  vol.  iii. 
p.  284. 

«  N.  V.  Col.  Dtvs.,  ix.  66.  Margr'-  (i.  73) 
gives  v.irious  papers  indicating  the  views  of 
Talon  on  western  exploration. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  112. 

"  He  edited  it  for  the  Historical  Society  of 
Montreal  in  1875.  An  English  translation  of 
part  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall's  First 
Visit  of  La  Salle  to  the  Seiiecas  in  1669,  which 
was  priv.itely  printed  in  1874. 

'  A  heliotype  of  it  is  given  in  the  note  on 
"The  Jesuit  Relations,"  following  chapter  iv., 
sub  inno  1670,  1671.  There  is  in  the  Kohl  Col- 
lection (Department  of  State)  what  Kohl  calls 
the  "  Jesuits'  :iiap  of  Lac  Superieur ; "  but  he 
gives  it  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  says  it  is 
found  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris. 
In  the  same  Collection  are  maps  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, dated  1670,  and  credited  to  "  Thornton 
and  Moll." 

'"  Parkman,  La  Salle,  p.  452. 
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on  it  by  crosses.     It  seems  however  to  be  posterior  to  the  time  when  Joliet  gave  the  name 
Colbert  to  the  Mississippi. 

What  La  Salle  did  after  parting  with  the  Sulpitians  in  1669  is  a  question  over  which 
there  has  been  much  dispute.  The  absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  of  his  move- 
ments for  the  next  two  years  leaves  ample  room  for  conjecture,  and  Margry  believes 
that  maps  which  he  made  of   his  wanderings  in  this  interval  were  in  existence  up  to 
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THE    LAKES    AND    THE    MISSISSIPPI.  ^ 

'  This  map  bears  legends  or  names  corre- 
sponding to  the  following  key:  i.  Les  Kilisti- 
noiik  disent  avoir  veu  un  grand  naviere  qui 
hiverna  a  I'embouchure  de  ce  flcuve  j  ils  auroient 


fait  unc  maison  d'lm  coste  et  de  rauirc 

un  fort    de   bois.      2.    Assinepouelak. 

3.   Oumounsounick.      4.   Ounaouaiita- 

gouk.      5.    Chiligouek.      6.  Outilil)ik. 

7.  Noupining-dachirinouek.     8.  ( )ucli- 

kioutoulibik.      9.   Missisaking-dachiri- 

noutk.      10.  Outaouak.      11.  Michili- 

makinak.      12.  Baye  dcs   Puans.      ij. 

Oiimalouminek.     14.  Outaganiik.     15 

Nadouessi.     16.  Icy  mourut  Ic  V.  Mn- 

nard.    17.  Kikabou.   iS.  Oucnel>eg(mk. 

19.  Pouteout.iniic.      20.  Ousakie.     21. 

Illinouek    Kachkachki.      22.    Mouin- 

gouea.     23.  Oiichachai.     24.  Oueniis- 

sirita.  25-  Chaboussioua.  26.  Pelissiak 

27.  Monsoupale.     28.  Paniassa.     29.  Taaleousi 

30.  Metchaganiea.     31.  Akenza.      32.  Matorea 

33.  Tamikoua.     34.  Ganiassa.     35.  Minou.    36 

Kachkinouba. 
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the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  from  statements  regarding  such  maps  given  in  a 
letter  of  an  aged  niece  of  La  Salle  in  1756,  as  well  as  from  other  data,  that  Margry  has 
endeavored  to  place  within  these  two  years  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  a  successful 
attempt  on  La  Salle's  part  to  reach  the  Great  River  of  the  West.  If  an  anonymous  paper 
("  Histoire  de  Monsieur  de  la  Salle")  published  by  Margry'  is  to  be  believed,  La  Salle 
told  the  writer  of  it  in  Paris,  —  seemingly  in  1678,  —  that  after  leaving  Galinde  he  went  to 
Onondaga  {.'"I,  where  he  got  guides,  and  ilescending  a  stream,  reached  the  Ohio  (?),  and  went 
down  that  river.  How  far  ?  Margry  thinks  that  he  reached  the  Mississippi :  I'arkman 
demurs,  and  claims  that  the  story  will  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  he  ever  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  reached  the  rapids  at  Louisville,  and 
that  from  this  point  he  retraced  his  steps  alone,  his  men  having  abandoned  him  to  seek  the 
Dutch  and  English  settlements.  Parkman  finds  enough  amid  the  geographical  confusions 
of  this  "  Histoire  "  to  think  that  upon  the  whole  the  paper  agrees  with  La  Salle's  memorial 
to  Frontenac  in  1677,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  Ohio  and  to  have  courted 
it  to  the  rapids,  and  that  it  confirms  the  statements  which  Joliet  has  attached  to  the 
Ohio  in  iiis  maps,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  by  this  stream  La  Salle  went,  "  pour  aller 
dans  le  Mexique."  '■' 

The  same  "  Histoire"  also  represents  that  in  the  following  year  (1671)  La  Salle  took  the 
course  in  which  he  had  refused  to  follow  Galinde,  and  entering  Lake  Michigan,  found  the 
Chicago  portage,  and  descending  the  Illinois,  reached  the  Mississippi.  This  descent 
Parkman  is  constrained  to  reject,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  from  1673  to  1678  Joliet's 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  was  a  notorious  one,  believed  by  Frontenac  and 
by  all  others,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  La  Salle  for  eight  years  should  have  con- 
cealed any  prior  knowledge.  The  discrediting  of  this  claim  is  made  almost,  if  not  quite, 
conclusive  by  no  mention  being  made  of  such  discovery  in  the  memorial  of  La  Salle's 
kindred  to  the  King  for  compensation  for  his  services,  and  by  the  virtual  admission  of  La 
Salle's  friends  of  the  priority  of  Joliet's  discovery  in  a  memorial  to  Seignelay,  which  Mar- 
gry also  prints.' 

In  1672  some  Indians  from  the  West  had  told  Marquette  at  the  St.  Esprit  mission 
of  a  great  river  which  they  had  crossed.  Reports  of  it  also  came  about  the  same 
time  to  Allouez  and  Dablon,  who  were  at  work  establishing  a  mission  at  Green  Bay ; 
and  in  the  Relation  of  1672  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  this  Mississippi  water  is 
expressed. 

Frontenac  on  his  arrival  felt  that  the  plan  of  pushing  the  actual  possession  of  France 
beyond  the  lakes  was  the  first  thing  to  be  accomplished,  and  Talon,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
leaving  for  France  recommended  joliet*  as  the  man  best  suited  to  do  it.  Jacques  Mar- 
quette joined  him  at  Point  St.  Ignace.  The  Jesuit  was  eight  years  the  senior  of  the  fur- 
trader,  and  of  a  good  family  from  the  North  of  France.     Their  course  has  been  sketched 


1  Di'coHvertes,  etc.,  i.  376  ;  cf.  also  p.  loi. 

2  Cf.  also  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey's  paper 
on  "The  Discovery  of  the  Ohio  River  by  La 
Salle,  1669-1670,"  in  no.  38,  Western  Reserve  and 
A'orthern  Ohio  Historical  Society's  Tracts.  Dr. 
.Shea  thinks  the  legend  •'  pour  aller,"  etc.,  was 
placed  on  the  map  by  others. 

3  Dicouvcrtes,  etc.,  ii.  285.  The  literature  of 
this  controversy  is  reviewed  on  a  later  page. 
I'arkman  thinks  that  La  Salle  crossed  the  Chi- 
c.igo  portage  and  struck  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Illinois,  but  did  not  descend  that  river, 
and  suggests  that  the  map  called  in  a  later 
sketch  "  The  Basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  "  is  in- 
dicative of  th's  extent  of  La  Salle's  exploration 
in  the  mere  beginning  of  the  Illinois  River  which 


it  gives.  Others  reject  the  "  Histoire"  alto- 
gether, as  Hurlhiit  does  in  his  Chicago  Antii/iii- 
ties,  p.  250,  not  accepting  Parkman's  view  that 
La  Salle  was  at  Chicago  in  1669  and  1670.  Dr. 
.Shea  holds  it  was  the  St.  Joseph's  River  which 
La  Salle  entered. 

■*  Shea  (Mississi/'/'i  Valley,  p.  Ixxix)  and  Mar- 
gry have  done  much  to  make  known  Joliet's 
personal  history.  Margry  has  papers  concerning 
him  in  the  Journal  genSral  de  I' instruction  pnl>- 
liqtic,  and  in  the  Revue  Canadienue,  December, 
1871;  January  and  March,  1872.  Cf.  Ferland, 
A'otes  sur  les  rei^istrcs  de  Notre  Dante  de  QuH>ec, 
2d  ed.,  Quebec,  1S63  ;  Faillon,  Histoire  de  la 
Colonie  f'rau(aise ;  Parkman,  La  Salle,  pp.  49, 
66. 
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in  the  preceding  chapter.     They  seemed  to  have  reached  a  conviction  that  the  Great  River 
flowed  into  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Their  return  was  by  the  Illinois  River  and  the  Chicago 


"LhlLj 


^  Key  :  I.  Les  sauvages  habitent  cette  isle.  7.  Lac  Superieur.  8.  Le  Sault  St.  Marie.  9. 
z.  Sauvages  de  la  mer.  3.  Kilistinons.  4.  As  Missilimakinak.  10.  Kaintotan.  11.  Lac  Huron, 
siniboels.   5.  Madouesseou.   6.  Nations  du  nord.     12.  Nipissing.      13.  Mataouan.      14.   Tous  les 
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portage.'  During  the  four  months  of  llieir  absence,  says  Parkman,  they  had  paddled  their 
canoes  somewhat  more  than  two  thousand  five  liundred  miles. 

Wiiile  Marquette  remained  at  the  mission  Joliet  returned  to  Quebec.  What  Joliet 
contributed  to  the  history  of  this  discovery  can  be  found  in  a  letter  on  his  map,  later  to 
be  given  in  fac-simile;  a  letter  dated  Oct.  10,  1674,  given  by  Harrisse;*  the  letter  of 
Frontenac  announcing  the  discovery,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  Joliet,'  and  the 
oral  accounts  which  Joliet  gave  to  the  writer  of  the  "  Ddtails  sur  le  voyage  de  Louis 
Joliet ;  "  and  a  "  Relation  de  la  descouverte  de  plusieurs  pays  situez  au  midi  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  faite  en  1673,"  both  of  which  are  printed  by  Margry.'' 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  produced  a  map  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  Joliet  immediately  after  his  return  to  Montreal.  This  would  make  it  the  earlie&i  map 
of  the  Mississippi  based  on  actual  knowledge,  and  the  first  of  a  series  accredited  to 
Joliet.  It  is  called  Xouvelle  tUcouvcrtc  <ic  plusieurs  nations  dans  la  Nouvelle  France  en 
Famu'e  1673  et  1674.  Gabriel  Gravier  first  made  this  map  known  through  an  Etude  sur 
line  carte  inconnue ;  la  premih'C  dresst'e  par  L.  yolict  en  1674,  aprh  son  exploration  du 
Mississippi  auec  Jacques  Marquette  en  1673.'  A  sketch  of  it,  with  a  key,  is  given  here- 
with. The  tablet  in  the  sketch  marks  the  position  of  Joliet's  letter  to  Frontenac,  of  which 
a  reduced  fac-simile  is  also  annexed. 

"  In  this  epistle,"  says  Mr.  Neill,  "Joliet  mentions  that  he  had  presented  a  map  show- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Lakes  upon  which  there  is  navigation  for  more  than  1,200  leagues 
from  east  to  west,  and  that  he  had  given  to  the  great  river  beyond  the  Lakes,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  the  years  1673-1674,  the  designation  of  Buade,  the  family  name  of 
Frontenac'  He  adds  a  glowing  description  of  the  prairies,  the  groves,  and  the  forests," 
and  writes  of  the  quail  (cailles)  in  the  fields  and  the  parrot  (perroquet)  in  the  woods. 
He  concludes  his  communication  as  follows  :  "  By  one  of  the  large  rivers  which  comes 
from  the  west  and  empties  into  the  River  Buade,  one  will  find  a  route  to  the  Red  Sea 
[Mer  vermeille,  /'.  e.  Gulf  of  California].     I  saw  a  village  which  was  not  more  than  five 
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l)oincts  sent  des  rapides.  15.  Les  trois  rivieres. 
16.  T.idous^ac.  17.  Le  Saguenay.  18.  Le 
Fleuve  tie  St.  Laurent.  20.  Montroyal.  21. 
Fort  (le  Frontenac.  22.  Lac  Frontenac  ou  On- 
t.irio.  24.  Sault,  Portage  de  demi  lieue.  25.  Lac 
Krie.  26.  Lac  des  Illinois  ou  Missihiganin. 
27.  Cuivre.  28.  Kaure.  29.  Baye  des  Puans. 
30.  Puans.  31.  Maskoutins.  32.  Portage.  33. 
Riviere  Miskonsing.  34.  Mines  de  fer.  35. 
Kivierc  de  Buade.  36.  Kitchigamin.  37.  Oua- 
oui.-itanox.  38.  Paoutet,  Maha,  Pana,  Atontanka, 
Illinois,  Peouarea,  300  Cabanes,  180  Canots  de 
bois  de  50  pieds  de  long.  39.  Minongio,  Pani, 
Ouchage,  Kansa,  Messouni.  40.  La  Frontenacie. 
41.  Picrres  Sanguines.  42.  Kachkachkia.  43. 
Salpetre.  44.  Riviere  de  la  Divine  ou  I'Outre- 
lai«.  45.  Riv.  Ouabouskigou.  46.  Kaskin- 
aiika,  Ouabanghihasla,  Malohah.  47.  Mines  de 
fer;  Chouanons,  terres  eiseleez,  Aganatchi.  48. 
Akansea  sauvages.  49.  Mounsoupria.  50.  Apis- 
tonga.  51.  Tapensa  sauvages.  52  and  53  (going 
up  the  stream  which  is  called  Riviere  Basire). 
Atatiosi,  Matora,  Akowita,  Imamoueta,  Papi- 
kaha,  Tanikoua,  Aiahichi,  Pauiassa.  54.  Euro- 
peans. 55.  Cap  de  la  Floride.  56.  Mer 
Vermeille,  ou  est  la  Califournie,  par  ou  on  pent 
aller  au  Perou,  au  Japon,  et  k  la  Chine. 

'  There  has  been   a   controversy   over   the 
point  of  Marquette's  being  at  Chicago.     Cf.  Dr. 

VOL.   IV.  —  27 


Dutifield's  oration  at  Mackinaw,  Aug.  15,  1878; 
H.  H.  Hurlbut  (jn  Father  Marquette  at  Mackina'O 
and  Chicago,  —  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  Oct.  15,  1878;  A.  D.  Hager's 
Was  Father  Marquette  rccr  in  Chicago  ?  which  is 
replied  to  by  Hurlbut  in  his  Chicago  Antujuities, 
p.  384  ;  alsr,  see  Historical  Magazine,  v.  99. 

^  A'ote',  etc.,  p.  322. 

'  In  the  JV.  V.  Col.  Docs.  (ix.  116),  and  in 
Margr),  i.  257.  See  also  Shea's  Mississippi 
Valley ,  p.  xxxiii ;  Tailhan's  Perrol,  p.  382. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  259. 

'  This  has  appeared  in  the  Memoires  du  Con- 
gris  a'-s  Am^ricanisfes,  1879;  and  in  the  Rrcue 
de  G^igraphie,  February,  1880.  The  original 
manuscript  of  the  map  is  priced  in  Leclerc, 
Bihlioiheca  Americana,  no  2,808,  at  1,500  francs. 
Gravie.'  gave  a  colored  fac-simile  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  his  essay,  and  the  same  fac-simile  is 
also  givei  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
1883.  Th  s  fac-simile  is  of  a  reduced  size  ;  but 
some  copi(s  were  also  reproduced  of  the  size  of 
the  origina  . 

'  The  Jesuit  Relations  call  it  the  "  Grande 
Riviere  "  and  the  Messi-sipi ;  Marquette  calls  it 
"Conception;"  and  in  1674  it  was  called  after 
Colbert.  See  an  essay  on  the  varying  applica- 
tion of  names  to  the  Western  lakes  and  rivers  in 
Hurlbut's  Chicago  Antiquities. 
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tiays'  journey  from  a  tribe  which  traded  witli  tlie  tribes  of  California  ; '  if  I  had  arrived  two 
days  before,  I  couhi  have  conversed  witli  tiiose  wlio  liad  come  from  tlumce,  and  lia(i 
brought  four  hatclicts  as  a  present,  \it\i  woul(i  liavc  seen  a  descri|)tion  of  tiiesi;  tilings 
in  my  Journal,  if  llie  success  wliicli  liad  accomiianied  me  'luring  the  voyage  liad  ni)t  f.iiled 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  arriving  at  tlie  pl.ice  from  wliich  1  liad  departed.  1  had 
escaped  tlie  dangers  from  savages,  1  had  passed  forty-two  rapids,  and  was  about  to  land 
with  complete  joy  at  the  success  of  so  long  and  ditticult  an  enter|)rise,  wlien,  after  all 
dangers  seemed  past,  my  canoe  turned  over.  I  lost  two  men  and  my  bo.x  in  siglit  of 
tlie  first  French  settlement,  which  I  h.ad  left  almost  two  years  before  Nothing  remains 
to  me  but  my  life,  and  the  wish  to  employ  it  in  any  service  you  may  jjleasc."  This  Report 
was  sent  to  France  in  November,  1^)74. 

There  is  in  Mr.  Harlow's  Collection  a  large  map  (27X40  inches),  which  is  held  by 
Dr.  .Shea  and  General  Clarke  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  Joliet  Map,  wiili  the  (.)hi() 
marked  in  by  a  later  and  less  skilful  hand.  A  sketch  of  it  is  annexed  as  "Joliet's 
Larger  Map." 

A  copy  of  what  is  known  as  "  Joliet's  Smaller  Map  "  is  .also  in  the  Barlow  Collection, 
and  from  it  the  annexed  sketch  has  been  made.  This  map  is  called  Ca>/t-  dc  la  destoin'oie 
<iii  S'  Jolliet,  ou  I'oii  voit  la  coiiimiiniiation  du  I'lcH:<e  St.  Laurens  avcc  les  Lacs  I'ronlenac, 
Erie,  Lac  des  /{uroiis,  et  Illinois  .  .  .  an  bout  diiquel  on  va  joindre  la  Rivilre  divine 
par  un portai^e  de  mille pas  </iii  tomhc  duns  la  Kivihc  Colbert  et  se  deschari^e  dans  Ic  Scin 
Afexique.  Though  evidently  founded  in  part  on  the  Jesuits'  map  of  Lake  Superior,  it  was 
an  improvement  upon  it,  and  was  inscribed  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Frontenac.  The 
Valley  of  tlie  Mississippi  is  called  Colbertie ;  the  Ohio  is  marked  as  the  course  of  La 
Salle's  route  to  the  Gulf ;  -   the  Wisconsin  is  made  the  route  of  Joliet. 

Mr.  Parkman  describes  another  map,  anonymous,  but  "  indicating  a  greatly  increased 
knowledge  of  the  country."  It  marks  the  Ohio  as  a  river  descended  by  La  Salle,  but  it 
does  not  give  the  Mississi])pi.*  Harrisse  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine  a  map 
which  he  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  described  by  I'arkman.  and  this  was  made  by 
Joliet  himself  later  than  i'')74. 

There  is  in  the  Parknian  Collection  another  map  ascribed  to  Joliet,  and  called  in  the 
sketch  given  herewith  "Joliet's  carte  gt^ntSrale,"  which  Parkman  thinks  was  an  early 
work  (in  the  drafting,  at  least)  of  the  engineer  Franquelin.  It  is  signed  Johannes  Ludo- 
vicus  Franquelin  pinxit ;  but  it  is  a  question  what  this  implies.  Harrisse*  thinks  th.at 
Franquelin  is  the  author,  and  places  it  under  1681.  Gravier  holds  it  to  imply  simply 
Franquelin's  drafting,  and  affirms  that  it  corresponds  closely  with  a  map  signed  by  Joliet, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  his  earliest.  Mr.  Neill  says  of  this  map  that 
it  "  is  the  first  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  the  nations  north  of  the  Wisconsin  and  west 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  Wisconsin  is  called  Miskous.  perhaps  intended  for  Miskons  ; 
and  the  Ohio  is  marked  '  Ouaboustikou.'  On  the  upper  Mississippi  are  the  names 
of  the  following  tribes  :  The  '  Siou,'  around  what  is  now  called  the  Mille  Lacs  region, 
the  original  home  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Lakes,  or  Eastern  Sioux  ;  the  Ihanctoua.  Pintoua, 
Napapatou,  Ouapikouti,  Chaiena,  Agatomitou,  Ousilloua,  Alimouspigoiak.  The  Ihanctoua 
and  Ouapikouti  are  two  divisions  of  the  Sioux,  now  known  as  Yanktons  and  VVahpe- 
kootays.  The  Chaiena  were  allies  of  the  Sioux,  and  hunted  at  that  time  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Tlie  word  in  the  Sioux  means  'people  of  another  language,' 
and  the  voyageurs  called  them  Cheyennes."  ♦ 


\x 


1  The  Relation  of  1666,  and  other  of  the  early 
ftTiters,  record  the  reports  from  the  Indians  of 
a  great  salt-water  lying  west,  where  now  we 
know  the  Pacific  flows.  A  collation  of  some 
of  these  references  has  been  given  in  Andrew 
McK.  D.-ivis's  el.iborate  paper  on  "The  Journey 
of  Moncacht-Ape,"  in   the   Proccedinis  of  the 
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-  Cf.  Parkman,  La  Salle,  p.  25. 

3  Parkman,  Lit  Salh,  pp.  25,  450.  A  sketch 
of  it  is  given  herewith  as  "  The  Basin  of  th» 
Great  Lakes." 

*  No.  214. 
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WESTERN    PORTION   OF   JOLIET'S   LARGER   MAP    (1674).* 

1  A  reduced  sketch  of  the  copy  in  the  Bar-  oring  given  to  the  other  rivers.     In  its  course, 

low  Collection.     The  river  marked  "  Route  du  too,  it  runs   athwart  the    vignette  surrounding 

Sieur  de  la  Salle  "  is  seemingly  drawn  in  by  a  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  as  if  added 

later  hand,  and  the  stream  is  without  the  col-  after  that  was  made.    It  is  Harrisse's  no.  203. 
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EASTERN   PORTION  OF  JOLIET's   LARGER   MAP    (1674). 

Mention  may  be  made  in  passing  of  a  small  map  within  an  ornamented  border,  and 
detailing  tlie  results  of  these  explorations,  which  bears  a  Dutch  title  in  the  vignette,  and 
another  along  the  bottom  in  French,  as  follows :  PaysetpeupU  decouverts  en  1673  «'<""  In 
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original 

is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine 
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Library  of 
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Catalogue, 

1858, 
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partie  septentrionale  de  rAmerique  par  P.  Marquette  et  Joliet,  suivant  lu  description 
qu'ils  en  ont  faite,  rectifiSe  sur  diverses  observations  postericures  de  nouveau  mis  en 
jour  par  Pierre  Vander  Aa  i  Leide, 
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IS- 
1 6. 

17- 
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19 

20. 


23- 

24- 
25- 


Pays  des  Outaouacs  qui  habitent  dans  les     26. 

forets. 
Par  cette  riviere  on  va  aus  assiiiepoiialac  a 
150  lieues  vers  le  Noreouest  011  il  y  a 
beaucoup  de  Castor. 
Isle  Mii-.ong  ou  I'on  croyoit  que  fust  la  mine 

de  Cuivre. 
Par  cette  riviere  on  va  pays  des  nadouessien     27. 
a  60  lieues  au  couchant.   lis  ont  1 5  villages     28. 
et  sont  fort  belligueu.x  et  la  terreur  de  ces     29, 
contrees.  30. 

Pointe  du  St.  Esprit. 
R.  Nantoun.igan. 
Autr'"fois  les  lestes  de  la  Nation  Huronne 

se-toient  refugiez   icy  et   les   Jesuites   y 

avoient    une    mission.      Maintenant    les     31. 
Nadouessien  ostants  aus  Hurons  la  liberte 

de  chasser  aus  castors,  ses  sauvages  ont 

quitte  et  les  Jesuites  les  ont  suivic.  32. 

Toutes  ses  nations  qui  sc  sont  retirees  en 

ces  p-ys  par  terreur  des  Iroquois  ont  une 

tres  grande  quantite  de  Castors.  33. 

Nation  et  riviere  des  Oumalouminec,  ou  de  la 

folle  auoine.  34. 

Outagamis.  35. 

R.  Mataban. 
Isles   ou   les   Hurons  se   refugierent  apres 

la  destruction  de  leur  nation  par  les  Iro- 
quois. 
Les  pp.  Jesuites  ont  icy  une  mission.  36. 

Kakaling  rapide  dc  trois  lieues  de  longuerer.     37. 
Kitchigamenque,  ou  lac  .St.  Francois.  38. 

Pouteatamis.  39. 

Gumanis. 

Maskoute'is  ou  Nation  du  feu.  40. 

Riviere  de  !  i  Divine.  41. 

Les  plus  grands  navires  peuvent  vcnir  de  la 

decharge  du  lac  Erie  dans  le  lac  fronte-     42. 

nac  jusques  icy  et  dece  marais  ou  ils  i)eu-     43. 

vent  entrer  il  n  y  a  que  mille  [.'as  de  dis-     44. 

tance  jusqu'a  la  riviere  de  la  Divine  qui     45. 

les  pent  porter  jusqu'a  la  riviere  Colbert     46. 

et  de  la  golfc  de  Mexique. 
Riviere  Ohio  ainsy  apellce  jjar  les  Iroquois 

a  cause  de  sa  beaute  jjar  ou  le  Sr.  dc  la     47. 

Salle  est  descendu.  4S. 

Les  Illinois.  49. 

Itaye  des  Kentayentoga. 

Les  Cliaoiienons.  50. 

Cette  riviere  baigne  un  fort  beau  pays  c       51. 

Ton  trouve   des   pommes,   des  grenades,     j2. 

des  raisins   et  d'autres   fruits    sauvnges. 

Le  Pays  est  decouvert  pour  la  plus  part,  y 

ayant  seulement  des  bois  d'espace  en  es-     53. 

pace.     Les   Iroquois  ont  detruit  1;»  plus 

grande  partie  des  habitans  dont  on  voit     54. 

encore  quelques  restes. 


Tout  ce  pays  est  celuy  qui  est  aus  Environs 
du  lac  Teiochariontiong  es'  decouvert. 
L'hiver  y  est  modere  et  court ;  les  fruits 
y  viennent  en  abondance;  les  boeufs  .sau- 
vages, poules  dinde  et  toute  sortc  dc 
gibier  s'y  trouvent  en  quantite  et  il  y  a 
encore  force  castor. 

Baye  de  Sikonam. 

Les  Tionontatero'ions. 

Detroit  de  Missilimakinac. 
Missilimakinac  mission  des  Jesuites.  De- 
troit par  ou  Ic  lac  des  Illinois  communique 
avec  celuy  des  Hurons,  par  ou  passent  les 
sauvages  du  midy  quand  ils  vont  au  Mon- 
treal chargez  de  Castors. 

Sault  de  Ste.  Marie.  Ce  sault  est  un  Canal 
de  demie  lieue  de  largeur  par  lequel  le  lac 
Superieur  se  decharge  dans  le  lac  Huron. 

Dans  ce  lac  on  trouve  plusieurs  morceaux 
de  cuivre  rouge  de  rozette  tres  pure. 
Outakouaminan. 

Sauteurs.  Sauvages  qui  habitent  aus  envi- 
rons du  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Bagonache. 

Gens  des  Terres.  Toutes  ces  nations  vivent 
de  chasse  dans  les  bois  sans  villages,  et  la 
plus  part  sans  cultivee  la  terre,  se  trouvans 
seulement  a  de  certains  rendezvous  dc 
festes  et  de  foire  de  temps  en  temps. 

Kilistinons. 

Les  Alemepigon. 

Ekaentoton  Isle. 

Lieu  de  I'assemblee  de  tous  les  sauvages 
allans  en  traitte  a  Montreal. 

Les  Kreiss. 

Cette  riviere  vient  du  lac  Nipissing.  R.  des 
Francois. 

Les  Amicoue. 

Les  Missisaghe. 

Lac  Skekoven  ou  Nipissing. 

Sorciers. 

A  cet  endroit  il  y  a  plusieurs  petits  marais 
par  ou  Ton  va  dans  le  lac  Ni|)issing  en 
portanl  plusieurs  fois  les  canots. 

Nipissiens. 

Sault  au  talc  Mataouan. 

Sault  au  liei'-.e.  Sault  aux  Allumettes.  Isle 
du  liorg.ie. 

Sault  des  Calumets. 

Riviere  des  Outaouacs  ou  des  Hurons. 

Les  Sauvages  Loups  et  Iroquois  tirent  d'icy 
la  plus  grande  partie  du  Castor  qu'ils 
portent  aus  Anglois  et  aus  Hollandois. 

Cette  riviere  sort  du  lac  Taronto  et  se  jotic 
dans  le  lac  Huron. 

Cheniin  par  ou  les  Iroquois  vont  aus  Outa- 
ouacs, qu'ils  auroient  mene  trafiquer  a  la 
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Something  now  needs  to  be  said  regarding  Marquette's  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  expedition  of  1673.  He  seems  to  have  prepareil  from  memory  a  narrative  for 
Frontenac,  which  is  printed  'n  two  different  forms  in  Margry.'  Dablon  used  this  account 
in  his  Relation,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Paris  ;^  but  he  seems  also  to  have 
prepared  anotiier  copy,  whicii  was,  with  tiie  original  map,  confided  finally  to  the  Archives 
of  the  Colldge  Ste.  Marie  at  Montreal,  where  She.i  found  it,  and  translated  it  for  his 
Discovery  of  the  Mississippi^''  in   1853,  giving  with  il  a  fac-simile  of  the  map.'' 

Mr.  Neill,  in  comparing  this  map  with  the  earliest  of  Joliet's,  as  reproduced  by  Gravier 
says;  "  Joliet  marks  the  large  island  toward  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  known  as  Isle 
Royale  ;   but  he  gives  no  name,  and  he  indicates  four  other  islands  on  the  north  shore. 


55. 


57- 

58. 

59' 
60. 
61. 


63- 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 

70 
7I' 

72 

73 


74' 

75' 
76. 
77. 
78, 
79, 


Nouvclle  HoUande  si  Ic  fort  de  Frontenac 
n'cust  cste  bast!  sur  leur  route. 
56.  Villages  des  Iroquois  doiit  quantite 
s'habiluent  de  cc  cote  dcpuis  peu.  Teyo- 
yagon,  Ganatchekiagon,  Ganevrske,  Kcnt- 
sio. 
Canal  par  ou  le  lac  des  Hurons  se  dccharge 

dans  Ic  lac  Erie. 
Tsikcto  ou  lac  dc  la  ChauUiere. 
Atiragenrega,  nation  detruite. 
Antouaronons,  nation  detruite. 
Niagagarega,  nation  detruite.     Chute  haute 
de  120  toises  par  t  0  ic  lac  Eric  tombe 
dans  le  lac  Frontenac. 
Les  Iroquois  font  leurs   pesches  dans  tous 
les  marais  011  etangs  qui  bordent  ce  lac, 
d'ou  ils  tircnt  Icur  principale  subsistance. 
Ka  Kouagoga,  nation  detruite. 
Negateca  fontaine. 
Tsonontouaeronons. 
Goyogouerronons. 

Les  environs  de  ce  lac  et  l'e.\tremite  occi- 
dentale  du  lac  Frontenac  sont  infestcs  de 
gantastogeronons,  ce  qui  en  eloigne  les 
Iroquois. 
Ce  lac  n'est  pas  le  lac  Erie,  comme  on  le 
nomme  ordinnairement.  Erie  est  une 
partie  de  la  Baye  de  Chesapeack  dans 
la  Virginle,  ou  les  Eriechronons  ont 
toujours  demeurd. 
Riviere    Ohio,   ainsy   dite   a  cause    de    sa 

beautt;. 
Lac  Onia-sont. 
Les  Gnia.sont-Keronons. 
Riviere  qui  se  rend  dans  la  baye  de  Chesa- 
peack. 
Cahihonoiiaghe,  lieu  ou  la  plus  part  des  Iro- 
quois ct  des  Loups  debarqucnt  pour  aller 
eu  traitte  du  Castor  a  la  Nouvellc  York 
par  les  chemins  marques  de  double  rangs 
dc  iJoints. 
,  T  •  ■  plus  grands  bastimens  peuvent  naviguer 
cl'icy  jusque  au  bout  du  lac  Frontenac. 
Korlar. 

Albanie,  ci-devant  Fort  d'Orange. 
Riviere  du  nord,  ou  des  traittes  ou  Maurice. 
Otondiata. 

Tout  ce  qui  est  depuis   la  Nouvelle   IIol- 
lande  jusques  icy  et  le  long  du  fleuve  St. 
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Laurent  est  convert  de  bois.  La  terrc  y 
est  bonne  pour  la  plus  part  et  produit  dc 
fort  beau  ble. 

80.  Riviere  Onondkouy. 

Si.  Lac  Tontiarenhe. 

82.  Ohate. 

83.  Lac  et  rr.i';re  dc  Tanouate  Kente. 

84.  En  ct;t  endroit  la  grande  riviere  se  precipite 

dans  un  puis  dont  on  ne  voit  pas  sortir. 

85.  Sault  des  chats. 

86.  Petite  nation. 

87.  Long  sault. 

88.  R.  et  I.  Jesus,  Montreal,  etc. 

89.  Lac  Champlain. 
Lac  du  St.  Sacrcment. 
Montagues  ou   Ton    trouve   des   vcines   de 

plomb,  mais  peu  abondante. 
St.  Jean  rapide. 
Riviere  de  Richelieu. 
Sorel. 
Sauvages  apelles  Mahingans,  ou  Socoquis. 

90.  .Socoquois,  Goutsagans,  Loups. 
97.  Vcrshe  Riviere  [Connecticut]. 

Dr.  Shea  places  this  map  after  La  Salle's 
descent  of  the  Mississippi,  "as  the  Ohio  at  its 
mouth  was  not  recognized  at  that  time  as  the 
Ohio  of  the  Iroquois."     See  Margry,  ii.  191. 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  259-270. 

-  This  is  printed  in  the  Mission  du  Canada, 
i.  193,  and  translated  in  the  Historical  Maga 
ziiie,  V   237. 

»  Pages  231-257. 

♦  He  repeated  this  fac-simile  later  in  his 
edition  of  the  delation  of  1673-1679.  The  en- 
gr.aving  of  this  map  given  in  Douniol's  Mission 
du  Canada  has  a  small  sketch  of  an  Indian  cabin 
on  it  which  docs  not  belong  to  it.  Cf.  Har- 
risse's  A'otcs  sur  la  A'ouvclle  France,  pp.  142, 
610;  Shea's  edition  of  Charlevoi.\'s  A'cw  France, 
iii.  180;  and  Parkman's  La  Salle,  p.  451.  There 
are  other  reproductions  of  this  map  in  IManch- 
ard's  History  of  the  A'orttnoest  ;  flurlbut's  Chi- 
cago Antiquities ;  and  in  the  Annual  Refiort  of 
the  United  States  Chief  of  Engineers,  1S76,  vol. 
iii.  A  sketch  is  given  herewith.  Kohl  credits 
*our  maps,  dated  1673,  to  Marquette,  as  given 
in  the  Collection  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  of  which  use  has  also  been  made  in 
the  present  essay. 
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1  This  is  a  sketch  rctluccci  from  the  Parkman  copy  of  the 
map,  which  mcaMircs  36  X  30  inches,  and  is  called  Cur/e 
gentle  i/c  la  Finiice  se/>t''  coiiteiiant  la  (Icsroinrrte  i/ii  /'nys  ties 
Illinois,  fiii/c  par  Ic  S'-  Jollict ;  and  is  dedicated  "  A   Mon- 

seigncur,  Monseigneur  Colbert,  Conseiller  du  Koy  en  son  Conscil  Royal,  Ministre  ;t  Secretaire 
d'Kstat,  Commandeur  et  firand  Tresoricr  des  Ordes  de  sa  M.ajeste,  par  son  tres  humble,  tres 
obeissi,  et  tres  fidelle  serviteiir,  Duchesnau,  Intendant  de  la  Nouvclle  P'rance."  The  figures  stand 
for  the  following  names  and  legends:  i.  Alimouspigoiak.  2.  Oussiloua.  3.  Agatonjitou.  4. 
Chaiciia.     ^.  Ouaoikouti-     6.  Napapatou.     7.  I'iutoUa.     8.   Ihanctoua.     9.  I'aoiitck.     10.  N.'aha. 
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Marquette  shows  the  large  island  only,  but  without  a  name.  Joliet  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  has  three  large  islands,  —  one  marked  Kaintoton  ;  Marquette  has  the  same 
number,  but  without  names.  Parallel  columns  will  siiow  some  other  names  of  the  two 
maps ;  the  last  three  of  each  column  referring  to  tribes  between  Green  Bay  and  the 
Mississippi :  — 


Jolicfs  Map. 

Lac  Siiperieur. 

Lac  dcs  Illinuis,  ou  Missihiganin. 

Baye  des  Puans. 

I'uans. 

Outagami. 

Maskoutens. 


Afarquette's  Map. 

Lac  .Superieur,  ov  De  Tracy. 

Lac  des  Illinois. 

No  name. 

Pouteoutami. 

Outagami. 

Maskoutens. 


Joliet  gives  the  name  Miskonsing  to  the  river,  and  marks  the  portage  ;  while  Marquette 
gives  no  names.  The  country  south  of  Lake  Superior  and  west  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Marquette  is  blank.  In  Joliet  it  is  marked  '  La  Frontenacie.'  West  of  Lake  Superior 
in  Marquette  i.s  a  blank  ;  in  Joliet  are  seve..ii  lakes  and  the  tribe  of  Madouesseou.  Joliet 
calls  the  Mississippi,  Riviere  de  Uuade,  and  Marquette  names  it  R.  de  la  Conception." 

The  original  French  of  the  narrative  as  Shea  found  it  at  Montreal  was  printed  for 
Mr.  Lenox  in  1855, *  and  bears  the  following  title  :  Ph'it  dcs  voyages  et  dcs  dilcoiivertes  dii 
/'.  /.  Marquette  en  rann^e  1673,  et  aux  suivantcs ;-  and  the  copy  being  defective  in  two 
leaves,  this  matter  was  supplied  from  the  print  of  Thevenot,  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  copy  which  Dablon  sent  to  Paris  was  used  by  Thevenot,  who  gives  it,  with  some 
curtailment,  in  his  Rectieil  de  voyages,  published  in  Paris  in  1681,'  with  the  caption: 
"  Voyage  et  d^couverte  de  quelques  pays  et  nations  de  1' Amdrique  septentrionale  par  le 
P.  Marquette  et  Sr.  Joliet."  * 


II.  Oloutanta.  12.  Moengouena.  13.  Ou.itou- 
tatoiiaoii.  14.  (Jrand  Village.  15.  TanikoVia. 
16.  Acahichi.  17.  Minouk.  18.  Emmamoiiata. 
19.  Akoraa.  20.  Ototehiahi.  21.  Tahenfa.  22. 
Kuropeans  \sic\.  23.  Mine  de  fer,  Sable  dore, 
Terre  rouge  ou  siselee,  Gouza.  24.  R.  Oua- 
boustikou.  25.  MataholietApistanga,  18  villages. 
26.  Chaouanone,  15  villages.  27.  Chaboiiafioiia. 
28.  Mine  de  cuivre  rouge.  29.  Ilinois.  30.  Ri- 
viere Miskous.  31.  Mine  de  fer.  32.  Maskou- 
tens. 33.  Outagami.  34.  Puans.  35.  Chaoiia- 
migon.  36.  Siou.  37.  Assinibouels.  38.  Lac  dcs 
Assinibouels.  39.  Minonk  L  40.  Miscillimaki- 
nac.  41.  Saut.  42.  M'ssaske.  43.  .\mikoue. 
44.  \ipissink.  45.  Mataouan.  46.  Riviere  des 
Outaouacks.  47.  Kinte.  48.  Ganaceliftiagon. 
49.  G.incrafke.  50.  \.  Caiu-toton.  51.  Fort 
Frontcnac.  52.  Teiai.agon.  53.  Sailt.  54.  So- 
iKMitouans.  55.  Oioguens.  56.  Noutahe.  57. 
Oiieoioutcs.  58.  .\gnez.  59.  Orange.  Co.  Hope. 
61.  Manate.  62.  Lac  St.  Sacremt.  63.  Lac 
(Jhamplain.  64.  .Ste.  Tcrese.  65.  Sorel.  66. 
Montreal.  67.  Trois  Rivieres.  68.  Quebec, 
fx).  Tadoussac.  70.  R.  St.  Jean.  71.  Ketsica- 
f;ouesse.  72.  Baye  des  Espagnols.  73.  Terre 
.\euve.  74.  Cape  de  Raze.  75.  Plaisance.  76. 
I.  la  Magdelaine.  77.  \.  Brion.  78.  L  aux 
iiiseaux.  79.  Cap  Breton.  80.  Canceaux.  »i. 
Acadie.  82.  Port  Royal.  S3.  Have  des  Chaleurs. 
.S4.  L  Bonventure.     85.  L  Percee.     86.  R.  St. 


Jean.  87.  R.  Ste.  Croix.  88.  R.  Etchemins. 
89.  R.  Pintagouete.  90.  Baston.  91.  Miskou- 
tenag'.ch.     92.  Ouabakounagon. 

'  Ajain  in  1861  in  Douniol's  Mission  dit 
Canada,  ii.  241,  edited  by  M.-'rtin. 

■^  See  the  note  on  the  Jesuit  Relations,  sub 
,:nnis  167  3-167  5. 

8  There  are  copies  in  Harvard  College,  Len- 
ox, and  Carter-Brown  Libraries.  Copies  of 
Thevenot  vary  much  in  the  making  up.  See 
O'  ":alla£;han  Catalof;ut;  no.  2,245 ;  Stevens,  Bihli- 
ot/i  .-a  Historica,  no,  2,068 ;  liriiiley  Calaloffue, 
no.  4,522 ;  Sparks  Ca/a/offue,  no.  2,592.  Some 
copies  have  the  date  16S2;  and  the  Sunder/and 
Catalogue,  no.  1 2,409,  shows  one  with  "  Paris,  I. 
Moette,  16S9,"  pasted  over  a  1682  imprint.  A 
distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind  between  this 
octavo  Xecui'il  de  voyages,  and  Thevenot's  folio 
Relations  des  liirers  7'oyai:es  curieux.  The  Soho- 
Ira'ski  Catalogue  (nos.  4,112-4,113)  compares 
Brunet's  collation. 

*  Of  Thevenot's  text  a  defective  translation 
was  ])ublishe(l  in  London  in  i6gS,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  an  English  version  of  Hennepin.  Later 
and  better  renderings  are  in  the  Historical  Mag- 
azine, August,  1S61,  and  in  part  ii.  p.  277,  etc., 
of  French's  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana, 
accompanied  bv  a  fac-simile  of  a  map  by  Dclisle 
showing  the  routes  of  the  early  explorers.  This 
section  of  Thevenot  was  reprinted  (125  copies) 
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The  Jesuits  about  this  time  made  a  map,  which,  from  having  been  given  in  Thevenot 
as  Marquette's,  passed  as  the  work  of  that  missionary  till  Shea  found  the  genuine  one  in 

Canada.  What  was  apparently  the 
original  of  tiiis  in  Thevenot  is  a  manu- 
script which  Harrisse  '  says  was  for- 
merly in  the  liibliothcque  Nation.ilc 
at  Paris,  but  cannot  now  be  found. 
Mr.  I'arkman  has  a  copy  of  it,  and 
calls  it  "so  crude  and  careless,  and 

based  on  information  so  inexact,  that 

it  is  of  little  interest."'^ 

As  engraved  in  Thevenot,  this  map 
differs  a  little,  and  bears  the  title  :  "  Carte  de  la 
ddcouverte  faite  I'an  1673,  dans  I'Amdrique  sep- 
tentrionale.  Licbaux  fecit."  Sparks  followed 
this  engraving  in  the  map  in  his  Li/'t'  of  Mar- 
quette, and  calls  it,  with  the  knowledge  then 
current,  "the  first  that  was  ever  published  of  the  Mississippi 
River."  3 

Marquette's  later  history  is  but  brief.     In  the  autumn  of  the 

next  year  (1674)  he  started  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Illinois  ; 

but  being  detained  by  illness  near  Chicago,  he  did  not  reach  the 

Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia  till  the  spring  of    1675.     His  strength 

was   ebbing,   and   he   started   with   his   companions    to   return   to 

St.   Ignace,  but  had  only  reached  a  point  on  the  easterly  shore 

of  Lake    Michigan,    when   he   died,   and    his   companions    buried 

JWRQUETTE's  him  beside  their  temporary  hut.     The   next  year   some    Ottawas 

GENUINE   MAP.         who  had  been  of  his  flock  unearthed  the  bones  and  carried  them 

to  Michillimackinac,  where   they  were  buried  beneath  the  floor  of 

the  little  mission  chapel.* 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  statements  made  by  M.  Noiseux,  late  vicar-general  of 
Quebec,  to  the  effect  that  Marquette  was  not  the  first  priest  to  visit  the  Illinois ;  but  the 


in  fac-similc,  with  the  map,  in  Paris  in  1845,  for 
Obadiah  Rich.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  reprint 
in  the  Sumner  collection  in  Harvard  College 
Library,  and  in  the  Curter-Iirown  and  Lenox 
libraries,  and  the  latter  library  has  devoted  no. 
iii.  of  its  Contributions  to  a  Catalof;ue  (1S79)  to 
the  "  Voyages  of  Thevenot."  The  MSS.  de  la 
nihliolh^qiie  imfh-iiiU;  viii.  2d  part,  p.  II,  note 
I,  shows  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Thevenot.  Ilar- 
rissc,  A'ates,  p.  140,  compares  the  claims  of  sev- 
eral manuscripts  of  this  narrative  of  Marquette. 

1  A'otcs,  no.  202. 

-  La  Salic,  p.  452.  From  this  Parkman  copy 
the  annexed  sketch,  to  which  the  title,  "Mis- 
sissippi Vallev,  1672-1673,"  is  given,  has  Ijeen 
taken.  Another  copy  is  given  in  the  Cataloi^ue 
of  the  Library  of  Parliament,  1858,  p.  161 5, 
no.  16. 

3  Sparks  Catalo<;t(e,  p.  175.  Shea  {Missis- 
sippi Valley,  p.  Ixxv)  thinks  that  the  routes  of 
going  and  returning  wete  inserted  by  an  editor. 
This  Thevenot-Marquette  map  is  rare.     Dufosse 


has  variously  priced  copies  of  the  Reciieil  with 
the  map  at  150,  iSo,  and  200  francs.  Leclerc 
(no.  566)  priced  one  .at  325  francs. 

■*  The  contemporary  account  of  Marquette's 
death  is  given  in  the  A'elatioii  of  that  year,  and 
in  the  "  Recit  de  la  mort  du  P.  Marquette,"  as 
published  in  the  A/issiu/i  ttii  Canada.  Cf.  Shea's 
C/iarhi'oix,  iii.  182,  note;  but  Charlevoi.\'  ac- 
count varies,  and  Parkman  savs  it  is  a  tradition- 
ary one,  and  that  traces  of  the  tradition  were 
not  long  since  current  (La  Salle,  p.  72).  Cf. 
"  Romance  and  Reality  of  the  Death  of  Mar- 
quette, and  the  Recent  Discovery  of  his  Re- 
mains," by  Shea,  in  the  Catliolie  ]VorlJ,  .\.\vi. 
267,  and  "Father  Marquette's  Bones"  in  the 
Canadia)!  Antii/iiariaii,  January,  1S78.  In 
1877  some  human  bones  were  found  on  tlie 
supposed  site  of  the  mission  chapel  at  St.  I;;- 
nace.  Of  Marquette's  successors  in  the  Illi- 
nois mission,  see  Shea's  Catholic  Missions,  .Xpp., 
and  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's  Collections, 
iii.  no. 
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matter  was  set  at  rest  by  Dr.  Shea.'     A  renewed  interest  came  in  1S73  with  the  bicenten 
nial  of  the  discovery.     Dr.  Shea  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration,^ 
and  he  also  made  an  Address  on  the  same  theme  before  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 

July  ly,  1878."  At  the  Laval 
University  in  Quebec  the  an- 
nivers.  was  also  observecl 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1873, 
wlien  a  discourse  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Abbd  Verreau.* 

New  complications  were 
now  forming.  The  new  gov- 
ernor, Frontenac,  was  needy 
in  purse,  expedient  in  devices, 
and  on  terms  of  confidence 
with  a  man  destined  to  gam 
a  name  in  this  wesiern  dis- 
covery." This  was  La  Salle. 
Parkman  pictures  him  with 
having  a  certain  robust  ambi- 
tion to  conquer  the  great 
valley  for  France  and  him- 
self, and  to  outdo  the  Jesuits. 
Shea  sees  in  him  little  of  the 
hero,  and  few  traces  of  a  pow- 
erful purpose."  Whatever  liis 
character,  he  was  soon  em- 
barked with  Frontenac  on  a 
far-reaching  scheme.  It  has 
been  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing ciiapter  how  the  erection 
of  a  fort  had  been  begun  by 
Frontenac  near  the  present  town  of  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario.  liy  means  of  such  a 
post  he  hoped  to  intercept  the  trafficking  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  turn  an  unin- 
terrupted peltry  trade  to  the  French.    The  Jesuits  at  least  neglected  the  scheme,  but 


FORT  FRONTENAC.^ 


1  The  claim  was  reinforced  by  Judge  John 
Law  in  a  paper  on  "The  Jesuit  Missionaries  in 
the  Northwest,"  printed  in  the  ll^is,o/i.</'/i  llhtor- 
iciil  Collections,  vol.  iii.,  with  replies  and  rejoin- 
ders ;  Dr.  Shea  taking  issue  with  him  in  a  paper 
called  "Justice  to  Marquette,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  dUholic  Tchxrof'h,  March  to, 
1855.  Parkman  credits  Shea  also  with  a  refut.i- 
tion  in  the  Xno  York  IlWklv  Herald,  Ajjril  21, 
1S55.  The  Jesuits  alleged  to  have  been  on  the 
affluents  of  the  Mississii^pi  thus  early  were  De- 
querrc.  Drocou.x,  and  Pinet. 

-   IVisionsin  J/islorienl  Collections,  vii.  III. 

3  Printed  in  New  York  in  1S79. 

^  200<'  (innit'eysdire  </c  li  decoiiverte  du  Missis- 
sipi  par  Jolliet  et  le  P.  Marquette.  Soir,'e  litte- 
raiie et  musicale <} rUniversite Laval,  1 7  juin,  I S73. 
Quebec,  1873.  C)"^  of  the  latest  studies  on  the 
subject  is  by  the  Pere  Hrucher,  Jacijiies  Mar- 
quette et  la  dkoiii'trte  de  la  vallee  du  Mississipi, 
Lyons,  1S80,  —  which  had  originally  appeared  in 


the  t.tudes  n'lii^ieuses.  Cf.  also  R.  11.  Clarke  in 
the  Catholic  World,  xvi.68S;  Knickerbocker  Mat;- 
atine,  xxxix.  I  ;  etc. 

6  liut  the  King,  May  17,  1674,  was  warning 
Frontenac  not  to  foster  discoveries.  Mass.  Ar- 
chives: Documotts  collected  in  France,  ii.  2S3. 

'>  .Shea,  in  his  Le  Clercq,  ii.  199,  says:  "La 
Salle  has  been  exalted  into  a  hero  on  the  very 
slightest  foundation  of  personal  qualities  or 
great  deeds  accomplished  ;  "  and  in  \\\'f,  Penahsa, 
p.  22,  he  finds  it  not  easy  to  conceive  how  in- 
telligent writers  have  exalted  a  man  of  sucli 
utter  incapacity. 

1  This  sketch  follows  a  plan  sent  by  Denon- 
villc  in  1C85  to  Paris,  which  is  engraved  in  I'Viillun, 
Ilisloire  de  la  Colonic  Franfaise,  iii.  467.  The 
key  is  .is  follows  :  I.  Four  i  chaux.  2.  flraiige. 
3.  Ktable.  4.  Logis.  5.  Corps  de  garde,  d 
Guerite  sur  la  porte.  7.  Poulangcrie.  8.  Pali.s- 
sade.  9.  Moulin.  10.  Morticr  sans  chaux.  1 1. 
Fondenient  bati.     12.  Haul  dc  4  pieds.    it  Haul 
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neither  Frnntenac  nor  La  Salle  cared  much  for  them.'  Fort  Frontcnac  was  the  first  stage 
in  La  Salle's  westward  progress,  and  he  was  politic  enough  to  espouse  the  Governor's  side 
in  all  things  when  disputes  occasionally  ran  high.  His  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the 
seigniory,  which  included  the  new  fort,  meant  the  exclusion  of  others  from  the  trade 
in  ftirs,  and  such  exclusion  made  enemies  of  the  merchants.  It  meant  also  colonization 
and  settlements ;  and  that  interfered  with  the  labors  of  tlie  Jesuits  among  the  savages,  and 
made  them  look  to  the  great  western  valley,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  ;  but  La  Salle 
was  looking  there  too.''' 

In  the  first  place  he  had  strengthened  his  fort.  He  had  pulled  down  the  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  built  another  of  stones  and  palisades,  of  which  a  plan  is  preserved  to  us.  He 
had  drawn  communities  of  French  and  natives  about  him,  and  maintained  a  mission,  with 
which  Louis  Hennepin  was  connected.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  autumn  of  1677'  he 
went  once  more  to  France,  securing  the  right  of  seigniory  over  other  posts  as  he  might 
establish  them  south  and  west  during  the  next  five  years.  This  was  by  a  patent  dated  at 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  May  12,  i678.''  With  dreams  of  Mexico  and  of  a  clime  sunnier  than 
that  of  Canada,  La  Salle  returned  to  Quebec  to  make  new  leagues  with  the  merchants,  and 
to  listen  to  Hennepin,  who  had  come  down  from  Fort  Fronten:  to  meet  him.*  Mr. 
Neill  (in  the  previous  chapter)  has  followed  his  fortunes  from  li.  ^  p  t,,  and  we  have 
seen  him  laying  the  keel  of  a  vessel  above  the  cataract-* 

While  this  was  going  on  La  Salle  returned  below  the  Falls,  11. d  having  begun  two 
blockhouses  on  the  site  of  the  later  Fort  Niagara,'  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac.  By 
spring  Tonty  had  the  "Grifiin"  ready  for  launching.  She  was  of  ^orty-five  or  fifty  tons, 
and  when  she  had  her  equipment  on  board,  five  cannon  looked  froi..  her  port-holes.  The 
builders  made  all  ready  for  a  voyage  in  her,  but  grew  weary  '  waiting  for  La  Salle,  who 
did  not  return  till  August,  when  he  brought  with  him  Meml  the  priest,  whose  Journal 
we  are  to  depend  on  later,  and  the  vessel  departed  on  the  voyage  whicli  Mr.  Neill  has 
sketched.' 

After  the  "Griffin  "  had  departed  homeward  from  this  region,  La  Salle  and  his  canoes 
followed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  while  Tonty  and  another  party  took  the  east- 
ern. The  two  finally  met  at  the  Miamis,  or  St.  Joseph  River,  near  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Lake  Michigan. 


I 


Ilaut 


de  12  pi'.  14.  A  chaux  et  sable.  15.  Puits. 
16.  Magasin  k  poudre.  The  peninsula  extended 
into  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  fort  as  rebuilt  of 
stone  by  La  Salle.  Cf.  the  paper  on  La  Salle's 
expenses  on  this  fort,  etc.,  in  2  PeniisylviDiia  Ar- 
chives, vi.  14,  of  which  the  original  and  other 
papers  are  given  in  Margry  (i.  291). 

'  Cf.  K.  J.icker,  in  "  La  Salle  and  the  Jesuits," 
ill  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  iii.  404. 

-  Margry  (i.  271)  gives  various  papers  on 
La  Salle's  first  visit  to  Paris,  when  he  got  the 
seigniory  of  Fort  Frontenac,  together  with  La 
Salle's  "  Proposition  "  and  the  subsequent 
"  Arrest,"  his  "  Lettrcs  Patentcs,"  and  "  Lettres 
de  Noblesse." 

"  Margry  (i.  301)  gives  Frontenac's  letter  to 
Colbert,  1677,  rel.iting  to  La  Salle  and  his  under- 
takings. 

*  Margry  (i.  329)  gives  La  Salle's  petition  for 
further    discovery,    and    the    royal    permission 

(P-  337)- 

''  Margry  (i.  421)  gives  the  jiapers  of  La 
Salle's  financial  management  from  1678  to  1683; 
and  further  (ii.  7)  gives  various  papers  relating 
to  La  Salle's  movements  in  1679. 


8  The  exact  position  of  this  extemporized 
shipyard  is  in  dispute.  Parkman  puts  it  at 
Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  and 
gives  his  reasons.     La  Salle,  p.  132. 

^  Historical  A/af;aziiie,  viii.  367. 

8  Parkman,  La  Salle,  p.  169.  This  first  ves- 
sel of  the  lakes  has  been  the  subject  of  som; 
study.  Hennepin  gives  a  view  of  her  building 
in  his  {'ova^v  curietix,  171 1  edition,  etc.,  p.  ico. 
Mr.  O.  IL  Marshall  has  published,  as  no.  i  of 
the  publications  of  the  Huffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety, a  tract  of  thirty-six  jiagcs,  called  The 
Bitildiiii^  and  loya^rre  of  the  "  Griffin,"  printed  in 
1S79,  giving  in  it  a  map  of  Niagara  and  its 
vicinity  in  168S.  Margry  prints  (i.  435)  a  "  Re- 
lation des  decouvertes  et  des  voyages  du  Sieur 
de  la  Salie,  1679-16S1,"  which  he  calls  the  Otilicial 
Report  of  the  transactions  of  this  period  made 
to  the  minister  of  the  marine,  and  thinks  it  drawn 
up  from  La  Salle's  letter  by  Hcrnou,  and  that 
Hennepin  used  it.  Shea  considers  the  question 
an  o]>en  one,  and  that  the  Report  may  perhaps 
have  been  borrowed  from  Hennepin.  A  note 
on  Hrnnepin  and  his  contributions  to  the  histor- 
ical material  of  this  period  is  on  a  later  page. 
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They  now  togetlier  went  up  the  St.  Joseph,  and  ci()ssin>{  the  portage'  launched  their 
canoes  on  the  Kankakee,  an  upper  tril)Utary  of  tlie  Illinois  River,  and  passed  on  to  the 
great  town  of  tlie  tribe  of  that  name,  where  Marqu""_-  had  been  before  them,  near  tiie 
present  town  of  Ulica.-  They  found  the  place  deserted,  for  the  people  were  on  their 
winter  L.tn'  They  discovered,  however,  pits  of  corn,  and  got  much-needed  food.  I'ass- 
ing  on,  a  little  distance  below  I'eoria  Lake  they  came  upon  some  inhabited  wigwams. 
Among  these  people  La  Salle  learned  how  his  enemies  in  Canada  were  inciting  them  to 
thwart  iiis  progress  ;  and  there  were  those  under  this  incitement  wiio  ])ictured  so  vividly 
the  terrors  of  the  southern  regions,  that  several  of  La  Salle's  men  deserted. 

In  January  (i()8o)  La  Salle  began  a  fortified  camp  near  at  h;'.nd,  and  called  it  Fort 
Crevectcur,"  anil  soon  after  he  was  at  work  building  another  vessel  of  forty  tons.  He  also 
sent  off  Michel  Accau,  or  Accault,  and  Hennepin  on  the  expedition,  of  which  some  ac- 
count is  given  by  Mr.  N'eill,  and  also  by  the  Editor  in  a  subsec|uent  note.  Leaving  Tonty 
in  command  of  the  fort,  La  Salle,  in  March,  started  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac,  his  object 
being  to  get  equipments  for  his  vessel ;  for  he  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  tliat 
nothing  more  would  be  seen  of  the  '•  Griffin  "  and  her  return  lading  of  anchors  and  sup- 
plies. For  si,\ty-fivc  days  he  coursed  a  wild  country  and  braved  floods.  He  made,  how- 
ever, the  passage  of  a  thousand  miles  in  safety  to  F'ort  Frontenac,  only  to  become  aware 
of  the  disastrous  state  of  his  affairs,  —  the  loss  of  supplies.*  A  little  later  the  same  sort 
of  news  followed  him  from  Tonty,  whose  men  had  mutinied  and  scattered.  His  first 
thought  was  to  succor  Tonty  and  the  faithful  few  who  remained  with  him  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  started  again  for  the  Illinois  country,  which  he  found  desolate  and  terrible  with 
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•  'I'lie  principal  portages  by  which  passage 
was  c.irly  made  by  canoes  from  the  basin  of  the 
lakes  to  lliut  of  the  Mississippi  were  five  in 
number :  — 

I.  Hy  Green  Bav,  Lake  \Vinnc1)ago,  and  the 
Fcx  Kivcr  to  the  Wisconsin,  thence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, —  the  route  of  JoHet. 

::.  liv  the  Chic.igo  Kivcr,  at  the  southwest  of 
Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Illinois,  thence  to  the 
Mississippi.  This  appears  in  the  earliest  maps 
of  Joliet  and  .Marquette,  and  is  displayed  in  the 
great  16S4  map  of  Francpielin,  of  this  part  of 
which  I'arknian  gives  a  drawing  in  his  Lii  Salle, 
which  with  various  later  ones  is  repeated  in 
llurll)ut's   C/iiidi^v  Anfii/iiific-s. 

!.  l!y  the  St.  Joseph  River,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Kankakee,  and 
so  to  the  Illinois.     This  was  La  Salle's  route. 

4.  Hy  the  St.  Joseph's  River  to  the  Wabash 
(Ouabache);  thence  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

5.  ]{y  the  Miami  River  from  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Wabash  ;  thence  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi. 

A  |)aper  bv  R.  .S.  Robertson  in  the  AnuTUan 
Anlii/iiiiiiaii,  ii.  123,  aims  to  show  that  this  last 
portajje  was  known  to  .\lIouez  as  early  as  t6So, 
and  hail  perhaps  been  indicated  by  Sanson  in  his 
map  of  Canada  as  early  as  1657.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  little  frequented,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  from  the  Iroquois  |)arties,but 
was  reopened  in  17 16.  Regarding  La  Salle's 
connection  with  this  portage,  sec  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Parkman  quoted  by  Haklwin  in  his  Early  Mii/<s 
0/  Ohio,  ]).  7,  and  letters  of  La  Salle  in  Margry's 
Dicouvertes,  etc.     Cf.  IL  S.  Knapp's  History  of 


Ihi  Maumee  I'alley  from  1680,  Toledo,  1872  (I'. 
Thomson's  Bibliogral^hy  of  Ohio,  no.  681 ).  The 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  the  Latest 
known  of  all  the  borders  of  the  great  lakeSj^ 

Margry  in  his  fifth  volume  has  two  papers  on 
the  routes  of  these  early  e.\pli>rcrs, — "Posies 
dc  la  route  des  Lacs  an  Mississipi  (1683-1695)," 
and  "  I'ostes  dans  les  I'ays  ilcpuis  le  Lac  Cham 
plain  jusipi'au  Mississipi  (1^)83-161)5)."  The 
.series  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  show  the  following 
heights  above  tide-level  at  New  York  :  Ontario, 
247  feet;  Erie,  573  feet;  Huron  and  Michigan, 
582  feet;  .Superior,  602  feet.  The  Mississippi 
at  St.  Paul  is  .So  feet  above  Superior. 

-  I'arkman  examines  the  evidence  in  favor  ot 
this  site  in  a  long  note  in  his  /,./  SalU-,  p.  223. 

■'  There  is  some  disi)ute  about  the  origin  of 
this  name.  Le  Clerci;  says  it  was  so  designated 
"  on  account  of  many  ve.vations  experienced 
there  ; "  others  say  it  was  a  reminiscence  l>v 
Tontv  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  siege  u{ 
Crevecieur  in  the  Netherlands.  Cf.  Shea's 
Ileuncf'iii,  p.  175. 

■*  He  cow  addrcs.sed  to  Frontenac,  Nov.  9, 
1680,  a  "  Relation  sur  la  necessitc  de  poursuivrc 
le  decouverte  dii  Mississipi,"  which  is  given  in 
Thomassy's  Gt'oh\i;it-  f'ratiijuc  dc  la  Loiiiiiaiic, 
I'aris,  i860,  App.  H.  |).  199.  It  is  transl.itcd  in 
the  Ilislorii-al  Magazine,  v.  196  (July,  1S61). 
Margrv  (ii.  32)  gives  a  letter  of  La  Salle,  in 
which  he  describes  his  operations  and  the  oli- 
staclcs  he  encountered  in  the  Illinois  country  in 
founding  Fort  Cr^vecanr,  etc.;  and  (p.  115) 
another  letter  on  the  expedition  (Aug.  22,  i6Scv 
to  the  autumn  of  1681). 
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the  devastations  of  tin;  Iroquois.  He  |)asse(l  the  ruins  of  Crftvecocur,  and  went  even  to 
tlic  mouth  of  the  Illinois  ;  ami  under  tlicse  distressing  circumstances  he  saw  tiie  Mississippi 
for  the  first  time.  Then  he  retraced  his  way,  and  was  once  again  at  Fort  Miami.  Not  a 
siijn  liad  been  seen  of  Tonty,  who  h.ad  escaped  from  the  feud  of  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois, 
not  knowing;  wliich  side  to  trust,  and  h.ad  made  his  way  down  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Michigan  toward  (Irocn   Hay. 

La  Salle  meanwhile  at  Fort  Miami  was  making  new  plans  and  resolutions.  He  had  an 
idea  of  banding  together  under  his  leadership  all  the  western  tribes,  and  by  this  means  to 
keep  the  Irocpiois  in  check  while  he  perfected  his  explorations  soiilliward.  .So  in  the 
spring  (1681)  he  returned  to  the  Illinois  country  to  try  to  form  the  league  ;  and  while  there' 
tirst  heard  from  some  wandering  Outagamies  ot  the  safe  arrival  of  Tonty  at  (Ireen  Hay, 
and  of  the  passage  through  that  region  of  Hennepin  eastward.  Among  the  Illinois  and 
on  the  St.  Joseph  he  was  listened  to,  and  everything  promised  well  for  his  intended  league. 
In  May  he  went  to  Micliillimackinac,  where  he  found  lonty  and  Memhrc',  and  with  them 
he  proceeded  to  Kort  I'Yontenac.  Here  once  more  his  address  got  him  new  supplies,  and 
in  the  autumn  (1681)  he  was  again  on  Ids  westward  way.  In  the  latter  jj.irt  of  December, 
with  a  company  of  fifty-four  souls,  —  French  and  savage,  including  some  squaws.  —  he 
crossed  the  Chicago  portage;  and  sledding  and  floating  down  the  Illinois,  on  the  6th  of 
February  he  and  his  companions  glided  out  upr)n  the  Mississippi  among  cakes  of  swimming 
ice.  On  they  went.'  Stopping  at  one  of  the  Chickasaw  blufTs,  they  built  a  small  stockade 
and  called  it  after  I'rudhomnie,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  it.  Again  they  stopped  for  a 
conference  of  three  days  with  a  band  of  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where, 
oil  the  14th  of  March,  in  due  form.  La  Salle  took  possession  of  the  neighboring  country  in 
the  name  of  his  King.''*  On  still  they  went,  stopping  at  various  villages  and  towns,  secur- 
ing a  welcome  by  the  peace-pipe,  and  erecting  crosses  bearing  the  arms  of  France  in  the 
open  squares  of  the  Indian  settlements.  On  the  6th  of  April  La  Salle  divided  his  party  into 
three,  and  each  took  one  of  the  three  arms  which  led  to  the  Culf.  On  the  9th  they  re- 
united, and  erecting  a  column  just  within  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  La  Salle  formally 
took  possession  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch,  whom 
he  commemorated  in  applying  the  name  of  Louisiana  to  the  valley." 

Up  the  stream  their  canoes  were  now  turned.  On  reaching  Fort  I'rudhomme  La  Salle 
was  prostrated  with  a  fever.  Here  he  stayed,  nursed  by  MembreS''  while  Tonty  went  on  to 
carry  the  news  of  their  success  to  Michillimackinac,  whence  to  despatch  messengers  to 
the  lower  settlements.    At  St.  Ignace  La  Salle  joined  his  lieutenant. 

For  the  events  of  these  two  years  we  have  two  main  sources  of  information.  First, 
the  "  Relation  de  la  descouverte  de  I'embouchure  de  la  Rivit-re  Mississipi  dans  le  Golfe 
cle  Mexiqiie,  faite  par  le  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  I'.innde  passde,  1682,"'  which  was  first  published 
by  Thomassy ;  ^  the  original  is  preserved  in  tlie  Archives  Scientifiques  de  la  Marine,  and 
though  written  in  the  third  person  it  is  held  to  constitute  La  Salle's  Official  Report,  though 
perhaps  written  for  him  by  Membrd.^    Second,  the  narrative  ascribed  to  Membrd  which 


'  Margry  (ii.  164)  gives  a  fragmentary  letter 
of  La  Salle  describing  the  country  as  far  as  the 
niimth  of  the  Missoini ;  and  (p.  19O)  another 
(ktached  fragment,  in  La  .Salle's  hand,  descril> 
iiig  the  rivers  and  peoples  of  the  new  region. 

-  Margrv.  ii.  iSi. 

■'  The  "  I'roees  verbal  de  prise  de  possession 
de  la  Loiiisiaiie,  9  Avril,  16S2,"  is  in  ^L^rgrv,  ii. 
1.S6;  in  (iravier's  Ld  S11//1;  App.  p.  3S6;  and  in 
lioiinare's  Tix/i'  I'x/'lucilif  poitr  accom/'iiQni.-r  la 
f'lrmOH'f  plaiichc  historiquc  relative  d  Li  I.ouisiaiie, 
Paris,  1S68.  The  English  of  it  is  given  by  Sparks 
and  in  French's  Hist.  CoU  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i. 
and  vol.  ii. 

VOL.  IV.  —  .?o. 


•■  Zenobe  Membrc's  letter,  "  de  la  Riviere 
de  Mississipi,  le  3  Juin,  16S2,"  is  given  in  Mar- 
gry (ii.  206) ;  and  also  (ii.  212)  the  letter  of  La 
Salle,  dated  at  Fort  Frontenac,  Aug.  22,  16S2, 
detailing  hij  experiences. 

"  (/.'.'/<!?•/(•  pratique  de  la  I.ouisiaiie,  ]).  9.  Cf. 
liarrisse,  A'ofes,  etc.,  no.  69S.  It  is  translated  in 
French's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  2(1 
ser.,  ii.  17.  Thomassy  also  printed  in  1S59  a 
tract  of  twenty-four  pages,  De  la  Salle  et  ses  re- 
lations iiiedites  de  la  deeotrertt  du  Mississipi, 
aire  earte. 

•>  Parkman's  La  SalU,  p.  276. 
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Is  printed  In  Le  Clercq'n  Etablisumtnt  dt  la  Foi,  ii.  314,  and  which  seems  to  be  liased  on 
the  (lucutncnt  already  named.' 

In  addition  to  tliis  tlicrc  is  the  paper  of  Nicolas  de  la  Salle  (no  kinsman  of  the  ex- 
plorer), who  wrote  for  ll)ervillc'»  guidance,  in  !(x>j,  his  AV<  it  de  la  ih'iouverte  (jue  M.  J(  la 
Sail*  afaitt  dt  la  liiviirt  dt  Mississipi  tn  1682." 

La  Salle's  future  plans  were  now  clearly  fixed  in  his  own  mind,  which  were  to  reach 
from  Kurope  the  Mississippi  l)y  sea,  and  to  make  it  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  destined 
Icolonies,  whii  li  he  now  sent  Tonty  to  establish  on  the  Illinois.  Witli  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, he  wont  himself  to  join  his  deputy.  In  December  they  selected  the  level  summit  of 
the  scarped  rock  (Starved  Kock),  on  the  river  near  the  great  Illinois  town,  and  there 
Intrenched  themselves,  calling  their  fort  "  St.  Louis."  Around  it  were  the  vill.iges  and 
lodges  of  near  twenty  thousand  savages,  including,  it  is  estimated,  about  four  tliousimd 
warriors.  To  this  projected  colony  I.a  Salle  was  under  the  necessity  of  trying  to  bring 
his  supplies  from  Canada  till  the  route  by  the  Gulf  could  be  secured,  —  that  Canada  in 
which  he  had  many  enemies,  and  whose  new  governor,  De  la  Harre,  was  hostile  to  him, 
writing  letters  of  disi)ar.igement  respecting  him  to  tlie  Court  in  Paris,'  and  seizing  liis 
seigniory  at  Fort  Frontenac  on  shallow  pretexts.  Thwarted  in  all  efforts  for  succor  from 
below.  La  Salle  left  Tonty  in  1  rge  of  the  new  fort,*  and  started  lur  Quebec,  meeting  on 
the  way  an  officer  sent  to  supersede  him  In  command.  From  Quebec  La  Salle  sailed  for 
France.' 

At  this  time  the  young  French  engineer,  Franquelin,  was  in  Quebec  making  record  as 
best  he  could,  from  such  information  as  reached  headquarters,  of  the  progress  of  the 
various  discoverers.  There  are  maps  of  his  as  early  as  1679  and  16H1  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Harrisse.'     I'arkman  is  also  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Franquelin  a  map  with  neither 


'  Membrfe's  narrative  '\*  translated  in  Shea's 
Distm'fry  of  the  Mississi/'pi,  p.  165.  Cf.  .Shea's 
C'/i(ir/ii'iiix,  vol.  iii.  There  is  also  a  separate 
letter  of  Membrc  in  //ist.  Coll.  of  Louishnit,  ii. 
206,  and  other  documents.  Cf.  the  annotations 
in  .Shea's  CharUfoix  and  Le  Clerei/  ;  Falconer's 
DisetK'ery  of  the  Mississippi,  London,  1844;  and 
the  account  from  the  Mercure  gallant.  May, 
16.S4,  in  Margry,  ii.  355;  who  also  (i.  573)  gives 
Tonty's  "Relation  ecritc  dt  Quebec,  le  14  No- 
vcmhre,  16S4,"  which  Margry  thinks  was  ad- 
drewiod  to  the  Abbe  Rcnaudot ;  it  covers  La 
Salle's  undertakings  from  1678  to  1683. 

'-  Margrv,  i.  547.  See  the  account  of  the 
La  Salle  celebration  in  Mii,i;a:ine  of  Ameriout 
History,  February,  iSSi,  p.  139.  Margry  (ii.  263) 
groups  together  various  contemporary  estiinates 
of  I.a  Salle's  discovcrv,  including  the  accusations 
of  Duchcsncau  (p.  265),  and  the  defence  of  La 
Salle  (]).  277)  by  a  friend,  addressed  to  Seignelay, 
and  I.a  Salle's  own  estimates  of  the  advantages 
to  grow  from  it,  in  a  letter  dated  at  "  Missilinia- 
kanak,  Octobrc,  16S2." 

'  Margrv  (ii.  302)  ])rints  some  of  De  la 
Barrc's  accusations  against  I.a  Salle,  and  shows 
the  effects  of  them  on  the  King  (p.  300);  and 
gives  also  La  .Salle's  letters  to  Dc  la  Harre  (]). 
312),  one  of  them  (p.  317)  from  the  "  portage  de 
Chccagou,  4  Juin,  1683."  De  la  Harre,  address- 
ing the  King  (p.  348),  defends  himself  (Nov.  13, 
1684)  .igainst  the  complaints  of  La  Salle. 


♦  Parkman  has  given  an  .abstract  {La  Salle 
]).  45S)  of  the  jiretended  discoveries  of  Mathicu 
Sagean,  who  represents  that  he  started  at  this  time 
with  some  Frenchmen  from  the  fort  on  the  Illi- 
nois on  an  expedition  in  which  he  ascended  the 
Missouri  to  the  country  of  a  King  Hagaren,  a 
descendant  of  Montezuma,  who  ruled  over  a 
luxurious  people.  The  narrative  is  considered 
a  fabrication.  Mr.  E.  G.  S(|uitr  found  the  manu- 
script in  the  liiblioth^cpie  Nationale  at  Paris, 
and  bringing  home  a  copy,  it  was  printed  by  Dr. 
Shea,  with  the  title,  Extrait  Je  la  relation  iles 
avcntures  et  royai^e  de  Mathien  Sdi^ean.  Noiivelle 
York:  tt  la  Presse  Cramoisyile  J.  M.  Shea.  1863, 
T,z  pages.  Cf.  Field,  /njian  Biblioi;.,  no.  1,347; 
Leno.x,  Jesuit  /delations,  p.  17;  and  Historual 
Magazine,  x.  65. 

There  arc  some  papers  by  J.  P.  Jones  on  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
Kansas  City  A'eriiii',   18S2. 

■''  Margrv  (ii.  353)  groups  various  opinions 
on  La  Salle's  discovery  incident  to  his  return 
to  France  in  1684. 

"  yWt'j,  etc.,  nos.  209,  213-218.  Harrisse  also 
cites  no.  229,  a  Carte  tin  Grand  Flenve  St.  Lau- 
rens dressee  et  dessignee  snr  les  memoires  el  obser- 
vations que  le  .Sr.  Jolliet  a  tres  exactement  faitis 
en  hartj  et  en  canot  en  46  ^'oyages  pendant  plusi- 
eurs  annies.  It  purports  to  be  by  P'ranquelin, 
and  is  dated  1685.  See  Library  of  Parliament 
Catalogue,  18 ^8,  p.  1615,  no.  17. 
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date  nor  author,  hut  of  superior  skill  In  drafting,  which  \%  called  Carfe  df  FAm/riqur 
stpttntrionaU  tt  partit  de  la  mtridionaU  .  .  .  uti-i  les  HOHvtlUs  dtcouvertes  df  lit  Kit'i^r* 
Mississipi,  ou  Colbtrt.  It  records  an  event  of  xiq^)  in  a  legend,  and  omits  tlie  lower  Mis- 
sissippi  ;  which  would  intlicatc  that  the  record  was  made  liefore  the  results  ol'  l.a  Salle's 
explorations  were  known.'  A  sketch  of  the  Map  uf  1682  is  given  herewith  from  a  copy  in 
the  liarlow  Collection. 


Lac  Iri^ 

l*t  dt  Cfiidy 


L  a.  Yirginie 


La.  flonde 


MAP  OF    1682. 

From  La  Salle,  on  his  arrival  in  Quebec  late  in  1683,  Franquelin  undoubtedly  got  new 
and  trustworthy  information  of  that  explorer's  expedition  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  this 
lie  embodied  in  what  is  usually  known  as  Franquelin's  Great  Map  of  16S4.  It  professed  to 
have  betn  made  in  Paris,  and  as  Franquelin  was  not  in  that  city  in  1684,  Harrisse  con- 
tends that  it  was  the  work  of  De  la  Croix  upon  Franquelin's  material.  It  is  called  Carte 
de  la  Louisiane,  ou  des  voyages  du  Sieur  de  la  Salle  et  des  pays  quUl  a  d^couverts  depuh 

'  Parkman,  La  Salle,  p.  455;  this  is  Harrisse's  no.  219;  cf.  his  no.  223. 
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/a  Nouvelle- France  jusqtCau  Golfe  de  Afexique,  ks  anvi'es  1679-80-81  et  82,  par  Ji^ait' 
Baptistc  Louis  Frattque/in,  Pan  1684,  Paris.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Arcliives  au  Despot  cie 
la  Marine;  but  Harrisse  '  reports  it  as  missing  from  that  repository,  and  describes  it  from 
tlie  accounts  given  by  Parkman  and  by  Thomassy.'^  A  manuscript  copy  of  tliis  map  was 
made  for  Mr.  Parkman,  whicii  is  now  in  Harvard  College  Library,  and  from  this  copy 
another  copy  was  made  in  1856,  which  is  now  in  tlic  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Parkman's  copy  has  been  used  in  the  annexed  sketch. 


•XI  GRAND  BANC'' 


'  I^otfs,  etc  (1872),  no.  222.  of  the  p.irt  showing  La  Salk's  tolony  on  the  Illi- 

*  La  Scillt,  pp.  295,  455,  where  is  a  fac-simile     nois ;  and  Geologic fratiguc  Jt  la  Loiiisiatu,  p.  .127 
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Harrisse  says  that  De  la  Croix  made  the  Carte  tie  VAmirique  septenf' }  which  also  pur- 
ports to  be  Franquelin's,  and  shows  the  observations  of  "  douze  anndes."  Harrisse 
places  this  map  aiso  in  1084,  for  tlie  reason  that  a  tl\ird  map  by  Franquelin,  Carte  de  la 
Am^ique  scptentrionale,'^  is  dated  1688,  and  claims  to  embody  the  observations  of  "plus 
de  16  anndes,"  giving  names  and  legends  not  in  the  earlier  ones.' 

"  It  indicates,"  says  Mr.  Neill,  "the  post  which  had  been  recently  established  by  Du 
Lhut  near  the  lower  extremity  of  Lai<c  Huron,  and  gives  tlic  present  name,  Manitoulin, 
to  the  large  island  of  Lake  Huron,  and  marks  on  the  west  shore  a  Haye  de  Saginnam.  It 
places  the  mission  on  the  south  shore  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  names  the  rivers  and  points 
on  the  north  and  soutli  shores  of  Lake  .Superior.  A  stream  near  the  present  northern 
boundary-line  of  tiie  United  .States  is  called  '  R.  des  tlrossillers,"  after  the  lirst  explorer  ot 
Minnesota.  The  river  entering  Lake  Superior  at  the  present  Fort  William  is  •  Kaniani- 
stigouian,  ou  Les  Trois  Kiviiires.'  Isle  Royale  is  called  'Minong;'  upon  the  northeast 
part  of  '  Lac  Alepimigon  '  is  Du  Lhut's  post,  '  Fort  La  Tourette.'  At  the  portage  between 
the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  and  a  stream  entering  Lake  Superior  is  '  Fort  St.  Croix,' 
which  Hellin  says  was  afterward  abandoned.  The  St.  Croix  River  is  called  '  R.  de  la 
Magdelaine.'  At  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Pepin  is  '  Fort  St.  Antoine  ; '  and  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  appears  as 
•  Fort  St.  Nicolas,'  named  in  compliment  to  the  baptismal  name  of  Perrot.  The  Minne- 
sota River  is  marked  '  Les  Mascoutens  Nadouescioux,'  indicating  that  it  ran  through  the 
country  of  the  Prairie  Sioux.  After  Pierre  Le  Sueur  had  explored  this  river,  De  I'lsle,  in 
his  map  of  1703,  gives  it  the  name  of  St.  Pierre,  as  it  is  supposed  in  compliment  to  Le 
Sueur." 

A  map  of  the  next  year  (1689),  also  in  the  Archives,  claims  to  be  based  on  "  Memoires 
et  relations  qu'il  a  eu  soin  de  recueillir  pendant  pres  de  \y  anndes."  Harrisse  thinks  this 
also  a  copy  by  De  la  Croix,  and  notes  others  of  the  probable  dates  of  1692  and  1699  re- 
spectively.^ Harrisse  also  records^  a  raai?uscript  map,  "composee,  corrigde,  et  augmentde 
sur  les  journaux,  mdmoires,  et  observations  les  plus  justes  qui  en  ont  dtd  f"^.''  en  I'annde 
16S5  et  1686,"  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  French  Archives  ;  and  a  Carte  Ceralle  du 
vuyai;e  que  Mons''  De  Meulles  .  .  .  a  fait ;  .  .  .  commenct!  ie  cf  Novetnbre  ct  Jiny  ie 
(y  Juiliet,  1686,°  which  was  dedic?.ted  to  Seignelay  in  the  same  year. 

Parkman'  says  of  the  maps  of  Franquelin  subsequent  10  his  (ireat  Map  of  1684,  that 
they  all  have  more  or  less  of  its  features,  but  that  the  1684  map  surpasses  them  all  in 
interest  and  completeness. 


r* 


It  is  convenient  to  complete  here  this  enumeration  of  the  maps  of  the  western  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  basin  before  we  turn  to  La  Salle's  explorations  from  the  Gulf  side. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  printed  maps  is  that  called  Partie  occideiitaie  du  Canada,  ou 
dc  la  Nouvclle  France,  ou  sont  les  nations  des  Ilinois,  de  Tracy,  les  Iroquois,  et  plusictirs 
iUitres  fieuples,  a^'ee  la  Louisiane  nouvelUment  decouvertc,  .  .  .  par  le  P.  Coronelli,  cor- 
rii^i'e  et  aus;inentt'e  par  le  Sr.  Tillemon  <i  Paris,  168S,  of  which  the  annexed  sketch  fol- 
lows a  copy  in  Harvard  College  Library.  This  was  united  with  the  J'artie  orientale  in 
16S9  in  a  single  smaller  map.' 


'   Harrisse,  no.  223. 

^  Harrisse,  110.  234;  Parkman,  p.  457. 

'  This  alsci,  accordinp;  to  Ihurisse,  is  now 
missing;  Init  the  Cultiloi^iie  (185S,  p.  161C)  of  the 
Library  of  Parliament  (Ot'awa)  shows  a  copy  as 
scut  by  Duchesneau  to  Co;bcrt,  and  it  has  been 
engraved  in  part  for  the  first  time  in  Neill's  //is- 
ti'iy  «/  Miniivsotii,  4lh  ed.,  1882.  Auvithtr  copy 
is  ill  the  Kohl  Collection  (  '''partnicnt  of  State) 
at  Washington.  A  copy  of  Neill's  cngravin;'^  is 
given  herewith. 


*  AVer,  etc.,  nos.  240,  24S,  259. 

^  Ibid.,  no.  231. 

''  Ibid.,  nci.  232.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  (Catalogue,  1858, 
p.  1616).  Harrisse  (nos.  248,  259)  assigns  other 
maps  to  1692  and  1699. 

''  /.((  S<ille,  ]).  457. 

"  These  two  maps  are  in  the  Poore  Collection 
in  the  State  .Xrchives  of  Mass.  Cf.  Harrisse, 
nos.  359,361,  362;  and  Parkman  (/.it  Sal/e,p.  142), 
on  the  different  names  given  to  Lake  Michigan. 
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CORONEI.LI    ET  TILLEMON,    1 688. 

The  routes  of  several  of  the  early  e^;  •  jk,  .,  like  those  of  Du  Lhut,  Joliet,  and  Mar- 
quette (1672),  and  La  Salie  (1679-1680).  .iio  '  'id  down  on  a  manuscript  map,  Carte  dcs 
parties  les  plus  occidentaUs  du  Canada,  p..,-  Ic  Pire  Pierre  Rajfeix,  S./.,'  which  is  pre- 
served in  the   Bibliothcquc  Nationale,  and  of  which   a  sketch  as 
?.     ,         u      '  '^'ifl^'^'-'''  '^'88,"  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
^/j-^^K    J»  A  map  of  Lakes   Ontario  and  Erie,  by  the   F^re  Raffeix,  is 

in  the  IJibliothcque  Nationale  in  Paris  :  -  and  from  a  copy  in  tiie 
Kohl  Collection  at  Wasliington  tlie  sketch  on  page  234  is  taken.  It  is  called,  l.e  Lac 
Ontario  avec  les  lieux  circoiwoisins  et  particuliermeiit  Ar  cinq  Nations  Ir^quoiscs. 

Another  map,  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Raudin,  P'rontenac's  engineer,'  should  be 
found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine,  but  according  to  liarrisse  it  is  not  there.*  The 
Harlow  Collection,  however,  has  a  map  whicii  liarrisse  believes  to  be  tiip  lost  original, 
a  sketch  of  ilie  western  part  is  given  herewith.^  It  also  gives  the  eastern  seaboard  with 
approximate  accuracy,  but  represents  Lake  Champlain  as  lying  along  the  head-wate.'s  of 

'  Parkman,  Lm  Salle,  p.  454  ;  Library  of  Par-  See  the  Calendar  of  the  Kohl  Collection  printed 

liriiUHt  Cdttilogiie,  p.  161 5,  no.  18      liarrisse  (nos.  in  the  Hanurd  University  Bulletin,  1883-.S4. 
236,  237)  gives  other  maps  by  Raffeix.    The  Kold  -  Harrisse, /WA'J,  etc.,  no.  237. 

Collection  (Department  of  State)  gives  a  map  of  •'  Parkman,  La  Salle,  p.  454. 

the  Missis.--  ,)pi  of  the  san     probable  date  (16S8),  *  A'otes,  etc.,  p.  xxv  and  no.  241. 

f.om  an  'riginal  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  ''  bee  the  third  page  following. 
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the  Connecticut  and  tlie  Hudson.  Lake  Erie  is  a  squniisli  oblong,  larger  llian  Ontario, 
and  of  a  .shape  rarely  found  in  the.se  early  maps.  In  the  upper  hikes  it  resembles  the  map 
of  1672-1673,  whicli  Harrisse  '  al.so  found  niis.sing  from  the  niblioth^que  Nationale. 

The  maps  which  pertain  to  Hennepin  and  Lahontan  are  separately  treated  on  a  later 
page. 

La  Salle  once  in  Paris  (1684)  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  King,  to 
whom  he  then  and  subsequently  in  Memorials,''  which  have  been  saved  10  us,  presented  an 
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1  A'o/rs,  no.  202. 

'  Margry,  iii.  17,  etc. 

'  This  sketch  is  from  a  copy  in  the  Kohl 
Washington  Collection.  There  is  another  copy 
in  the  Harlow  Collection.  The  original  is  in 
tlie  Bililiotheque  Nationale  in  Paris.  (Har- 
risse, jVotc's,  etc.,  no.  238.)  It  is  marked,  Parties 
les  plus  Oicidentalcs  du  Canada,  Pierre  Raffcix, 
Jesuite.  Harrisse  puts  it  under  16S8;  Kohl  says 
between  1681  and  1688.  The  lines  of  explora- 
tion, as  indicated  on  it,  are  explained  in  the 
marginal  inscriptions  as  follows:  — 

Voyage  et  premiere  desmmciLc  uc  id  rivierp  de 
Mississipi  f:;ite  par  le  P.  Marquette,  Jesuitte,  et  Mr. 
Jolliet,  en  1672. 

( —  .  —  .)  signifie  I'allde. 

( ),  le  retour. 

lis  furcnt  jusr.iics  pros  <lu   -^2  def;r6  d'elevution. 

(. .)  Mr.  du  Lude,  ([ui  le  premier  a  est6  ches  les 

Sious  ou  Nadouesiou  en  167S,  et  qui  a  cst6  proche  la 
source  du  Mississipi,  et  qui  ensuitte  vint  retirer  le  p. 
I.nuis  I  Hennepin),  qui  avoit  oste  fait  priionnier  ches 
les  Sioius  au  P.,  et  sen  reviendre  fuiir  leur  descouverte 

VOL.    IV.  —  ^o. 


par  ou  Ir  P.  Marquette  et  Mr.  Jolliet  commencer  la 

lei'.r. 

(.  .  —  .  .  — )  Voyage  de  Mr.  de  la  Salle  en  1679, 
qui  ariva  au  fond  du  lac  des  Illinois  et  qui  voula 
commencer  «n  petit  fort,  et  unc  barque  a  Crevecoeur, 
d'ou  le  Pere  Louis  [Ilenn'  inj  paitit  pour  aller  en 
liaut  a  la  descouverte.  Mi  de  la  Salle  escrit  qu'en 
16S1  il  descendit  sur  le  Mississipi,  ct  qu'il  aest6  jusqu? 
la  mer. 

(El  Voyage  a  faire  et  phis  f.acile  po'ir  descouvrir 
tout  le  MissTpi  en  venant  du  lac  Ontario  au  bourg  des 
Sen)>ntonans  et  de  la  en  E. 

(P)  I.  De  I'Embouchure  de  cette  petite  riviere 
ji  .,4u'vux  Assinipouals  et  aleurs  lacs  lino  a  que  100 
I'oues. 

2.  I.c  pais  des  Assinipouals  qui  est  le  plus  a  I'ou- 
cst  est  un  pais  de  continuelles  prairies  coiTic  tout  le 
lone;  du  Misslpi,  ct  Ton  y  voit  quelque  fois  passer  d.ans 
un  jour  plus  de  2  a  T,ooo  beufs  sauvages.  II  (aut  re- 
niar(|ucr  (|ue  ost6  la  forme  cxacte  de  lacs  que  le  pcu  da 
temps  na  pas  permis  de  recliercher  et  que  Ton  trouve 
dans  d'autres  cartes ;  les  rivieres  y  sont  marques  avec 
beaucoup  de  soin. 

PiE'tRB  RakFjEIx,  Jesuitte. 
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ambitious  scheme  of  fortifying  the  Mississippi  near  its  mouths,  and  of  subjugating  the 
neighboring  Spanish  colonies,  of  whose  propinquity  he  had   very  confused  notions,  as 


ONTARIO  AND  ERIE,    BY   RAFFEIX,    1 688. 

Franquelin's  map  showed.  Peflalosa  was  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  the  Court  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  La  Salle's  personal 
address,  too,  turned  the  scales  against  La 
Barre.  Accordingly,  La  Forest,  the  rejected 
commander  o'  Fort  Frontenac,  was  sent  bacl< 

to  Canada  with  letters  from  the  King  com-     <?»^^  *~'''1L/^    ^  ^!/7^LJ J^-^/....-^ 
manding  the  Governor  to  make  restitution  ^^^ )     J  l/^ 

to  La  Salle's  lieutenant  both  of  Fort  Fronte- 
nac and  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  La  Salle's  shin- 
ing promises  so  affected  Louis,  that  the  K'ng  gave  him  more  vessels  than  he  asked  for ; 


/ 


and  of  iiit;se  one,  the  "  Jc' 


carried  thirty  six  guns,  and  another  six.*  Among  his  com- 
pany were  his  brother  Cavelier  and  two  other  Sul- 
pilian  priests,  and  three  Recollects,  Membrd,  Douay, 
and  Le  Clercq.  A  captain  of  the  royal  navy,  Beau- 
jeu,  was  detailed  to  navigate  the  "  Joly,"  but  under 
the  directio!'  of  L .  Salle,  wlio  was  to  be  supreme.  La  Salle's  distrust  and  vacillation, 
and  Beaujeu's  je>'  itS)  and  assumptions  boded  no  good,  and  a  dozen  warm  quarrels 
between   them  were  patched  up  before  they  got  to  sea.''*    There  was  not  a  little  in  all 


>t-^ 


ia^ 


iJL^^e^^ 


1  Margry  (ii.  359)  gives  La  Salle's  Memoir 
of  his  plans  -gainst  the  mines  of  New  Biscay, 
together  with  letters  (p.  377)  of  Seignelay,  etc., 
pertaining  to  it,  and  the  Grants  of  the  King  (p. 
378),  and  La  Salle's  Commission  (p.  382). 


'■'  Margry  (ii.  387)  prints  various  papers  in- 
dicative of  the  vexatious  delays  in  the  departure 
of  the  expedition  and  of  La  Salle's  difficulties 
(pp.  421,  454,  etc.),  together  with  his  final  letters 
before  sailing  (p.  469).    Various  letters  of  lieau- 
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this  to  point  to  a  state  of  mental  unsoundness  in  La  Salle.  At  a  late  day  Joutel,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  La  Salle,  destined  to  become  the  expedition's  historian,  joined  the  fleet  at 
Rochelle,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  (1684)  it  sailed,  only  to  put  back,  four  days  later,  to 
repair  a  broken  bowsprit  of  the  "  Joly."     Once  again  they  put  to  sea.     Everything  still 


PART  OF   RAUDIN's   MAP.' 


jeu  written  at  Rochelle  are  in  Margry  (ii.  397, 
421,  etc.). 

'  Harrisse  says  ;  "  This  is  the  onlv  :,iap  in 
which  the  name  Hazire  is  given  to  tlie  Arkansas 
River.      Bazire  was  a  merchant  of  Canada  who 


in  1673  supported  Frontenac  in  his  design  of 
building  Fort  Frontenac,  witli  which  Raudin  had 
also  a  great  deal  to  do."  This  follows  the  Bar- 
low original.  There  is  in  the  I'arkman  Collection 
a  copy  of  a  part  of  it  by  Harrisse. 
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went  wrong.  The  leaders  chafed  and  quarrelled  as  on  land.'  The  Spaniards  captured 
their  smallest  vessel.-  At  Santo  Dominjjo  the  (lovcrnor  of  the  island  and  his  officers 
joined  in  tlic  (juarrel  on  the  side  of  La  Salle,  who  now  fell  prostrate  with  disease.  When 
he  recovereil  he  set  sail  again  with  his  three  remaining  ships  on  the  25th  of  Novemhcr, 
coasted  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  (1685)  sighted  land  some- 
where near  the  River  .Sabine.  He  supposed  himself  east  of  the  .Mississippi  mouths,  when 
in  fact  he  was  far  to  the  west  of  them.  He  knew  their  latitude,  for  he  had  taken  the  sun 
when  there  on  his  canoe  voyage  in  1682  ;  but  he  had  at  that  time  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  longitude.  The  "  Joly  "  next  disappeared  in  a  fog,  and  La  Salle  waited  for 
her  four  or  five  days,  but  in  vain.  So  he  sailed  on  farther  till  he  found  the  coast  trending 
southerly,  when  he  turned,  and  shortly  .after  met  the  "Joly."  Passages  of  cripiination 
and  recrimination  between  the  leaders  of  course  followed.^    La  Salle  all  the  while  was 


LA  Salle's  camp.* 

trying  to  make  out  thpt  the  numerous  Lagoons  along  the  coast  were  somehow  connected 
with  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  while  Beaujeu,  vexed  at  the  confusion  and  indecision 
of  La  Salle's  mind,  did  little  to  make  matters  clearer.  They  were  in  reality  at  Matagorda 
Bay.  Trying  to  make  an  anchorage  within,  one  of  the  vessels  struck  a  reef  and  became 
a  total  wreck,  and  only  a  small  part  of  her  cargo  was  saved.*  La  Salle  suspected  it 
was  done  to  embarrass  him;  and  landing  his  men,  he  barricaded  himself  on  the  un- 
healthy ground,  amid  a  confusion  of  camp  equipage,  including  what  was  saved  from  the 
wreck.  A  swarm  of  squalid  savages  looked  on,  and  saw  a  half-dozen  of  the  French- 
men buried  daily.     The   Indians  contrived  to  pilfer  some  blankets,  and  when  a  force 


1  Margry  (ii.  485)  gives  letters  of  Beaujeu 
and  others  concerning  the  voyage.  A  fragment- 
ary Jiiirnal  of  the  voy.\ge  by  the  Abbe  Jean 
Cavelicr  is  also  given  in  Margry  (ii.  501),  besides 
another  Journal  (p.  510)  by  the  Abbe  d'Esman- 
ville. 

^  Margry  (ii.  499)  gives  an  account  of  this 
capture. 

^  Margry  (ii.  521)  gives  some  letters  which 
])assed  between  La  Salle  and  Beaujeu  after  they 
reached  the  Gulf. 


*  This  is  a  reduced  sketch  from  a  copy  in 
the  Harlow  collection  of  a  f/mt  lie  I'entree  ilii 
lac  on  I'on  a  laissi  Mon"  de  la  Salle,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine.  It 
is  Ilarrisse's  no.  226.  The  key  is  as  follows : 
I.  Le  camp  dc  M.  de  la  .Salle.  2.  Endroit 
ou  la  flutte  c'est  perdue.  3.  La  frigatte  la 
"  Belle  "  mouill^e.  4  and  5.  Cabannes  des 
sauv.iges. 

''  Margry  (ii.  555)  prints  an  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  "  Aimable." 
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was  sent  to  punish  them  they  killed  several  of  the  French.  lieaujeu  offered  some  gooil 
advice,  hut  La  Salle  rejec'fd  it ;  and  finally,  on  the  1.UI1  of  March  the  "  Joly"  sailed,  and 
La  Salle  was  left  with  hi-  jrlorn  colony.'  lieaujeu  steered,  as  he  tliouj;ht,  for  the  15aye 
du  St.  Esprit  (Mobile  Bay  [?])  ;  but  his  belief  that  he  was  leaving  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi made  him  miss  that  harbor,  and  after  various  adventures  he  bore  away  for  France, 
and  reached  Rochelle  about  the  ist  of  July.  With  him  returned  the  engineer,  Minet,  who 
m.ade  on  the  voyage  a  map  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  doubly  inter|)reted, — one 
sketch  being  based  on  the  Francpielin  map  of  1684,  as  La  Salle  had  found  it  in  1682; 
and  the  other  conformed  to  their  recent  observations  about  Matagorda,  into  whose  la- 
goons he  made  this  great  river  discharge. - 


I'V     ■> 


Nil. 


LARTi;   DE   LA   I.OUISI.VNE,    BV   MINET,    1685.^ 


1  Margry  (ii.  564,  etc.)  prints  some  lottcis 
wliich  passed  l)ct\vccn  La  .Salle  and  Beaujcu 
just  before  the  latter  sailed  for  France,  .ind 
Hcaujcu's  letter  to  Seignclay  on  his  return  (p.  ' 

5"). 

'■'  This  map  is  still  preserved  in  the  .Xrchivca 
Scientilifpies  dc  la  ^L^rille,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is 
ill  the  text,  Thomassy  (p.  20S)  cites  it  .as  "  Carte 
(Ic  la  Louisianc  avec  I'embouchurc  dc  la  Riviere 
du  .S'  dc  la  Salle  (Mai,  16S5),  par  Minet,"  and 
giving  a  sketch,  calls  it  the  cumpleniciit  of 
I'ranquelin.  Shea  thinks  it  was  drawn  uj)  from 
l.a  Salk's  and  IViiali.  ,'s  notes.  Cf.  Shea's 
I'ehaloiu,  p.  21 ;  Harri^se,  A'c/fJ,  etc.,  nos.  225, 


227, 22S,  256-25S,  260,  261,  263,  who  says  he  could 
not  find  on  it  the  date,  Mai,  16S5,  given  by  Park- 
man  and  Tliomassy ;  Gravier,  /.a  Sii//e ;  and 
Dclisle,  in  yiuimal  dcs  Savans,  .\ix.  2H.  Mar- 
gry (ii.  591)  prints  some  observations  of  Minet 
on  La  Salle's  elfort  to  find  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississijjpi. 

8  This  is  a  reduced  sketch  from  a  copy  (Bar- 
low Collection)  of  the  original  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Marine,  giving  two  plans  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  —  the  one  in  the  body  of  the  map  as 
"  La  Salle  Ic  marque  dans  sa  carte,"  and  the 
other  (here  put  in  tlic  small  square),  "  Cumme 
nous  les  avons  trouvtz."    It  is  Ilarrisse's  no.  22s- 
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Tt  soon  dawned  upon  La  Salle  that  he  was  not  at  the  Mississippi  delta  ;  and  it  was  Im- 
perative that  he  should  estalili.th  a  base  for  luHire  movements.  So  he  projected  a  settle- 
ment on  the  I.avaca  Kiver,  wliicli  tloweil  iiiii>  tiie  head  of  the  hay  ;  and  thither  all  went, 
and  essayed  the  rou^h  l)egiiiiiin;;s  of  a  post,  wliicli  he  called  l''ort  St.  Louis.'  He  was  also 
constrained  to  lay  out  .1  Hravey.ird,  which  received  its  tenants  r.iiJJdly.  As  soon  as  housinjj 
and  stockades  were  liuished.  La  Salle,  on  the  l.ist  day  ol  OLtolier  (il'iHj),  leaviiij;  Joute!  in 
command,  started  with  fifty  men  to  search  for  the  .Missis.-iippi. 

The  tirst  ti,iin;;s  Joutel  j;ot  of  his  ahsent  ilii'f  was  in  J. mil  try  {\(iS(<),  when  a  str.i^;i;lir 
from  La  Salle's  party  appc.ireil,  and  told  a  woful  story  of  hi.s  mishaps.  Uy  the  cud  of 
.Marc!)  La  Salle  himself  retiu'ued  with  sonic  of  his  co  p.inions  ;  others  he  li.id  left  in  .1 
palis.idetl  fort  which  lie  had  hiiili  on  a  jjreat  river  sumewhere  aw.iy.  VVhilc  on  his  return 
he  detaciied  some  of  his  men  to  t'liiil  his  little  Irin.ite,  the  "  llelle."  which  he  had  left 
at  a  certain  place  on  the  coast.  These  men  also  soon  appeared,  I  ml  they  brouj»ht  no 
tidinns  of  the  vessel.  The  loss  of  her  and  of  what  she  had  on  lio.ird  m.ade  matters 
very  desperate,  and  La  Salle  determiiuii  on  another  e.xpeilition,  this  time  to  the  lllincils 
country  and  to  Canad.i,  whence  he  could  send  wortl  to  I'raiice  for  succor.  On  the  22d 
of  April  they  started,  —  La  Salle,  his  brother  Cavelier,  the  Friar  Douay,  and  a  score  or 
so  others. 

Joutel  was  still  left  in  command  ;  and  a  few  days  later  the  appeanmce  of  six  men,  who 
alone  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  "  liellc,"  and  reached  the  fort,  confirmed  tiie 
worst  fears  of  that  vessel's  fate.    Meanwhile  La  Salle  was  experiencing;  danj;ers  and  evils  of 
all  kinds,  —  the  desertion  and  death  of  his  men,  and  del.iys  by  sickness,  and  the  spendinj; 
of  ammunition.     Once  ajjain  tliere  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  hut  to  return  to  Joutel,  and 
so  with  eijjht  out  of  his  twenty  men  he  came  back  to  the  fort.     The  colony  hatl  dwindled 
from  one  hundred  and  ci;.;lity  to  Ibrty-five  souls,  and  another  attempt  to  secure  succor 
was  imperative.     -So  in  January  (1687)  a  new  cheerless  party  set  out,  Joutel  this  time  ac- 
companying La  Salle  ;    and  with  the  rest  were  Duhaut,  a  sinister  man,  and  Liotot  the 
surgeon.     For  two  months  it  was  the  same  story  of  suffering  on  the  march  and  of  danger 
in  tiie  camp.    Then  quarrels  ensued  ;  and  the  murder  of  La  Salle's  nephew  and  two  others 
who  were  devoted  to  him  compelled  the  assassins  to  save  themselves  by  killing  La  Salle 
himself;  and  from  an  ambuscade  Duhaut  and  Liotot  shot  their  chief.     The  party  now  suc- 
cumbed to  the  rule  of  Duhaut.     They  ranged  aimlessly  among  the  Indians  for  a  while,  and 
fell  in  with  some  deserters  of  La  Salle's  former  expedition  now  living  among  the  savages. 
One  of  these  conspired  with  Hiens,  one  of  those  privy  to  La  Salle's  death,  and  killed  the 
assassins  Duh.aut  and  Liotot.     Joutel  with  the  few  who  were  left  now  parted  amicahly 
with  I  liens  and  the  savage  Fronchmen,  and  pushed  their  way  to  find  the  Great  Kiver.    At 
a  point  on  the  Arkansas  not  far   from  its  confluence  with    the  Mississi|)pi,  they  wire 
rejoiced  to  find  the  abode  of  two  of  Tonty's  men.     This  sturdy  adherent  of  La  Salle's  for- 
tunes had  been  reinritatcd,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  King's  order,  in  the  command  of  the 
fortified  rock  on  the  Illinois,  and  had  in  due  time,  after  the  return  of  Beaujeu  to  Koclielle. 
got  the  news  of  La  Salle's  landing  on  the  Gulf.     In  February,  1686,  he  had  started  doun 
the  river  with  a  band  of  French  and  Indians  to  join  his  old  commander.     He  reached  tlie 
Gulf,''  but  of  course  failed  to  find  La  Salle  ;'  and  returning,  had  left  several  men  in  (lie 
villages  of  the  Arkansas,  of  whom  Couture  and  another  now  welcomed  Joutel  and  his 
weary  companions.      After  some  delay  the  wanderers  floated  their  wooden  canoe  down 
the  Arkansas,  and  then  began  their  weary  journey  up  the  (jreat  River,  and  by  the  middle 
of  September  they  reached  the  Fort  St.  Louis  of  the  Illinois.     They  found  Tonty  absent, 
and  Ik'liefontaine  in  command.     They  foolishly  thought  to  increase  their  welcome  by  ])re- 
senting  themselves  as  the  lorerunners  of  La  Salle,  who  was  on  the  way,—  tidings  wliirh 
kept  all  in  good  spirits  except  the  Jesuit  Allouez,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fort,  and  w.is 
ill,  for  he  was  conscious  of  his  machinations  against  La  Salle,  and  dreaded  to  encounter 

1  Dr.  Shea  ])uts  the  settlement  on  Espirito  ^  See  his   Relation  of  this  voyage  in  Fal 

Bay,  where  Bahia  now  is.  concr's  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  eta 
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him.'  Cavclier  .ind  Joutel  sdDii  started  for  the  Chicago  pnrt.ij^c.  A  storm  on  the  lake 
Impedcil  tiiL'in  siil)sc(HiL'nlly,  and  tiipy  came  l)acl<  to  tlic  fort  to  tind  Tonty  returned  from 
Uenonville's  campaign  against  tlic  Senccas  ''  The  same  deceit  rcnardinj;  La  Salle's  fate 
was  practised  on  Tonty,  and  he  j;ave  tliem  money  and  sujiplies  as  to  l,a  Salle's  repre- 
sentatives, oidy  to  learn  a  few  nuiiilhs  later,  wlien  t'onture  came  up  from  tlie  Arkansas, 
of  La  Salle's  murder.  The  wanderers,  however,  li.iil  now  p.isscd  on,  had  reached  (^uel)ec 
in  safety,  still  concealing  what  they  knew,  and  not  disclosing  it  till  they  re.iched  France; 
and  even  in  France  there  is  a  suspicion  tiiat  (avelier  held  his  peace  till  he  had  secured 
some  property  against  the  seizure  of  |.a  Salle's  creditors.  U'liv  Joutel  connived  at  the 
deception  is  less  coinprclieiisilili',  for  otherwise  he  he.irs  a  fair  n.inie.  No  represent. itions 
of  his,  however,  could  induce  the  King  to  send  succor  to  the  hapless  colony  ;  and  all  the 
result,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  tardy  acknowledgment  of  l.a  Salle's  death  was  an  order 
sent  to  Canad.i  for  the  arrest  of   his  murderers. 

The  siory  which  Couture  lold  to  Tonty  in  September  inspired  that  hero  with  a  deter- 
mination to  try  to  rescue  La  Salle's  colony  on  the  (iulf.  So  in  December  he  left  his 
fortified  rock,  with  live  Frenchmen  and  three  others.  Late  in  ^L^rch  he  was  on  the  Red 
River,  where  all  but  two  of  his  coni|)anions  deserted  him.  He  was  himself  linally,  by  the 
loss  of  his  animunition.  compelled  to  turn  back,  but  not  till  he  had  le.u-ncd  of  the  probable 
death  of  lleins."  In  September  he  reached  his  fort  on  the  Illinois;  and  here,  with  La 
Forest,  he  continued  to  live,  holding  the  seigniory  jointly  under  a  royal  patent,  and  trading 
ill  furs,  till  1702,  when  the  est,d)lishnient  was  broken  up  ■•  Tonty  now  joined  D'Il)erville 
in  Louisian.i,  and  of  his  subsetpient  years  nothing  is  known.  The  French  .again  occupied 
his  rocky  fastness  ;  l)ut  when  Charlevoi.x  saw  it,  in  1721,  it  was  only  a  ruin. 

The  fate  of  the  Te.\an  colony  is  soon  told.  The  .Spaniards  who  had  searched  for 
it  by  sea  hail  alw.ays  missed  it.  though  they  had  found  the  wrecketl  vessels.*  A  French- 
man, probably  a  deserter  from  La  .Salle,  fell  into  the  Spaniards'  hands  in  N  w  Leon. 
From  him  they  le.irned  its  position,  and  despatched  under  the  Frenchman's  guidance 
a  force  to  capture  it.  They  found  the  fort  deserted,  and  three  dead  bodies  a  little  dis- 
tance off.  From  the  Indians  they  learneil  of  two  I'renchmen  who  were  living  with  a 
distant  tribe.  They  sent  for  them  under  a  pledge  of  good  treatment  ;  and  when  they 
came,  they  proved  to  be  L'A ' '  hevcque,  one  of  Duhaut's  accomplices,  and  one  of  the  stray 
deserters  whom  Joutel  had  discovered  after  the  murder.  They  told  a  story  of  ravages 
from  the  small-pox  and  of  slaughter  by  tlie  savages.  A  few  of  the  colonists  had  been 
saved  by  the  Indian  women  ;  but  tliese  were  subsequently  given  up  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  added  their  testimony  to  the  sad  and  ignominious  eni.1  of  the  colony. 
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It  is  necessary  to  define  the  liistorical  sources  regarding  this  hapless  Texan  expedi- 
tion, about  the  jnirpose  of  which  there  have  been  some  diverse  views  lately  expressed. 
It  is  clear  that  under  cover  of  a  grand  plan  of  Spanish  conquest.  La  Salle  had  dazed 
the  imagination  of  the  King  in  memorials,"  which  may  possibly  have  been  only  meant  to 
induce  the  royal  espou.sal  of  his  more  personal  schemes.  Shea  contends  that  La  Salle's 
real  object  was  not  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  but  to  conquer  Santa  liarbara  and  the  mining 
regions  in  Mexico,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  Peflalosa's  expedition.' 


'  This  is  Parkman's  statement;  but  Shea 
questions  it.  Margry  (i.  59)  gives  various  no- 
tices concerning  le  Pere  AUouez,  who  w.as  born 
in  1O13,  and  died  in  16S9. 

'^  See  Hrodhcad's  History  of  New  York,  ii. 
478,  and  reference,',  and  the  te.\t  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter. 

«  Margry,  iii.  553. 

*  Harrissc  (no.  261)  mentions  a  sketch  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  the  work  of  Tontw 


at  this  time,  which  is  preserved  in  the  French 
Archives. 

*  Margry,  iii.  567. 

"  Margry,  ii.  359;  iii.  17;  transhations  in 
French,  liistorical  ColUctwns  of  Louisiana,  i.  25; 
ii.  l;  and  in  Falconer's  Discovery  of  the  Afissit- 
sippi,  London,  1S44. 

'  He  refers  to  evidences  in  Margry,  ii.  348, 
515;  iii.  44,  48,  63.  Cf.  Shea's  Pcmlosa  and 
his  Le  Clercti,  ii.  202.     In  this  last  work  Shea 
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For  the  broader  relations  of  the  expedition  to  the  earlier  explorations  of  1682,  we  must 
go  to  a  source  of  the  first  importance  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine.  It  is 
cnthlcil  Afi'moirf  fU'L'oy^  t'/i  1693  j«r  /a  lUcouvcrte  du  Mississipi  el  i/cs  nalioits  -.'oisim-.i 
par  U  Sieur  tie  la  Sa//i;  en  167.S,  etdepuis  sa  mort  par  le  Sicur  de  Tonty,  and  is  printed 
by  .Margr}  ; '  and  I'arkman  calls  it  excellent  authority.  Out  of  this  and  an  earlier  paper, 
written  in  Quebec  in  1684,-'  a  book,  disowned  by  Tonty,  as  Charlevoix  tells  us,  was  in  jjart 
fabricated,  and  appeared  at  I'atij  in  1697  under  the  title  of  Deriiihrs  di'iom'crtes  dans 
FAnUrique  septentrionale  de  •!/.  de  la  Salle,  miscs  an  jour  par  M.  le  Che'i'alier  Totili, 
gouverneur  du  Fort  SI.  Louis,  aux  Islinois.*  I'arkman  ♦  calls  it  "  a  compilation  full 
of  errors,"  and  does  not  rely  u|X)n  it.  Shea  says  of  it  that,  "althoujjh  repudiated  by  Tonii, 
it  must  have  been  based  on  papers  of  his."  It  has  been  held  apocryphal  by  Iberville  and 
Margry :  but  Falconer,  La  Harpe,  Uoimare,  and  Gravier  put  trust  in  it. 

It  is  thought  that  a  Journal  by  Joutel  was  written  in  part  to  counteract  the  statements 
of  the  Derniires  d^couverles.  This  Joutel  paper  was  given  first  in  full  by  Margry,'  and 
I'arkman  *  says  of  it  that  it  seems  to  be  "  the  work  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  man."  ^ 
It  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1713.  but  abridged  and  changed  in  a  way  which  Joutel  com- 
plained of,  and  bore  the  title.  Journal  hislorique  du  dernier  voyage  que  feu  M.  de  la  Salle 
fit  dans  le  Golfe  du  Mexique,  pour  trouver  P embouchure  du  Mississipi.    Par  M.  Joutel.* 


annotates  the  narrative  of  La  Salle's  Gulf  of 
Mexico  experiences,  and  makes  sonic  identifica- 
tions of  localities  different  from  those  of  other 
writTS.  Cf.  also  Historical  .Magazine,  xiv.  308 
(December,  1868). 

>  There  is  an  English  translation  in  Falcon- 
er's DisiiT.ery  of  tke  Mississippi,  and  in  French's 
Historical  Collections  of  Ijmisiana,  i.  51. 

*  Margr%-,  i.  571. 

*  Joutel  says  it  had  a  map  ;  but  later  au- 
thorities have  not  discovered  any.  Cf.  Ilarrissc, 
A'otes,  etc.,  no.  174;  Ixclerc,  no.  1,027  ('3° 
francs);  Dufossc  (70  and  100  francs);  Carter- 
Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  I,52J.  It  was  reprinted  as  '•  Re- 
lation de  la  Louisianc  "  in  IJernartl's  Rcciicil  dcs 
voya.;cs  au  \ord,  Amsterdam,  1720,  1724,  and 
:734,  also  ap|iearing  separately.  An  English 
translation  appeared  in  Ixindon,  in  i(>9S,  called 
An  .Account  of  Monsieur  ilc  la  Sitllcs  last  Expedi- 
tion and  DiiCCKtries  in  Xorth  America,  with  .Id- 
ventures  of  Sicur  Jc  .Monlaiif^tn  apjicndcd.  (Ilar- 
ri'^sc,  no  17S;  Carter-Urown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,542; 
Itrinlcy.  no.  4.524.)  Thi>  version  was  reprinted 
in  the  X.  y.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  217-341. 

*  Aij  Sillc,  p.  I2y. 

*  See  vol.  ill.  pp.  S9-534,  and  p.  64S,  for  an 
account  ■•(  the  diKunienl. 

'•  /,<!  Salle,  397 ;  cf.  Shea's  Charlr.vix,  i. 
S.S-90. 

"  Joutel,  according  to  Ixrbrcton  (Re-.'ue  de 
Kouen,  1S52.  p.  236),  had  served  since  he  was 
seventeen  in  the  army. 

"  Harrissc,  no.  750.  The  Ixxik  is  rare  :  there 
are  copies  in  the  Uoston  Public,  I.cno.\.  C.irter 
Hrown  (vol.  iii.  no.  117),  and  Cornell  University 
(Spiirks's  CalaUxue,  no.  l,3S7)  lilirarics.  Cf.  Sa- 
bin,  vol.  ix.  p.  351 ;  Brinley,  no.  4,497  ;  Leclerc, 
no.  925  (100  francs);  Stevens,  lUhliolheca  His- 
iorica,  1870,  no.  1,036;  Dufossc,  nos.  1,999,  3,300, 


and  9,171  (55  and  50  francs);  O'Callaghan,  no. 
1,276. 

The  Iwok  should  have  a  map  entitled  Carte 
iioutvlle  de  la  I.onisiane  ct  de  la  A'ii'ihr  de  Missis- 
sipi .  .  .  dresst'e  par  le  Sieiir  Joutel,  1713.  \ 
section  of  this  map  is  given  in  the  Mai^azine  oj 
American  History,  18S2,  p.  1S5,  and  in  A.  I'.  C. 
Gritlin's  Disccnvry  of  the  .Mississippi,  ]).  20. 

In  1714  an  English  translation  appeared  in 
Paris,  as  A  Journal  of  the  last  l\mn'e  perform' d 
by  Monsr.  de  la  Sale  to  the  Ciilph  of  Mexico,  to 
find  out  the  Month  of  the  .Mississipi  Kiver ;  his 
nnfortunate  Death,  and  the  Tra-cls  of  his  Com- 
panions fr  the  Space  of  Jiii^ht  Hundred  Leagues 
across  that  Inland  Country  of  .Imciica,  niKo  call'd 
l.oiiisania,  translated  from  the  I'.dition  just  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  It  also  had  a  foldiiiji  map  show- 
ing the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view 
of  Niagara  engraved  in  the  coiner.  ( 'f .  Ilar- 
rissc, no.  751  ;  I.enox,  in  Historical  Magazine, 
ii.  25;  Field.  Iiidiun  lUhliography,  no.  .SaS ; 
Mcnzies,  no.  1,110;  Stevens,  Historical  Col- 
lections, vol.  i.  no.  1,462;  Carter-Iiiown,  vol. 
iii.  no.  55;  Ilrinlcy,  no.  4,49s  (with  date  1715). 
There  are  copies  in  the  lioston  Public,  the 
Leno.v.  and  Cornell  University  libraries.  This 
1714  translation  was  issued  willi  a  new  title  in 
1711J  (Cartti-Iirown,  vol.  iii.  no.  244;  Field,  no. 
<So9),  and  was  re|)rinted  in  French's  Historical 
Collections  of  l.onisiana,\y.\xX  i.  p.  85.  A  Spanish 
translation,  Diario  historico,  was  issueil  in  New 
Vork  in  1S31.  Diiinont's  Memoires  historii/iies 
sur  1,1  I.onisiane,  Paris,  1753,  with  a  map,  was 
put  forth  by  its  author  as  a  sort  of  coiitinnalii)n 
of  the  Journal  published  bv  Joutel  in  1713. 

Shea  speaks  of  Hennepin's  A'onvcau  \'oyag,t 
as  "  a  made-iip  affair  of  no  authoritv."  It  is 
translated  in  French's  Historical  Collections  oj 
Louisiana,   part    i.  (>.   214 ;   in    the   Arclnrologia 
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To  these  there  are  various  supplemental  narratives,  with  their  interest  centrint;  in  the 
lieath  of  La  Salic*  Joutel  >;ives  an  account  of  the  scene  as  he  learned  it  at  the  time.'^ 
Tonty's  account  was  at  second  hand.  Oouay  saw  tlie  deed,  and  what  he  reported  is  f;iven 
in  Le  Clerc(|'s  Etalilisseiiictit  <fe  la  J'oifi  A  document  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine  — 
delation  lie  la  iiiort  ilu  Sr.  itc  la  Salle,  siiivaiit  le  rapport  d' iin  iiomiiu'  Couture.,  <J  ijui  Af, 
Cavelier  Papprit  en  passant  au  pays  ties  Akansa  —  is  given  by  Margry  ;  *  and  Harrisse 
thinks  that  it  merits  little  confidence. 

Cavelier  is  known  to  have  made  a  report  to  Seignelay  ;  and  his  rough  draft  of  this 
was  recovered  in  1854  by  I'arkman,"  who  calls  it  "confused  and  unsatisfactory  in  its 
statements,  and  all  the  latter  part  has  been  lost,"  the  fragment  closing  several  weeks 
before  the  death  of  his  brother." 

The  character  of  Heaujeu  has  certainly  been  put  in  a  more  favorable  light  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Margry,  and  the  old  bv,.lef  in  his  treachery  has  been  somewhat  moditied.' 

The  Spanish  account  of  the  fate  of  the  colony  is  translated  from  Barcia's  Knsayo 
cronologico  de  la  Florida,*  in  Shea's  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi;  *  and  Margry  *"  adds 
to  our  knowledge,  as  does  Buckingham  Smith  in  his  Coleccion}^ 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  Collections  which  have  been  formed,  and  the  theories 
regarding  these  Western  explorations  which  have  been  maintained,  by  M.  Pierre  ALirgry, 
who  has  occupied  till  within  a  few  years  the  office  of  archivist  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies 
in  Paris,  having  been  for  a  long  period  assistant  and  principal.     Margry  may  be  said 


Americana  ;  and  of  course  in  .Shea's  Hennepin  ; 
if.  Wcslern  Magazine, '\.  507. 

'  The  Lil)r.iry  of  Parliament  Cataloj^tie,  p. 
1616,  no.  30,  gives  a  map,  copied  from  the 
original  in  the  French  Archives,  which  shows 
the  spot  of  La  Salle's  assassination.  I.a  Salle's 
route  is  traced  on  Dclislc's  map,  which  is  re- 
produced by  Gravier. 

"^  This  portion  of  his  Journal  is  translated 
in  the  Ma^^azinc  of  Ameriean  History,  ii.  753  ; 
and  I'arkinan  thinks  it  is  marked  by  sense,  intel- 
ligence, and  candor. 

"  Translated  into  English  in  Shoa's  Discr,'- 
(rv  oj  the  Missis.tiff'i,  p.  197,  and  in  his  edition 
of  Li-  Clem/,  where  he  compares  it  with  Joutel. 
I'.iiknian  cannot  resi>t  the  conclusion  that 
Oouay  did  not  always  write  honestly,  and  told 
a  different  story  at  different  times.  La  Salle, 
p.  409. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  601. 

*  L.a  Salle,  \i.  436. 

'■  Shea  printed  it  from  P.irkman's  manu- 
script in  1S5S,  and  translated  it,  with  notes, 
in  his  Early  Voyai^es  ///  ami  dci'n  the  Missis- 
si/'/'i-  It  is  called  ICelation  ilu  Toyai;e  entrepris 
(•ar  feu  M.  Koi  t  Cavelio ,  Sieur  ile  la  Salle. 
.  .  .  J'ar  s;>n  frire,  M.  Ca-;i/ier,  I'un  des  eoni- 
/•iit,'iions  lie  Toyiij^e.  Shea  says  of  it  in  his  Char- 
li-oi.v,  iv.  63,  that  "  it  is  enfeelikd  by  his 
acknowledged  concealment,  if  not  misrepresen- 
tation; and  his  statements  generally  are  at- 
tacked by  Joutel."     Cf.  Margry,  ii.  501. 

'  Ct.  Joutel,  Charlevoix,  Michelet,  Henri 
Martin,  and  Margry  in  his  /.es  .Vormanils  ilans 
Us  valUes  Je  t'Ohio  et  liu  Mississi/'i.  I'arknian 
uioililied  his  judgment  between  the  publication 
of  his  Great  West  and  his  Lti  Salle. 
VOt..    tV.  —  II 


"  Page  294. 

»  Page  208. 
>'>  Vol.  iii.  p.  610. 

"  Page  25.  Cf.  French,  Ifistorieal  Collections 
of  Louisiana,  2d  series,  p.  293. 

A  few  miscellaneous  references  mav  be  pre- 
served regarding  La  Salle  .and  the  Western 
discoveries  ;  — 

The  paper  by  I.cvot  in  the  \ouvelle  bios;- 
raphie  );ihu'rale  :  one  by  Xavier  Kyma,  in  the 
A'l-ue  lontenif'oraiiie,  iSr)3,  called  "  Legende  du 
Meschacdhe  ;  "  Th.  l.e  llrelon's  "  Un  navigatetir 
Kouennais  au  .wlii;  sieclc,''  in  the  A'i''iie  a'e  A'i'uen 
et  lie  A'ormaml/e,  1S5J,  p.  131  ;  a  section  of 
(iuerin's  Les  na^'it^aleurs  t'lau^ais,  lS4(i,  p.  ^(x); 
the  Ix;ttersof  Nobility  given  to  La  .Salle,  printed 
by  (Iravier  in  his  Appendix,  p.  360;  where  is 
also  his  Will  (p.  3.S5),  dated  .\ug.  1 1,  16S1,  which 
can  also  he  found  in  Margry,  and  translated 
in  .I//;'e;:/H('  if  Amerieaii  History,  Scptenilier, 
1878  (ii.  551),  and  in  Falconer's  Diseincrv  ,<t  the 
Mississi/'f'i :  a  picture  of  his  i()S4  expcdilioii,  bv 
Th.  Ciudin,  in  the  \'ersailles  Callery;  a  paper 
on  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  as  affecting  the 
French  claim  to  a  western  extension  ol  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  y<i;/>;/ij/ ol  the  Kov.d  ( ieograjjliical 
Soeietv,  xiii.  223;  paper  by  K.  IL  (.'larke  in 
the  Catholic  ll'orl.l,  xx.  C»)0,  S33 ;  "  I.a  SaUe 
and  the  Mississippi,"  in  /)e  />'(Ti'',f  h'lrico,  xxii. 
13.  (Iravier  has  furnished  an  introduction  (69 
pages)  on  "  Les  Normands  sur  le  Mississipi, 
|6,S2-I727,"  to  his  fac-siinile  edition  (1S72)  of 
the  A'e/at/oii  ilii  Toyaxv  ,lcs  dames  I'rsulines  de 
h'oiiiii  1)  la  Xoutcl/c  Or/cans  (100  copies)  of  Ma- 
deleine Ilachard,  following  the  original  i)riMled 
at  Koucn  in  1728  (Maisonneuve, /./tr.j  ,/,■  yi)//<i( 
1883,  p.  30). 
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to  h.ive  discovered  what  that  department  contained  in  ni,iniiscri|)ts  rclatinj;  to  the  ex|)l()- 
rations  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  an<l  Kiver,  particidariy  as  regards  La  Salle's  nyuiicy 
On  more  tlian  one  occasion  !ie  has  done  ijood  service  in  la-lpiiiK  to  enricli  the  archives 
of  N'i'w  York  '  and  Canada  with  copies  of  documents  known  to  liim.  -so  far.  .iiiparentiy, 
as  they  did  not  interfere  will)  Ids  own  projects  of  p\d>lication.  Mis  position  created  rej.i- 
tions  for  him  with  otlier  liep.irtnients  of  tlie  French  ( lovernment,  and  his  eajjer  disceni- 
nient  found  an  aluindance  of  m.uiuscript  treasures  even  in  jirivate  hands.  These  hi- 
assiduously  'gathered,  and  on  a  few  ociasions  he  puhlislied  papers-  whicii  seeiiieil  in 
Indicate  more  than  he  chose  to  (lisclose  explicitly  ;  for  his  lellow  students  were  not  (|uitc- 
satisfied,  and  longed  lor  the  documents  which  had  yielded  so  nuicli.  .As  the  ),'iiarfiiaii 
of  the  public  archives,  he  was  by  otfn  1  the  ,i'.;cnt  and  scrvint  of  the  public;  but  oilier 
investii;alors,  it  is  fe.ired.  failed,  tlirouuli  obstacles  thrown  in  their  wav.  to  profit  as  they 
nii;;ht  by  what  tli.it  olliie  cont.iined.  There  is  in  the  Sparks  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
in  Harvard  College  Library  a  voluinu  of  copies  of  sui  h  documents  as  could  be  found 
in  the  Paris  Archives  which  that  historian  intended  to  use  in  another  edition  of  his  /.//,■ 
i>/'  l.ii  S,tlli\  While  Mr.  Sparks  w.is  resjrcttiui;  that  not  a  single  document  or  letter  in 
the  hand  of  the  f^reat  e.vplorer  li.id  come  down  to  us.  enough  to  till  a  larj^e  vohinie  was 
immured  in  these  I'aris  Archives.  At  a  later  day  .Mr.  I'arkman.  in  turn,  I'ailetl  of  access 
to  documents  whicli  were  of  the  first  importance  to  him,  and  he  was  oblijjed  to  make 
tlie  best  use  he  could  of  what  it  was  possilile  to  obtain.  I'.nvironetl  by  these  disadvan- 
tages Mr.  I'arkman  published,  in  l.Sfx).  his  Diuo-.H-iy  of  tin'  liri;t/  ll'rs/.  In  his  I'ref.icc, 
speakiiiii  of  the  obscurity  which  h.id  enshrouded  the  whole  subject,  he  referred  to  ih'.'  "  in- 
del'atij;able  research  of  .\I.  Pierre  Marjjjry,  Assistant-Custodian  of  the  Archives  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  at  P.iris,  whose  labors  as  an  investij;ator  of  the  maritime  and  col- 
oni.d  history   if  France  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  h.ive  seen  their  results." 

(Iravier  about  the  same  time  relerred  to  the  twenty  years  of  study  which  had  made 
.M.  .M.irjjry  the  most  l-arned  of  students  of  La  Salle's  history. 

If  was  evident  thai  investisjators  could  not  profit  by  this  .iccumulation  of  material, 
unless  M.  M,iri;ry's  hopes  of  publication  were  realized.  He  refused  offers  to  purchase. 
In  conjunction  with  M.  Ilarrisse.  an  effort  was  made  by  him  in  1.S70-1871  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  l'r!.-.l  Siates  Congress;  but  a  vote  which  passed  tiie  Senate  failed  in  the  House. 
The  sjrea  tire  at  Boston  in  1S72  stayed  the  proijress  which,  under  Mr.  Parkrnan's  instiga- 
tion, had  been  made  to  insure  a  private  publicatior.  '  *  last,  by  .Mr.  I';>rkm,in's  assiduous 
bliors  in  the  F^ist,  and  by  those  of  Colonel  Whittlesey,  Mr.  O.  II.  Marshall,  and  others 
in  the  West,  .md  with  the  .ictive  sympathy  of  the  Hon.  (leorjje  F.  Hoar,  a  bill  was  passed 
Coni^ress  in  1873.  making  a  subscription  for  five  hundred  copies  of  the  intended  work.'' 

With  this  guaranty  'S\.  Mirijry  ])Ut  to  jiress  the  scries  of  volumes  entitled  Mt'moins 
et  ii<hiii/irii/s  pour  si-i-,'ir  a  I'liistoir,-  <'iM'  on'^iiits  /'ninfdisis  //<•  />tn'y  iroutit-iiio  : 
lit'iou-'crtes  el  I'liihlissements  tfi\i  /•'rii)i(,iis  thus-  Foucst  et  li  ins  le  .iiui  tf-hiK'tiqiie  sefileii- 
triouale.  The  lirst  volume  appeared  in  iS7r).  It  contained  an  Introduction  by  M. 
Martjry,  and  was  prefixed  by  a  very  (piestionable  likeness  of  La  .Salle,  —  the  picture  (<if 
which  nothinii  was  said  by  the  editor)  having  no  better  foundation  than  the  improbable 
figure  of  the  explorer  in  a  copjierplate.  pul)Iishe(l  s  ne  years  after  his  death,  representiiii; 
the  scene  of  his  murder,  and  of  which  a  f.u-simile  is  annexed.''  Of  the  intended  volumes, 
three  are  devoted  to  La  Salle,  and  appeared  between  i.Syf)  and   1878  :   vol.  i.,  Voyat^cs  ties 

'   He  seems  to  have  begun  to  make  his  c<ipies  ■•  From  a  ci)j)|)erplate  bv  Van  der  (iiicht  in 

in  1843,  led  to  it  tiv  the  wnrk  he  liad  done  when  the  London  (ilxjS)  edition  of   Hennepin's  Xi.ii< 

cmployrd  l)v  (leneral  Cass.  DiMimy.       The    Margry   l)ictiire    has    uiifiirtu- 

■-■  "  I  >eLi)iiverte  de  I'acte  dc  naissaiice  de  Ko-  nuteiy  deceived  not  a  few.     It   has  heen  repro- 

iK-rt   Cavilier   de    la    Salle,"   in    the    A'i~iie   </(•  iluced   in   the  Carter-Hrown  Catalogue,   and  iii 

/.'('«<•«,  iS.)7,  pp.  70S-711,  and  other.s  mentioned  Shea's  edition  of  I,e  C'Icrcii's  fijabUsunifnl  de  Ui 

elsewhere.  l-'oi :   and    Mr.  Haldwin  speaks  of  the  delcriiii 

•'  Preface  to  eleventh  edition  of  Parkrnan's  nation  which   its  features   showed  the  man  tu 

La  SalU-  possess! 
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Fran^ais  sitr  h-.t  jrrantfs  lacs,  et  di'couvertes  de  rOhio  ct  du  Mississipi.  1614-1684  ;  vol.  ii., 
l.ettii'sdc  I. a  Salle,  et  lorrespoiidaiicc  relative  ix  ses  eiitrepiixes,  1678-1685  (these  include 
letters  .ilso  preserved  in  the  Hibiiotliique  N'ationale)  ;  \o\. '\\\.,  Kcclienlie  des  bouches  dii 
Misshsipi  et  Tovai^e  il  tracers  le  continent  depiiis  les  cotes  du  Texas  Jiisgu'd  Qu3ec. 

The  later  volumes  (the  Editor  has  seen  in  Mr.  Parkman's  hands  the  proofs  of  vols.  iv. 
and  v.,  and  there  is  to  be  one  more)  pertain  to  Iberville  and  the  following  century ;  but  a 
volume  of  the  early  cartojjraphy  is  promised  as  a  completion  of  the  publication.  On  the 
issue  of  these  three  volumes  Mr.  I'arknian  in  considerable  part  rewrote  his  Discovery  of 
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the  (ileal  West,  and  rcpulilislicd  it  in  1879  as  /,(/  Suite  and  the  Discovery  of  the  GreiU 
ll'tst.  In  his  I'rclacc  lie  speaks  ol"  the  coiluction  of  (h)run)vnts  in  Mar^ry's  keepint; 
"to  wiiich  he  iiail  not  succeeded  in  ^aininj;  access,"  and  whicli,  besides  tlie  |)apcrs  in  his 
oflicial  charge,  included  others  added  liy  iiim  from  other  pul)Hc  arciiives  and  from  private 
collections  in  l-'rance.  "In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,"  says  Mr.  I'arkman,  "I  owed 
much  to  [M.  M.ir/^ry's]  friendly  aid;  Imt  his  collections  as  a  whole  remained  inacces- 
sible, since  he  naturally  wished  to  be  the  (irst  to  make  known  the  results  of  his  labors." 
It  was  fortunate  that  in  rcgar'.  to  one  point  only  this  deprivation  had  led  Mr.  I'arkman 
nslray  in  his  earlier  edition  :  and  that  w.is  upon  La  .Salle's  failure  to  find  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississipj)!  in  if^hS4,  and  the  conduct  therewith  of  Ileaujou.  Mr.  I'arkman  has  tcsiitied 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  l^i  Salle  letters  in  the  Ai'orth  .ImeriiiiH  /\\-!'iew,  December, 
1877,  where  (p.  428)  he  says:  "The  contents  of  these  letters  were  in  good  measur-.' 
known  through  a  long  narrative  compiled  from  them  by  one  of  the  writer's  friends,  who 
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'  Tiiis  follows  a  (Icsipn  (jivcii  in  CIravicr 
(pp.  I,  JO.:),  which  is  said  Id  lit-  bastd  on  an 
engravinj;  preserved  \t\  the  Hibliotliciiuc  dc 
Koucn,  entitled  Cavili.i  dk  la  Sai.I.i;  Fkan- 
<,"(>ls,  —  and  is  the  only  picture  nieritinR  notice, 
except  |)ossil)ly  a  .small  vinnelle  nf  which  (ira- 
vier  (^ives  a  facsimile  in  hi.s  Ciivi:ii,:r  te  la  S,illc. 
Mr.  I'arkman  has  a  photcuraph,  j-iven  to  him  by 


Oravicr,  of  a  modern  painting  drawn  from  tlic 
first  of  these  two  i)ictures.  In  the  M,ii;,}zi)i{ 
of  Anicri,\in  //islory,  Mav,  iSSj,  there  is  an 
engraving,  "after  a  photograph  of  the  original 
painting."  leading  the  reader  to  snpposc  a 
veritable  original  likeness  to  have  been  fol 
lowed,  inst  .ad  of  this  photograph  of  a  made 
up  picture. 
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took  excellent  care  to  put  nothing  into  it  whicii  could  compromise  him.  All  pursonaliiiea 
arc  supprcssi'il.  Tlicse  letters  of  I.a  S.ille  have  never  heen  used  l)y  any  historical  writer." 
M,ir;;ry's  piililicalion  has  lieeii  reviewed  l)y  J.  Tlioulel  in  tlie  Jliillititi  ifi-  la  SociiW  lir 
(,'.'!%'> ii/>/i/<;  Noveniher  and  I)etemi)er.  iSSo,  where  a  modern  map  enal)les  the  reader  to 
track  the  explorer's  course.     A  sketch  ot  this  map  is  ^;iven  on  an  earlier  page. 

The  severest  criticism  of  Margry's  publication  h.is  come  from  Dr.  Shea,  in  a  tract 
entitled  /'//<,•  liiirslini;  i>/  /'I'l-r/r  .Uiiii;>y'<  I.a  Sii//e  lUihbIt-,  New  Wirk.  \^l<-y  —  a  p.'ll)tr 
which  first  appeared  in  the  \fw  Vorl;  l-'n-t'iiiitit' s  JoHinal.  Margry  is  judged  liy  his 
critic  to  h.ive  unwarrantably  extended  the  collection  by  repeating  what  had  already  else- 
where been  printed,  sometimes  at  greater  length.'  The  "  bubiile"  in  ([uestion  is  the  view 
lung  entertained  by  Margry  tliat  La  S.dic  w.is  tiie  real  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
wliich  he  has  set  forth  at  different  times  in  the  following  places  :  — 

1.  "  Les  Normands  dans  les  vallees  de  PtJhio  el  du  Mississippi,"  in  \\\c  Journal 
^t'nt'ral  tie  linsltuction  publique,  July-September,  1862,  placing  the  event  in  1670-1671. 

2.  Revue  maiitimc  et  lohmial.  I'.iris  ( 1.S72),  xxxiii.  555. 

3.  I.a  firioriW  lie  I.a  Salic  uir  le  .Mis.u'ssifii,  l'.aris,  1S73,  —  a  pamphlet. 

4.  The  pref.-ice  to  his  Dcconverles^  etc.,  1S76. 

5.  A  letter  in  the  Atnencan  .Inliquarian  (Chic.igo,  1880),  ii.  206,  whicli  was  .iddressed 
to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  {Colleitions,  ix.  jo8),  and  whicli  first  appeared  in  J. 
I).  Hutler's  translation  in  the  State  Journal,  ,Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  30,  1879. 

Margry,  who  has  wavered  somewhat,  first  claimed  that  La  .Salle  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  Ohio  in  1670;  and  later  he  has  contended  for  the  route  by  the  Illinois  in 
K171.     He  bases  his  claim  upon  four  grounds  :  — 

First,  u|jon  a  AVV/V  (tun  ami  de  F /Ibbi' de  (.lalinee,  1666-1678  (printed  in  the  Di'couvertes, 
etc.,  i.  342,  378),'''  winch  is  without  date,  but  which  Margry  holds  to  be  the  work  of  Abb<5 
Kenaudot,  derived  from  La  Salle  in  I'aris  in  167.8,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  La  Salle,  after 
parting  with  Dollier  and  Galinde,  made  a  first  expedition  ;o  the  Ohio,  and  a  second  by 
the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi. 

Second,  upon  a  letter  of  La  Salle's  niece,  dated  1756  (i.  379),  which  affirms  that  the 
writer  of  it  possessed  maps  which  had  belonged  to  La  Salle  in  1676,  and  that  such  maps 
slmwed  that  previous  to  that  date  he  had  made  two  voyages  of  discovery,  and  that  upon 
these  maps  the  Colbert  (Mississippi)  is  put  down. 

Third,  upon  a  letter  of  Frontenac  in  1677  to  Colbert  (i.  324),  which  places,  as  is 
alleged,  the  voyage  of  Joliet  after  that  of  La  Salle  ;  but  at  the  sai.ie  time  (ii.  285)  he  prints 
a  paper  of  La  Salle  virtually  admitting  Joliet's  priority. 

Fourth,  upon  the  general  antagonism  between  the  Jesuits,  who  espoused  Joliet's 
claim,  and  the  merchants,  who  were,  with  La  Salle,  the  adherents  of  the  Sulpitians 
and  Kccollects. 

Sides  have  been  taken  among  scholars  in  regard  to  the  irrefragability  of  these  evi- 
dences, but  with  a  great  preponderance  of  testimony  against  their  validity. 

The  principal  supporter  of  Margry's  view  (though  Henri  Martin  has  adopted  it)  has 
been  (Gabriel  Gravier  in  the  following  publications  ;  — 

1.  Di'couvertes  et  itablisseinents  de  la  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  de  Rouen  dans  PAmirique 
du  nord,  Paris,  1870. 

2.  Cavelier  ac  la  Salle  de  Rouen,  Paris.  1871,  p.  23.  This  work  is  in  good  part  a 
commentary  on  Parkman,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 


*  The  curious  reader  interested  in  M.  Mar- 
gry's career  among  manuscripts  may  rc.id  R.  II. 
Major's  Preface  (pp.  xxiv-li)  to  his  /.!//■  of 
Prime  Ilt-my  of  PortU!;ai,  London,  1868.  Mr. 
Major  has  clearly  got  no  high  idea  of  M. 
Margry's  acumen  or  honesty  from  the  claim 
which  this  Frenchman  has  put  forth,  that  the 
instigation   of    Columbus's    views    came    from 


France.    Cf.  Major's  Select  Letters  of  Columbus, 
p.  xlvii. 

-  Margry  is  not  able  to  refer  to  the  depository 
of  this  document,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
seen  since  F'aillon  used  it.  The  copy  of  it  made 
for  Sparks  is  in  Harvard  College  Library.  See 
a  translation  of  part  in  Ulagazine  of  American 
History,  ii.  238. 
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3.  "  La  route  du  Mississipi,"  in  the  Compu  rendu,  Conf^ris  des  AmMcaimttt,  Nancy, 

1878,  placing  it  in  1666. 

4.  In  Afiiiiasine  0/  Atnfn'i-an  History,  viii.  305  (May,  1882). 

Views  in  supfiort  of  the  prior  discovery  of  Joliet  and  Marquette,  and  opposed  to  the 
claim  for  La  Salle,  are  given  in  the  following  places,  without  enumerating  Charlevoix, 
Sparks,  and  the  other  upholders  of  the  Joliet  discovery,  before  Margry'a  theory  was 
advanced : — 

1.  Tailhan,  as  editar  of  Pcrrot's  SauTiif^fs,  Paris,  1864,  p.  279. 

2.  Verreau,  /  lyrti,'*'  de  MM.  DoUicr  et  Lialinie,  p.  59. 

3.  Parkman,  Lii  Salle. 

4.  Kaillon,  in  his  Colonit  Fran^aise  tn  Ciinada,  iii.  312;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
testifies  to  Margry's  labors  in  vol  i.  p.  24. 

5.  Harrisse,  Notes,  etc,  stir  la  Xoux'elle  France,  1872,  p.  125,  where  he  reviews  the 
controversy ;  and  again  in  the  Revue  maritime  et  coloniale  (1872),  xxxii.  642. 

6.  J.  Brucker,  Jacques  Marquette  et  la  dt'couverte  de  la  valUe  du  .Uississipi,  Lyons, 
1880,  taken  from  I.es  Etudes  n'ligieuses,  vol.  iv. 

7.  H.  H.  Ilurlbut,  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  September,  1882. 

8.  John  (;.  Shea,  in  the  Wisconsin  Histo'ical  Society's  Collections,  vii.  iii  ;  and  in  the 
Bursting  of  the  La  Salle  Bubble,  already  referred  to.  In  his  edition  of  Le  Clercq,  ii.  89, 
he  speaks  of  the  theory  as  '■  utterly  absurd." 
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FATHER    LOUIS    HENNEPIN 


AND    HIS    REAL    OR    DISPUTED    DISCOVERIES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  life  o(  this  Recollect  miiuionary  is 
derived  in  its  particulars  mainly  from  his 
own  writings;  and  the  details  had  never  been 
set  forth  in  an  orderly  way  till  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea 
in  1880  prefixed  to  a  new  translation  of  Henne- 
pin's first  book  a  satisfactory  sketch,  lie  seems 
to  have  been  born  in  liainault,  though  precisely 
when  does  not  appear.  Felix  Van  llulst,  in  the 
t'tic  of  his  tract,  gives  the  date  approximately  : 
Notice  sur  U  Pire  Louis  Hennepin,  nfi  Alh  [Bel- 
l,'i(/iie)  fers  i6.<o.  Liege,  1845.  He  early  joined 
the  Franciscans,  served  the  Order  in  various 
places,  travelled  as  he  could,  was  inspired  with 
a  desire  to  see  the  world,  and  felt  the  impulse 
strongest  when,  at  Calais,  he  listened  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  sea-captzins  who  had  returned  from 
long  voyages.  This  inclin.ition  prompted  him 
to  continued  .nissionary  expeditions,  and  to  at- 
tendance upon  armies  in  their  campaigns.  In 
1675  Frontenac  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
call to  Canada  the  Recollects,  as  a  foil  to  the 
Jesuits ;  and  .imong  the  first  of  that  Order  to 
go  w.is  Hennepin,  who  crossed  the  ocean  in  the 
s.iine  ship  with  1^  Salle,  the  ambitious  explorer, 
.111(1  De  Laval,  the  new  Kishop  of  Quebec.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  Hennepin  had  his 
first  quarrel  with  La  Salle  about  some  girls  who 
were  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  family  life  of 
tlic  new  colony.' 

La  Salle  enjoyed  their  dances,  and  Hennepin, 
.IS  their  spiritual  guide,  kept  them  under  re-. 
siraint.  This,  at  least,  is  the  Recollect  story  of 
the  origin  of  La  Salle's  enmity  for  the  missionar>-. 

From  Quebec  Hennepin  continued  his  mis- 
sionary wanderings,  sometimes  to  remote  sta- 
tions, and  at  one  time,  in  the  spring  of  •''77, 
among  the  Iroquois,  —  not  gomg,  however,  to 


Albany,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted.  (CL 
lirodhead's  AWc  York,  ii.  307  ;  /list.  Mug.  x.  268.) 
Next  he  accompanied  La  Salle  in  his  explora- 
tions  west.  Of  Niagara  he  offers  us  the  ear- 
liest picture  in  his  1697  publication,  —  of  which 
a  reduced  fac-simile  is  here  given.  Others  are 
in  Gay's  /V/.  //ist.  U.  S.,  ii.  51 1 ;  Shea's  //en- 
nepin,  p.  379,  and  in  his  I,e  Clereq,  ii.  112;  and 
in  the  Carter-Brovin  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  no.  561. 
The  original  cut  was  repeated  in  the  later 
editions  and  translations  of  Hennepin.  These 
Falls  had  been  indicated  on  Champlain's  map,  in 
l6j2,  with  the  following  note  :  "  Sault  d'eau  au 
bout  du  Sault  [Lac]  Sainct  Louis  fort  h.->ult,  oil 
plusiers  sortes  de  poissons  descendans  s'estour- 
dissent."  This  was  from  the  natives'  account!). 
Ragueneau,  in  the  Relation  of  1648,  was  the  first 
to  describe  them,  though  they  had  been  known 
by  report  to  the  Jesuits  some  years  earlier  (Park- 
man's  Jesuits,  p.  142).  Lalemant,  in  1641,  called 
them  Onguiaahra.  Ragueneau  gave  them  no 
definite  altitude,  but  called  them  of  "frightful 
height."  Hennepin,  ii  his  1683  book,  calls  them 
five  hundred  feet,  and  in  1697  six  hundred  feet 
high,  and  describes  a  sidc-.shoot  on  their  western 
verge  which  does  not  now  exist.  Sanson,  in  his 
map  of  1657,  had  somewhat  simplified  Raguc- 
neau's  name  into  0«t'/(»n/ ,•  but  Hennepin  gives 
the  name  in  its  present  form.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  early  spelling  of  the  name.  (See 
Ciuuutian  Journal,  1870,  p.  385.)  The  word  is  of 
Iroquois  origin,  and  its  proper  phonetic  spelling 
is  very  like  the  form  now  in  use  (Parkman,  /.a 
Salle,  p.  126;  O'Callaghan,  Col.  Doe.,  index,  465). 
Hennepin  had  also  been  anticipated  in  a  brief 
notice  bv  Gendron,  in  his  Queli/ues  Parlieularites, 
etc.,  1O59.     Hennepin's  account  is  also  trans- 


1  This  method  of  supplying  Canadian  mothers  is  the  subject  of  some  inquiry  in  Parkman's  Old  /fegi:  .^ 
p.  220. 
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latcd  In  the  A/iH'.  •>/ Anifr.  /fist.,  v.  47.  Ills  en- 
f^raving  w.is  rc|>rii(liice(l,  in  \'02,  in  Campanius' 
w<irl<  oil  New  Swfdcn. 

ilcnncpin  accompanied  La  Salle  to  the 
point  where  Fort  (■rcvcc<Eur  was  hnilt,  on  the 
Illinois,  and  parting  from  I^i  .Salle  here  in  Fciv 
riiary,  16.S0,  he  |)nrsiicd  his  further  wandering 
down  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  and  Ihrnce 
np  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  were 
na  cd  by  him  in  reference  to  his  licing  a  Recol- 
lect of  the  province  of  .St.  Anthony  in  Artois. 
On  till.  3d  of  July,  iSXo,  the  lii-centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  these  Falls  was  observed,  when 
('.  K.  Davis  delivered  an  historical  address. 
Thence,  after  l)eing  captured  by  the  Sioux  and 
rescued  by  a  party  under  I)u  l.hut,'  Hennepin 
made  his  way  to  the  Wisconsin,  pa.ssed  by 
(ircen  Itay,  and  reached  Queliec.  He  soon  af- 
ter returned  to  France,  where,  on  the  3d  of  Sejv 
tember,  IfkS;,  he  obtained  the  royal  permission 
to  print  his  first  book,  which  was  issued  from 
the  press  Jan.  5,  1683. 

Front  this  point  his  story'''  can  Ix:  liest  fol- 
lowed ill  connection  with  the  history  of  his 
books,  and  as  they  are  rare  and  ciiricnis,  it  ha.s 
been  thought  worth  while  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  repositories  of  copies,  which  are  indicated 
by  the  following  heavy-faced  letters  :  — 


BA.  llcMlon  Alhcn.Tum. 

BPL.  Ili»i«ii  I'lililii  Library, 

O.  I.ihr,iry  of  t'ongrett* 

OB.  Carlcrllrown  Library,  Provident*. 

HO.  Harvard  Ciillege  l.ibr.ir)', 

HOM.  Henry  (.'.  Miirpby. 

Ij,  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 

*•*  For  full  lille>,  kc  the  IliblloKrapliy  in  Sliea'i 
rdftlnn  of  the  J^etcriflum  0/  I.puitii9mt,  and  llie  article 
"  Hennepin,'*  in  Sabin't  DiitiotMry.  Cf.  aim  Brunei, 
Stiffitmtnt,  5.^). 

I.   DKSCRII'TION   1)E   LA    l,()UISIA\i:. 

This  first  book  was  entitled  Jhuriflion  ir  l,i 
/.oiiisidnf  nouvfllcment  tli'iouvfrlt  an  Stul-Oiitst 
(/(■  /<;  Xouvetli'  Franit.  l.fs  Mivurs  Jts  Siiicaf;ts. 
Par  te  A'.  J'.  Louis  Kcnnef'in,  I'aris,  1683.  Pages 
IJ,  312,  107.     Some  copies  are  dated  1684. 

CoriRs  :  BA.,  O.,  OB.,  HO.,  L.  (both  daleM 
Rrprkrncks  ;  Sheafed. of  llenticpin),  niM.  i,i;  Sa- 
bin,  Diilionary,  no.  ji,j4;;  Ternaux,  Bibliotkiquf 
Atn^r.  no.  *^t, ;  Harrisie,  XoUs  sur  ia  S'ctti'.  Fra^  .-, 
no»  150,  35j;  Ciirtfr^firmtm  tiitahgur,  vol.  ii.  tio. 
i,jf/>,  with  faC'^iniile  of  title;  //I'sf.  Afti/^  ,  Vit\'  ii.  no 
34  fby  Mr.  Lenox),  34^1;  Dufossi^,  Amtriittiia,  70 
francK,  with  grnuine  map,  and  40  or  5,,  franco  wilh  fat- 
aiinile ;  Leclerc,  Bil't,  A  iMfrktina,  iioh.  8.77,  H,yH  at  (^» 
and  1 5ii  frano  :   Kich,  Oi/o/ixitr  (iS|>),  no.^oj,  ■». 

'I'he  map,  of  which  a  section  is  lierewilli  ^ivcii 
in   fac-simile,   measures   10.2   X    17.2,  "(iucrard 


•  Papers  nil  Hennepin  and  Du  Lhut  arc  in  the  Atiiinesola  llisl.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  i.  Ou  Lhut's  "  M^nioire 
sur  la  IWciiiivcrtc  du  pays  des  Nadouecioux  dans  IcCanach,"  is  in  llarrissc,  no.  177,  and  a  translation  is  in 
Shea's  Ifrtnif/'in, 

'  Shea  {Ij  CUrn],  ii.  i;t)  notes  a  valuable  scries  of  articles  on  Hennepin  by  H.  A.  KiafTcrnian.  in  tli« 
Deulschc  Pionier,  .\iiR.-f)ct.,  1880. 
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Invcn.  ci  (ceil.  KomrcI  nculpitit,"  ami  in  often 
waiilinK.  Cf.  Ilarrititv,  no.  35:  j  //i,t.  .l/./v-i 
veil.  ii.  ^4' 

llarrioou  (no.  2t');  alvo  kc«  no.  :]S)  iiii<  a 
ma|i  prc'ii.Tvul  in  lliv  I»r|)oi  tlcit  larlin  tic  la 
M.iiiiu',  wliii'l)  ni'iini  III  viiilxHly  the  roulln  of 
I ltiiiii'|iiir«  ili.ici  vcriiK. 

The  next  eiUliun  (I'ari*,  1088)   Hlmwit  tlic 


aanie  |MKiiiatioii,  uith  «onii-  vrrlial  changes  in 
the  text,  and  i«  actonipanii'd  by  the  itamc  map. 

irir':   BA.,  CB„  no. 

Kfri'iiiiNtii'.:  .Mid,  nn.  J  ,   Sabiii,  no  )i,)44  ;  L'«t' 

'-i.|lri>wn,viil.  11.  iici.  i,i}4  i  Hill.  Miin-  vol.il.  p.  .I4<>i 

irn»r,  nii  ir<>i  ()Vam|h.in,   I  .i/iiA'ftx',  no.  i.nfii; 

■    ckdml,  tVi/.i/i'/nc,   ■'«.  '74,  buughl  by  yiuiriith,  who 

iverllMd  il  It  jCj  y. 


'  An  extract  from  the  Carif  de  la  Noiivrllf  France  ct  tie  la  /.miisiaiie,  iwiivcllemeiil  Jceouverle,  ileilUe  au 
Koy  fan  i6,S;(.  P,ir  le  Rhlrtnil  Pire  Louis  Hennef'hi,  Mis^hiiaire  KiwIUd  tt  S'olaire  AfoHoliqiie,  iKJoni;. 
inn  to  the  Oescrif'lion  ,le  la  l^iiisiaiie,  ifiSj.  There  is  a  full  fac-similc  in  .^"Ilea's  translation  of  this  booli,  anil 
another  one  was  made  in  1S76  by  I'ilinski,  in  Paris  (^(i  copies).  The  Utter  \  nc.ir  a  tree  signifies  "  .Arnies  du 
Roy  telloi^u'elle  sent  i;rav6e  siir  I'escorce  d'un  chesne."  This  map  (llarrisse.  no.  y\2)  seems  to  restmble  closely 
a  map  tlescrilieil  by  llarrisse  (no.  219),  as  indicating  the  discoveries  of  Du  Lhut,  of  whirli  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Barlow  Collection. 
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'I'llt  folliiMiiDg  trmi.iiJliiitiH  111.1)  U'  iiiilt'il  :  — 

ICNi;i.iitii. —  Sonic  porliimK  <>(  llcniifpin'* 
flr»t  wiiik  liiul  Ik-i'ii  tt.iiixlali-d  in  SIhm'ii  /Vi- 
i(fi»r  •'/  M<'  .I//JI/I !//»/«/,  |>|i  107-14J;  lull  nil 
l'.ll);ll^h  lr.inKl.ili<>ii  nl  tin  uholi'  wmk  .i|i|>t,iiiil 
till  t>r  SIk'.i  I'llilt'il  .1  vtrniiiii  in  iSSo,  iiini|Mr- 
in^  llcniu'|iin'R  uxl  willi  llir  Hcidtiil  iiiililiciliiin 
<il  tli.ii  ininKiiinary  (ixkiikI  In  i(i<^7l  willi  lliv  l,.i 
S.ilU  iliKiinii'iilM,  piilili^lic'ii  liv  Mar^ry.aixl  with 
other  conii'iiipiirAntiiiiK  |>.i|K'rK. 

Kf rill.  —  The  cniiravcd  title,  (>ii/,/ithin,' 
fstn  l.imiiiiniii :  the  prititeil  title,  /i,Mlii  \'; iiii: 
tiin  /.iiiiisiini'i.  It  apiH'jreil  at  Amittenlani  in 
IliKS,  iiniler  the  name  invert  with  a  Oiilih  ver- 
niiin  III  I»eny»'  Ci'iisl  ,ij  Xort/i  .'/mcr/ii/,  aeconi- 
li.Mueil  liy  a  in.ip  which  ix  a  reiliictiun  of  the 
map  of  the  HtS\  eiliii.in,  ami  in  ralleil  "  Kaart 
van  iiieiiw  Vrankiijk  en  van  l^oui.sjiua  i "  to- 
gelher  with  fmir  pl,ile'<. 

Ci'ims:  OB.,  HO.,  L. 

Kk^KHHNiKs:  slif.i,  tin  ^;  S,i))in.  nn,  31,117  ;  flaf 
riHM-,  nil  I'll  ,  C.iiit-r-ltr(iwn.  vol.  ii.  iin.  i..|5s.  with 
fji»iniiltr  ol  tille  ;  tfntortiitt  Mij^,iztMr,  viil.  li  p.  14  ; 
CI'C'iilU|lh.ii><  iiu  i.i''"i;  J'levciiK.  Ilhlori.al  CoIIk- 
tioHl,  vnl.  I,  110.  1,411.  .Mullcr,  Bookt  <>«  Amirua, 
i8;<i,  iHi.  iioN,  .iiiil  1H7;,  no.  Mwj. 

It  l>  nsnally  priced  at  froni  f8  to  5io. 

(il'KMVN.  —  There  were  two  edilion-*,  —  />V- 
/i //».;/'««(,'  ill)-  l.anitsiliiitl  Li'iii.uniui,  to  wliiih 
w.is  .ippended  .1  (iernian  version  of  Maripietle's 
and  Juliet's  e.xploration,  pnhlished  at  N'nreni- 
Wrg  in  1C89.     It  should  h,ivc  two  mapK, 

('(ii'Im:  OB.,  Ii. 

KiiriiKENi  Bs  :  SliM,  no.  ('\  Trrnaiix.  no.  1.041  ;  Cir- 
ter-ltrown,  vol.  ii.  ntt.  1,3711;  f  l'C.ill.iKhan.  no.  1.071; 
Mullcr,  1H77,  no.  i,j<i9. 

The  other  flernian  edition  of  the  .same  title 
.ippe.ired  at  Niiriniliern  in  \(*)Z. 

(.'iiiMR-. :  CB.,  Ii. 

kHfFKKSLi-..:  sliM,  no  7:  liariiiM,  iin.  hm  :  Hit- 
toruai  AftigiiziMr,  vol.  ii.  p.  14  ;  Sabin,  no.  31,  t'M. 

Italian.  —  /hurhionr  ilitia  l.nii^iauii.  Ki  n- 
dered  l>y  t'a.siniiro  Kresihot,  and  published  at 
Kologna  in  HkSo,  with  a  map. 

CoriK^  :  OB. 

RprKkKM-f^:  Shtii.nn.  4;  II.irriMf,  no.  157;  Salun, 
r.i.  .11,35'' :  l/isloriiiit  M,igii:imr.  vol.  ii.  |i.  (4<i;  e'arlcr- 
Rrnwn,  vol.  ii  no.  1,33(1;  'rern.iu.t,  no.  t,oii  ;  Lctlerc, 
no.  «no  ,  (10  fr.incs. 

An  abridgment  w.is  printed  in  //  (/(■«/<'  I'li- 
l^infc.  I'arma.  i'i<ji,\vith  a  map,  "  Nnova  Krantia 
e  I.uijiiana."     Vi.  Ilarrisse,  no.  365. 

In  this  earliest  work  of  Hennepin  the  Missis- 
sippi, il  will  he  seen  liv  the  map,  forms  no  cer- 
tain connection  with  the  flidf  of  Mexico,  but  is 
connected  bv  a  dotted  line,  and  there  is  no 
claim  for  explorations  further  south  thiin  the 
map  indicates.  Hennepin's  later  publications 
have  raised  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of   his 


iiariative  ol  diiacoveiieii  on  the  I'ppci  .Mioju. 
Rlppl.  llarriiMe  {im.  150I,  for  Inniiiner,  iia)» 
"  C'cttc  A'i/ittiii»  tie  l6Sj  n'enl  en  rralilr  ipi'iine 
pile  eopie  d'un  del  metnoireit  de  (avelier  ile 
U  Salle  ;  "  .ind  goes  on  to  diny  to  lleimepin  the 
priority  of  gi\ing  the  name  of  l.oniKi.ina  to  ihe 
country.  I..1  Salle  .mil  others  ol  hin  (onleni|Hi. 
raries  threw  mii  iiisinuationa  as  to  his  ver.icilv, 
or  at  least  laulioned  others  agaimtt  his  teiidency 
to  exaggerate,  (ff.  \eill,  /(V///«i,m  1/ //<•««.//«,) 
The  piiblii,ition  of  ,in  annuvinous  account  of 
l.a  .Salle's  whole  expedilimi  in  .Matgry's  />,',i>h- 
i;rfi<  ft  /;rii/i//.  If »«,/;/,  ,/, ,  /•iiiiifnis,  ha»  enabled 
I>r.  Shea,  in  his  editii  ii  o|  Hennepin,  to  contest 
Margry's  view*  i/l  Hennepin's  plagiarism,  and 
to  compare  the  two  narra.ives  critiiallv;  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  Henne- 
pin w.is  l.a  Salle's  scriln'  befoie  the>  parted, 
and  that  he  certainly  loniribuled  dirrcilv  or 
indirectly  to  l.a  S.ille's  despatches  what  pertains 
III  Hennepin's  siibsei|iient  inilepeudent  explora- 
tion,—  thus  making  the  borrowing  to  be  on  the 
part  of  the  anonvmous  writer,  who,  if  he  were 
l.a  Salle,  did  certainly  no  more  than  was  bctoni- 
ing  in  the  master  of  the  expedition  to  loinbine 
the  narr.itives  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  Shea's 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Margrv  document 
was  not  written  by  l.a  Salle,  but  by  some  com- 
piler in  I'aris,  who  u.seil  Hennepin's  printed 
book  rather  than  his  notes  or  manuscript  reports. 
Margrv  claims  that  this  A'l/ii/icii  o(h<itlli-  ilt 
l\>iltrfiisi'  ill-  l.ii  Siilli;  ill'  ifi^S  ,)  itfcSt,  was 
cimipiled  by  llernoii  for  presentation  to  (.'olberl. 
I'arkman  thinks,  ;is  opposrd  lo  Shea's  view, 
that  Hennepin  knew  of  the  dociiineni,  and  incor- 
porated many  passages  from  it  into  his  book  (/.iX 
SitUe.  pp.  150,  J(0).  I»r.  Shea  sided  with  the 
detractors  of  Hennepin  in  his  earlier  J>isiinrry 
i>/  llii-  Mississif<f<i :  but  In  this  later  book  he 
makes  fair  amends  for  what  he  now  ccmsiders 
his  hasty  conclusions  then.  I'f.  further  .Sparks's 
/.i/i  !•/  I. It  Salle,  ;ind  Ihe  Xoilli  Anuriinn  A'o 
liiti',  January,  1845.  Mr.  I'arkinan's  conclusion 
is  that  this  early  book  of  Hennepin  is  "icmi- 
par.itively  Inithful." 

II.   N(>lVI.I,I.Ii    HltcttlVKUTK. 

.•\c  cording  to  Hennepin's  own  storv,  some 
lime  .liter  his  lirsl  book  w.i-  published,  he  in 
ciirred  the  displeasuie  of  the  I'lovincial  of  his 
Order  by  refusing  to  return  to  .America,  and  w;is 
in  more  ways  than  one  so  pursued  by  his  supe- 
rior that  in  the  end  he  threw  himself  on  the 
favor  of  William  III.  of  England,  whom  he  had 
met  at  the  Hague.  Hennepin  searched  Amster- 
dam for  a  publisher  of  his  new  venture,  but  had 
to  lake  it  lo  I'trecht,  where  it  came  out,  in  \(*y;, 
with  a  fulsome  dedication  to  the  English  king 
Il  is  called  in  the  printed  tille  (the  engraved 
title  is  abridged)  :   Xoiinllf  J)i',oii-,irli-  il'iin  lih 
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MENNi     .S,    1697. 


•  This  is  an  extract  from  the  second  of  Hennepin's  maps.  Carte  ifun  frh  gram/  pays  entrc  le  JVoinniu 
Aftxifue  It  la  Mer  glanale,  dtdice  h  Guillaiime  III.  .  .  .  it  UtrtiihI.  The  sinio  plate  was  iiM-d  in  later  edi- 
tions 0698,  1704,  1711,  etc.l,  with  aiUlitions  of  nianv  names,  and  some  ti^ponrapliical  (liaiiues,  and  alterations 
u(  place  of  publication.     Tho!>e  of  iCyS  have  A  Ulreght  in  some  lases,  and  in  others  <>  Antstcrdam. 
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granJ  Pays,  situi  Jans  CAmfriijUt,  fntrt  le  Nou- 
veau  Mtxiifue  tt  la  M<-r  glaiia/e,  Utrecht,  1797, 
pp.  70,  506,  with  two  maps  and  two  plates,  one 
being  the  earliest  view  uf  Niagara  Falls,  as  given 
on  p.  861 

CoriEs  :  BA.,  CB..  HC. 

ReFEKCNCEb  :  .Sliea,  no.  1 :  Sabin,  no.  31, 341)  i  Ter- 
naui,  no.  1,095;  Harmsc,  no.  175;  Caiter-ltrown,  vol. 
iL  no.  i,5ij  :  Histarkai Ma/^azine,  toI.  ii.  p  34^) ;  Iteck- 
ford,  no.  67J,  tioughi  liy  Quariich,  and  advertised  by 
him  at  C^  4>* :  Stevens,  vol.  i.  no.  1,434  ;  Leclerc,  no. 
<)oi.  So  trancs  :  Harrassowitz,  Ca/aUjcttf,  1S83,  nti.  5S, 
JO  marks:  Brinler,  CaUJoguty  no.  4,4<)i.  It  is  usually 
priced  in  English  catalogues  ai  two  or  three  guineas. 

The  |K>rtions  repeated  in  this  liook  from  the 
Dcs,ri(<tion  de  la  Louisiane  arc  enlarged,  and  the 
"  Mecurs  des  .Sauvagcs  "  is  omitted. 

It  will  l>c  ohservcd  that  in  both  of  the  maps  of 
1697,  extracts  from  which  are  given  herewith, 
the  Mississippi  River  is  marked  as  continuing 
its  course  to  the  Gulf.  Tfiis  change  is  made  to 
iPu.stratc  an  inter|>olation  in  the  text  (pp.  J49- 
31;),  Ijorrowcd  from  Father  Membre's  Journal 
of  La  Salle's  descent  of  the  river,  as  given  in 
Le  Clerctj's  Premier  Etahlissement  tie  la  Foi,  p. 
153.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  La  Salle,  was  the 
first  to  jxiint  out  this  correspondence.  Mr. 
J.  U.  Perkins,  reviewing  Sparks's  l)ook  in  the 
\orth  Ameruan  Ke'.ie-.o  in  January,  1839  (re- 
printed in  his  Memoir  and  l\'ritinj;s,  vol.  ii.),  on 
the  ■'  Early  French  Travellers  in  the  West," 
referring  to  the  partial  statements  of  the  dis- 
trust of  Hennepin  in  .\ndrew  Ellicott's_/i'«/-«i//, 
and  in  .Stoddard's  Sketches  of  Leuisiano.  makes, 
for  the  lirst  time,  as  he  thinks,  a  thorougV  criti- 
cal statement  of  the  grountls  "for  thinking  the 
Re^erenJ  Father  :io  great  a  liar."  Further  elu- 
cidation of  the  supposed  theft  was  made  by  l)r 
Shea  in  his  Discoiery  of  the  Mississipf<i,  etc.,  p. 
105,  where,  p.  83,  he  translated  for  the  first  time 
into  English  Membre's  Journal.  The  Membre 
narrative  is  much  the  same  as  a  Relation  de  la 
Deeoiaerte  de  F Emhoitehure  de  la  Kri'iire  Missis- 
sif'fi,faite  par  le  Sieiir  de  la  Salle,  tannee  passee, 
1682,  i>rcserved  in  the  Archives  Scientifiques  ue 
la  Marine,  and  printed  in  Thomassy's  Ueohxie 
fratii]ue  de  la  l^ouisiane.  (iravier,  |).  180,  holds 
it  to  be  the  work  of  La  Salle  himself  (Koiniarc, 
Text  extlicatif  fviir  aceompai^ier  la  premiere 
flanche  historique  relative  h  la  Louisiane,  I'aris, 
1868 ;  cf.  Gravier's  .Vpiiendix,  no.  viii).  That 
there  was  a  fraud  on  Hennepin's  part  has  been 
generally  held  ever  since  Sparks  made  his  rep- 
resentations. Hancroft  calls  Hennepin's  jour- 
nal "  a  lie."  Itrodhead  calls  it  an  audacious 
falsehood.  Parkman  (Lit  Siille,  p.  226)  deems  it 
a  fabrication,  and  has  critically  examined  Henne- 
pin's inconsistencies.  Gravier  classes  his  narra- 
tive with  Gulliver'.s. 

The  excuse  given  in  the  Noiri'tllt  Dicotn-erte 
for  the  tardy  ap|>carance  of  this  Journal  is, 
that  fear  ut  the  hostility  of  La  Salle  having  pre- 


vented its  appearance  in  the  Description  de  la 
Louisiane,  that  explorer's  death  rendered  the 
suppression  of  it  no  longer  necessary.  It  is, 
moreover,  proved  that  passages  from  Le  Clercq 
are  also  appropriated  in  describing  the  natives 
and  the  capture  of  (Quebec  in  1628.  The  reply 
to  this  was  that  Le  Clercq  stole  from  a  copy  of 
Hennepin's  Journal,  which  had  been  lent  to  Le 
Roux  in  QuelH'c.  These  revelations  led  Shea 
seriously  to  question  in  his  Mississippi  if  Henne- 
pin had  ever  seen  the  upper  parts  of  that  river, 
and  to  sus|iect  that  Hennepin  may  have  learned 
what  he  wrote  from  l)ii  I.hut.  Harrisse,  p.  176, 
brings  forward  some  new  particulars  about  Hen- 
nepin's relations  with  Du  Lhut. 

Dr.  Shea's  later  views,  as  expressed  in  his 
English  translation  (1880)  of  the  Description  de 
la  Louisiane  (16S3),  is  that  Hennepin's  manu- 
script or  revamped  copy  of  his  earlier  book,  as 
prepared  for  the  printer  by  himself,  was  siili- 
jected  to  the  manipulations  of  an  ignorant  and 
treacherous  editor,  who  made  these  insertions 
to  produce  a  more  salable  book,  and  that  Hen- 
nepin was  not  responsible  for  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appeared.  Shea's  arguments  to  prove 
this  opposite  of  the  generally  received  opinion 
are  based  on  inherent  evidence  in  the  insertions 
that  Hennepin  could  not  have  written  them,  and 
on  the  material  evidences  of  these  ([uestionahle 
portions  of  the  book  having  been  ])rinted  at  a 
Liter  time  than  the  rest  of  it,  and  in  different 
type.  The  only  rejoinder  yet  m.ide  to  this  ex- 
culpation is  by  Mr.  E.  IJ.  Neill,  in  a  twct  on 
The  iVritin^s  of  Louis  Hennepin,  read  Ixjfore  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  in  Noveinlxir,  18S0, 
in  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "  noth- 
ing has  Ix-en  discovered  to  change  the  verdict 
of  two  centuries,  that  Louis  Hennepin,  Kecol 
lect  Franciscan,  was  deficient  in  Christian  man- 
hood." 

The  Xoinvlle  D^eouverte  was  reset  and  re- 
issued in  169S  at  Amsterdam,  with  the  same 
maps  ami  a  new  title. 

Copies:  OB.,  Ii. 

Rkkkhe.vcks  :  .Slit  1,  no,  1 ;  Sabin,  no.  31,350;  Har. 
risse,  no.  i7i>;  Temaux,  no.  1,110;  O'Callaghan,  no. 
1,073  ;  N'uller,  i.'^77,  no.  3,^166  ;  Sparks,  Gi/d/tfjfwr  no. 
1,111  ;  Rich,  iS32,  HI. ;  Carter- Brown,  vol.  Ii.  no.  ii5jS; 
Histaricat  Magazint,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  346. 

There  was  another  edition,  l'ova);e  ou  Aon 
relic  Decouverte,  at  Amsterdam  in  1704,  with  the 
same  maps  and  additional  plates,  to  which  was 
appended  La  Horde's  I'oyage. 

Copies  :  BA,  CB. 

References:  Shea.no.s;  Sabin,  no.  31,352  ;  Rich, 
1S30,  no.  8;  Historical  Mitgazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  347 1 
Heckford,  no.  676 ;  Leclerc,  no.  905,00  francs  ;  Stevens, 
vol.  i.  no.  1,436;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  no.  5a. 

The  Hague  and  Leyden  editions  of  the  same 
year  (1704)  had  an  engraved  title.  Voyage  curicux 
.  .  ,  qiii  contient  une   Xottvelle   Dhouiertc,  but 
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were  evidently  from  the  same  type,  and  also 
have  the  La  Borde  appended. 


CoptKs :  OB.,  li.,  HOM. 

KBrmiKNCKs :   Shea,  nos.  4,  j ; 
Hiilorical  Magatine,  vol.  ii,  15 


Sabin,  no.  31,351 ; 


,  of  the  same 


The  Amsterdam  edition  of  1711  wa.s  called 
Vi'Viigcs  (iiriiiix  ft  nouTdtiix  dc  MfssU'urs  licit- 
iicfin  I't  tie  III  Horde,  with  ol>long  title,  folded  in, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  difference  from  the 
1704  editions. 

CopiKs:  BA.,  OB.,  HO. 

Kkkkkhncks:  She.i,  no.  0  ;  Sabin,  no.  31,354  ;  Car- 
ter-ilrown,  vol.  iii,  no.  153. 

In  1712  another  Amsterdam  edition  was 
called  \'oyagc  011  Xoindli:  Dccoiivcrti-. 

Copy:  OB. 

Rekbrknchs:  Shea,  no.  7;  Sabin,  no  31,355  ;  A/ij- 
torical  Magnzini,  vol.  ii.  p.  347  ;  Carter- Itrown,  vol.  iii. 
no.  168:  Stevens,  vol.  i.  no.  1,43s, 

Hennepin's  book  also  appeared  in  the  third 
edition,  at  Amsterdam  (1737),  of  Hernard's  AV- 
citi'il  de  I'oyaj^fs  au  Nord,  vol.  ix.,  with  a  map 
called  "  Le  Cours  du  Heuve  Mississipi,  1737." 
Cf.  Shea,  no.  8 ;  Sabin,  no.  4,936 ;  Historical 
.Magazine,  ii.  25.  It  also  appeared  at  .Amster- 
dam in  1720,  in  /delations  de  la  Louisiane  et  du 
h'leuve  Mississippi  (Dufosse,  1878,  no.  4,577),  and 
again  in  1737  in  connection  with  a  translation 
of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (Dr.  O'CalKighan  in 
Historical  Magazine,  ii.  24).  An  abridgment 
appeared  in  Paris,  in  1720,  under  the  title.  De- 
scription de  la  Louisiane,  par  le  C/ie^'alier  Bonre- 
fos,  pp.  45  (I.enox  in  Historical  Magazine,  ii.  25). 

The  following  translations  may  be  noted  ;  — 

Ilirrcil.  —  I.  Nieuwe  Ontdekkinge,  etc.,  Am- 
sterdam, i()99. 

Copv :  OB. 

Rkfbkhncbs  :  Shea,  no.  9 ;  Sabin,  no.  31,359  :  Har* 
risse,  no.  183. 

2.  A'ieuive  Entdekkinge,  etc.,  Amsterdan),  1 702. 
It  follows  the  1697  French  edition,  »vith  the 
same  maps  and  plates,  and  has  Capine's  book 
on  the  Spanish  West  Indies  appended. 

Copies  :  BA.,  OB.,  L. 

Kkpekencks:  Shea,  no.  lo;  Sabin,  no.  31,360; 
Lenox  in  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  25  ;  MuUer, 
1S70,  no.  911,  and  1S77,  no.  1,397  ',  Brinley,  no.  4,493  ; 
O'Callaghan,  no.  1,076;  Carter-ltrown,  vol.  iii.  no.  33. 

3.  Acnmerkelyke  I'oyagic,  etc.,  Leydcn,  1704. 

Copv:  OB. 

Reff.kences:  Shea,  no.  11;  Sabin.  no.  31,361; 
C.vtcr-Hrown,  vol.  iii.  nos.  53,  54;  Stevens,  vol.  i.  no. 
1,4.17  ;  Muller,  1870,  no.  913,  and  1877,  no.  1,398. 

4.  Aanmerkkelyke  I'oyagie,  etc.,  Rotterdam, 
1704.  It  is  usually  found  with  Benzoni's  IVest- 
Indise  I'oyagien,  and  also  in  Van  der  Aa's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages,  1704. 

Copies  :  O.,  OB.,  Ii. 

References:  Shea,  nos.  11,  13;  S.ibin,  no.  31,362; 
Lpnox  in  Histaricat  Mitgatine,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 


J.  Nieuwe  Ontdekkinge,  etc.  Amsterdam, 
1723. 

Ciipv  ;  OB. 

KKKERr..:LRs:  Shea,  no.  14  :  Sabin,  no.  31,363. 

I'A'c.l.lsll.  —  Discor,'ery  of  a  Liirge,  A'icli,  and 
Plentiful  Country,  etc.,  London,  17:0 

Corius :  BA.,  OB.,  HO. 

Kekerencks  :  shea,  no-  2  :  Sabin,  nos.  30,247, 
3>,373;  Historical  Alagazitu,  vol.  i.  p.  347;  Rich,  no. 
Ii  :  Carter-ltrown,  vol.  iii.  no.  267. 

This  is  an  abridgment. 

(IKRMA.N. —  I.  Ncue  Entdecknng,  etc.  Bre- 
men, i6(;9. 

Cni'iKs .  OB.,  Ij. 

Rhfhhknchs  :  Shea,  no-  15:  Historical  Magazine, 
vol-  i.  p.  347,  vol.  ii.  p  25;  Sabin,  no.  31,367;  Carter- 
Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,572  ;  Harrisse,  no.  1S5;  Stevens, 
vol.  i.  no.  1,435. 

2.  Heschreihung  der  Grosser  Flusse  Mississipi. 
Dritte  Aujiage,  Leipzig,  1720. 

Cop\  :  Ii. 

Rbferbncbs:  Lenox  in  Historicac  Afagazint,  \o\. 
ii.  p.  25. 

3.  A'eiie  A'eise  Beschreibung,  etc.,  NUrnberg, 

"739 

Copy:  OB. 

Rkferbsces:  Shea,  no.  16  ;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii. 
no.  604- 

4.  Neue  Entdeckung,  etc.,  Bremen,  1742. 

Copy  :  OB. 

Referknce:   Carter-ltrown,  vol.  iii.  no.  708. 

Spanish.  —  Kela^ion,  etc.,  Brusselas,  i6f)<). 

Copies  :  HC,  CB.,  Ij.  An  abridgment  by  Sebas- 
tian Fernandez  de  Medrano. 

Refrrknces:  Shea,  no.  1  ;  Sabin,  no.  31,374;  Car- 
ler-Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,573  ;  Lenox  in  Historical 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  25  ;  Ternaux,  no.  1,126. 

It  has  the  same  map  with  the  1697  French 
edition,  with  an  Italian  label,  "  Carta  geografica 
de  un  Pais,"  etc.,  pasted  over  the  French  title. 


III.  NOUVEAU   VOYAGE. 

It  has  been  customary  to  bestow  upon  this 
volume  a  similar  distrust  as  uimn  the  preceding; 
but  Dr.  Shea  contends  that  the  luckless  treat- 
ment of  the  A'ouvelle  Dccouverte  by  a  presumptu- 
ous editor  was  also  repeated  with  this.  It  was 
entitled,  A\iuveau  I'oyaf^e  d'un  Pais  plus  grand 
ijiie  PF.iirope,  Utrecht,  1698.  The  work  was 
made  up  from  Le  Clercq,  and  included  the  trea- 
tise on  the  Indians  which  had  been  oinitted  in 
the  A'ouTelle  DJcouTerte,  of  which  this  volume 
may  be  considered  the  supplement. 

Copirs:  BA.,  CB. 

References:  Shea,  no.  i ;  Sabin,  no.  31.351  ;  Car 
ter-Brown,  vol.  ii   no.  1,537;   Harrisse,  no.  177;  Beck 
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fiiril,  no.  677,  bought  by  Quaritch,  who  priced  it  at 
£4  4t. ;  Leclerc,  no.  904,  70  francs ;  Rich,  no.  455  ; 
Temaux.  no.  1,111. 

The  .Vciriuiii  I'oydf,;-  wns  also  iticliidcd  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  second  (1720)  and  third 
(1734)  editions  of  the  A'fciifi/  ik  I'l'yiii^vs  mi 
A'l'i-i/,  published  by  liernard  it  Amsterdam.  Cf. 
Shea,  i  and  3. 


It  was  also  issued  in  the  following  transla- 
tions :  — 

Dutch.  —  Engraved  th\e,  A'eysc  Joor  iiit-iiwe 
Oiuiekic  Lanilt-ii.  Printed  title,  Aciimcnktlyci-e 
Ilislcrische  Keijs  licschry^'iiii^c,  Utrecht,  1698. 
The  map  reads,  "  Carte  d'un  Xouveau  Monde 
cntre  le  Nouveau  Me.vique  et  la  Mer  glaciale. 
Gasp.  Bonttals  fecit." 

CnriEs:  BA.,  CB. 

References:     .Shea,    no.  4 ;     Sabin,    no.    31. ,158; 
Carter-IJrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,539,  with  fac-simile  of  title; 


Hisliirical  Mitgatiut,  vol.  ii.  p.  .347 ;  Harritse,  na 
179;  Triimel,  no.  415:  U'Callaghaii,  no.  1,075:  Muller, 
1S77,  no.  i,39f). 

English. —  In  the  Archirologiu  Americana, 
vol.  i. 

German,  i.  —  A'eiK  A'tisf  Htsi/irciliuiit;,  tih-r- 
set%t  Jurch  M.J.  (J.  Liiiii;eii,  liremeii,  1698. 

C.ifv:  CB. 

RKn-iKBMHs:  Shea,  no.  5.;  Sabin, 
no.  3 1.3^'5  ;  TtTnaux,  no.  1,049,  of  doubt- 
ful date;  HarrishC,  no.  165;  Carter- 
Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,540. 

2.  Kiisiii  iiiiil  sctlschine  Bcf^cbtii- 
hcitciu  etc.,  liremcn,  1742. 

References  :   Shea,  no.  6 ;  Sabin, 

no.  3l,3(.q. 

IV.  COMHINATION. 

The  A'ouvi-lU  Dh-onvcrte  and  the 
A'oinitiu  I'l'viigf  were  combined  in 
an  English  translation  issued  under 
the  following  title  :  A  luti' DisaKt-iy 
pf  (I  I  'list  CoiDitry  ill  Amfriai,  ex- 
/eiii/iiii;  ti/nnv  Jour  tlioiisniul  niiUs 
lvt-,iViii  .i\'(">'  Fraiiff  niii/  A'l'i'  J/i.t- 
;Vc,  etc.,  London,  i6gS.  It  con- 
tains—  part  i.,  a  translation  of  the 
A'oin'ilh'  J)i'ii>ini-rtt' ;  part  ii.,  in 
smaller  type  and  new  i)aging,  a 
version  of  the  A'oinYiiti  I'l'Vii/y  ;  the 
rest  of  the  volume  in  the  type  of 
l)art  i.  and  continuing  its  paging, 
being  an  account  of  Martpiette's 
voy.iges.  Another  edition  of  the 
same  year  shows  a  slight  change 
of  title,  with  alterations  in  ])art  i. 
and  part  ii.  rewritten.  .Still  another 
issue  conforms  in  title  to  the  ear- 
liest, but  in  body,  with  a  slight 
correction,  to  the  second  edition. 
The  engraved  title  of  the  first  edi- 
tion is  given  herewith.  This  |)ic- 
ture  is  a  re-engraving  reversed  of 
the  one  on  the  title  of  the  .Volatile 
Dctoinertc  ol  1697. 

Copies:   BFL.,  CB.,  HC. 

Refekences:  Sliea,nos.  1,2.3;  Sabin,  nos.  31,370, 
31,371;  Temaux,  nos.  i.oio,  1,119:  H Utorkal  Maj^ii' 
ziiie^  vol.  i.  p.  347  ;  Field,  Indian  Bibliography,  no. 
6S5  ;  Carter- Ilrown,  vol.  ii.  nos.  1,535,  1,53';;  Rich, 
no.  45f> ;  Briiiley,  no.  4,492  ;  Harrisse,  no.  iSi  ;  il/c«- 
zits  Catalogue^  no.  915. 

In  the  ne.xt  year  (1699)  there  was  a  reprint 
of  the  second  issue  of  the  preceding  year. 

Copy    BA. 

Referknces  :  She.i,  no.  4  ;  Sabin,  no.  31,372  ;  O'Cal 
laghan,  no.  1.074;  and  Historical  SUgazine,  vol.  ii 
p.  74  ;  Mcnzies,  no.  916. 


AmeritiVia, 


BARON    LA    HONTAN. 


A   RinLU)GKAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTE   UV   THE   EDITOR. 


Li   \>\ 


LA  IIONTAX,  a  young  Gascon,  born  about 
l667i  had  come  to  I'anada  in  i6Sj,  and 
from  being  a  common  soldier,  liad  by  his  ability 
rise!)  loan  otticfr's  position.  He  became  a  fa- 
vorite of  Krontenac,  and  was  selected  by  him  to 
bear  the  despatch  to  I'aris  which  conveyed  an 
account  of  I'hips's  failure  before  (Quebec  in  1C90. 
He  was  not  long  after  made  deputy-governor  of 
riacentia,  where  he  quarrelled  with  his  superior 
and  lied  to  France  ;  and  here,  fearing  arrest,  he 
was  obliged  to  escape  beyond  its  boundaries. 
After  the  I'eace  of  Ryswick  he  sought  reinstate- 
ment, but  was  not  successful ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  his  book,  which  he  now  published,  was  in 
some  measure  the  venting  of  his  spleen.  It 
appeared  in  1703,  at  La  Have,  as  Xoii^iuiiix  Vov- 
a:,vs iliiiis rAmcriiiiit' scptcnIrioihiU;  qui iontii-niieiit 
line  Kchition  tics  i/iff\'i\-iis  J\iif'lts  i/iw  y  luihitciit, 
in  two  volumes  (the  second  entitled  Mcmoircs  ilc 
r.-lmaii/iii'  sc{>tciitrioiiiili\  on  hi  suite  dcs  Voya^^cs), 
with  twenty-six  maps  and  plates  (Sabin,  vol.  .\. 
nos.  38,635-38,638;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  no.  36; 
(Juaritch,  25  shillings ;  Lcclerc,  no.  737, 40  francs). 
Another  edition,  in  somewhat  larger  type  and 
better  engravings,  with  a  vignette  in  place  of 
the  sphere  on  the  title,  appeared  the  same  year. 
Hr.  Shea  is  inclined  to  think  this  the  author- 
ized edition,  and  the  other  a  pirated  one,  with 
reversed  cuts.  La  Hontan,  being  in  London, 
superintended  an  edition  published  there  the 
>ame  year  in  English,  called  Xi-i.<  ]'oyiigcs  to 
Xorlli  Amcriiii  (in  Harvard  College  Library;  cf. 
DrinUy  dittilogiie,  no.  1011  Field,  Indian  Bib- 
lio!;riiphy,  no.  852 ;  Carter-Drown,  vol.  iii.  no. 
39),  likewise  in  two  volumes,  but  containing  in 
addition  a  Dialogue  between  La  Hontan  and  a 
Huron  Indian  (the  Rat),  which  had  not  been  in- 
-ludcd  in  the  Hague  edition,  and  which  was 
the  vehicle  of  some  religious  scepticism.  There 
Were  thirteen  plates  in  vol.  i.,  and  eleven  in  vol. 
ii.,  and  La  Hontan  speaks  of  them  as  being  much 
better  than  those  of  the  Holland  edition  (Sabin, 
vol.  .\.  no.  38,644).  This  same  Dialogue  was 
issued  separately  the  ne.tt  year  (1704)  at  Amster- 
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dam  in  French,  —  Diahi^Hc  dii  Baron  di  La 
J  Ionian  et  d'nn  Saii<a^i;e  dans  rAmi-riqiic  ;  and 
also,  with  a  changed  title  {^Supplement  aux  \'oy- 
axes  dii  Baton  La  Hontan),  as  the  third  volume 
or  "suite"  of  the  l'oyaf;es,  and  sometimes  with 
added  pages  devoted  to  travels  in  Portugal  and 
Denmark  (S.abin,  vol.  .x.  nos.  38,633,  38,634, 
38,637;  Field,  no.  853;  Leclerc,  nos.  73S,  739; 
Mullcr,  Boots  on  Ainenea,  1872,  no.  S64).  These 
editions  are  found  with  the  dates  also  of  1704 
and  1705.  What  is  called  a  "seconde  Edition, 
revue,  corrigee,  ct  augmentee,"  with  twenty- 
.seven  |)lates  (but  not  from  the  same  coppers, 
however,  with  the  earlier  issues),  and  omitting 
the  "Carte  gencrale,"  appeareil  likewise  at  La 
Have  in  1705  and  1706.  This  is  professedlv 
"almost  recast,  to  make  the  style  more  pure, 
concise,  and  simple,  with  the  Dialogues  rewrit- 
ten." The  Denmark  .and  Portugal  voyage  being 
omitted,  it  is  brought  within  two  volumes,  the 
second  of  which  is  still  called  Menioires,  etc. 
( Carter- lirown,  vol.  iii.  no.  68).  There  were 
later  French  editions  in  1707,  1709,  and  171 5, 
and  at  Amsterdam  in  1721,  with  the  "suite," 
dated  1728,  thiee  volumes  in  all,  and  sometimes 
all  three  are  dated  1728 ;  and  still  other  editions 
are  dated  1731  and  1741  (Sabii,  vol.  .\.  no. 
38,640,  who  says  ii  's  (piite  impossible  to  make 
a  clear  statement  of  all  the  varieties  of  these 
several  editions;  Carter-lirown,  vol.  iii.no.  689). 
The  English  version  appeared  again  at  London 
in  1735  (-Menzies,  no.  1,178;  Hrinley,  no.  101; 
.Sabin,  vol.  x.  nos.  38,645,  38,646,  who  says  there 
are  various  imprints  ;  and  it  is  also  included  in 
Pinkerton's  l'oyai;es,  vol.  .\iii.).  There  are  also 
a  German  edition,  I'>es  beruhmten  llerrn  Baron 
dc  La  Hontan  Xeiieste  A'eisen,  1709  (Sabin,  vol.  x. 
no.  38,647  ;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  no.  123;  Ste- 
vens, Bib/.  Hist.,  no.  2,505),  and  a  Dutch,  Reizen 
van  den  Baron  van  La  Hontan,  1739  (Sabin,  vol. 
X.  no.  38,648;  Stevens,  no.  2,506). 

The  book  is  thought  to  have  been  edited 
by  Nicolas  Gueudeville ;  or  at  least  his  hand 
is   usually   recognized   in    the   customary   third 
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I  This  is  the  western  part  of  tlie  Cartt  Generale  de  Canada,  which  appeared  in  the  Nouveaux  Voyages, 
La  Haye,  1709,  vol.  ii.,  and  was  re-engraved  in  his  Mimoircs,  Amsterdam,  1741,  vol.  iii. 
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1  A  middle  section  from  l-.is  "  Carte  G^n^rale  de  Canada,"  in  his  Nouveaux  VoyiJi;es,  La  Haye,  1709,  vol. 
ii. ;  re-engraved  in  the  Amsterdam,  1741,  edition  of  the  Mimoires,  vol.  iii. 
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viilunic  of  some  "f  the  editions.     Faribault  (p.  Corneillc's  (/ivfrii^^/iii/ />/i7/i>«<»n>,  the  accounts 

7<i)  says  that  a  iHioksilIcr  in  Amsterdam   knew  given  o'  La  Ilnnlan's  Kiviere  l^iifiue  are  inmr- 

that   the    I)ialoniie  w;.s   a(Uled  l)y  (.li'-udcville,  porati  d.    As  early  as  1715-1716  there  was  a  gen- 

in  whose  ,///.;,.,  Amsterdam,  1719,  as  well  as  in  eral  discrediting  of  the  story  of  La  llontan,  as 


o 
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1  A  fac-similc  of  the  frontispiece  to  La  Hontan's  New  Voyages,  London,  1703.  It  was  less  carefully 
drawn  in  the  re-engravins  of  smaller  size  for  the  Mimoircs  <lc  rAmirique,  vol.  ii.,  Amsterdam ;  and  still  anoUiei 
plate  of  the  same  map  will  be  found  in  the  1709  and  171;  La  Have  editions. 
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*lll  lie  seen  liy  letter*  .iddreimeil  liv  llnbe  to  Dc 
I'lxle,  tlu-  Krenili  (;i'<igr.i|ihcr,  anil  |>rint('cl  in  the 
///i/cr/ii//  A/ii^iiziiti,  ill.  jji,  2jj(  lull  the  Kng- 
li.th  KeoKr-M'^^*''-  Herman  Mull,  in  hix  mapii  lie- 
tweeti  1710  ami  1720,  was  unilir  l.i  llonlan'it 
inHuence.  Another  Knglixh  iartc>){ra|ihcr,  jnhn 
Senex  (1710),  acceptcil  the  l.a  llniiiafi  story 
with  consliUrahlc  hesitation,  anti  later  rejected 
't.  |)aniel  (Oxe,  in  his  Ciiro/iinti  (i;;;),  (juitc 
unreservedly  accepted  it ;  and  the  Long  Kiver 
appears)    an    Moinguna    in    Topple'*    A.'liis,    in 

I7J3' 

The  (IcrmanjieoKrapher,  ilomann.of  Niirem- 
lierg.  was  in  some  degree  intliienced ;  and  the 
French  lartographer  I  )e  I'lsle  sometimes  ac- 
cepted these  alleged  discoveries,  and  again  dis- 
carded them  ;  hnt  the  care(ul  work  of  llellin,  in 
Charlevoix's  Xoinrlle  /•'riitui.  i\\i\  much  to  rele- 
gate La  llontan  to  oblivion.  Charlevoix  himself 
says:  "The  great  liln'rty  which  La  llontan  gives 
his  pen  has  contributed  greatly  to  make  his  iNiok 
read  by  people  not  informed  to  separate  Irulh 
from  falsehood.  It  fa, Is  to  teach  the  well-in- 
formed, and  confuses  others.  The  episode  of  the 
voyage  up  the  Long  Kiver  is  as  fabulous  as  the 
Karataria  of  Sancho  Tan^a."  (Cf.  Shea's  ed., 
i.  86,  with  .Shea's  note,  iii.  j86.)  The  L<mg 
River  .some  years  later,  however,  figured  in  the 
map  which  illustrates  Samuel  Engel's  Extraili 


nuu^nnh  ./</  l'i<vitgts  faits  lians  It!  f^trtifs  stfltn- 
Iriomilis,  published  at  Lausanne,  and  again  in 
17(15,  and  .igain  in  I77<>.  and  of  which  there  is 
also  a  (ierman  translation.  At  a  later  date 
Carver  aciepleil  the  accoimis  of  this  western 
river  as  genuine,  and  ideiitltied  it  with  the  St. 
I'eter's, —  a  belief  which  Long  again,  in  his  /.>• 
fttlition  l,>  St.  /'ilir<  A'nii,  whollv  rejected.  (Cf. 
also  (.  II.  I'erkins  in  the  .\\'>//i  Am(rii,in  AV- 
vii-iv  (iS,V)»,vol.  xlvili.  no.  ()S,  where  it  is  thought 
possible;  and  the  paper  by  II.  Scadding  in  the 
C'limii/iiiii  Ji'iirtuil,  id  series,  vol.  xiii.  jip.  J40, 
396.)  I'arkman  expresses  the  present  view  of 
scholars  when  he  says  (/.</  .Si///.-,  p.  45S)  th.ii 
La  llontan's  acconnt  of  the  Long  River  is  a 
sheer  fabrii  alioii ;  but  he  did  not,  like  Hen- 
nepin, aild  slander  and  plagiarism  to  mendacitv. 
.Again,  in  his  h'ronltiuu  (p.  105),  he  calls  la 
llontan  "a  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  for  he 
had  the  caustic,  sceptical,  and  mocking  spint 
which  a  century  later  marked  the  approach  of 
the  great  Revolution.  He  usiuilly  told  the  truth 
when  he  had  no  motive  to  do  otherwise,  and  yet 
was  capable  at  times  of  prodigious  mendacity," 
for  his  account  of  what  "  he  smv  in  the  colonv  is 
cummunly  in  accord  with  the  best  contemporary 
evidence  "  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
view,  (iravier  speaks  of  La  llontan  as  "de 
bonne  foi  et  de  jugement  sain  " '. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THE  JESUITS.   RKCOLLECTS,   AND   THE   INIJIANS. 


UV  JOHN   GILMAKY    SlIKA.    I.L.D. 


AT  the  time  of  tlie  tliscovcry  of  this  portion  of  tlie  northern  continent, 
the  missionary  spirit  was  activ*.-  in  the  Cathohc  Church.  Th^  'ibors 
of  the  earlier  monks  had  been  revived  and  continued  in  the  East  by  the 
new  zeal  of  the  orders  of  friars,  especially  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
{•"athcrs.  The  earlier  voyages  of  explorations  from  Cabot's  day  were  accom- 
panied by  priests;  and  as  soon  as  the  condition  and  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  known,  projects  were  formed  for  their  conversion.  This  work 
was  looked  upon  as  a  duty  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  as 
well  as  by  the  hierarchy  and  religious  orders.  Coeval  with  the  Spanish  and 
French  attempts  to  settle  on  the  coast,  were  missionary  efforts,  often  pushed 
with  wonderful  zeal  and  courage  far  into  the  interior  by  intrepid  apostles, 
who,  trusting  their  lives  to  Indian  guides,  sought  fields  of  labor. 

The  mission  lines  on  the  map  meet  and  cross,  as,  undeterred  by  the 
death  of  pioneers,  others  took  up  the  task.  In  1526,  Dominicans  reared  a 
chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  James  in  Virginia;  in  1539,  the  Italian  Fran- 
ciscan Mark,  from  Nice,  penetrated  to  New  Mexico;  and  soon  after.  Father 
I'adilla,  of  the  same  order,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians  near  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  By  1559  Dominicans  were  traversing  the  territories  of 
the  Mobilian  tribes  from  I'cnsacola  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  when  Melcndcz 
founded  St.  Augustine,  it  became  a  mission  centre  whence  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries threaded  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  banks 
of  the  Rappahannock,  before  they  left  that  field  to  the  Franciscans,  who 
dotted  Florida  and  Georgia  with  their  mission  chapels. 

The  same  spirit  was  seen  pervading  France,  where  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  of  the  New  World  was  regarded  as  a  duty  of  the  highest  order. 
One  of  the  first  traces  that  we  find  of  French  voyages  to  the  northern 
coast  is  the  mention  in  an  early  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  EusebiflKrtiv 
1508,  that  Indians  who  had  been  brought  from  the  new-found  land  received 
baptism  within  the  walls  of  a  cathedral  in  France. 

Though  the  introduction  of  Calvinism  led  to  the  destruction  of  many  a 
convent  and  shrine,  and  thinned  by  death  the  ranks  of  the  mission  orders, 
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the  zeal  f<ir  tlic  conversion  of  the  Indians  survived  tlie  wars' of  reli|Tion. 
Soon  after  I'oiitrincoiirt  bc^'an  his  ^cttlenient  in  Acadia,  it  was  made  a 
reproach  to  him  that  notiiin^  had  been  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  llto  I'opc,  as  if  to  put  the  fact  of  his 
orthodoxy  heyond  all  ipiestion ;  and  when  it  was  proposeil  to  send  out 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  labor  .inion^'  the  Indians,  he  causeil  twent)-five  of 
the  natives  to  be  baptized  in  token  of  his  zeal  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 

The  establishment  of  a  Jesuit  mission  was,  however,  decided  upon.  ( ••! 
the  iJthofJune,  Kill,  I-alhers  Peter  Mi.ird  and  linemond  Masse  reaclml 
Tort  Koyal.  Some  ditViculties  had  been  thrown  in  their  way,  and  j)ther-. 
met  them  in  die  petty  settlement.  They  turned  at  once  to  study  the 
Micm.ic  l.mt,'iiat;e,  so  as  to  be^iii  their  mission  labors  amou}^  that  nation 
of  Al^onquins.  The  a^;ed  .Membertou,  who  had  acipiired  some  French, 
was  their  interpreter  and  first  convert.  Hiard  visited  all  the  coast  as  far  a> 
the  Kennebec,  and  tried  to  ^jive  some  ideas  of  Christianit)'  to  the  Abena- 
kis  on  that  river.  I-'imlin^,'  that  little  could  be  done  at  I'ort  Royal,  where 
the  settlers  hampered  rather  than  aideil  their  efforts,  the  Jesuits  i)rojected 
an  independent  mission  settlement  elsewhere.  Their  protector,  Madame 
<le  (iuercheville,  obtained  from  the  l-'rench  kin^'  a  j^rant  of  all  the  coast 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  I'lorida.  A  vessel  was  sent  out,  the  missionaries 
were  taken  on  board,  and  a  settlement  was  bet,nin  on  Mount  Desert  Islanil. 
There  a  cross  was  planted,  and  Ma.ss  said  at  a  rustic  altar.  Hut  the  Jesuits 
were  not  to  carry  out  their  mission  |)rojects.  ICn^'lish  vessels  under  Ari;all, 
from  X'ir^'ini.i,  attacked  the  ship  and  settlement  of  St.  Savior;  a  Jesuit  la)- 
brother  was  killed  ;  the  rest  of  the  settlers  were  sent  to  I*" ranee  or  carried 
prisoners  to  \'ir^'inia.  Thus  ended  the  first  Jesuit  mission  be^un  under 
French  auspices.' 

Meanwhile  Champlain  had  succeeded  in  est;tblishini,'  a  settlement  on  tin 
St.  Lawrence,  and  had  penetrated  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  rapids  of 
the  Ottawa.  On  all  sides  were  tribes  "  livinj^  like  brute  beasts,  without  law, 
without  relipjion,  without  God."  His  reli^'ious  zeal  was  cpiickcned;  fur 
Quebec  itself  was  destitute  of  ministers  of  reli^'ion.  The  Recollects,  a 
reformed  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  were  invited  to  enter  the  fielil. 
They  accepted  the  mission,  and  in  ^L^y,  161 5,  four  of  the  Gray  Friars  landeil 
at  Quebec.  Father  John  Dolbeau  at  once  bej^an  a  mission  amon^  the 
Monta^nais,  —  the  tribe  occupyinj^  that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valle\-, 
—  and  wintered  with  them  in  their  wandering  hunter  life,  enduriny  all  its 
hardships,  and  learning  their  lan^ua^'e  and  ideas.  The  friendly  Wyandots, 
from  the  shores  of  a  far  distant  lake,  were  the  tribe  assigned  to  Father 
Joseph  Ic  Caron,  and  to  the  palisaded  towns  of  this  more  civilized  race  he 
boldly  ventured,  without  waiting  for  Champlain.  In  the  summer  of  161 5 
he  set  up  his  altar  in  a  new  bark  lodjje  in  the  Huron  town  of  Caragoului, 
near  Thunder  Bay,  and  began  to  learn  a  new  strange  tongue,  so  as  to  teach 
the  flock  around  him. 

'  [See  chapter  iv.  —  Eu.] 
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The  Recollects  hail  thiin  undertaken  to  evangelize  two  racc»,  who,  with 
their  kindred,  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mississippi,  fronj  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  to  the  IVo/.en  lantls  of  the  listpiiniaux.  Their  lannuaj;es, 
ditVerin^  from  all  known  to  lUiropean  scholars  in  vocabularj-,  forms,  .md 
the  construction  of  sentences,  offered  incredible  ililhculties.  The  iileas 
these  Indians  held  of  a  future  state  >\ere  so  obscure,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  enoutjh  of  natural  reli^jion  by  which  to  lead  them  to  the  revealeil. 
I'rojjress  was  naturally  slow,  —  there  w.is  more  to  discouraj^e  than  to  cheer. 
.Still  the  Franciscans  labored  on;  and  thoujjh  their  number  was  limited 
to  six,  they  had  in  \62$  five  missions  at  Tailousac,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers, 
.unon^j  the  Nipissin^s,  and  in  the  Huron  country. 

i'indin^j  that  the  mission  field  in  New  France  recjuired  an  order  bound 
to  less  scrupulous  poverty  th.ui  their  own,  the  Recollect,  of  Paris  invited 
the  Jesuits  to  aid  them.  l-.nemond  M.isse,  of  the  u  ifortunate  Acadian 
mission,  with  Charles  Lalemant  and  John  de  Hrebeuf,  came  over  in  16J5. 
The  old  opposition  to  the  order  was  renewed.  Tlu  Jesuits  were  home- 
less, till  the  Recollects  opened  the  doors  of  their  convent  to  them.  Com- 
manding resources  from  intluential  friends,  they  soon  bet,'an  to  build, 
.uul  broutjht  over  men  to  swell  the  settlement  and  cultivate  the  pround. 
They  joined  the  Recollects  in  the  missions  already  foundei',  profiting; 
by  their  experience.  This  enabled  the  Church  to  extend  its  missions. 
l"ather  Joseph  de  la  Roche  d'Aillon,  leaving'  the  Ihirons,  struck  south- 
westerly, and  founded  a  mission  amonj;  the  Neutral  Nation,  ai)parently 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  urged  his  countrymen  to  open 
direct  communication  by  w.iy  of  Lake  Ontario  with  that  fertile  part  of 
the  country. 

The  little  colony  at  Quebec  was,  however,  on  the  verge  of  starvation ; 
and  after  once  baffling  the  Knglish,  Champlain  surrendered  in  1629,  and 
the  missions  of  the  Recollects  and  Jesuits  came  to  a  close.  A  mere  hand- 
ful of  converts  was  all  the  reward  of  their  long  and  zealous  labors,  and 
these  they  were  r^  npclled  to  leave  exposed  to  the  danger  of  lapsing  back 
into  their  original  heathendom. 

We  cannot  trace  very  distinctly  the  system  adopted  by  the  Recollects 
and  their  Jesuit  auxiliaries  during  this  first  period  of  mission  labor  in 
Canada.  Their  usual  course  was  to  rcn.ain  during  the  pleasant  months 
at  the  French  posts,  —  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Tadousac,  —  attending 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  French  and  of  the  Indians  who  encamped 
near  by  for  trade,  and  then  to  follow  an  Indian  band  on  its  winter  hunt. 
The  Recollects  spoke  despondingly.  Some  young  men  were  taken  to 
I'rance  and  instructed  there,  —  one,  Peter  Anthony,  having  the  Prince  de 
Guimemi  as  his  sponsor  in  baptism.  Hut  they  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  young  for  any  prolonged  instruction,  and  they  hesitated  to 
baptize  adults,  except  in  case  of  danger  of  death. 

In  the  Huron  country  Father  Nicholas  Viel  succeeded  Le  Caron,  and 
had  his  little  chapel  at  Quieunonascaran,  cultivating  a  small  patch  of  ground 
VOL.  IV. —  34. 
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around  his  bark  lodge.  His  success  docs  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  that 
of  his  lellow  religious  in  the  more  nomadic  tribes.  While  on  his  way  to 
Quebec  in  1625  he  was  treacherously  hurled  from  his  canoe  by  a  Huron 
guide,  and  perished  in  the  rapid  waters  near  Montreal  that  still  bear  the 
name  of  Satt/t  an  Ri'coilct. 

Another  Recollect,  leather  William  Poullain,  while  on  his  way  with  some 
Frenchmen  from  Quebec  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  about  to  torture  him  at  the  stake,  when  he  was  saved 
by  an  offer  of  an  exchange  made  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Jesuits  adopted  the  system  of  the  Recollects,  but  we  have  no  details 
of  their  labors,  —  one  Huron  boy  taken  to  France,  where  he  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Louis  dc  Sainte  Foy,  being  the  result  of  the  joint  labors 
to  which  most  allusion  is  made. 

The  Court  of  France  seems  to  have  considered  that  both  Recollect  and 
Jesuit  had  failed  to  acquire  the  languages  of  the  country  sufficiently  to  do 
the  work  of  God  and  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  At  all  events,  each 
order  hastened  to  put  in  print  evidence  of  its  proficiency  in  American 
linguistics.  The  Recollect  Sagard  published  a  Huron  Dictionary;  the 
Jesuit  Brebeuf,  a  translation  of  Ledesma's  Catechism  into  Huron,  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  other  devotions  rendered  into  Montagnais  by  Father 
Enemond  Masse.' 

When  England  reluctantly  yielded  up  her  Canadian  conquest,  the  all- 
powerful  Cardinal  Richelieu  seems  to  have  looked  with  no  kindly  eye  on 
either  of  the  bodies  who  had  already  labored  to  evangelize  New  France. 
He  offered  the  mission  to  his  favorite  order,  the  Capuchins,  and  only  when 
they  declined  it  did  he  permit  the  Jesuits  to  return. 

With  the  restoration  of  Canada  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Saint  Ger- 
main in  1632,  the  history  of  the  great  Jesuit  missions  begins.  For  some 
years  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were,  almost  without  exception, 
the  only  clergy  in  the  colony  in  charge  of  all  the  churches  of  the  settlers 
and  the  missions  to  the  Indian  tribes.     When  a  pious  association,  under 

the  inspiration  of  the  Venerable   Mr.  Olier, 

x"^  _/  ^       ^   founded  Montreal,  members  of  the  Society 

f       ^/^^l-CuOC^'     /^   of  Priests  which   he   had   formed   at  Saint 

Sulpice  became  the  clergy  of  that  town ; 
and  they  gathered  near  it  a  double-tongued  Indian  mission,  which  still 
continues  to  exist  under  their  care.  They  made  no  attempt  to  extend  their 
labors,  except  in  the  missionary  voyage  of  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galince 


'  This  w.is  not  the  only  missionary  labor  in 
New  France  during  the  period  already  noticed. 
In  1619  some  Recollect  F.-ithers  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquitaine  in  France,  at  the  instance  of  a 
fishing  company  which  had  establishments  on 
the  Acadian  coast,  came  over  to  minister  to  the 
French  and  labor  among  the  Indians.  Their 
field  of  labor  included  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hruns- 
wick,  and  Gaspe ;  but  of  the  results  of  their  at- 


tempts to  instil  an  idea  of  Christianity  into  the 
minds  of  the  Micmacs,  we  can  give  no  details. 
One  of  their  number,  Father  Sebastian,  perished 
in  the  w'oods  in  1623,  while  on  his  w.iy  from  his 
post  at  Miscou  to  the  chief  mission  station  on 
St.  John's  River.  Three  surviving  Fathers  joined 
the  Recollects  at  Quebec  in  1624  by  order  of 
their  provincial  in  France,  and  took  part  in  their 
ministry  till  Kirk  arrived. 
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in  the  mission  of  the  Abbes  Ft-nelon  and  Trouv^  at  Quints  Bay,  and  the 
later  labors  of  the  Abbe  I'icquet  at  Ogdtnsburg. 

When  Bishop  Laval  was  appointeil  for  Canada  in  1658,  he  founded  a 
seminary  at  Quebec,  which  wa  ,  aggregated  to  the  Seminary  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  in  Paris.  The  Jesuits  then  resigned  all  the  parishes  which 
they  had  directed  in  the  colony,  and  confined  themselves  to  their  college 
and  their  Indian  missions.  The  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  beside 
their  parish  work,  also  undertook  missions  among  the  Indians  in  Acadia, 
Illinois,  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

A  collision  between  the  Governor  of  Canada  and  the  Bishop  with  his 
clergy  and  the  Jesuits,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  led  the 
Government  to  send   back   the  Recollects  to   resuii  cir   early  labors. 

They  did  not,  however,  undertake  any  important  i,.issiv.ns  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Their  efforts  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  period 
and  course  of  La  Salle's  attempts  at  settlement  and  exploration,  and  to  a 
mission  at  Gasp6  and  a  shorter  one  on  the  Pe.iobscot. 

When  the  colony  of  Louisiana  took  form,  the  Indian  missions  there 
were  confided  to  the  Jesuits,  who  directed  them  till  the  suppression  of  the 
order  terminated  their  existence  in  the  dominions  of  France.  Spain,  in 
her  colonies,  sent  other  orders  to  continue  the  work  of  the  J'^suits,  and 
this  was  done  successfully  in  some  places ;  but  there  was  no  effort  made 
to  sustain  those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada  and  ^Louisiana,  and  amid  the  polit- 
ical changes  which  rapidly  ensued  the  early  French  missions  gradually 
dwindled  away. 

These  Jesuit  missions  embraced  the  labors  of  the  Fathers  among  the 
Micmacs,  chiefly  on  Cape  Breton  Island  and  at  Miscou ;  the  missions 
among  the  Montagnais,  Bersiamites,  Oumamiwek,  Porcupine  Indians,  Papi- 
nachois,  and  other  tribes  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay,  the 
centre  being  at  Tadousac ;  the  missions  of  which  Quebec  was  the  imme- 
diate centre,  comprising  the  work  among  the  Montagnais  of  that  district 
and  Algonquins  from  the  west.  Of  this  Algonquin  mission,  Sillery  soon 
became  the  main  mission;  but  as  the  Algonquins  disappeared,  Abenakis 
came  to  settle  there,  and  remained  till  the  chapel  was  removed  to  St. 
Francois  de  Sales.  Then  Three  Rivers  was  a  mission  station  for  the  Indians 
near  it,  and  for  the  Attikamegues  inland,  till  a  separate  mission  was  estab- 
lished for  that  tribe.  Beyond  Montreal  was  the  mission  to  the  Nipissings, 
and  the  great  Huron  mission,  the  scene  of  the  most  arduous  and  continued 
labors  of  the  Fathers  among  the  palisaded  towns  of  the  Wyandots  and 
Dinondadies.  After  the  ruin  of  these  nations,  the  Jesuits  led  one  part  of 
the  survivors  to  Isle  Orleans,  and  subsequently  gathered  a  remnant  of  them 
at  Lorette,  where  their  descendant?  still  remain.  The  rest  fled  towards  the 
Mississippi,  and  were  zealously  followed  by  the  energetic  missionaries, 
who  gathered  them  at  Mackinac,  whence  they  removed  in  time  to  Detroit, 
and  ultimately  to  Sandusky,  the  last  point  whero  the  Jesuits  ministered 
to  them. 
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Beyond  Lake  Huron  was  the  great  Ottawa  mission,  embracing  the 
attempts  to  christianize  the  Ottawas  on  Lake  Superior,  the  Chippcwas 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Beaver  Indians  and  Crees;  at  Green  Bay  was 
another  post  for  the  Menomonees,  Pottawatamies,  Foxes,  and  Mascou- 
tens;  while  south  of  Lake  Michigan  came  in  time  Jesuit  labors  among 
the  Miamis  and  Illinois.  The  missions  attempted  among  the  Siou.x  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  mark  the  western  limit  of  the  old  Jesuit  efforts  tc 
convert  the  native  tribes. 

With  the  establishment  of  Louisiana  came  the  missions  of  the  Society 
among  the  Vazoos,  Arkansas,  Choctaws,  Alibamons,  and  other  tribes. 

The  Micm.\c  Mission. — The  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Micmacs  never 
attained  any  remarkable  development,  and  most  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  this  branch  of  the  Algonquin  family  was  attended  by  other  bodies  of 
missionaries.  Father  Julian  Perrault  began  his  labors  on  Cape  Breton  in 
1634:  Charles  Turgis,  with  others,  was  at  Miscou  in  the  following  years. 
Most  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  with  shattered 
health;  and  Turgis,  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  died  at  his 
post  in  1637.     Father  John  Dolebeau  became  paralyzed,  and  while  return 

ing  to  France  was  blown  up  at  sea.  At  last, 
'Jaeo'uuj  ^remtt  ^''J.     however.  Father  Andrew  Richard  and  Martin 

de  Lyonne  succeeded  in  founding  a  mission; 
they  learned  the  language,  and  extended  their  labors  to  Chaieurs  Bay,  lie 
Percee,  Miramichi,  and  Chedabuctou,  finding  one  old  woman  who  had  been 
baptized  by  Biard  at  Port  Royal.  Lyonne  died,  devotedly  attending  the 
sick,  in  1661  ;  Richard  continued  his  labors  some  years  later,  aided  for  a 
time  by  James  Fremin,  and  cheered  by  visits  from  his  superior,  Jerome 
Lalemant.  They  made  some  converts,  although  they  did  not  banish  the 
old  superstitions  and  savagery  of  the  tribe ;  but  when  Bishop  Laval  visited 
Gaspe  in  1659,  the  missionaries  presented  one  hundred  and  forty  Indian 
Christians  for  confirmation. 

When  Richard's  labors  ceased,  the  Recollects  took  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Isle  Percee,  where  French  and  Indians  were  attended  from  about 
1673  by  Fathers  Hilarion  Guesnin  and  Exuperius  Dethune.  They  were 
succeeded  in  1675  by  Father  Christian  Le  Clercq,  who  took  up  the  Indian 
mission  with  zeal,  and  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  of  his  twelve  years'  labor. 
He  acquired  the  Micmac  language;  and  finding  that  some  Indians,  to  aid 
their  memory  in  retaining  his  instructions,  employed  a  system  of  hiero- 
glyphics on  bits  of  bark,  he  studied  and  improved  it,  till  he  had  the  daily 
prayers,  mass,  and  catechism  in  this  form.  The  Indians  readily  adopted 
these  hieroglyphics,  and  taught  them  to  their  children  and  later  converts. 
They  have  been  retained  in  use  till  the  present,  and  the  Rev.  Christiar. 
Kauder.  a  Redemptorist,  had  type  cut  in  Austria,  and  published  a  cate- 
chism, hymn  and  prayer  book,  in  them  at  Vienna  in  1866.  In  1685  land 
was  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec ;    gentlemen  of  that 
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body,  with  some  Recollects  and  occasionally  a  Jesuit  Father,  served  the 
coast  from  Gaspe  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  Micmacs  became  Catholics. 
They  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  the  French,  and  not  as  a  distinct 
mission.  The  Micmac  territory  included  not  only  the  coast,  but  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Of  these  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Thury  and  Gaulin  and  the  Recollect  Felix  Pain  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  prominent.  The  Abbe  Anthony  S.  Maillard,  whu  was  missionary 
to  the  Micmacs  in  Cape  Breton  and  Acadia  till  his  death  in  1768,  e.xercised 
great  influence ;  and  his  mastery  of  the  language  is  shown  in  his  Grammar 
of  the  Micmac,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1864. 

The  Moxtagxais  Mission.  —  Tadousac  was  from  the  commencement 
of  French  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  an  anchoring-place  for  vessels 
and  a  trading-station  which  attracted  Indians  from  the  west  and  north. 
Missionaries  made  visits  to  the  spot  from  an  early  period,  but  the  Jesuit 
mission  there  is  regarded  as  having  been  founded  in  1640.  It  received 
charitable  aid  from  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  who  maintained  for  a  time  the 
Fathers  employed  there.  Father  John  de  Ouen  may  be  said  to  have  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  mission,  from  which  gradually  extended  efforts 
for  christianizing  the  tribes  on  the  shores  down  to  Labrador  and  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Saguenay. 

The  first  mission  was  the  result  of  the  effort  of  Charles  Meiachkwat,  a 
Montagnais  who  had  visited  Sillery  and  induced  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  send 
one  of  their  number  to  Tadousac.  Charles  erected  the  first  chapel;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  native  Christian  of  that  district,  and  first 
native  catechist,  for  he  visited  neighboring  tribes  to  impart  what  religious 
knowledge  he  had  learned. 

The  missionaries  encountered  the  usual  difficulties,  —  great  laxity  of 
morals,  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  dreams,  the  influence  of  the  medicine-men, 
and  vices  introduced  by  the  traders,  especially  intoxication.  Father  Buteu.x, 
who  replaced  De  Qucn  for  a  time,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  his 
neophytes  the  kind  of  calendar  still  in  use  among  the  wandering  Indians, 
with  spaces  for  each  day,  to  be  marked  off  as  it  came,  and  Sundays  and 
holidays  so  designated  by  symbols  that  they  could  recognize  and  observe 
them. 

The  missionaries  at  first  went  down  from  Quebec  in  the  spring,  and  con- 
tinued their  labors  till  autumn,  when  the  Indians  scaf-cred  for  the  winter 
hunt;  but  as  the  neophytes  felt  the  want  of  a  regular  ministry  during  the 
w"  "I'Cr,  they  attempted,  in  1645,  to  supply  it  by  performing  some  of  the 
prutly  functions  themselves.  This  led  to  fuller  instruction;  and  to  im- 
p.ess  them,  the  missionaries  left  marked  pieces  of  wood  of  different  colors, 
called  massina/iigan,  a  word  still  in  use  in  all  the  Catholic  missions  among 
Algonquin  nations  for  a  book  of  prayers. 

In  1646  De  Quen  ascended  the  Saguenay,  and  penetrated,  by  way  of  the 
Chicoutimi,  to  Lake  St.  John,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  Porcupine  tribe,  who 
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had   already  erected   a  cross   in  their  village.     Three  years  later,  Father 
Gabriel  Druillettes  visited  the  same  tribe  and  reared  his  bark  chapel  among 
/•/-■/.-%       ■»-  ^        ^      ^  them.      In   165 1    De  Quen  made  another 
«/  "^     missionary    excursion,    reaching    various 

villages  on  the  lake,  and  subsequently,  returning  to  Tadousac,  sailed  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  till  he  reached  bands  of  the  Oumamiwek  or  Bersiamites, 
among  whom  he  began  mission  work. 

The  mission  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Tadousac  was,  however,  the  scene  of 
the  most  assiduous  labors,  as  often  a  thousand  Indians  of  different  tribes 
would  be  encamped  there ;  and  though  nothing  could  be  done  to  check  the 
errant  life  of  these  Algonquins,  ideas  of  Christian  morality  and  faith  were 
inculcated,  and  much  reformation  was  effected.  In  1660  Father  Jerome 
Lalemant,  superior  of  the  missions,  continued  the  labors  01  his  prede- 
cessors on  Lake  St.  John,  and  ascending  the  Mistassini,  reached  Nekouba, 
then  a  gathering-place  for  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  interior.  Here 
they  hoped  to  reach  several  nations  who  had  never  seen  a  missionary, 
and  especially  the  Ecureuil,  or  Squirrel  tribe;  but  the  Iroquois  war-parties 
had  penetrated  farther  than  missionary  zeal,  and  the  Jesuits  found  the 
Algonquins  of  these  remote  cantons  fleeing  in  all  directions  after  sustain- 
ing a  series  of  defeats  from  the  fierce  men-hunters  from  the  Mohawk  and 
Oswego.  The  great  aim  was  to  reach  the  Crees,  but  that  nation  was  sub- 
sequently approached  by  way  of  the  great  lakes,  when  the  route  in  that 
direction  was  opened  by  Menard. 

Bailloquet  and  Nouvel  wintered  in  successive  years  with  bands  of  Mon- 
tagnais,  travelling  in  snow-shoes,  and  drawing  their  chapel  requisites  on  a 
sled,  as  they  followed  the  hunters,  pitching  their  tents  on 
encountering  other  parties,  to  enable  them   to  fulfil  their  {NoU!jto€p*J^ 
religious  duties.     Then,  in  the  spring  of  1664,  while  Dru- 
illettes visited  the  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Saguenay,  Nouvel  as- 
cended the  Manicouagan  to  the  lake  of  that  name  in  the  country  of  the 
Papinachois,  a  part  yet  untrodden  by  the  foo*^  of  the  white  nan.      Some 
of  the  tribe  were  already  Christians,  converted  at  the  mission  posts ;    but 
to  most  the   missionary  was  an  object  of  wonder,  and  his  rude  chapel  a 
never-ceasing  marvel  to  them  and  to  a  more  northerly  tribe,  the  Ouche- 
stigouetch,  who  soon  came  to  camp  beside  the  mission  cross. 

Nouvel  cultivated  this  tribe  for  several  years,  wintering  among  them,  or 
pursuing  them  in  their  scattered  cabins,  till  the  spring  of  1667,  when  all 
the  Christians  of  these  Montagnais  bands  gathered  at  Tadousac  to  meet 
Bishop  Laval,  who,  visiting  his  diocese  in  his  bark  canoe,  was  coming  to 
confer  on  those  deemed  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  faith  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation.  He  reached  Tadousac  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  was 
welcomed  by  four  hundred  Christian  Indians,  who  escorted  him  to  the 
temporary  bark  chapel,  for  the  church  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  bishop  confirmed  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Beaulieu,  Albanel,  and  Druillettes  labored  there  in  the  following  years; 
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but  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  with  want  caused  by  the  Iroquois  driving 
them  from  their  hunting-grounds,  had  reduced  the  Indians,  so  that,  as 
Albancl  states,  in  1670  Tadousac  was  ahnost  deserted,     ^  jj  ^^^ 

—  not   more   than   one   hundred    Indians   assembled  /«»Tru«/  c/x^fittf^^ 
there,  whereas   he   remembered  the  time  when   one  v/ 
could  count  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  encamped  at  the  post  at  once ; 
and  of  this  petty  band  some  were  Micmacs  from  Gaspe,  and  Algonquins 
from  Sillery. 

In  1671,  while  Father  de  Crepieul  remained  in  charge  of  the  missions 
near  Tadousac,  with  which  he  was  for  years  identified,  Albanel,  with  the 
Sieur  Denys  de  St.  Simon,  ascended  the  Saguenay,  and  wintering  near  Lake 
St.  John  pushed  on  by  Lake  and  River  Nemiskau,  till  they  reached  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  Jesuit  planted  his  cross  and  began  a  mis- 
sion. On  his  way  to  revisit  it  in  1674,  he  was  crippled  by  an  accident,  and 
Albanel  found  him  helpless  in  mid-winter  in  the  woods  near  Lake  St.  John. 
Crepieul  then  visited  the  Papinachois  in  their  country,  as  Father  Louis 
Nicolas  did  the  Oumamis  at  the  Seven  Islands.  Boucher,  a  few  years  later, 
aided  Crepieul,  and  from  their  chapels  at  Chicoutimi  and  Metabetchouan  as 

centres,  missionary  excursions  were  made  in 
all  directions. 

Dalmas,  a  later  auxiliary  of  Crepieul,  after 
wintering  at  Chicoutimi,  was  killed  in  the  spring  of  1694  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay. 

De  Crepieul  clung  to  his  arduous  mission  till  1702,  when,  broken  by  his 
long  and  severe  labors,  he  retired  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

Peter  Michael  Laure,  who  occupied  the  same  field  from  1720  to  1737, 
drew  up  a  Montagnais  grammar  and  dictionary,  greatly  aided,  as  his  manu- 
script tells  us,  by  the  pious  Mary  Outchiwanich. 

Father  John  Baptist  La  Crosse  was  the  last  of  the  old  Jesuit  missionaries 
at  Tadousac  and  Chicoutimi,  dying  at  the  former  post  in  1782,  after  the 
suppression  of  his  order  and  the  disasters  of  his  countrymen.  He  taught 
many  of  his  flock  to  read  and  write,  and  they  handed  down  the  knowledge 
from  parent  to  child,  clinging  to  the  religious  books  and  Bible  selections 
made  for  them  by  this  missionary,  of  whom  they  still  recount  wonderful 
works. 


of^'^^'^^cJ.nKf 
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The  Missions  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Sii.lerv.  —  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  on  returning  to  Canada  in  1632  resumed  the  instruction 
of  the  wandering  Montagnais  near  Quebec,  Father  Le  Jeune  taking  the 
lead ;  and  when  a  post  was  established  at 
Three  Rivers,  Father  Buteux  began  there  the 
devoted  labors  which  ended  only  with  his  life. 
The  missionaries  during  the  time  of  trade 
when  Indians  gathered  at  the  French  posts  endeavored  to  gain  their  good- 
will, and  instructed  all  who  evinced  any  good  disposition ;  during  the  rest 
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of  the  year  they  made  visits  to  wane:  ,ring  bands,  often  wintering  with  them, 
sharing  the  dangers  and  privations  of  their  hunting  expeditions  amid  moun- 
tains, rapids,  and  forests. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  their  precarious  modo  of  hfe,  the  rapid  diminution 
of  game  when  they  began  to  kill  the  animals  for  their  furs  and  not  merely  for 
food,  small-pox  and  other  diseases  introduced  by  the  French,  and  the  slaugh- 
ters committed  by  the  Iro- 
quois, would  soon  sweep 
away  the  Upper  Montag- 
nais,  unless  they  could  be 
made  sedentary.  A  few 
endeavored  to  settle  near 
the  French  and  maintain 
themselves  by  agriculture, 
but  in  1637  the  mission- 
aries began  a  kind  of  re- 
duction at  a  place  above 
Quebec  called  at  first  St. 
Joseph,  but  soon  known  as 
Sillery,  from  the  name  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent 
Commander  de  Sillery  in 
France,  who  gave  means 
for  the  good  work.  Two 
families,  comprising 
twenty  souls  in  all,  settled 
here,  in  houses  built  for 
them,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Others  soon  joined  them,  and  plots 
were  allotted  to  the  several  families.  Of  this  settlement  Noel  Negabamat 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder.  Though  Sillery  was  ravaged  by  disease, 
which  soon  broke  out  in  the  cabins,  the  project  seemed  full  of  promise ;  the 
Indians  elected  chiefs,  and  ::  form  of  government  was  adopted.  The  nuns 
sent  out  in  163910  found  a  hospital,  for  which  the  Duchessed'Aiguillon  gave 
the  necessary  means,  aided  the  missionaries  greatly.  From  the  day  they 
landed,  these  self-sacrificing  nuns  opened  wards  for  the  reception  of  sick 
Indians,  and  they  decided  to  establish  their  hospital  at  Sillery.  They  carried 
out  this  resolution,  and  opened  it  on  the  first  of  December,  1640,  receiving 
both  French  and  Indian  patients.  Their  services  impressed  the  natives  more 
deeply  than  did  the  educational  eftorts  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  of  the  Ur- 
suline  nuns,  who  had  schools  for  Indian  children  of  various  tribes  at  Quebec. 
This  mission  was  an  object  of  especial  care,  and  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  its  effecting  much  in  civilizing  and  converting  the  Montagnais  and 
Algonquins,  both  of  which  nations  were  represented  in  the  first  settlers  at 
St.  Joseph's.     These  Indians  were  induced  to  cultivate  the  ground,  but  they 

'  From  a  photograph  (lent  by  Mr.  Parkman)  of  an  old  print. 
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still  depended  on  their  fishing,  and  the  winter  hunt  carried  them  off  to  the 
woods.  This  the  missionaries  could  not  prevent,  as  tiic  hunts  supplied  the 
furs  for  the  trade  of  the  company  which  controlled  Canada. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  realized.  Some  progress  was 
made,  and  converts  like  Noel  Negabamat  and  Charles  Meiachkwat  exercised 
great  influence;  but  the  Iroquois  war-parties  soon  drove  the  new  agricultu- 
rists from  their  fields,  the  nuns  removed  their  hospital  to  Quebec  in  1646, 
and  the  neophytes  were  scattered.  "  We  behold  ourselves  dying,  exter- 
minated every  day,"  wrote  Negabamat  in  1651.  Some  years  after,  an 
accidental  fire  destroyed  St.  Michael's  church  with  the  mission  house, 
and  from  that  time  the  Indian  settlement  at  Sillery  languished.  Disease 
and  excess  aided  the  work  of  war,  and  the  Algonquins  and  Montagnais 
dwindled   away. 

As  early  as  1643  some  Abenakis  from  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  had 
visited  Sillery,  and  one  chief  was  baptized.  Father  Druillettes  soon  after 
visited  their  towns,  and  founded  a  mission  in  their  country.  This  was  at 
first  continued,  but  the  Christians  of  the  tribe  and  those  seeking  instruction 
visited  Sillery  from  time  to  time.  This  was  especially  the  case  after  1657, 
when  the  Jesuits  suspended  their  labors  in  Maine,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  Capuchin  Fathers  \vho  had  missions  on  the  coast. 

Sillery  revived  as  an  Abenaki  mission,  but  the  soil  at  last  proved  unfit 
for  longer  cidtivation  by  Indians.     By  this        ^  •^  '     vt     c  1 

time.  Fathers  James  and  Vincent  Bigot  uintSflHtxJ  i/iyo^  /J 
had    been    assigned   to  this  tribe.      They  * — 

looked  out  for  a  new  mission  site,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  .Marchioness  de 
Bauche   bought   a  tract  on  the  Chaudi^re  River,  and  in   1683  established 

near  the  beautiful  falls  the  mission  of  St.  Fran- 
Jj  J       jy       .     cis  de  Sales.     Sillery  was  abandoned,  and  there 

was  nothing  to  mark  the  famous  old  mission 
site,  till  a  monument  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  to  the  memory  of  Masse 
and  De  Noue,  who  lie   there. 

With  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  as  a  base,  a  new  series  of  missions  gradually 
spread  into  Maine.  The  Jesuits  resumed  their  ministry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec ;  the  Bigots,  followed  by  Rale,  Lauverjeat,  Loyard,  and  Sirenne, 
keeping  up  their  work  amid  great  dan-  ^         yj       ^^       ^  >^     ~r 

ger,  their  presence  exciting  the  most  ^^G^ '  ^^cC^^-^  '^^r-  / 
fearful  animosity  in  the   minds  of  New  ^     ^ 

Englanders,  who  ascribed  all  Indian  hostilities  to  them.  Rale  was  espe- 
cially marked  out.  Though  a  man  of  cultivation  and  a  scholar,  —  his 
Abenaki  dictionary  being  a  monument  of  his  mastery  of  the  language,  — 
a  price  was  set  on  his  head,  his  chapel  was  pillaged  by  one  expedition, 
which  carried  off  his  manuscript  dictionary^  (now  one  of  the  curiosities  in 
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'  [It  was  printed  in  1S33,  in  the  Memoirs  01  1S55)  in  the  keeping  of  the  Massaciiu.setts  His- 

the  American  Academy.     His  strong  bo.\,  cap-  torical    Society    (Proceedings,   ii.   322;    iii.   40). 

tured  at  the  same  time,  was  for  a  while  (1S4S —  Pickering,    who    edited    the    dictionary    when 
VOL.    IV.  —  35. 
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Harvard  College  Library),  and  in  a  later  expedition  he  was  slain  at  the 
foot  of  his  mission  cross,  Aii^just  23,  1724.  He  knew  his  dan^jer,  and  his 
superior  would  have  withdrawn  him,  but  the  Canadian  authorities  insisted 
on  his  remaining. 

besides  this  Jesuit  mission  at  Norridgcwock.  the  priests  of  the  seminary 
at  (Juebec,  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  the  mission-work  of  which  their 
parent  institution,  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris,  did  so 
much,  founded  a  mission  on  the  I'enobscot.  This  was  long  directed  by  the 
Rev.  I'eter  Thury,  who  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians,  accom- 
panying them  in  peace  and  war  till  his  death  in  1699.  A  Recollect,  Father 
Simon,  had  a  mission  at  Medoktek,  on  the  St.  John's,  which  was  subse- 
quently directed  by  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  that  on  the  Penobscot. 

Meanwhile  the  mission  on  the  Chaudi^re  had  been  transferred  to  the  site 
still  known  as  St.  FVan^ois,  and  on  the  death  of  Rale  bands  of  the  Ken- 
nebec Indians  emigrated  to  it,  forming  a  strong  Indian  village,  which  sent 
many  a  vindictive  war-party  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Kngland.  This  drew 
on  it  fierce  retaliation  from  Rogers  and  his  partisan  corps,  who  captured 
the  village,  killed  many,  and  fired  church  and  dwellings.* 
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TiiK  Mis.sioNs  AT  Three  Rivers  .\\d  Montreal.  —  Ascending  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  next  mission  centre  was  Three  Ri\ers,  where  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  Le  Jeune  and  Buteux  resumed,  in  1633,  the  labors  of  the 
Recollect  Brother  Du  Plessis  and  Fathers  lluet  and  Poullain.  It  was  a 
place  of  trade  where  Indians  gathered,  so  that  the  missionaries  found  con- 
stant objects  of  their  care.  Many  were  instructed,  and  returned  to  impart 
to  others  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  God's  way  with  man,  and  the 
consolations  of  Christianity. 

Gradually  the  Indians  who  had  settled  near  Three  Rivers  were  almost 
entirely  won ;  while  the  Attikamcgues,  or  White  Fish  Indians,  dwelling  f;ir 
inland,  came  to  ask  a  missionary  to  reside  among  them.  They  were  of  the 
Montagnais  tongue,  and  remarkable  for  their  gentle  character.  Father 
Buteux,  charmed  with  their  docility,  instructed  them;  and  at  last,  in  165 1, 
ascended  the  river,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  of  fifty-three  days,  reached 
their  country.  All  who  had  not  become  Christians  already  were  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival ;  a  rude  chapel  was  raised,  and  the  neophytes  in  their 
fervor  crowded  to  it  to  listen  or  to  pray.  The  next  year  Buteux  set  out 
once  more  to  make  a  missionary  visit  to  this  interesting  race ;  but  the  Iro- 
quois were  on  their  track,  and  the  missionary  while  making  a  portage  re- 


printed, submitted  to  the  same  Society  (/V(>- 
.(•iy/Zh^'x,  i.  476)  some  original  papers  concern- 
ing Rale,  preserved  in  the  Massiiihusctts  Ar- 
thives,  and  tliese  were  used  by  Convers  Francis 
in  his  Life  of  Rallc  in  Sparks's  American  Piot^- 
raphy.  Cf.  also  2  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  viii.  2511 
and  Proceedings,  iii.  324.  An  account  of  his 
monument  is  in  the  Historical  Ma^'azine,  March, 
185S,  p.  84,  and  June,  187 1,  p.  399.  —  Ed.] 


'  The  Abenaki  missions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  in  .Maine  were  continued,  however ;  and  a 
remnant  of  the  tribe  still  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
f.Tith  at  Indian  Old  Town,  on  the  Penobscot,  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Rale  and  of  Orono,  their 
chief,  who  led  them  to  fight  beside  the  Conti- 
nentals in  the  Revolution.  They  are  now  known 
as  the  Penobscots  and  Passamaquoddies,  but  are 
dwindling  away. 
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ceived  two  fatal  wounds,  and  died  amid  his  arduous  duties.  The  tribe  was 
soon  nearly  annihilated,  the  survivors  seekini^  refu^je  among  the  remote 
lodges  of  the  scattered  Montagnais. 

Among  the  converts  at  Three  Rivers  was  I'ieskaret,  the  most  famous 
warrior  of  the  Montagnais  or  Adirondacks,  whose  bravery  was  the  terror  of 
the  Iroquois.  Hut  the  Indians  of  that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley 
were  doomed, —  nearly  all  were  swept  away  by  the  Iroquois;  and  after  the 
death  of  Huteux  the  Montagnais  mission  at  Three  Rivers  seems  to  have 
numbered  few  Indians,  nearly  all  the  survivors  having  fled  to  their  kindred 
tribes  near  Tadousac. 

When  the  settlement  at  Montreal  was  formed  in  1641  by  Maisonneuvc 
acting  under  the  Society  of  .Montreal,  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  clergymen 
of  the  new  town,  and  began  to  labor  among  the  Indians  who  gathered 
there  from  the  .St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa.  This  mission  of  the  Jesuits  was 
not,  however,  a  permanent  one.  The  Sulpitians,  —  a  community  of  priests 
established  in  Paris  by  the  Rev.  John  James  Olier,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Montreal  society,  —  became  the  proprietors  of  the  new  settlement,  and 
they  continue  still  in  charge  of  churches,  institutions,  and  missions  on  or 
near  Montreal  island,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries.  An  Indian 
mission  for  Algonquins  was  begun  on  the  mountain  at  a  spot  no'«'  known 
^      as  the  Priests'  Farm,     ^--.'O  id 

chiefly  by  the  liber-  'T^lUlCOU  ifg  ckOTX,  7>t  iP>  (/mcntr p^ 
ality  and  zeal  of  the  — -*— »    j 
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ity 
Rev.  Mr.  Belmont. 
Iroquois  and  Hurons  also  came,  and  the  mission  was  removed  to  Sault  au 
Recollet,  and  then  to  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Here  it  still  e.xists, 
embracing  an  Iroquois  village  and  one  of  Algonquin  language,  made  up 
in  no  small  part  of  Nipissings  from  the  lake  of  that  name.  This  is  the  old- 
est mission  organization  in  Canada,  the  Sulpitians  having  been  unmolested 
by  the  English  Government,  which  put  an  end  to  the  communities  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Recollects. 

Above  Montreal  no  permanent  missions  were  attempted  among  the 
Algonquin  bands  dotted  along  the  line  of  the  Ottawa,  —  the  Indians  seek- 
ing instruction  on  their  visits  to  the  French  posts  and  missions,  or  receiving 
missionaries  from  time  to  time,  as  their  river  was  the  great  highwa)'  to 
the  West. 
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The  Huron  Mission*.  —  The  Huron  nation  in  Upper  Canada,  a  con- 
federacy of  tribes  allied  in  origin  and  language  to  the  Iroquois,  had  been 
already  the  field  of  a  mission  conducted  by  Recollects,  aided  after  a  time 
by  the  Jesuits.  When  Canada  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  Brebeuf  penetrated  to  his  old  mission,  in  1634,  accompanied  by 
Fathers  Daniel  and  Davost,  and  in  September  erected  a  log  chapel  in  the 
town  of  Ihonatiria.  Thus  began  the  greatest  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Canada,  which  called  forth   the  most  intrepid  courage  of  the  heralds  of 
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Cliristiaiiity,  and  triuiiii)lKil  over  the  hcatlu'ii  liostilitj'  in  the  tribes,  only 
to  perish  .it  last  by  the  h.inils  of  the  terrible   lro<iiiois. 

The  Miirons  lived  in  palisaded  towns,  their  bark  cabins  clusterinjj  within, 
while  the  fields  where  they  cidtivated  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco 
lay  near.  Their  hiintinj^  and  fishing;  exciirsit)ns  were  comparatively  shoit, 
anil  they  laid  up  stores  of  provisions  for  winter.  The  opportunity  for  in- 
structinjj  the  people  was  accordingly  much  j,'reater  than  amon^l  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Al^,'onciuin  family.  Urcbeuf,  already  versed  in  the  lan^'uat;c, 
cxteniled  his  studies  and  initiated  his  associates  into  its  intricate  peculiari- 
ties. The  youn^'  were  the  first  care,  and  catechetical  instructions  were  daily 
^nven  to  all  whom  they  coukl  gather.  The  Lord's  I'rayer  and  other  devo- 
tions were  taught;  but  it  was  not  eas\-  to  secure  continuous  attendance. 
This  leil  to  the  project  of  a  school  at  (Juebec,  to  which  some  of  the  most 
promising  boys  were  sent.  There,  with  less  to  tempt  them,  more  progress 
was  made ;  yet  the  result  was  but  temporary,  for  the  pupils  on  returnin;; 
to  the  upper  country  threw  aside  their  slij^dit  civilization. 

As  other  missionaries  arrived,  the  labors  of  the  I'"athers  in  the  Huron 
country  extended ;  but  they  found  that  the  medicine-men  were  bitter  ene- 
mies, foreseeing  a  loss  of  all  their  inlluence.  The  march  of  I'^uropeans 
throu^'h  America  always  spread  new  diseases.  In  the  Huron  country  the 
ravages  were  severe.  The  medicine-men  ascribed  all  to  the  missionaries. 
Cabins  were  closed  against  them ;  their  lives  were  in  constant  peril.  Their 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  council  of  the  three  tribes  met  to  decide 
whether  they  should  all  be  put  to  death.  The  undaunted  missionaries  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  fate,  committing  their  chapel  service  and  the  fruit  of 
their  Indian  studies  to  Peter  Tsiwendeentaha,  their  first  adult  convert.  Their 
fearless  conduct  at  last  triumphed.  Adults  came  to  solicit  instruction ; 
Ossossare  and  Teananstayae  became  mission  stations,  four  Fathers  laboring 
^    ^  in  each,  while  Garnier  and  Jogues  proceeded 

^it'Cuct-Ttt*^      fl^i/t/-*t«J!tv-    to  the   towns  of  the  Tionontates,  a  kindred 
^  tribe,  who  from  their  cultivation  and  sale  of 

tobacco  were  generally  called  by  the  French  the  Petun,  or  Tobacco  tribe. 
As  new  stations  were  formed  and  chapels  built  in  the  Huron  towns,  the 
missionaries  in  1639  erected  on  the  River  Wye  the  mission-house  of  St. 
Mary's,  to  serve  as  a  centre  from  which  priests  could  be  sent  to  any  of  thi' 
towns,  and  where  they  could  always  find  refuge.  They  extended  their 
labors  to  the  Neutral  Nation  and  to  the  Algonquin  tribes  lying  near  the 
Huron  country,  reaching  as  far  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  missionaries  en- 
dured great  hardships  and  sufferings  on  these  journeys  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  accident,  —  Brebcuf  having  broken  his  collar-bone  by  a  fall,  and  reach- 
ing his  lodge  only  by  a  long  and  weary  progress  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Their  efforts  seemed  almost  vain.  In  1640  they  could  claim  only  one 
hundred  Christians  out  of  sixteen  thousand  Hurons;  a  few  prominent 
chiefs  had  joined  them,  but  the  young  braves  would  not  submit  to  the  law 
of  the  gospel.    Christian  families,  and  still  more  Christians  in  heathen  fami- 
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lies,  were  subjected  to  much  persecution,  till  the  number  of  catechumens  in 
a  town  enabled  them  to  take  a  firm  stand. 

Meanwhile  the  I'ive  Nations,  freely  supplieil  with  firearms  by  the  Dutch, 
were  annihilating  the  Huron  tribes,  already  weakened  b)-  disease.  The 
war  interrupted  intercourse  between  the  Huron  country  and  (Juebec. 
Father  Jogues,  sint  down  in  164J  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  mission, 
while  journeying  back,  fell  with  many  Hurons  into  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, who  killed  most  of  the  party,  and  led  the  rest  with  the  missionary 
to  their  towns.  The  missionary  and  his  attendant,  Rene*  Goupil,  were 
tortured  and  mutilated,  reduced  to  the  rude  slavery  of  Indian  life,  and 
witnessed  the  execution  of  most  of  their  Hurons.  Full  of  missionary  zeal, 
they  endeavored  to  impart  some  ideas  of  Christianity;  but  the  effort  cost 
Goupil  his  life,  and  Jogues  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  Dutch,  anil 
sent  to  luirope. 

The  missionaries  in  the  Huron  country,  by  the  loss  of  the  supplies  in 
the  Huron  flotilla,  were  reduced  to  great  straits,  till  Hrebeuf  reached  them 
with  two  assistants,  Garreau  and  Cha- 
baiiel,  whom  no  danger 
I'ather  Hressani,  returning 
em  labors,  was  less  fortunate;  he  too  was  TLetLifx^  Cfiu.C<Ky^tt.  S-  § 
captured,  and  endured  all  but  death  at  ^ 

the  hands  of  the  Mohawks.  His  sufferings  led  the  charitable  Dutch  to 
effect  his  release.  Yet  neither  Jogues  nor  Brcssani  faltered  ;  both  returned 
to  Canada  to  continue  their  perilous  work. 

When  a  temporary  peace  gave  the  Huron  mission  a  respite,  there  were 
five  churches  in  as  many  towns,  and  one  for  Algonquins  living  in  the 
Huron  country.  The  voice  of  the  missionary  seemed  to  find  more  hearers, 
and  converts  increased  ;   but  the  end  was  at  hand. 

In  July,  1648,  the  Iroquois  attacked  Teananstayac.  As  the  braves 
manned  the  palisades.  Father  Daniel  was  among  them  to  give  them  the 
consolations  of  religion,  to  confess  and  baptize ;  then  he  hurried  to  the 
cabins  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  aged.  He  found  his  chapel  full,  and 
urging  them  to  flight  from  the  rear,  he  closed  the  front  portal  bcnind  him, 
and  awaited  the  Iroquois  braves,  who  had  stormed  the  palisade  and  were 
swooping  down  on  ti.e  cross-crowned  church.  Riddled  by  arrows  and 
balls,  he  fell  dead,  and  his  body  was  flung  into  the  burning  church  of  St. 
Joseph. 

The  capture  of  this  town  seemed  a  death-blow  to  hope  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Hurons.  They  abandoned  many  of  their  towns,  and  fled  to  the 
islands  of  Lake  Huron  or  the  tovvns  of  the  Petuns.  Thej'  could  not  be 
aroused  to  any  system  of  defence  or  precaution. 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  ensuing  March,  a  force  of  a  thousand  Iroquois 
stormed,  at  daybreak,  the  Huron  town  which  the  missionaries  called  St. 
Ignatius.  So  general  and  complete  was  the  massacre,  that  only  three  es- 
caped to  the  next  large  town,  St.  Louis.     Here  were  stationed  the  veteran 
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Prrbeiif,  companion  of  the  early   Recollect  missioners  in  the  land,  friind 

uf  C  liainpl.iin,  and    witli  him   as   associate   tiie  yoiin^   (iabriel    Lalemant. 

^  >9    if  ^     "'^"    ""'■•*"'♦   iirj^ed    the   missionaries  to 

KaAiyutL   l4XU4>Ka^    Jj. .    tly ;   but.  like  Daniel,  they  remained,  cx- 
>-'  -^     ercisin^,'   their   ministry   to   the   last,  and 

attending  to  every  call  of  zeal.  The  llurons  repelled  the  first  assatdt;  but 
their  palisade  was  carried  at  last,  and  the  victorious  Ircxjuois  fired  the 
cabins.  The  missionaries,  while  ministerinj,'  to  the  wouiuled  and  tiyiny, 
were  captured.  'I'hey  were  taken,  with  other  captives,  to  the  ruined  town 
of  St.  It,'natius,  and  there  a  horrible  torture  be^;an.  They  were  bound  to 
the  stake;  Hrebeuf's  hands  were  cut  off;  Lalemaiit's  body  bristled  witii 
awls  and  iron  barbs;  reil-hot  hatchets  were  [)ressid  under  their  arms  and 
between  their  let,'s ;  and  around  the  neck  of  Hrebeuf  a  collar  of  these 
weapons  was  placed,  Hut  the  heroic  old  missionary  denounced  (iod's  ven- 
geance on  the  sava^jes  for  their  cruelty  and  hatred  of  Christianity,  till  they 
cut  off  his  nose  and  lii)s,  and  thrust  a  firebrand  into  his  mouth.  They 
slicetl  off  his  Hesh  and  devoured  it,  and.  scalping;  him.  jjoured  boiling'  water 
on  his  head,  in  mockery  of  baptism ;  then  they  hacked  off  his  feet,  clove 
open  his  chest,  and  devoured  his  heart.  I.alemant  was  wrapped  in  bark  to 
which  fire  was  applied,  and  underwent  many  of  the  same  tortures  as  the 
older  missionary ;  he  too  was  baptized  in  mockery,  his  eyes  torn  out  and 
coals  forced  into  the  sockets.  After  torturing  him  all  the  night,  his  tor- 
mcnters  clove  his  head  asunder  at  dawn. 

St  Mary's  was  menaced;  but  the  Huron  fugitives  there  sent  out  a  party 
which  repulsed  the  Iroquois,  who  then  retired,  sated  with  their  vengeance 
The  Huron  nation  was  destroyed.  Fifteen  towns  were  abandoned.  One 
tribe,  the  Scanonaenrat.  submitted  to  the  Iroquois,  and  removed  to  the 
Seneca  country  in  a  body,  with  many  Hurons  of  other  tribes.  Some  bands 
fled  to  the  I'etuns,  Neuters,  liries,  or  Susquehannas.  A  part,  following  the 
first  fugitives  to  the  islands  in  Lake  Huron,  roamed  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Superior.  These  were  in  time  brought  back  by  later  missionaries 
to  Mackinac. 

The  Huron  mission  was  overthrown.  A  few  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
followed  the  fugitives  to  St.  Joseph's  Island ;  others  joined  Gamier  in  the 
Petun  mission.  But  that  too  was  doomed.  Lcharita  was  attacked  in 
December,  the  Iroquois  avoiding  the  I'etun  braves  who  had  sallied  out 
to  meet  them.  Gamier,  a  man  of  singularly  attractive  character,  earnest 
and  devoted,  though  mortally  wounded,  dragged  himself  along  on  the 
ground  to  minister  to  the  wounded,  and  was  tomahawked  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  absolving  one.  Another  missionary,  Chabanel,  was  killed  by  an 
apostate  Huron.  Their  comrades  accompanied  the  fugitive  Petuns  as 
they  scattered  and  sought  refuge  in  the  islands.  The  number  of  the 
Hurons  and  Petuns  was  too  great  for  the  limited  and  hasty  agriculture 
to  maintain.  Great  misery  ensued.  In  June,  1650.  the  missionaries  aban- 
doned the  Huron  country,  and  descended  to  Quebec  with  a  number  of 
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the  Hur«)ns,  This  -remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation  were  placed  on 
Isle  Orleans ;  but  the  Irtn|U(iis  swept  many  of  them  off,  and  the  survivors 
found  a  home  at  l.orette,  where  their  descendants  still  remain. 

Thus  eniled  the  Huron  mission  in  Upper  Canada,  which  was  be^;un 
by  the  Recollect  Le  Caron  in  1615,  and  which  hail  employed  twenty-nine 
missionaries,  seven  of  whom  had  yielded  up  their  lives  as  the  best  earnest 
of  their  sincerity  ami  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christian  pro^jress. 

The  Jesuit  missions  were  by  this  time  reduceil  to  a  njost  shadowy  state. 
The  Iroepiois  had  almost  entirely  swept  away  the  Montatjnais  tribes  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  the  Sa^uenay ;  they  had  cut  to  pieces  most  of  the 
bands  of  Alponquins  on  the  Ottawa,  while  tl\e  country  of  the  llurons, 
I'etuns,  and  Neuters  was  a  desert.  The  tradin((-pastH  of  the  French  at 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Ouebec  were  almost  fors.iken ;  no  lon^;er 
(lid  flotillas  come  laden  with  peltries  to  ^,dadden  the  merchants,  and  tjive 
missionaries  an  opportunity  to  address  distant  tribes.  Several  mission- 
aries returned  to  liurope,  as  there  seemeil  no  field  to  be  reached  in 
.America. 

Suddenly,  however,  such  a  fieltl  presented  itself.  The  Iroijuois,  who  had 
carried  off  a  missionary  —  Father  I'oncet  —  from  near  (Juebec,  proposed 
peace.  They  were  in  a  fierce  war  with  the  Fries  and  Suscpiehannas,  and 
probably  found  that  in  their  bloodthirsty  march  they  were  makin^j  the  land 
a  desert,  cutting  off  all  supplies  of  furs  from  Dutch  and  I'rench  alike.  At  all 
events,  they  restored  I'oncet,  and,  proposing  peace,  solicited  missionaries. 


;< 


The  iROgi'Ois  Mission.  —  War  with  the  Iroquois  had  been  almost  un- 
interrupted since  the  settlement  of  Canada.  Champlain  found  the  Cana- 
ilian  tribes  of  every  origin  arrayed  against  the  fierce  confederation  which 
in  their  symbolic  language  "  formed  a  cabin."  The  founder  of  Canada 
had  gone  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  and  at  the  h-ad  of 
his  swarthy  allies  had  given  them  battle  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Oneida.  But  the  war  had  brought  the 
I'rench  colony  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  swept  its  allies  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Now  peace  was  to  open  to  missionary  influence  the  ca.stlcs  of  this  all- 
conquering  people,  and  a  foothold  was  to  be  gained  there ;  and  not  only 
this,  but,  relieved  from  war,  Canada  was  to  open  intercourse  with  the  great 
West,  and  new  missions  were  to  be  attempted    ^~         _         >g>  ^ 

in  the  basin  of  the  upper  lakes  and  in  the  Ci^iwVU^J-  'fiair4n.£xu>t 
valley  of  the   Mississippi.      The  missionaries  i:^ 

of  Canada  were  thus  to  extend  their  labors  within  the  present  limits  of  our 
republic  on  the  north,  as  the  F"ranciscans  of  Spain  were  doing  along  the 
southern  p^-t  from  Florida  to  New  Mexico. 

The  Recollect  Joseph  de  la  Roche  d'Allion  had  already  in  early  days 
crossed  the  Niagara  from  the  west ;  Jogues  and  Raymbault  had  planted  the 
cross  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  Father  Jogues  had  attempted  to  found  a  mission 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk ;  but  his  body,  with  the  bodies  of  Goupil  and 
Lalande,  had  mouldered  to  dust  in  our  soil. 

Father  Simon  le  Moyne,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Indian  name  of 
Jogues,  and  who  inherited  his  spirit,  was  the  interpreter  in  the  recent  nego- 
tiations, and  had  been  invited  to  Onondaga  ?,iid  the  Mohawk.  For  the 
former,  the  seat  of  the  council-fire  of  the  Ironuois  league,  he  set  out  from 
Quebec  July  2,  1654,  and  reached  Onondaga  by  a  route  then  new  to  the 
French,  passing  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Oswego. 
He  was  favorably  received  at  Onondaga,  and  the  sachems,  formally  by  a 
wampum  belt,  invited  the  French  to  build  a  house  on  Lake  Ontario. 

There  was  already  a  Christian  element  in  the  Iroquois  cantons.  Each  of 
the  cantons  contained  hundreds  of  Hurons,  all  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  not  a  few  openly  professing  it ;  while  in  the 
Seneca  country  was  a  town  made  up  of  the  Scanonaenrat  Hurons,  Petuns, 
and  Neuters.  Le  Moyne  found  wherever  he  went  Christians  eager  to  enjoy 
his  ministry. 

His  embassy  filled  all  with  hope ;  and  the  next  year,  as  the  Onondagas, 
through  a  Christian  chief,  solicited  the  establishment  of  a  mission  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Peter  Joseph  Chaumonot  and  Claude  Dablon  were  selected. 
They  reached  Onondaga,  and  after  a  formal  reception  by  the  sachems  with 
harangues  and  exchange  of  wampum  belts,  the  missionaries  were  escortcii 
to  the  spot  given  to  them  for  their  house  and  chapel.  Two  springs,  one  salt 
and  one  of  clear,  sparkling  fresh  water,  still  known  as  the  Jesuits'  well,  mark 
the  knoll  where  St.  Mary's  of  Ganentaa  was  specdilj-  erected.  The  Cana- 
dian missionaries,  from  their  resources  and  alms  contributed  in  France, 
spent  large  amounts  to  make  this  new  central  mission  adapted  for  all  the 
fond  hopes  planned  for  its  future  work  in  diftusing  the  gospel. 

The  missionaries  found  the  greatest  encouragement  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested, and  in  the  numbers  who  came  to  solicit  instruction.  They  labored 
assiduously  to  gather  the  unexpected  harvest ;  but  mistrust  soon  came,  with 

reports  of  hostile 
Al*v 75^\-v.>»  action  by  the 
'^'^^^■^iy*xyy\^>-^t^  French.  Dablon 
returned  to  Can- 
ada, and  a  party  of  French  under  Captain  Dupuis  set  out  to  begin  a  settle- 
ment at  Onondaga,  while  Fathers  Le  Mercier  and  Menard  went  to  extend 
the  missions.  They  were  welcomed  with  all  the  formalities  of  Indian  cour- 
tesy; and  while  Dupuis  and  his    #0         /    "     £^  '        i      ^      .   •      •    «r^ « 

^  J  .     r         .1         ^     7\t/ncAy^   -i^uruunU  JooitAwtKl  Vo^^ 

men  prepared  to  form  the  set-  "  "^ 

tlement,  the  missionaries  erected  a  second  chapel  at  the  Onondaga  castle, 

which  was  attended  from  Ganentaa.     Then  Ren<?  Menard  began  a  mission 

among  the  Cayugas,  and  Chaumonot,  passing  still  farther,  visited  the  Seneca 

town  of  Gandagare,  and  that  occupied  by  the  Scanonaenrat,  many  of  whom 

were  already  Christians,  and  more  ready  to  embrace  the  faith.    The  Senecas 

themselves  showed  a  disposition  to  listen  to  Christian  doctrines.     Finding 
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the  field  thus  full  of 
promise,  Chaunionot 
and  Menard  returned 
to  Onondaga,  whence 
they  were  despatched 
to  Oneida.  Here  they 
found  less  promise, 
but  there  were  cap- 
tive Hurons  to  profit 
by  their  ministry. 

Meanwhile  Father 
Le  Moyne  had  vis- 
ited the  Mohawk  can- 
ton from  Canada,  and 
prepared  the  way  for 
a  mission  in  that 
tribe. 

Thus  at  the  close 
of  1656  missionaries 
had  visited  each  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and 
all  seemed  ready  for 
the  establishment  of 
new  and  thriving  mis- 
sions. The  next  year 
signs  of  danger  ap- 
peared. A  party  of 
Hurons  compelled  to 
remove  to  Onondaga 
were  nearly  all  mas- 
sacred on  the  way,  the 
missionaries  Rague- 
neau  and  Dupcron  in 
vain  endeavoring  to 
stay   the  work   of 

1  [From  the  yemit  Rela- 
tion of  1662-1663,  showing 
the  relative  positions  of  the 
Kive  Nations,  and  Fort 
cl'Orange  (Albany). 

Cf.  this  with  map  Pays 
ties  Chu]  .Witions  frtu/iioises, 
preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Marine  at  Paris,  and 
engraved  in  I-'aillon,  I/istoin- 
Ue  la  Colonic  Fiani;aist\  iii. 
196;  and  with  one  cited  by  irarrisse  (no.  239),  Le  tindierement  Ics  Cinq  A'ations  Troquoises,  I'AnnU 
Lac  Ontai-io  avec  les  Lieiix  arconuotstns,  et  par-  1688,  >''  '  he  would  assign  to  Franquelin. —  Ed.] 
VOL.    IV 36. 
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slaughter,  which  was  coolly  ascribed  to  them.  The  Mohawks,  though  they 
received  Le  Moyne,  were  openly  hostile.  They  attacked  a  flotilla  of  Otta- 
was  at  Montreal,  and  slew  the  missionary  Leonard  Garreau,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  far  West,  to  establish  missions  on  the  upper  lakes. 

The  missionaries  in  the  cantons  and  the  little  French  colony  at  Onon- 
daga were  soon  evidently  doomed  to  a  like  fate.  So  evident  was  the  hostility 
of  the  Five  Nations,  that  Governor  d'Ailleboust  arrested  all  the  Iroquois  in 

Canada  to  hold  them  as  hos- 
^^    y^ J^    ^  y/^      ^^j^ ,  ^/  tages.      The   missionaries  at 

Ganentaa  saw  their  danger, 
and  through  the  winter  formed 
plans  for  escape.  At  last,  in  March,  they  prepared  for  a  secret  flight,  and 
to  cover  their  design  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Onondagas,  adopting  the  kind 
in  which,  according  to  Indian  custom,  all  the  food  must  be  eaten.  Dances 
and  games  were  kept  Mp  till  a  late  hour ;  and  when  the  weary  guests  at 
last  departed,  the  French,  who  had  amid  the  din  borne  to  the  water's  edge 
boats  and  canoes  secretly  prepared  in  their  house,  embarked,  and,  plying 
oar  and  paddle  all  night  long,  reached  Lake  Ontario  unseen  and  undis- 
covered even  by  a  wandering  hunter.  It  was  not  till  the  following  evening 
that  the  Onondagas,  finding  the  house  at  Ganentaa  still  and  quiet,  dis- 
covered that  the  French  had  vanished.  But  the  mode  of  escape  was  long 
a  mystery  to  them,  so  cautiously  and  adroitly  had  all  the  preparations  for 
flight  been  made. 

Le  Moyne,  in  similar  peril  on  the  Mohawk,  wrote  a  farewell  letter,  which 
he  committed  to  the  Dutch  authorities ;  but  the  sachems  of  the  tribe  sud- 
denly sent  him  to  Montrc  '  in  the  care  of  a  party,  so  that  in  March,  1657, 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  all  withdrawn  from  the  territory  of  the  Five 
Nations,  after  their  short  but  laborious  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  the  truths  of  religion. 

The  Iroquois  then  dropped  the  mask,  and  war  parties  swept  through  the 
French  colony,  filliiig  it  with  fire  and  blood.  Yet  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  not  been  in  vain.  One  able  man,  Garakonthie,  had  listened 
and  studied,  though  his  unmoved  countenance  gave  no  token  of  interest  or 
assent.  He  became  the  protector  of  the  Indian  Christians  and  of  French 
prisoners,  as  well  as  an  open  advocate  of  peace.  Saonchiogwa,  the  Cayuga 
sachem,  embraced  his  views,  and  in  the  summer  of  1660  appeared  at  Mon- 
treal as  an  envoy  of  peace,  restoring  some  prisoners  and  demanding  a  mis- 
sionary for  Onondaga.  The  Governor  of  Canada  hesitated  to  ask  any  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  undertake  so  perilous  a  duty;  but  as  the  lives  of  the 
French  at  Onondaga  depended  on  it.  Father  Le  Moyne  intrepidly  under- 
took the  mission.  He  was  waylaid  by  Oneidas,  but  escaped,  and  reached 
Oswego.  Garakonthie  came  out  to  meet  him.  Once  more  peace  was  rati- 
fied. Nine  prisoners  accompanied  Garakonthie  to  Montreal,  Le  Moyne 
remaining ;  but  so  frail  was  the  newly  established  peace,  that  war  parties 
from  Mohawk  and  Onondaga  slew,  near  Montreal,  two  zealous  Sulpitians, 
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the  Rev.  Messrs.  Vignal  and  Le  Maitre.  Though  aware  that  any  moment 
might  be  his  last,  Le  Moyne  labored  on  at  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  among 
Huron  captives  and  native  Iroquois,  many,  especially  women,  having  be- 
come Christians,  and  instructing  others  whom  they  brought  to  the  mis- 
sionary. His  labors  ended  in  the  spring  of  1661,  when  he  returned  to 
Canada  with  the  rest  of  the  French  captives. 

Again  war  was  resumed,  and  though  there  were  negotiations  for  pefice, 
and  even  applications  for  missionaries,  the  French  Government,  weary  of 
being  the  sport  of  Indian  treachery,  resolved  to  humble  the  Iroquois. 
Regular  troops  and  a  body  of  colonists  were  sent  from  Europe,  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  a  vigorous  war.  Forts  were  erected  on  the  Sorel  River 
and  Lake  Champlain  to  cover  Canada  and  aid  in  operations  against  the 
Mohawks  and  Oneidas.  The  western  cantons,  influenced  by  Garakonthie, 
proposed  peace,  and  their  proposals  were  accepted.  Then,  in  1665,  De 
Courcelles  led  a  force,  on  snow-shoes,  to  the  very  castles  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  though  the  tribe  was  warned  in  time  to  escape,  their  flight  had  its  effect 
on  the  other  cantons.  The  Oneidas  asked  for  peace,  and  the  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas  renewed  their  request.  De  Tracy,  the  Viceroy 
of  Canada,  led  in  person  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  French  and  one  hun- 
dred Indians  to  the  Mohawk  country,  and  laid  it  waste,  burning  all  their 
towns  and  destroying  all  their  stores  of  provisions. 

This  exhibition  of  strength  compelled  the  Mohawks  to  sue  for  peace. 
All  the  cantons  united  in  the  treaty,  and  all  solicited  missionaries.  Once 
more  were  the  Jesuits  to  undertake  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the  towns 
of  the  Iroquois  league,  which  had  been  so  uniformly  hostile  to  the  French 
and  their  allies.  In  July,  1667,  Fathers  Fremin,  Bruyas,  and  Pierron  set  out 
for  the  field  of  their  mission  work,  trusting  their  lives  to  a  Mohawk  party. 
They  reached  Gandawague,  and  there  and  elsewhere  found  Christians.  A 
chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Mary  was  raised,  and  Fremin,  sending  Bruyas  to 
Oneida,  began  his  labors  seriously.  Pierron,  after  visiting  Albany,  returned 
to  Quebec,  and  in  May,  1668,  Onondaga  was  assigned  to  Father  Julian  Gar- 
nier.  Then  De  Carheil  began  St.  Joseph's  mission  at  Cayuga ;  and  Fremin, 
leaving  Pierron  on  the  Mohawk,  set  out  for  the  Seneca  country  to  establish 
a  mission  there. 

Missionaries  were  thus  at  their  labors  in  all  the  cantons,  reviving  the 
faith  of  the  captive  Hurons,  and  winning  the  better  disposed  to  the  faith. 
At  Onondaga,  Garakonthie  during  his  life  was  the  great  stay  of  the  mis- 
sions. He  did  not  at  once  embrace  Christianity;  but  after  mature  delib- 
eration was  baptized  with  great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Quebec  in 
1669,  and  persevered  to  his  death,  respected  by  Englis'  Dutch,  and  French, 
and  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  as  a  man  of  remarkable  ability 
and  virtue.  The  Mohawk  canton  gave  to  the  faith  Catharine  Ganneak- 
tena,  an  Erie  captive,  who  founded  subsequently  a  mission  village  on  the 
St.  Lawrence;  Catharine  Tehgahkwita,  a  Mohawk  girl  whom  Canada  re- 
veres to  this  day  as  a  saint;  the  Chief  Assendase;  and  subsequently  Kryn, 
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known  as  the  Great  Mohawk :  Oneida  gave  the  Chief  Soenresc.  Every- 
where the  niissionaiies  found  hearers,  and  among  them  many  with  courage 
enough  to  throw  off  the  old  ideas  and  accept  Christianity  with  the  strict 
obUgations  it  imposed.  The  Hquor  which  was  sold  without  check  at 
Albany  made  drunkenness  prevalent  throughout  the  castles  of  the  I'^ivc 
Nations,  brutalizing  the  braves ;  and  these  degraded  men  became  tools  of 
the  medicine-men,  who,  clinging  to  the  old  belief,  rallied  around  them  the 
old  Pagan  party.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
while  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  the  Five  Nations  Christian,  overthrew 
the  worship  of  Agreskoue,  or  Tharonhiawagon,  their  old  divinity,  so  com- 
pletely that  his  name  disappeared ;  and  even  those  Iroquois  who  to  this 
day  refuse  to  accept  Christianity,  nevertheless  worship  Niio  or  Hawenniio, 
God  or  the  Lord,  who  is  no  other  than  the  God  preached  by  the  Jesuits 
in  their  almost  hopeless  struggle  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Christians  in  the  cantons  were  subjected  to  so  many  annoyances  and 
petty  persecutions,  that  gradi'.ally  some  sought  homes  with  the  Hurons  at 
Lorette;  but  when,  in  1669,  the  Jesuits  offered  La  Prairie  de  la  Magdelaine, 
a  tract  owned  by  them  opposite  Montreal,  the  Iroquois  Christians  began 
there  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  opportunity  of  being  free 
from  all  molestation,  of  enjoying  their  religion  in  peace,  led  many  to 
emigrate  from  the  castles  in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  village  grew  up, 
which  the  French  fostered  as  a  protection  to  C?.;iada.  This  mission  in  time 
was  moved  up  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  became  the  present  village  of  Caugh- 
nawaga,  of  which  St.  Regis  is  an  offshoot.  About  the  same  time  Iroquois 
Christians  gathered  at  the  Sulpitian  Mission  of  the  Mountain  formed  a 
village  there  beside  that  of  the  Algonquins,  and  this,  removed  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Two  Mountains,  still  subsists,  the  same  church  serving  for  the  flock 
divided  m  language. 

These  missions,  continually  recruited  by  accessions  of  converts  from 
New  York,  afforded  the  missionaries  the  best  opportunity  for  improving 
the  Indians,  and  the  spirit  of  religious  fervor  prevailed.  The  daily  devo- 
tions, the  zeal  and  piety  of  these  new  Christians,  won  encomiums  from  the 
bishop  and  clergy  and  from  the  civil  authorities. 

The  sachems  of  the  league  saw  with  no  favorable  eye  this  emigration 
which  was  building  up  Iroquois  settlements  in  Canada;  for  at  Quinte  Bay, 
Lake  Ontario,  was  a  third,  chiefly  of  Cayugas,  among  whom  the  Sulpitians 
became  missionaries.  Finding  their  own  efforts  to  recall  the  emigrants 
fruitless,  the  sachems  complained  to  the  English  authorities.  Dongan,  the 
able  governor  of  New  York,  whose  great  object  was  to  exclude  the  French 
from  thr-  territory  south  of  the  great  lakes,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest. 
He  brought  over  English  Jesuits  to  replace  those  of  France  in  the  missions 
in  the  cantons  from  the  Mohawk  to  Seneca  Lake,  and  offered  the  Christian 
Iroquois  in  Canada  a  tract  at  Saratoga,  promising  them  a  missionary  and 
special  protection.  The  fall  of  James  II.  prevented  the  successful  issue  of 
this  plan ;  but  the  opposition  made  manifest  in  the  English  policy  roused 
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the  old  feeling  in  the  Iroquois,  and  when  De  la  Barre,  and  subsequently 

Denonville,  marched   to  attack  the   Iroquois,  the  missionaries,  no   longer 

safe,  abandoned  their  missions.     John  de  _^ 

I.amberviUe,  at  Onondaga,  was  the   last     ^eoni&^n^aru^.^ 

of  the  missionaries,  and  he  remained  in  ^ 

his  chapel  till  news  arrived  that  Denonville  had  seized  many  of  the  Iroquois 

in  o'-der  to  send  them  to  the  galleys  in  France,  and  was  advancing  at  the 

head  of  an  army.     His  life  was  forfeited,  but  the  magnanimous  sachems 

would  not  punish  him  for  the  crime  of  another.    They  sent  him  safely  back 

under  an  escort. 

Thus  the  Jesuit  missions  in  New  York  ended  virtually  in  1687.  Father 
Milet,  captured  at  Fort  Frontenac,  was  a  prisoner  at  Oneida  from  1689 
to  1694;  and  in  spite  of  a  severe  law  passed  by  New  York  in  1700,  Bruyas, 
the  very  next  year,  endeavored  to  revive  the  Iroquois  missions;  but  they 
never  recovered  any  of  their  old  importance,  and  were  finally  abandoned 
in  1708,  when  the  last  Jesuit  missionary  retired  to  Albany.  Thenceforth 
the  Jesuits  devoted  themselves  to  their  mission  at  Sault  St.  Louis ;   though 

at  a  later  period  the  Sulpitian   Picquet 

.^r^Oy^ V^/ii ^^vy /'Q^         gathered  a  new  mission   at  the  Presen- 
y^/:<^^^^«^2^^??^^y^    ^^^JQj^^  j^Q^y  Ogdensburg,  in  1748.     Dur- 

\J  i  iJ  ing  the  period  of  the  main  missions  in 

the  tribes  from  1668  to  1687,  the  bap- 
tisms—  chiefly  of  infants,  and  adults  in  danger  of  death  —  were  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  in  the  Five  Nations ;  no  permanent  church 
or  mission-house  was  erected,  and  the  result  of  their  teachings  was  the 
only  monument.  This  was  not  slight :  many  were  sincere  Christians,  fre- 
quenting Montreal  and  Philadelphia  for  the  practice  of  their  religion,  while 
the  Moravian  and  other  later  missionaries  found  these  converts,  from  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  thought  and  prayers,  valuable  auxiliaries  in  en- 
abling them  to  reach  the  heathen  Iroquois.  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
Engli.ih  Jesuit  missionaries  in  her  borders,  wisely  employed  their  influence 
to  attract  Catholic  Iroquois  to  the  chapel  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  win 
through  them  the  good-will  of  the  cantons.  ' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  New  York,  the  Recollects 
appeared  within  the  Iroquois  limits  at  Ouintd  Bay  and  Niagara,  during  La 
Salle's  sway;  but  they  made  no  serious  effort  to  found  a  mission,  though 
Father  Hennepin  obtained  Bruyas'  works  on  the  Mohawk  language,  in 
order  to  'fit  himself  for  the  task.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Jesuits, 
secular  priests  continued  the  missions  at  Sault  St.  Louis  and  St.  Regis, 
which  still  exist. 

The  Ottawa  Missions.  —  In  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
country,  the  district  around  Lake  Superior  acquired  at  an  early  period  the 
name  of  the  country  of  the  Ottawas,  from  the  first  tribe  which  opened 
intercourse  with  the  French.     7  'ie  Jesuits,  after  establishing  their  missions 
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among  the  Hurons,  soon  extended  their  care  to  the  neighboring  Algonquin 
tribes,  and  in  1641  Father  Jogues  and  Father  Raymbault  visited  the  Chip- 
pewas  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  VVyandots  and  tiie 
desertion  of  their  country  interrupted  for  years  all  intercourse  between 
the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  tribes  on  the  upper  lakes.  \'et 
in  1656  an  Ottawa  flotilla  reached  the  St.  Lawren':e,  and  the  missionaries 
Garrcau  and  Druillettes  set  out  with  them  for  the  West;  but  near  Montreal 
Island  they  were  ambushed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  Garreau  was  left  weltering' 
in  his  blood.  Undeterred  by  his  fate  or  by  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
long  journey,  the  aged  Menard,  a  veteran  of  the  Huron  and  Cayuga  mis- 
sions, set  out,  encouraged  by  Bishop  Laval,  with  another  Ottawa  flotilla,  in 
July,  1660,  expecting  no  fate  but  one  that  would  appall  most  men.  "Should 
we  at  last  die  of  misery,"  he  wrote,  "how  great  our  happiness  will  be!  " 
Paddling  all  day,  compelled  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  deprived  of  food, 
and  even  abandoned  by  his  brutal  Ottawa  guides,  Menard  at  last  reached 
a  bay  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  festival  of  St.  Teresa, 
and  named  it  in  her  honor.  It  was  apparently  Keweenaw  Bay.  "  Here," 
he  wrote,  "  I  had  the  consolation  of  saying  mass,  which  repaid  me  with 
usury  for  all  my  past  hardships.  Here  I  began  a  mission,  composed  of  a 
flying  church  of  Christian  Indians  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  of  such  as  God's  mercy  has  gathered  in  here."  A  chief  at  first 
received  him  into  his  wigwam,  but  soon  drove  him  out ;  and  the  aged  priest 
made  a  rude  shelter  of  fir  bianches  piled  up,  and  in  this  passed  the  winter 
laboring  to  instruct  and  console  some  as  wretched  as  himself.  In  the 
spring  his  zeal  led  him  to  respond  to  a  call  from  some  fugitive  Hurons 
who  were  far  inland.  He  set  out,  but  was  lost  at  .a  portage,  and  in  all 
probability  was  murdered  by  a  Kickapoo,  in  August,  1661. 

Claude  Allouez  was  the  next  Jesuit  assigned  to  this  dangerous  post.  In 
the  summer  of  1665  he  set  out,  and  reaching  Chegoimegon  Bay  on  Lake 
Superior  on  the  first  of  October,  began  the  mission  of  La  Pointe  du  St. 
Esprit,  content  to  labor  there  alone  with  no  mission  station  and  no  country- 
men except  a  few  fur-traders  between  his  chapel  and  Montreal.  For  thirtj- 
years  he  went  from  tribe  to  tribe  endeavoring  to  plant  the  faith  of  which 
he  was  the  envoy.  He  founded  the  mission  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  those  in 
Green  Bay,  the  Miami,  and,  with  Marquette,  the  Illinois  mission.  He  we 
the  first  of  the  missionaries  to  meet  the  Sioux  and  to  announce  the  exist- 
ence of  the  great  river  Mesipi.  Hi  .irst  labors  were  among  the  Chippewas 
at  Sault  Ste.  ?Iarie,  the  Ottawas  at  La  Pointe,  and  the  Nipissings  at  Lake 
Alimpcgon.  When  reinforced  by  Fathers  Nicv^-las,  Marquette,  and  Dablon, 
the  last  two  took  post  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  and  Allouez  leaving  the  Ottawa 
mission  to  Father  Marquette,  who  soon  had  the  Hurons  also  gather  around 
him  at  La  Pointe,  proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  where  he  founded,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1669,  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  a  motley  village  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  Pottawatamies,  and  Winnebagoes.  His  visits  soon  extended 
to  other  towns  on  the  bay  and  on  Fox  River. 
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At  these  missions  the  Jesuits,  after  their  daily  mass,  remained  for  a  time 
to  instruct  all  who  came ;  then  they  visited  the  cabins  to  comfort  the  sick, 
and  to  baptize  infants  in  danger  of  death.  Study  of  the  dialects  of  the 
various  tribes  cost  hours  of  patient  toil ;  and  reaching  the  western  limit 
of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  ihcy  were  already  in  contact  with  the  VVinncba- 
gocs  and  Sioux  of  a  radically  different  stock,  —  the  Dakota. 

Marquette  was  preparing  the  way  to  the  lodges  of  the  Sioux,  when  the 
folly  of  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  provoked  that  tribe  to  war.  The  Hurons 
fled  to  Mackinac,  the  Ottawas  to  Manitouline,  and  Marquette  was  com- 
pellf'  to  defer  his  projected  Sioux  and  Illinois  missions. 

Tl  ■  field  seemed  full  of  promise,  and  other  missionaries  were  sent  out. 
They  laboiod  amid  great  hardships,  and  suffered  much  from  the  brutality 
of  the  Indians.  With  tribes  that  were  constantly  shifting  their  camping- 
grounds,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  any  regular  system  of  instruction  for 
adults,  or  to  bring  the  young  to  frequent  the  chapel  with  any  assiduity. 
Lay  brothers,  skilled  as  smiths  and  workers  in  metal,  were  powerful  auxil- 
iaries in  winning  the  good-will  of  the  Indians,  as  they  repaired  guns  and 
other  weapons  and  utensils.  They  were  the  first  manufacturers  of  the 
West,  visiting  the  copper  deposits  of  Lake  Superior,  to  obtain  material 
for  crucifixes,  medals,  and  other  similar  objects,  which  the  missionaries 
distributed  among  their  converts.  Yet  even  these  lay  brothers  and  their 
helpers,  the  volunteer  donntfs,  were  not  free  from  danger,  and  tradition 
claims  that  one  of  them  was  killed  by  the  brutal  men  whom  they  had  so 
long  served  so  well. 

Of  these  missions,  that  at  Mackinac,  vith  its  Hurons  and  Ottawas, 
became  the  largest  and  most  fervent.  The  former  were  more  easily  recalled 
to  their  long-forgotten  Christian  duties,  ana  the  Ottawas  benefited  by  their 
example.  Between  1670  and  1680  this  mission,  then  at  Point  St.  Ignace, 
numbered  five  hundred  Hurons  and  thirteen  hundred  Ottawas. 

The  missions  at  Green  Bay  could  show  much  less  progress  among  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Mascoutens,  Pottawatamies,  and  Menomonees. 

Father  Marquette,  setting  out  in  June,  1673,  from  Mackinac  with  Louis 
Jolliet,  ascended  the  Fox,  and  reaching  the  Wisconsin  by  a  portage,  entered 
the  Misfissippi,  which  they  descended  to  the  villages  of  the  Quappas  or 
Arkansas.  Returning  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  the  Jesuit  gave  the 
Kaskaskias  the  first  instructions,  and  was  so  encouraged  that  he  returned  to 
found  a  mission,  but  died  before  he  could  reach  his  chapel  at  Mackinac. 
This  Illinois  mission  was  continued  by  AUouez,  who  visited  it  regularly  for 
several  years  from  his  headquarters  among  the  Miamis. 

There  had  arisen  by  this  time  a  strong  government  opposition  to  the 
Jesuits,  based  partly  on  a  hostility  to  the  order  which  had  always  prevailed 
in  France,  but  heightened  in  Canada  by  the  fact  that  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  civil  authorities  and  the  bishop  with  his  clergy  in  regard  to  the 
selling  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  as  the  most  stanch 
and  active  adherents  of  the  bishop.     This  feeling  led  to  the  recall  of  the 
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Recollects.  They  found,  however,  few  .ivcnues  for  their  labors.  Several 
were  assigned  to  Caveiier  dc  la  Salic,  to  accompany  him  on  his  explorations. 
One  was  stationed  at  Fort  Frontennc,  and  Father  Hennepin  made  some  at- 
tempt to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Iroquois;  but  no  mission  work  is  recorded 
there  or  at  Niagara,  where  Father  Wattcau  was  left. 

Father  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  with  Hennepin  and  Zenobius  Menibre, 
proceeded  westward,  and  when  La  Salle  established  his  post  on  the  Illinois, 
which  he  called  Fort  Cr^vecceiir,  the  three  Franciscans  attempted  a  mission. 
Then  Father  Zenobius  took  up  his  residence  in  an  Illinois  wigwam.  He 
found  great  difhculty,  and  was  not  destined  to  continue  the  experiment  long. 
Hennepin,  sent  off  by  La  Salle,  descended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sioux,  who  carried  him  up  to  the  falls  which  still  bear  the 
name  he  conferred,  "  St.  Anthony's."  He  was  rescued  after  a  time  by  Du 
Lhut,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  founded  a  mission.  The  Iroquois 
drove  the  French  from  Fort  Cr^vccoeur  by  their  attack  on  the  Illinois, 
Father  Gabriel  was  killed  '^.i  the  march  by  wandering  Indians,  and  the 
attempted  Recollect  mission  closed.  After  La  Salle's  descent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  departure  from  the  west,  Allouez  resumed  his  labors  in  Illinois, 
and  was  followed  by  Gravier,  who  placed  the  mission  on  a  solid  basis,  and 
reduced  the  language  to  grammatical  rules.  Binneteau,  the  Marests,  Mer- 
met,  and  I'inet  came  to  join  in  the  good  work.  The  Illinois  seemed  to 
show  greater  docility  than  did  the  tribes  on  Lake  Superior  and  Green  Bay. 
The  missionaries  were  stationed  rmong  the  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  Pcorias, 
and  Tamaroas.  French  settlements  grew  up  in  the  fertile  district,  and  mar- 
riages with  converted  Indian  women  were  not  uncommon.  These  missions 
flourished  for  several  years,  and  a  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  exists 
in  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate  dictionary  of  the  language,  with  catechism 
and  prayers,  apparently  the  work  of  Father  le  Boulanger. 

When  Iberville  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Jesuit  Fathers ;  but  at  that  time  no  regular  mission  was  attempted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Seminary  of  Quebec  resolved  to  enter  the  wide  field  opened  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, the  Rev.  Francis  de  Montigny,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  St.  C6me  and  Davion 
were  sent  to  Louisiana  in  1698.  They  took  charge  of  the  Tamaroa  mis- 
sion on  the  Illinois,  and  attempted  missions  among  the  Natchez,  Taensas, 
and  Tonicas ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  St.  C6me,  who  was  stationed  at  Natchez,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Foncault  were  killed  by  roving  Indians.  Then  the  priests  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary  withdrew  from  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  continued 
to  labor  at  Tamaroa,  chiefly  for  tlie  French,  till  the  closing  years  of  French 
rule. 

The  Indian  missions  of  Louisiana  were  then  assigned  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  allowed  to  have  a  residence  in  New  Orleans,  but  were  excluded  from 
all  ministry  among  the  colonists.  Their  principal  missions,  among  the  Ar- 
kansas, Yazoos,  Choctaws,  and  Alibamons  were  continued  till  the  suppression 
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of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  the  Natchez  outbreak,  the  Jesuit  Father  du 
I'oisson.  who  had  stopped  at  the  post  to  j^ive  tiie  settlers  the  benefit  of  his 
ministry  in  tiie  absence  of  their  priest,  was  involved  in  the  massacre;  Fatlier 
Souel  was  butchered  by  the  Yazoos  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  convert, 
and  leather  Doitreleau  escaped  in  a  most  marvellous  manner.  In  the  sub- 
setpient  operations  of  the  French  against  the  Chickasaws,  Father  S(inat,  ac- 
companying a  force  of  l-'rench  and  Illinois  as  chaplain,  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  at  the  stake,  heroically  refusing  to  abandon  the  wounded  and  dying. 

These  Louisiana  missions  extended  to  the  ccur.hy  of  the  Siou.\,  where 
several  attempts  were  made  by  Father  Guign.'-.s,  who  was  long  a  prisoner, 
and  by  other  Jesuit  Fathers.  Aubert  died  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
while  trying  to  reach  and  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  I.a  Vcrenderye, 

The  increasing  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  nat.irally  weakened  their  missions, 
which  received  a  death-blow  from  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  France, 
—  a  step  carried  out  so  vindictively  in  Louisiana,  ihat  all  the  churches  at 
their  Indian  missions  were  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

As  Canada  fell  to  lingland  and  Louisiana  to  Spain,  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  French  North  America  ended.  Their  record  is  a 
chapter  of  American  history  full  of  personal  devotcdness,  energy,  courage, 
and  perseverance ;  none  can  withhold  the  homage  of  respect  to  men  like 
Jogues,  Hrebeuf,  Garnier,  Buteux,  Gravier,  AUoucz,  and  Marquette.  Men  of 
intelligence  and  education,  they  gave  up  all  that  civilized  life  can  offer  to 
share  the  precarious  life  of  wandering  savages,  and  were  the  first  to  reveal 
the  character  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  its  soil  and  products,  the  life 
and  ideas  of  the  natives,  and  the  system  of  American  languages.  They 
made  known  the  existence  of  salt  springs  in  New  York,  and  of  copper  on 
Lake  Superior;  they  identified  the  ginseng,  and  enabled  France  to  open  a 
lucrative  trade  in  it  with  China;  they  planted  the  first  wheat  in  Illinois  and 
the  first  sugar  in  Louisiana.  Their  missions  did  not  equal  in  results  those  of 
the  Franciscans  in  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California, — not  from 
any  lack  of  personal  ability  or  devotion  to  their  work,  but  because  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  trading  companies,  which  allowed  them  a  stipend  just  suf- 
ficing for  their  moderate  waats;  bot  neither  company  nor  government  made 
any  outlay  for  such  mission-work  as  would  have  enabled  the  missionaries  to 
carry  out  any  general  plan  for  civilizmg  the  natives.  The  Spanish  Gov^ern- 
ment,  on  the  contrary,  dealt  direct'y  with  the  missionaries,  and  did  all  to 
insure  the  success  of  their  teaching.  When  a  mission  was  to  be  established 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  or  Califorria,  with  the  missionaries  went  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  erect  a  presidio  or  garrison-house  as  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement. 
These  soldie.s  took  ti'eir  families  with  them;  civilized  Indians  from  Mexico 
wiio  had  acquired  some  Luropean  arts  and  trades  were  also  sent,  a?  being 
able  to  understand  the  character  of  the  Indians  better.  With  the  party 
went  hoiscs,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  agricultural  implements,  grain  and  seeds 
for  planting,  looms,  etc.  Then  a  mission  was  established,  and  as  converts 
were  made  in  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  were  brought  into  the  mission, 
VOL.   IV —  37. 
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and  there  taught  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish,  instructed  relifjiously,  and 
trained  to  a^jriculture  and  trailLs,  The  mission  was  under  discipline  like  a 
large  factory,  and  each  family  siiared  in  the  profit. 

The  defect  of  the  system  was  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  grad- 
ual settling  apart  from  the  mission  of  those  who  showed  ability  and  judg- 
ment, allowing  them  to  manage  for  themselves,  and  replacing  them  by 
others  They  were  kept  too  long  in  the  degree  of  vassals,  with  no  in- 
centive to  acquire  manhood  and  independence.  Accordingly,  when  the; 
missions  were  suppressed,  the  Indians,  who  had  never  acted  for  them- 
selves, were  left  in  a  state  of  helplessness. 

Such  a  system  in  Canada  would  have  saved  the  Indians  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  and  Upper  Canada.  What  was  accomplished,  was  effected  by 
the  indomitable  energy  of  individuals,  —  the  Jesuits,  laboring  most  ear- 
nestly and  continuously,  effecting  most;  the  Sulpitians  ranking  next; 
then  the  Priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Recollects.  In  our  time 
the  work  of  winning  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  retaining  them 
among  its  adherents,  has  devolved  almost  entirely  on  the  Oblatcs  of  Mary 
Immaculate  in  Canada  and  Oregon,  the  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  in  the 
United  States. 


CRITICAL   ESSAY   ON   THE   SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 

THE  works  bearing  directly  or  mainly  on  the  history  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Canada 
and  the  otlier  parts  of  the  northern  continent  once  claimed  by  France  embrace  lO 
large  a  collection,  that,  instead  of  the  missions  being  an  incident  in  the  civil  history,  the 
civil  history  of  French  America  for  much  of  its  first  century  has  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
annals  of  its  missionary  work. 

For  the  first  Recollect  mission, —  1615-1629,  —  the  main  authority  is  Sa.'^an\,  Le  Graft li 
Vovai:e  du  Pavs  des  Htirons,  sitiU  en  rAfiu'rigue  7't-rs  la  Mer  douce,  c's  derniers  conjins  de 
la  NoHvelle  France,  dite  Canada,  Paris.  Denys  Moreau,  1632  ,  enlarged  a  few  years 
later,  and  published  as  Histoire  du  Canada  <•/  I'ova^es  que  les  Frhes  Mineurs  Recollects 
y  ont  faicts  pour  la  conversion  des  hijidelles,  Paris,  Claude  Sonnius,  1636.  To  eacli  of 
these  works  is  appended  a  Dictionnaire  de  la  Lanif^r  Hvronne,  Paris,  1632.  Sagard's 
work  is  very  diffuse,  rich  in  details  on  Indian  life  and  customs,  but  gives  little  as  to  the 
civil  history  of  Canada.' 

1  [Il.irrissc,  A'olcs  sur  la  XomcUc  I'rainc,  no.  (no.  2,947),  with  ♦"ie  Huron  nuisic  in  fac-simile, 

63,  s.iys  the  book   is  h.ird  rending,  which   ex-  gives   1,200  franc-      Dufossc   [Anurioiiia,   1876 

])lains  the  little   use  made   of  it  by  historians,  and  1S77-78)   prices  coi»ies   al    1,200  and   1,500 

Chevalier,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Paris  re-  francs  ;  cf.  rrowninsliield,  no.  94S,  and  Field's 

print  by  Tross,  in  1864-66,  arraigns  Cliarlevoi.\  Indian  Bil>lioi,'nifi/iy,  no.  1,344. 
for  his  iiarsh  judgment  of  Sagard.     The  original  Of  the  Gram/  J'vyagc  of  1632,  there  arc  copies 

is  now  rare  and  costly.     Tross,  before  securing  in  Harvard  College  and  Carler-lirown  libraries, 

a  ca\>s  to  print  from,  kept  for  years  a  standing  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress.     Other  copies 

offer  of  1,200  franci.   There  are  copies  in  the  liar-  were  in  the  Crowninshield  (no.  949),  ISrinley  (no. 

v.ird  College  and  Carter-Hrown  (vol.  ii.  no.  437)  143),  and  O'Callaghan  (no.  2,046)  sales.     Har 

libraries.     Rich,  in   '832,  priced   it   at  £1  lbs.;  risse   {Xotes,  etc.,  no.    53)   says   that   after   the 

Quaritch,  in  1880,  prices  ii  at  ;£'63;  and  Le  Clerc  Solar  sale,  where  it  brought  320  francs,  it  be- 
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Le  Clercq,  Etahlisstment  tie  la  Foi,  2  vols.  i2ino,  1691,  tr.inslated  as  Eslablishmi'iit 
of  the  Faith,  2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1881,'  ^\ves  in  ilie  first  volumu  ;i  clearer  and  more 
definite  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  C.mada  for  die  period  endjracc'  in  the  first 
Kccollcct  mission. 

The  ri>vai;rs  de  C/iamplain,  I'aris,  1619,  gives  some  account  of  tlie  introdu..don  of  the 
Recollects  into  Canada.''     In  iMargry,  Z^<.'i.v«jY/7<M  I't  Etablissemcnts  tUs  I-'rtinqais,  I'aris, 


came  .in  -bject  for  collectors;  and  Dufosse,  in 
1877,  priced  it  at  550  francs;  Kills  &  White,  tlie 
game  year,  at  C^-\  •J"-"'''^'',  at  /'jO;  Kith,  fifty 
years  ago,  said  copies  had  l)ri)Ught  /'15.  Cf. 
Field,  no.  1,341.  This  hook  was  also  reprinted 
by  Tross  in  1865.  —  Kl).] 

'  [This  translation,  of  which  only  250  copies 
were  printed,  was  made  by  Dr.  .Shea.  He  in- 
troduces it  with  "  .\  .SIvetch  of  Katlier  Christian 
Lc  Clerc(i,"  which  incUulcs  a  hihliograpliical  ac- 
count of  his  works.  The  book  supplements  in 
a  measure  Sagard's  llisloiii'  Ju  Cumu/ii,  since 
that  had  given  the  earlier  labors  as  this  portrays 
the  later  works  of  the  Recollects,  or  at  least 
more  minutely  than  Sagard.  The  Recollects  had 
been  recalled  to  Canada  to  thwart  the  Jesuits, 
and  I,e  Clert<|  reached  (,)uebec  in  1673,  and  was 
assigned  in  1675  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hay  of 
Gaspe  as  a  missionary  field  ;  and  it  is  of  his 
labors  in  this  region  that  we  learn  in  his  A'omclle 
riidtion  de  la  Giispcsu;  which  was  printed  in 
Paris  in  1691  (cf.  Harrisse,  AWi'j-,  170;  Field, 
Indiiin  Bibliogiii/i/ir,  902 ;  Ternau.v,  1 76 ;  F'ari- 
bault,  82;  Leno.x,  in  //htoriail  Miii^nziiu;  ii.  25; 
Dufosse,  Anicriiaim,  187S,  75  and  ICXJ  franc.-.  ; 
Sabin,  vol.  .x.  p.  159;  Stevens,  Bihtiotlieca  //is- 
ti'riiii,  1870,  no.  1,113,  Briiiliy  Catiih\i;iit;  103; 
I.e  Clercq,  /iitU.  Amo:,  746,  140  francs  ;  Carter- 
Drown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,415  ;  O'Call.aghan,  no.  1,360), 
and  I^e  Clcrcij  refers  his  readers  to  the  pre.sent 
work  for  a  continuation  of  the  story,  but  it  does 
not  contain  it,  that  portion  being  suppressed,  as 
Dr.  Shea  thinks.  The  Jesuits  are  bitterly  satir- 
ized by  Le  Clercq  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
tirst  volume,  and  in  the  second  of  the  ^lablisse- 
ment.  Shea's  collation  of  the  A'oii-v/lc  /<ilatioit 
does  not  correspond  with  tlie  Harvard  College 
copy,  which  has  28  instead  of  26  preliminary 
leaves.  .See  also  Sabin's  Diclionary,  vol.  x.  no. 
39,649  ;  F'ield's  Indian  Bil>lio};rafhy,  no.  903  ; 
Harrisse,  A'otcs  stir  la  jVoiizvllv  France;  no.  170; 
lioucher  de  la  Richardcrie,  vi.  21  ;  Faribault, 
p.  82. 

The  original  edition  of  the  fttablissnncnt  had 
two  varieties  of  title,  one  bearing  the  author's 
name  in  full,  and  the  other  concealing  it  by  ini- 
tials. It  is  very  rare  with  either  title,  but  copies 
can  be  found  in  the  Carter-Iirown  Library  (see 
Ca/aloi;iie,  no.  1,413),  and  in  the  Sparks  Collec- 
tion at  Cornell  University  (see  S/'arks  Cataloi;ut; 
no.  1,482).  Dr.  Shea  notes  other  copies  in  Baron 
James  Rothschild's  library  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
\bbe  II.  Verreau's  collection  at  Montreal.     Mr. 


Stewart  tells  nu'  there  are  copies  in  the  libraries 
of  Laval  University,  i)f  the  (Quebec  Government, 
of  the  Literary  anil  Historical  .Society  of  (Que- 
bec, and  of  Parliament,  at  ( )ttawa.  The  Lcnir.. 
Lilirary  has  a  copy  of  what  seems  the  same  edi- 
tion, with  the  title  changed  to  //istoirc  dcs  colo- 
nics J'ran^oiscs,  Paris  and  Lyons,  i6<^2.  Mr. 
l^enox  (//istorical  A/aj;aziiic,  January,  1S5S),  fol- 
lowing Sparks  and  others,  claimed  that  the  169I 
edition  was  suppressed;  but  Harrisse  (.\Wij-,  etc. 
p.  159)  disputes  this  in  a  long  notice  of  the  book, 
in  which  he  cites  Uiiivrcs  dc  Mcssire  Anloiiic  Ar- 
HOiild,  I'aris,  17S0,  xxxiv.  720,  to  the  contrary. 
Le  Clercq's  book  should  have  a  map,  "Carte 
generalle  de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  which  is  given 
in  fac-simile  in  vol.  ii.  of  this  translation.  It 
includes  all  North  America,  except  the  Arctic 
regions,  but,  singularly,  omits  Lake  Chaniplain. 

President  Sparks  wrote  in  his  copy :  "  \\\ 
extremely  rare  book.  ...  It  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able as  containing  the  first  original  account  of 
the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  by  two  [Reco'LctJ 
missionaries  who  accompanied  him.  From  this 
book,  also,  Hennepin  drew  the  account  of  his 
pretended  iliscovery  of  the  Mississippi  River." 
See  the  bibliographical  notice  in  Shea's  Viscofery 
and  Fxplorations  of  the  Mississippi  X'allcy,  |).  78. 
Sparks,  in  his  Lif  of  I.a  Salic,  first  pointed  out 
how  Hennepin  had  jilagiarized  from  the  journal 
of  F'ather  Menibre,  contained  in  Le  Clerc([.  .Sec 
further  in  .Shea's  Mississippi  I 'alley,  p.  S3  <■/ .f<v/., 
where  Membre's  journal  in  Shea's  translation 
from  Le  Clercc]  was  |)rintcd  for  the  first  time,. and 
the  note  on  Hennepin,  following  chap.  viii.  of  the 
present  volume.  Harrisse,  A'ofcs,  etc.,  p.  160, 
points  out  what  we  owe  to  this  work  for  a  knowl. 
edge  of  La  Salle's  explorations.  Cf.  Parkman's 
La  Salic;  Field's  /ndian  Bil'lioi;rapliy,mi.  903, 
with  a  note  touching  the  authorship;  lirunet, 
Supplement,  i.Sio,  noting  copies  sold,  —  Maison- 
neuve,  250  francs;  Sobolcwski,  Ijo  thalers  ; 
Tross  (1S73),  410  francs;  Dufosse,  600  francs; 
Ix;  Clercq,  no.  2,833,  1,500  francs. 

The  bibliographers  are  agreed  that  others 
than  Le  Clercci  were  engaged  in  the  ^.lahlissc- 
tiicnf,  and  that  the  part  concerning  Frontenac 
was  clearly  not  by  Lc  Clerc(|.  Charlevoix  says 
F'rontenac  himself  assisted  in  it ;  and  it  is  Shea's 
opinion  that  extraneous  matter  was  attached  to 
Le  Clercq's  account  of  the  Recollect  missions,  to 
convert  the  Ijook  into  an  attack  in  large  part  on 
the  Jesuits.  —  En.] 

■^  Champlain's  Voyages,  Prince  ed.  iii.  lo^etseq. 
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1875,  thers  are  two  memoirs  hy  the  Rccollcctn,  drawn  up  to  obtain  permission  to  return  to 
C'.maila, -  one  m.nie  in  Kpj;  (vol.  I  p.  3),  the  otiicr  in  I'».S4  (p.  iK),— l)olli  i)c.irinn  on  llieir 
earlier  lalKirs. 

1,0  i  lcrc(|  refers  in  two  places'  to  "an  ample  Relation  ^iven  to  the  public"  by  the 
Recollects  of  A<iuilainc  for  an  account  of  their  labors  In  Acailla  ;  but  the  work  Is  siill 
unknown  to  bibliof^rapliers  and  students. 

I' or  the  later  Recollect  missions,  the  sources  to  be  consulted  are  Tatlicr  t'hrisliaii 
he  Clercti,  iXouvclle  Kelation  lic  la  ilaspcsii',  I'aris,  Uiyi,  and  the  seconil  volinne  ot  his 
RliihliisemcHl  </<■  la  /-'oi.  Hennepin,  in  his  Ih'siription  de  la  l.ouisiane,  I'aris,  l^).S3,  if),S,S. 
translated  aH  Description  of  Louisiana,  New  York,  1H81,  jjives  an  account  of  his  own  mis- 
sionary c.ireer  ;  but  his  Xoiciilr  l),\oHvctli:  expands  his  lorincr  work,  and  introduces 
matter  of  doubtful  authenticity,  while  his  .VoitTi'au  I  ('('(/.C*'  '■''  b.ised  on  the  second  volunie 
of  Le  Clcrc(|.'^ 

As  bcarin;^  on  the  Recollect  missions,  cf.  the  I'ovaf^e  an  A'oiiTi-aii  Monde  of  Father 
Crcsi)el,  Ainsterilani,  1757  ;  in  Knglish  in  I'erils  of  the  Oeean  and  ll'ililenitwi,  lioston.'' 

On  the  Jesuit  missions,  the  works  to  be  consulted  ,ire,  for  the  first  attempt  in  Acadia, 
Biard,  /^elation  de  la  Xoiirclle  l'ianet\  dc  ses  Terres,  Xaturcldea  7'eires,  etdeses  //ahitans, 
Lyons,  iCiiC),  rejjrinted  in  the  Nilati<>ns  iles /I'sitites,  (Quebec,  1X58,  and  in  f.ic-simile  by  Dr. 
0'Callaj;lian  ;  the  accounts  In  the  Anniue  /.itterie  Soeietatis  Je.ui  f(»r  1612,  Lyons,  i()iS, 
and  for  161 1,  Douay,  161 S;  Uiard's  letter  in  Carayon's  /'re/nihe  Mission  des  /,'utites  an 
Canada,  pp.  1-105  ;  and  an  adverse  view  in  Lescarbot,  Histoire  de  la  Nou7<elle  Franie, 
3d  ed.,   I'aris,  1618, 

For  the  missions  of  Canada  projicr,  the  series  o[  Jesuit  delations,  as  they  are  uencr.illy 
called,  volumes  issued  in  I'aris,  beginning  with  ■'  <•  "  Lettre  ilu  I'cre  Charles  I'Allemaiit," 
Paris,  1627  (also  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Afenure  Frani^^ns),  as  delation  de  ce  qui s'esl passi! en  la 
Xouvellc  France  en  fannt'e  MDCXXVf,  and  continued  annually  from  the  nrih'e  delation 
dit  loya^e  de  la  Xoiivelle  J'Vance,  by  Father  Paul  le  Jeune,  printed  by  Cramoisy  at  I'aris  In 
1632,  down  to  the  year  1672,  comprisinj;  in  all  a  series  of  forty-one  volumes.  liesides  the 
religiou.s  inlormation  which  it  was  their  main  object  to  convey,  in  order  to  interest  the  pious 
In  France  in  their  mission  work,  the  Jesuits  in  these  Relations  i;ive  much  information  .is 
to  the  progress  of  f;eographical  discovery,  the  resources  and  fauna  of  the  country,  the  Indi.in 
nations,  their  language,  manners,  and  customs,  their  wars  and  vicissitudes.  The  volumes 
have  been  much  sought  by  collectors,  and  the  whole  series  was  reprinted  by  the  Can.idian 
Government  at  <)uebec  in  1858,  in  tliree  large  oct.ivo  volumes,  under  the  title  o(  Relations 
des  Ji'snites.  Though  some  Relations  were  reprinted  and  translated  into  Latin,  complete 
sets  have  never  been  common.  In  Le  Clercq's  Etablissenunt  de  la  l-'oi  there  is  a  bitter 
and  .satirical  review  of  these  Jesuit  Relations,  but  the  writer  evidently  had  only  eight  or 
nine  of  the  volumes;  and  Arnauld,  the  great  enemy  of  the  J-suits,  having  his  attention 
drawn  to  them  by  Le  Clercq's  work,  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  copies  of  any.  but 
finally  discovered  fourteen  in  "  a  great  library."  Dr.  !•:.  H.  O'Callaghan  drew  attention 
to  them  in  a  pajier  before  the  New  .York  Historical  Society,  and  .several  collectors  endeav- 
ored to  comjilete  sets,  Mr.  James  Lenox  obtained  nearly  all,  reprinting  two  that  exist  in 
almost  unique  copies.  Matter  was  prepared  for  subsequent  volumes  bv  the  Superiors  01 
the  Canada  missions,  and  the  Relations  for  1672-73,  iC>75,  1673-79,  1696,  and  sep.iiaie 
Relations  bearing  on  the  Abenaki,  lllinoi.v,  and  Louisiana  missions  have  been  jirinteil 
to  correspond  with  the  old  Relations ;  and  many  of  these  were  reprinted  under  the  title 
of  Relations  Inediles  de  la  Xouvclle  France,  2  vols.  i2m(),  Paris,  1S61.  The  autobiogra- 
phy of  the  missionary  Chaumonot  lias  also  been  issued  (New  York,  1858;  Paris,  1869)1 

'  Estahlisliment  of  the  Faith,  i.  200,  346.  ■''  [.S.  Lcsagc,  in  the  Rniie  Camulieiiiie,  iv.  30J 

-  [Sec  a  note  on  the  hibli()f;raphy  of  Henne-  (1867),  gives  a  good  summary  of  the   Recollect 

pin,  following  cha]).  viii.  of  the  present  volume,  missions.  —  En.] 
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and  A/rw  0/  Father  Isaac  Jogues  and  Brcbcuf,  by  Father  Felix  Martin  (Paris,  1873, 
etc.).  One  work  called  fortli  by  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Canada  is  the  Ma'urs  ties  Sattva^es 
Atnc'riquains  compares  dux  tmrurs  des  f  rentiers  Temps,  by  Father  Lafitau,  long  a  mis- 
sionary at  Sauit  St.  Louis,  and  autlior  also  of  a  treatise  on  the  Ginseng.' 

For  the  Louisiana  mission  there  are  some  letters  in  the  Lettrcs  Edijiantes,  which  are 
also  given  in  Rt.  Rev.  W.  1.  Kip,  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America,  New  Yoik. 
1847.  The  close  of  tliat  mission  is  described  in  Carayon,  Bannissemcnt  des  Jdsuites  dc  la 
Louisiane.  I'aris,  1865.  Besides  the  works  in  French,  there  is  a  Brcvc  Relatione  d'alcune 
Missione,  by  Father  Joseph  Bressani.  a  Huron  missionary  captured  and  tortured  by  the 
Mohawks.  It  appeared  at  Macerata  in  1653,  and  a  French  translation  of  it  by  F.  Ft?lix 
Martin  was  issued  in  Montreal  in  1852.  The  work  of  Du  Creux,  Historia  Canadensis,  Paris, 
1664,  gives  a  summary  of  tlie  mission  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada.  Father  Marquette's 
account  of  his  voyage  do',,n  the  Mississippi  was  first  printed  by  Thevenot,  Recueil  de  I 'oy- 
«<,'«,  Paris,  1681,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch  and  issued  by  Vander  Aa.  It  was 
printed  from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  James  Lenox,  —  Ri'cit  des  Voyages  et  des 
Descouvertes  du  R.  Phe  Jacques  ."ifarquette,  —  and  had  been  previously  translated  and 
published  by  J.  G.  Shea  in  his  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
New  York,  1852. 

The  history  of  the  Sulpitian  missi  ./ns  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  recent  works  :  Faillon, 
Histoire  de  la  Colonic  Fram^aise  en  Canada,  3  vols.,  Montreal,  1854;  Vie  de  la  Swur 
Bourgeoys,  1853  ;  ]'ie  de  Mile.  Mance,  2  vols.,  1854.  Belmont,  Histoire  du  Canada, 
Quebec,  1840  ;  Dollier  de  Casson,  Histoire  de  Montreal,  Montreal,  1869  ;  and  Voyage  de 
M^T.  Dollier  et  Galim'e,  Montreal,  1873,  are  printed  from  manuscripts  of  early  mission- 
aries of  that  body. 

Of  the  missions  founded  by  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  nothing  has  been  printed  except 
the  Relation  de  la  Mission  du  Mississippi  du  Shninaire  de  Quebec  en  1700,  Ne*"  York, 
1861.  The  vnst  and  successful  Spanish  missions,  extending  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  treat. 


•  (An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  Relations  follows  this  chapter.  —  Ed.] 
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NOTE The  map  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  reproduction  of  a  part  of  a  map  by  Gen.  John  S.  CK-irk, 

showinR  the  missionary  sites,  1656-1684,  in  the  Iroquois  country.     It  appeared  in  Dr.  Charles  Hawley's  Early 
Chapters  of  Cayuga  History,  Auburn,  1S79,  which  had  an  Introduction  on  the  Jesuit  Relations  by  Dr.  Sliea. 
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THE  main  bibliographical  sources  for  this 
study  pertain   to  the  Jesuit   missions,  as 
follows  :  — 

Le  PfeRE  Auc;i!STE  Carayon  :  Bibliogrnphie 
historique  de  la  Compai^tiic  dc  Jesus,  .  .  .  depiiis 
Itur  Orif;mejusqu'!l  nos  jours,  Paris,  1S64,  4°. 

Henry  Harrisse  :  Notes  snr  la  Nouvelle 
France,  1545-1700,  Paris,  1872.  He  says,  no.  49, 
that  no  library  (1870-71)  has  a  complete  set  of 
the  Jesuit  Relations  ;  and  adds  that,  including 
those  of  l6i6  and  1627,  a  full  set  consists  of 
fifty-four  volumes,  nine  of  which  are  second  edi- 
tions, and  one  a  Latin  translation.  He  had 
inspected  all  but  one. 

E.  B.  O'Callaghan  :  a  catalogue  raisonnee 
{1632-1672),  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  I'roe.,  1847, 
p.  140,  also  printed  separately.  Field  (Indian 
Bihlio)irap/ty,  no.  1,146),  in  noticing  this  essay, 
says  that  Dr.  O'Callaghan  enumerates  only  forty 
titles,  of  which  the  Carter-Brown  Collection  had 
thirty-sLx ;  Harvard  College,  thirty-five;  Henry 
C.  Murphy,  twenty-nine.  "Of  the  forty-eight 
now  [1S73J  known  to  e.xist,  Mr.  Murphy  has  se- 
cured all  but  three."  Dr.  O'Callaghan  at  that 
time  named  twenty  libraries,  public  and  private, 
in  the  United  States  which  had  sets  more  or 
less  imperfect.  The  volumes  of  some  years 
were  not  very  scarce,  those  of  164S-1649  and 
1653-1654  being  known  in  ten  copies  in  these 
libraries,  while  there  were  at  that  time  no  copies 
at  all  of  the  years  1655  and  1659;  and  these, 
marked  by  titles  varying  from  the  usual  form, 
are  still  the  rarest  of  the  series. 

The  O'Callaghan  pamphlet  was  reissued  at 
Montreal  in  1850  in  a  P'rench  translation  by 
Father  Martin,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Canada,  who  amended  the  text  in  places,  and 
included  the  Biard  Relation  of  1613.  He  also 
gave  an  account  of   unprinted   ones   still  pre- 


served in  Canada  which  were  written  subse- 
quent to  1672,  when  the  annual  printing  of  them 
ceased. 

Deriving  help  from  this  and  other  sources, 
Dr.  O'Callaghan  issued  privately,  in  1S53,  a 
broadside,  with  an  amended  list  of  the  Relations 
and  their  several  principal  repositories,  —  .State 
Library,  Albany ;  fLarvard  College  Library ;  the 
Parliamentary  Library,  Quebec ;  and  the  private 
libraries  of  Mr.  Carter-Brown  of  Providence, 
Mr.  Lenox  of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Plante,  Mr. 
O.  H.  Marshall  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  George 
Bancroft. 

In  June,  1870,  Dr.  O'Callaghan  issued  a  cir- 
cular asking  information  of  owners  of  the  vol- 
umes for  a  second  edition  of  his  tract ;  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  the  new  edition  was  ever  pub- 
lished. At  the  sale  of  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  library 
December,  1882,  his  Catalogue,  p.  105,  showed  31 
of  the  series ;  and  they  brought  $1 ,068.45.  Dr. 
O'Callaghan  contributed  a  paper  on  the  AV/<7- 
tions  to  the  International  Magazine,  iii.  1S5. 

Carter-Brown  Library:  G//(;/('i,'«c,  vol. ii. 
p.  164. 

Lenox  Library  :  Contrihutions,  no.  ii.,  The 
Jesuit  Relation,  etc..  New  York,  1879.  The  Re- 
lation of  1659,  of  which  the  copy  in  the  Library 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  supposed  to 
be  unique,  was  reprinted  in  fac-simile  Iiy  Mr. 
Lenox.  In  1854,  at  the  destruction  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Library  at  Montreal,  its  .series  of 
these  Relations,  forty-three  in  number  (except 
eight),  and  including  this  unique  volunn-,  was 
destroyed.  This  Conlrilution  shows  tlie  Lenox 
Library  to  possess  fortv-nine  out  of  the  series 
of  fifty-tive,  counting  different  editions  of  the 
forty-one  titles,  from  1632  to  1672,  making  the 
fifty-five  to  include  two  translations  and  twelve 
second  or  later  editions.  The  Lenox  series 
lacks  nos.  i,  28,  and  35,  as  enumerated,  and  of 
no.  35  the  Carter-Brown  Library  has  the  only 
copy  known  in  America.  The  Lenox  Library 
aUo  lacks  the  first  issue  of  no.  2,  and  the  second 
issue  of  nos.  3  and  5.  It  has  four  dui)licates, 
with  slight  variations. 
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These  Relatwns  will  also  be  found  entered 
under  their  respective  authors  in  Sabin's  Die- 
tionarv  and  in  Field's  InJian  Bibliography. 

The  reason  of  f.-e  rarity  of  these  books 
niav  lie  in  part  in  the  smallness  of  the  editions, 
but  jirobabiv  most  in  the  avidity  of  readers,  and 
consequent  destruction ;  for  Cliarlevoix  says, 
'•  Thev  were  at  the  time  extremely  relished  in 
France."  ( »'  their  character,  the  same  author- 
ity says:  "There  is  no  other  source  to  which 
we  can  ajjplv  for  instruction  as  to  the  progress 
of  religion  among  the  savages,  or  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  people,  all  of  whose  languages  the 
Jesuits  spoke.  The  stvle  of  these  A',-/iilioiis  is 
extremelv  simple :  but  this  simplicity  itself  has 
pot  contributed  less  to  give  them  a  great  celeb- 
ritv  than  the  curious  and  edifying  matter  they 
contain."  Father  Martin,  in  his  translation 
of  ISressani,  speaks  (p.  8)  of  these  A\/iifii'>ts 
as  the  most  |)recious  monument,  and  sometimes 
the  onlv  source,  of  the  history  of  t'anada,  and 
praises  the  impartial  use  made  of  them  by  Han- 
croft  and  Sparks.  I'arkman  says  of  them  : 
"Though  the  productions  of  men  of  scholastic 
training,  thev  are  simple  and  often  crude  in 
stvle,  as  might  be  expected  of  narratives  hastily 
written  in  Indian  lodges  or  rude  mission-houses 
in  the  forest,  amid  annoyances  and  interruptions 
of  all  kinds.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  their 
contents,  they  are  exceedingly  unequal.  .  .  .  The 
closest  examination  has  left  me  no  doubt  that 
these  missionaries  wrote  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  that  the  AWd/ioiis  hold  a  high  place  as  au- 
thentic and  trustworthy  historical  documents. 
Thev  are  very  scarce,  and  no  complete  collec- 
tion of  them  exists  in  America."  Shea  (/.e 
CUrci],  i.  381)  has  a  note  of  the  contemporary 
discrediting  of  the  Kehitioiis  by  rival  orders. 

Tlie  series  was  reprinted  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  1S5S  in  three  octavo  volumes, 
with  bibliographical  notes  and  synopses,  con- 
taining—  vol.  i.  1611,  1626,  1632  to  1641;  ii. 
1O42  to  165^;  iii.  1656  to  1O72.  These  reprinted 
volumes  are  not  now  easy  to  find,  and  have  been 
lately  priced  at  £,~  \os.  and  100  francs.  Field, 
luiiian  liihliogrophy^  no.  1,177  !  1-enox,  Jesuit 
RehitionSy  \i.    14. 

There  have  been  three  supplemental  and 
complcmcntal  issues  of  allied  and  later  AV/c- 
tioiis :  one  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
I.cnox,  and  the  others  had  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  O'Callaghan  and  Dr.  Shea,  of  which  notice 
will  be  taken  under  their  respective  dates.  See 
the  lists  of  Shea's  "  Cramoisy  Series"  (i(X) 
copies  printed)  in  the  Lenox  Coitlrihutions,  ji. 
15;  Field,  Indian  Btb!ioi;raf-liy,  nos.  129  and 
1,397;  and  Metizies  Cataloi^uo,  no.  i.Sii;  and 
the  O' Calhighan  Catalot:ue  for  Dr.  O'Callaghan's 
series  (25  copies  printed).  Dr.  Shea's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  was  first  largely  evinced 


by  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  I'nited  States,  i52()-iSq4, 
published,  at  the  instance  of  Jared  Sparks,  in 
New  York  in  1S55  (Field,  no,  1,392);  and  ho 
published  a  list  of  early  missionaries  among  the 
Irocjuois  in  the  Doeiiwenlary  History  of  A'e-M 
York,  iv.  1S9. 

The  earliest  sununari/ing  of  these  Relations 
or  of  those  before  i(>56,  was  by  the  IVre  dii 
Creux  (or  Creuxius,  b.  i  59O,  d.  1666)  in  his  /A.. 
toriie  Canadensis,  ser  jViTu-  Franeiu-,  libri  deeeiti , 
I'aris,  1664  (pp.  xxvi,  Sio,  4,  map  and  Ihirteen 
l)l..tes).  There  are  copies  in  Harvard  College, 
Carter-lirown,  I.cnox,  and  New  N'ork  Ilistori 
cal  Society  libranes.  Cf.  Rich  ( 1S32),  no.  333, 
£,1  idr. ;  Hrinley,  \o.  82,  $So ;  Carayon,  no. 
1,322;  Ilarrisse,  no.  120;  Carter-lirown,  vol.  ii, 
no.  945,  with  fac-simile  of  title;  Leclerc,  />'//'/. 
Anier.  no.  706,  500  fr. ;  Ternaux,no.  S23  ;  Lenox, 
p.  10;  O'Callaghan,  no.  O9O!  Iluth,  i.  367;  Sun- 
derland, vol.  ii.  no, 3,5(11  ;  Charlevoix  (Shea's  edi- 
tion), i.  81,  who  says:  "Tliis  extron^'ly  diffuse 
work  was  composed  almost  exclusivelv  from  the 
Jesuit  Relations.  Father  du  Creux  did  not  re- 
rtect  that  details  read  with  ])leasure  in  a  letter 
become  unsu|)ponable  in  a  continuous  history." 
"It  contains,  however,"  says  Dr.  Shea,  "some 
curious  statements,  showing  that  he  had  other 
material."  The  map,  Tabula  A'ln'u-  J''ranei<e 
anno  1660,  extends  so  as  to  include  Hudson's 
liav,  Newfoundland,  the  Chesapeake,  and  Lake 
Superior  :  and  it  has  a  corner-map,  "  Pars  regi- 
onis  Iluronum  hodie  descrtae."  The  maj)  has 
been  reproduced  in  Martin's  translation  of  llres- 
sani's  Relation  of  1653,  and  is  given  in  jiart  on 
another  page  of  the  jjresent  volume. 

The  Relations  were  not  much  noticed  bv 
writers  at  the  time,  and  few  allusions  to  theiu 
apj)ear  in  contemporaneous  works.  One  of  tlu 
few  books  which  drew  largely  from  them  is  /,(■ 
A^o^i'ean  Monde  ou  r Ameriqiie  Chrestienne.  .  .  . 
Par  M'  Charles  Chavlmer,  Historiographe  de 
France.     Paris.  1659. 

The  story  of  the  missions  of  New  France 
necessarily  makes  jiart  of  the  general  works  of 
Charlevoix  and  the  other  t^atholic  historians, 
particularly  the  Ilisloire  du  Canada  of  IJrasseur 
de  ISourbourg,  I'aris,  1S59,  who  depends  largely 
upon  Bancroft  for  his  facts,  Mr.  I'arkman,  not 
bound  by  the  same  ties,  gives  a  view  of  the 
Jesuits'  character,  in  his  Jesuits  in  A'orth  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  questioned  by  their  ad- 
herents. His  l)ook,  however,  is  of  the  first 
importance;  and  Dr.  George  K.  KIlis,  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1S67,  recounts,  in 
a  review  of  the  book,  the  historian's  physical 
disability,  which  has  from  the  beginning  of  liis 
labor  sadly  ini]ie(led  the  ])rogress  of  his  work. 
Cf,  also  Dr.  ICIIis's  sustained  estimate  of  Park- 
man,  in  his  Ked  Man  and  ll'hite  Man  in  Korlh 
America,  p.  259.     The  story  of  the  Jesuits'  trials 
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contained  in  the  Lettrcs  F.tlifiantes  is  translated 
in  Bishop  W.  I,  Kip's  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in 
A'oifh  Americii,  1S46,  and  again,  1866.  Cf.  also 
Miif^ijzine  of  American  History,  iii.  767  ;  M.  J. 
Griffin  in  Canadian  Monthly,  i.  344 ;  W.  K  O. 
Peabody's  "  Early  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  the 
Northwest,"  in  Dcmocratie  Rn'inv,  May,  1S44, 
reprinted  in  licach's  Indian  Miscellany  ;  Judge 
Law  on  the  same  subject,  in  JVisconsin  Histor- 
ical Society's  Collections,  iii.  89;  and  Thebaud  on 
the  natives  and  the  missions,  in  T/ie  Month, 
June,  1877 ;  Poole's  Index  gives  other  refer- 
ences, p.  683.  Dr.  Shea,  at  the  end  of  his  Cath- 
VOL.  IV.  — 38. 


olic  Missions,  p.  503,  gives  a  list  of  his  sources 
printed  and  in  manuscript 

Of  the  tribes  encountered  by  the  Jesuits, 
there  is  no  better  compact  account  than  Mr. 
Parkman  gives  in  the  Introduction  to  \\\s  Jesuits 
in  A'orth  America,  where  he  awards  (p.  liv)  well- 
merited  praise  to  Lewis  II.  Morgan's  Lcas^iie 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  qualified  commendation  to 
.Schoolcraft's  Xotes  on  the  Iroquois.,  and  gives 
(p.  Ix.x.v)  a  justly  severe  judgment  on  his  Indian 
Tribes.  Mr.  Parkman's  Introduction  first  ajv 
peared  in  the  A'orth  American  Het'ieiv,  1865 
and  1866. 
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There  is  a  rare  book  containing  contempo- 
rary accounts  of  tlie  savages,  which  was  written 
at  Three  Rivers  in  1663,  by  the  governor  of  that 
place,  the  Sieur  Pierre  lioucher,  ami  published 


THE  OHIO   VALLEY,    1 60O.' 


in  Paris  in  1664,  under  the  title,  Histohe  veri. 
table  et  naltiidU  ties  Ma-iirs  et  Productions  ,in 
Pays  lie  la  Xouvc'lc  France,  vulgairement  dile  le 
Canada.  The  author,  bays  Charlevoix  (Shea's 
edition,  i.  p.  80),  should 
not  be  c  o  n  fo  u  n  d  c  d 
with  the  Jesuit  of  (lit- 
same  name ;  and  he 
calls  the  book  undir 
consideration  a  "  mi- 
l)crticial  but  fnitliful 
account  of  Canada." 
There  are  copies  in  the 
Harvard  College,  Leu- 
o.\  [Jesiiii  Pcialions, 
p.  10),  and  Carter- 
Brown  (Cataloi;iie  ii. 
941)    libraries.- 

Another  early  ac- 
count is  the  Memoire 
stir  les  Afa-urs  .  .  .  des 
Saiifai;ts,  by  Nicholas 
Perrot,  which  remained 
in  manuscript  till  it 
was  edited  by  Father 
Tailhan,  and  printed  in 
l864.'> 

The  Jesuit  I.afitau 
published  at  Paris  in 
1724  his  Maiirs  des  Sauvages  Arneriquains  in 
two  volumes,  with  various  plates,  which  in  the 
main  is  confined  to  the  natives  of  Canada,  where 
he  had  lived  long  with  ^    jy 

the    Iroquois.      Charle-        fff      /^ ^ 
voix   said   of   his  book,     jjv       *t<l  t^^V-€4 
twenty  years  later,  "  We    " 
have  nothing  so  exact  upon  the  cubject;"  and 
Lafitau  continues  to  held  high  rank  as  an  ori- 


1  This  sketch  follows  one  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  accompanying  an  article  on  "  Early  Indian  Migrations  in 
Ohio,"  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  i.  22S  (reprinted  in  Western  Pesene  Historical  Society's  Tracts,  no.  4;), 
in  which  he  coiijccturally  places  the  position  of  the  triljes  occupying  that  valley  at  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  key  is  as  follows:  i,Ottawas;  2,  Wvaiuluts  and  Hurons  :  3,  Neutrals;  4,  Jroquois  ; 
5,  Eries  ;  6,  .Vnd.istes,  or  Susquehannahs  ;  ;,  Algonquins ;  S,  Cherokces ;  g,  Shawnees  ;  10,  Miamies  ;  1 1,  Illi- 
nois;  12,  Arkansas  ;  13,  Cherokces.     (On  the  Anchstes  see  Hartley's  Cayuga  History,  p.  36.) 

There  is  another  map  of  the  \)osition  of  the  Indians  in  i(]oo  in  George  Ciale's  Vffcr  Mississippi,  Chicago, 
1S6;,  p.  49;  and  Dr.  Edward  Egglcston  gives  one  of  wider  scope  in  the  Century  Magazine,  May,  iSS'„  p.  <)**. 
Cf.  Henry  Harvey's  History  of  tlie  Shavnce  Indians,  1(181-1854,  Cincinnati,  1855;  and  a  paper  by  D.  (i. 
Brinton  on  the  Shawnees  and  their  migrations,  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  x.  21.  Judge  M.  I".  I'orce,  in  Some 
Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  1879,  an  address  before  the  I'hilosophical  and  Historical 
Society  of  Ohio,  has  tracked  the  changing  habitations  of  die  trilx's  of  that  region.  There  is  a  paper  by  .s.  I). 
Pect  on  the  location  of  the  Indian  trilx:s  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  i.  83. 
William  H.  Harrison  controverted  tlie  view  that  the  Iroquois  ever  conquered  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Alxnigincs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,"  wliicli  was  printed  at  Cincinnati  in  1S3S,  at  Boston 
in  1S40,  and  in  the  Historicil  and  Philosophic.il  Society  of  Ohio's  Transactions,  vol.  i.  part  2d,  p.  217  ;  but 
compare  C.  C.  Baldwin's  "Iroquois  in  Ohio,  and  the  bestruction  of  the  Erics,''  in  Western  Pescrve  Historical 
Sac'ty's  Tracts,  no.  40.  David  Cusick  (a  Tuscarora)  i)uh!i.iliv.d  Sketches  of  And  nt  History  of  the  Six 
Nations,  .it  Tuscarora  Village,  iS2;,and  again  at  Lockport,  .S'.  V.,  1S4S.  .An  historical  sketch  of  the  Wyandots 
will  be  found  in  the  Histori-.J  Magazine,  v.  2(13  ;  and  I'etir  Clarke  'a  Wyandot)  has  published  tl."  Origin  and 
Traditional  History  of  the  Wyandots.     See  references  in  loole's  Index  under  Ilurons,  Iroquois,  InJi.:ns,  etc. 

"  H.arrisse,  no.  122.  The  Ixiok  h.as  been  priced  by  Lcclcrc  at  500  francs,  and  by  Qu.aritch  at  .£  16  \(ss. 
Field  dots  not  mention  it  in  his  Indian  Pi/'liography. 

•  See  chap.  v.  ;  and  cf.  Historical  Magazine,  ix.  205,  anc  Shea's  Charlevoix,  iii.  165.   Als  >  later  Sub  1655-56. 
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ginal  authority,  though  his  book  is  overlaid  with 
a  theory  of  the  Tartaric  origin  of  the  red  race. 
Mr.  Parkman  calls  him  the  most  sati' .aciory 
of  the  elder  writers.  (Kield,  no.  850;  Carter- 
Urown,  vol.  iii.  nos.  344,  345,  472;  Sabin,  vol.  x. 
p.  22.)  There  was  a  Dutch  version,  with  the 
same  plates,  in   1731. 

Kacqucvillede  la  Vothcric's  //isfoi/r  de /'/liiii'- 
riqiif  Septeiitiionali;  in  four  volumes,  with  a  dis- 
tinctive title  to  each  (1722  and  1753),  is  mainly 
a  history  of  the  Indians  witli  which  the  French 
came  in  contact.  lie  wrote  early  in  the  last 
century,  and  his  book  saw  several  editions, 
evincing  the  interest  it  created.  His  infor- 
mation is  at  second  hand  for  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  period  covered  (since  Carticr) ; 
but  of  the  later  times  he  becomes  a  con- 
temporary authority.     (Field,  nr.  66,) 

Of  less  interest  in  relation  to  the  seventeenth 
century  is  I.c  Ueau's  I'oyai^c-  Ciirkiix  et  N'oiiveait 
farmi  Us  Sanvas^es  de  V Anicriqitc  Scptcntrioualc, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1738,  —  a  work, 
however,  of  a  semi-historical  character,  (Field, 
no.  901.) 

Cadwallader  Colden's  History  of  the  Five 
Indian  Nations  was  printed  by  Bradford  in  New 
York  in  1727,  and  is  now  very  rare.  Dr.  Shea 
reprinted  it  in  1S66,  and  in  his  introduction  and 
notes  its  somewhat  curious  bibliographical  his- 
tory is  learnedly  traced.  (Carter-lirown,  vol. 
iii.  nos.  393,  394;  Field,  Indian  Bibliography, 
341  ;  Menzics,  429,  $210;  Sabin,  vol.  v.  p.  222.) 
The  three  lat°r  London  editions  (1747,  1750, 
'755)  were  alteud  somewhat  by  the  English 
])ublishers,  without  indicating  the  variations  they 
introduced.  (Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  nos.  847, 
922,  1,049.)  A  portrait  of  Colden  is  given  in 
the  Historical  Magazine,  ix.  I.  Suite,  in  his 
Melanges,  p.  184,  has  an  essay  on  the  respective 
positions  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 

D.  G.  Brinton,  at  the  end  of  chap.  i.  of  his 
Myths  of  the  Ne-M  World,  characterizes  the  dif- 
ferent writers  on  the  mythologies  of  the  Indians; 
and  Mr.  Parkman, yi^K/Vj,  etc.,  ]).  Ixxxviii,  notes 
some  of  the  repositories  of  Iroquois  legends. 

A  valu.ablc  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Iro- 
([uois  confederacy,  by  Horatio  Hale,  is  printed 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  I'ror.,  xix.  241  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
C.  Baldwin  has  a  paper  on  the  Iroquois  in  Ohio 
in  the  U  estern  A'eser-re  Historical  Society,  no.  40, 
and  another  paper  on  the  early  Indian  niigr.i- 
tions,  in  no.  47.  Mr.  Hale  Ifns  further  extended 
our  knowledge  by  the  curious  learning  of  his 
Iroiiiiois  Book  0/  A'ites,  Cincinnati,  1SS3;  and  he 
also  printed  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  Janu- 
ary and  April,  1S83  (also  separately  Chicago, 
1883),  a  scholarly  paper  on  Indian  Mii^rations  as 
evidenced  by  Language. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  more  easterly  tribes 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  Jesuits'  influence. 


Parkman's  description  can  be  compared  with  the 
plain  matter-of-fact  enumerations  which  make  up 
the  picture  in  Palfrey's  Nnu  England,  which  are 
derived  from  authorities  enumerated  in  his  notes. 
Sec  various  papers  in  the  Canadian  Journal. 

The  general  historians  of  New  France  neces- 
sarily give  more  or  less  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Indians  as  the  Jc.uiits  found  them  ;  and 
such  a  study  is  an  integral  part  of  Dr.  George 
E.  ICllis's  learned  monograph,  I'he  Red  Man  and 
the  White  Man  in  A'orth  America,  whose  account 


■>' 
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of  the  different  methods  of  converting  the  na- 
tives, pursued  by  the  French  and  the  I'jiglish, 
may  be  compared  with  that  in  Archbishop 
Spalding's  Miscellanea,  i.   333. 


tin  the  enunicrntinn  below  the  initials  of  the  repos- 
itories of  copies  signify  :  C,  Library  of  Congress;  CB., 
Carter-Brown  Libr.iry,  I*rovidence  ;  P.,  Mrs.  J  K.  Fisher, 
Alvertliorpe,  I'enn. ;  GB.,  Hon.  (leorge  Bancroft,  Wash- 
ington; HC,  Harvard  Ct>llege;  J.,  Jesuits'  College, 
Georgetown,  D.C. ;  K.,  Charles  H.  Kalbfleiscli,  New 
York;  L,,  Lenox  Libinry,  N.Y. ;  M.,  tl;e  late  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  Brooklyn,  L.L;  OHM.,  O.  H.  Marshall,  Buf- 
falo ;  XY.,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany ;  SJ.,  St. 
John's  College.  Fordh.ini,  N.Y. ;  V.,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Space  is  not  taken  in  these  notes  to  give  full  titles  nor 
exhaustive  collations,  which  can  be  found  in  the  authorities 
referred  to,  the  figures  following  them  being  \oniit»bers; 
but  the  references  to  tlie  Lenox  Contributions  is  neces- 
sarily to  pages.] 

1580.  —  The  I.enox  bibliography  begins  the 
series  of  allied  works  with  A  Shorte  and  briefe 
narration  of  the  two  A'avigations  and  Discov- 
eries to  the  nortlnocast  partes,  called  A'ewe 
France,  London,  1 5S0.  Ilarrisse,  A'otes  sur 
la  Xotivelle  France,  no.  5. 


1605.  —  De  Monts'  Coiumission. 
ter  iv. 


See   chap- 


1609.  —  Coppie  d'  tiue  leltre  em'oyi'e  de  la  A'ouvelle 
France, par  le  Sieur  Cobes,  Lyons.  (Ilarrisse, 
no.  20;  Lenox,  p.  3;  Sabin,  xiii.  no.  56,aS3.) 
Dated  "  Brest-en-Canada,  13  Fevrier,  1608." 
The  Carter-Brown  Cataloi^ue  (vol.  ii.  nc.  80) 
shows  onlv  a  manuscript  copy.  Brunet  speaks 
of  a  single  copy,  sold  and  bought  for  America. 

1610.  —  La  Conversion  des  Savages...  haptizis 
en  la  A'otivelle  France,  Paris.  Ilarrisse ,  no. 
21;  Lenox,  p.  3  ;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  99. 

1610.  —  I.ettre  missive,  touchant  la  con'vrsion  .  .  . 
du  grand  .Sagninos,  Paris.  Lenox,  p.  3;  Car 
ter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  103  (manuscript  only.) 
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1611.  —  Missio  CanaJensis.  Epistola  ex  Portu- 
nxali  ill  Acaditi.  This  is  a  reprint,  m.iclc  for 
Dr.  O'Callaghan  at  Albany  in  1S70  (25  copies), 
following  the  letter  as  given  in  the  Aiiiiiia-  lit- 
tfyie SiKieliitis  Ji'SH,  1611  and  1612  (Cf.  Lenox, 
p.  iS  I  Carter-lirown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1 19.)  I'arayon 
says  that  this  Annual  extends  from  1581  (im- 
print, I5^>3)  to  1614;  and  then  again,  1650- 
1654.  There  arc  incomplete  sets  in  the  Har- 
vard College  and  Cartcr-Iirown  libraries. 
From  the  same  source  Ur.  O'Callaghan  also 
reprinted   Rclatio  rcrum  /^rsttinim    in   Nmui 


1613.  —  Contract  il'  associiition  ties  Jisiiitcs  an 
tr,iji(jue  lit'  Oiiindii,  Lyons.  ( Ilarrisse,  no.  28.) 
Tross's  repriut  on  vellum  (12  copies  only)  is 
in  the  Lenox  (p.  4)  and  Cartcr-Hrowii  (vol.  ii. 
no.  14S)  Collections. 

1611-1613. — CiiHiuiiiic  Missiimis  AWntio  at'  anno 
l6ii  ii.s(/iit'  aJ  annum  161 3,  auctore  Joscpho 
Jir.u'iicio.  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  reprint,  no.  4. 
(O'Callaghan,  no.  1,980;  Lenox,  p.  iS.) 

1612.  —  Relation  derniire  de  ce  qui  s'cst  passt'  an 
7vvaj^i-  dii  Sienr  de  Poutrincourt  en  la  A'oiwelle 
France,  Paris.  A  description  of  the  voyage 
of  Biard  and  ^Llssc  from  Dieppe,  Jan.  26, 
1611.  (Cf.  Harrisse,  no.  26.) 
Copy:  HC. 

Upon  this  early  mission,  see  Carayon,  Pre- 
tniire  mission  des  Jesniles  an  Canada,  lettres  et 
documents  inedits,  Paris,  1S64.  (Sabin,  vol.  iii.no. 
10,792.)  These  letters  and  others  arc  cited  by 
Harrisse,  nos.  397-400,  404-406.  (Cf.  Parkman's 
Pioneers,  p.  263.)  Charlevoix  (.Shea's  ed  ,  p.  87) 
cites  Juvency's  Ilistorice  Societatis  Jcsu  fars 
quinta,  book  xv.,  Rome,  17 10,  as  elucidating 
events  in  Acadia  in  161 1.  (Harrisse,  no.  402.) 
For  the  trading  relations  of  the  Jesuits,  see 
Lescarbot  (1618),  j).  665 ;  Champlain  (1632),  p. 
100,  and  references  in  Harrisse,  no.  28,  and 
Parkman's  Old  Pei^ime,  p.  32S.  These  early 
Acadi.an  missions  are  treated  in  the  Catholic 
World,  xii,  628,  826;  xxii.  666,  and  in  Historical 
Afaf^azine,  xv.  313,  391  ;  xvi.  41. 

The  subject  of  the  Capuchins  and  other 
Catholics  on  the  Maine  coast  at  an  early  date 
is  followed  in  Historical  Mat^azine,  viii.  301,  and 
in  Maine  Historical  Collections,  i.  323.  Cf. 
Poor's  Gorges,  p.  98. 

1613-1614.  —  Relatio  rcrum  f;estaruin  in  A^ova- 
Francia  Missione  annis  1613  et  1614.  Lug- 
duni.  No.  6  of  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  reprints, 
Albany,  1S71.  Carter-Krown,  vol.  ii.  no.  170; 
O'Callaghan,  no.  1,250  ;  Lenox,  p.  19. 

1616.  —  Relation  de  la  h'ouTclle  France  .  .  .faicte 
par  le  P.  Pierre  Biard,  Lyons.      Chaps,  i.  to 


viii.  are  on  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Cha|).  xi.  is  on  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in 
161 1  ;  and  in  Harrisse's  opinion,  it  constitutes 
a  rei)ly  to  the  Factum  escrit  et  puHii  contre  la 
Jcsiiites,  —  a  publication  of  which  we  can  tind 
no  other  trace.  It  also  describes  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  cruelties  of  .Vr- 
gall.     .Sec  chap.  iv. 

.Sec  Harrisse,  no.  30,  on  the  question  of  an 
earlier  edition  in  1612.  The  Supi)lc'ment  of  liru- 
net  calls  this  1612  edition  spurious,  (("aravou, 
p.  17S;  Lenox,  p.  4,  for  a  copy,  with  title  in  fac- 
simile by  Pilinski,  which  yet  cost  1,000  francs, 
as  per  Lcclerc,  no.  2,482.)  A  reprint,  "  presquc 
en  f.ic-simile,"  was  made  at  Albany  in  1S71  from 
a  copy  owned  by  Kufus  King,  of  Jamaica,  L.  L 
The  Carter-lirown  (vol.  ii.  no.  178)  has  only  this 
facsimile,  and  it  is  noted  in  O'Callaghan,  nos. 
1,207,  1,971,  where  it  is  stated  only  twenty-five 
were  printed,  at  $25  per  copy. 

1626.  —  Coppie  de  la  lettre  escripte  par  le  R.  J'. 
Denys  Jamet,  Commissaire  des  PP.  Recollestz 
de  Canada.     Dated  Quebec,  Aug.  15,  1626. 

Referen'Chs:  Carter-Rrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  315.  Dr. 
Slie.i  thinks  the  d.itc  should  be  1&20.  It  is  from  Sagard, 
p.  5S. 

1626.  —  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passS  en  la  Xoii- 
Tvlle  France,  1626.  Envoyee  au  Pt're  I/ier- 
osme  /,'  Allemant  par  Charles  L'  Alternant. 
Paris,  1629.  Reprinted  (no.  7)  in  O'Calha- 
ghaii's  scries,  from  the  text  in  Mercure  Fran- 
fois,  vol.  xiii. 

References:  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  351;  O'Cal- 
laghan, no.s.  1,210, 1,250,  i.'>Sj;  I.enox,  p.  n;  I,e  Clercq 
doubts  L'Allemant's  authorship ;  but  see  Shea's  Le 
Clercq,  1    3J9. 

1627.  —  Lettre  du  Pire  Charles  P Allemant,  Sii- 
pirieur  de  la  miision  de  Canadas,  Paris,  1627. 
It  bears  date  Aug.  i,  1626. 

Refere.<ces:  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  38,580;  Harrisse, 
no.  41 ;  Faribault,  no.  361  ;  Ternaux,  no.4y6;  Carayon, 
p.  179;  Lenox,  p.  4;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,250. 

It  was  reprinted  in  187 1  in  O'Callaghan's  se. 
ries.  (Carter-Urown,  vol.  ii.no. 328;  O'Callaghan, 
no.  l,2oS  )  It  first  appeared  in  the  Mercur/ 
Franfois,  xiii.  l.  This  last  publication  appeared 
in  Paris,  1611-1646,  in  twenty-three  volumes,  and 
contains  much  illustrative  of  these  early  mis- 
sions. Thore  are  sets  of  the  Mercure  in  the 
Koston  Athenaeum,  Harvard  College,  Carter- 
Brown,  Boston  Public  libraries,  etc.  The  re- 
print of  L'.Mlemant's  I.ettre  in  the  Quebec  edition 
of  the  Relations,  follows  the  text  of  the  Mercure, 
which  corresponds,  as  is  not  alwavs  the  case  of 
these  early  Relations,  with  the  contetnporary  sep- 
arate text,  as  Mr.  Lenox  has  pointed  out  in  the 
Historical  Magazine,  iii.  19.  Carayon,  in  his 
Premiire  Afission,  translates  from  another  letter 
of  L'  Allemant,  preserved  at  Rome,  and  of  the 
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same  date,  another  account  of  these  early  Jesuit 
labors,  which  he  sent  to  I'erc  Vitelleschi.  L'  Alte- 
rnant's name  in  the  contemporary  publications  is 
spelled  with  a  single  or  double  /,  indifferently. 

Another  of  O'Callaghan's  series  (Albany, 
1870),  was  Co/'ic  lie  trois  Ltttrcs  escritt:-s  in  1625 
€t  1O2O  far  If  P.  Charles  I^illfniaml.  O'Calla- 
ghan,  nos.  1,209,  1,250;  Carter-lirown,  vol.  ii. 
no.  316. 

X&29.  —  Lfttrf  ,tn  A\-r:  P.Vf  rAlUmaml  an  KW. 
J'hf  Siipfricur  till  Colli;^c  ilfs  Jfsiiilfs  Ii  Paris, 
22  Nm'fmbrc,  1629.  It  is  found  in  Cham- 
plain's  Voyai;es,  and  a  reprint  (no.  3)  is  in 
O'Callaghan's  series,  Albany,  1870.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  nos.  1,250,  1,979;  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no. 
38,681;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  390;  Car- 
ayon, p.  179;  Lenox,  p.  18.  It  is  translated 
in  Shea's  Pfrils  of  the  Ocean  and  IVilderni^s. 


of  their  Languages;  Le  Jeune's  Journal,  August,  1^133, 
to  April,  i(>34,  while  he  w.i-s  living  with  the  savages. 

Kkkekknces  :  Carayon,  no.  1,303.  Harrisse,  iioa.  60, 
61;  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39,<>4'j ;  Carter-lirown,  vol.  ii. 
no.  307  ;  Lenox,  p.  4;  O'Callaglian,  no.  1,235;  Harras- 
sowiu  \\-^*i  ,  iSo  marks. 

C.iMs:  OB.,P.,QB.,HO.,K.,Ii  (istecl.),M. 

1635. —  Le  Jkunic.      delation  .  .  .  en  raiinfe 
1635.     I'aris,  1636.     I'ages  4,  246,  2. 

Contents;  Kcpurl,  dated  August  2S,  1635,  ending 
on  p.  112;  Report  Ironi  the  liurcui  country  by  Ure- 
beut,  with  "divers  seutimens."  Report  ironi  Cape 
Breton  by  Periault. 

Referkncks  :  Carayon,  no.  1,264  1  Harrisse,  nos.  58, 
63;  Carter-lirown,  vol.  ii.  no.  436  ;  Lenox,  p.  5;  Sabin, 
vol.  X.  nos.  39,950,  39,951;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,214; 
Leclerc,  no.  77S  (140  francs).     Priced  (1883),  ^50. 

Copies:  OB.,  QB.,  HO.,  Ii.,  M.,  OHM. 
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Relation,  etc.     Avignon, 


[The  regular  series  of  so-called  Relations,  addressed 
to  the  Provincial  of  the  order  in  France,  begins  here.  J 

1632.  —  Le  Jeune.  Brieve  Relation  du  Voyage 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,  fait  an  mois  d'Avril 
dernier,  far  le  P.  Paul  le  Jeune.  Paris,  1632, 
Pages  68,  one  leaf  for  the  Privilege. 

Contents:  The  arrival  and  reinstatement  of  the 
order  in  Quebec,  with  notices  of  the  natives. 

References:  Carayon,  no.  1,260;  Harrisse,  no.  49 ; 
Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39,946.  Carter- Brown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
381,  with  faC'simile  of  title. 

CoriEs:  OB.,  OB.,  M.  Others  in  the  Arsenal 
and  National  Libraries  at  Paris,  etc. 

It  was  reprinted  in  the  Mere"  e  Francois  for 
'633- 

1633.  —  Le  Jeune.  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est 
pass^  en  la  Noirvelle  France  en  Panm'e  1633. 
Paris,  1634.  Pages  216  and  Privilege,  with 
a  cupid  in  the  vignette,  and  errors  of  pagina- 
tion. A  second  issue  has  a  ram's  head  for  a 
vignette,  and  some  typographical  variations. 
These  vignettes  are  at  the  top  of  p.  3 ;  that 
with  two  storks  is  on  the  title-page. 

CoNTF.NTs :  Champlain's  arrival,  and  that  of  Bre- 
beuf  and  Masse :  Le  Jeune's  difficulties  with  the  na- 
tive language. 

References:  Carayon,  no.  1,261;  Harrisse,  1:"?.  53, 
56;  .Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39,947-48;  Cirter-Browii,  vol.  li. 
no.  417  ;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,212.     (2d  issue). 

Copies  :  OB.,  OB.,  HO.  (3d  issue),  M. 

There  is  an  abridgment  in  the  Mercure  Fran- 
cois for  1633. 

1634.  —  Le  Jeune.  Relation  .  .  .  e>i  fannie 
1634.  Paris,  1635.  Pages  4,  342,  with  pp. 
321-22  numbered  323-24.  A  second  issue 
corrects  p.  321,  but  makes  337  to  be  339. 

Contents  :  Champlain's  Domestic  I..ife ;  Labors  of 
Missionaries :  Habits  of  Indians,  and  (chap.  9)  Account 


1635.  —  Le  Jeune. 
1636. 

Contents  :  Same  as  the  Paris  edition. 

References  :  Harrisse,  no.  64 ;  Lenox,  p.  5. 

Copies  :  The  Lenox  Contributiotu  claims  its  copy 
as  the  only  one  now  known ;  if  so,  a  third  edition  is 
represented  in  a  defective  copy  noted  in  O'Callaghan, 
no.  1,215. 

1636.  —  Le  Jeune.     Relation  .  .  .  en  Fannie 

1636.  Paris,  1637.     Pages  8,  272,  223. 

Contents:  Report;  Death  of  Champlain,  etc.; 
Brebeuf's  Huron  report,  with  account  of  the  language, 
customs,  etc. 

References:  Carayon,  no  1,265;  Harrisse,  no.  65  ; 
Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39,952;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
446;  Lenox,  p.  5;  Harrassowilz,  1883  1125  marks). 

Copies:  OB.,  HO,,  K.,  Ii.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  copies  OB.,  M.,  OHM.,  and  V.  are  of  this 
or  of  the  following  edition. 

1636.  —  Le  Jeune.  Relation,  etc.  Paris,  1637. 
Pages  199  in  smaller  type  than  the  pr»ceding 
edition  ;  the  Huron  report  sometimes  wai  'ing, 
though  mentioned  in  the  title,  while  it  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  edition ;  but 
Sobolewski  describes  a  copy  which  has  this 
Huron  report,  occupying  163  pages. 

References  :  Harrisse,  no.  66 ;  Lenox,  p.  5. 

1637.  —  Le  Jeune.     Relation  .  .  .  en  I'annSe 

1637.  Rouen,  1638.  Pages  10,336  (pp.  193- 
196  omitted  in  paging),  256,  with  vignette  of 
I.  H.  S.  supported  by  two  angels  on  the  title. 
A  second  issue  has  the  I.  II.  S.  surrounded 
by  rays,  and  there  are  other  typographical 
changes  in  the  title  only.  A  folding  woodcut 
of  fireworks  between  pp.  18  and  19. 

Contents  :  Report  about  the  missions  and  the 
Huron  Seminary  near  Quebec ;  Report  by  Lemercier 
from  the  Huron  country,  dated  1637. 

References:  Harrisse,  nos.  67,  68;  Sabin,  vol.  x. 
no.  39,953  ;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  457 ;  Lenox,  p.  5 ; 
O'Callaghan,  no.  1,216;  Harrassowitz,  1880(150  francs) ; 
Leclerc,  779  (200  francs). 

Copies:  OB.,  HC,  K.,  M.,  OHM.,  Ii.  (both 
varieties). 
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Ilarrissc,  p.  xiv,  says  the  oldest  original  doc- 
iiinent  he  has  fouml  is  a  nicmoraiuluin  of  a  gift, 
August  l6,  I0J7,  by  the  Duchesse  tl'Aiguillon  to 
the  Keligicuses  llospitaliores  of  Quebec  (tf.  also 
his  no.  457). 

1638. —  l.K  jKiNi;.  AWiit/ini  .  .  .  <•«  /\ii:iii'e 
Kij.S.  Talis,  103S.  Pages  4,  78,  2,  68.  A 
second  edition  ha''  pp.  4,  78,  76.  Ilarrissc 
says  it  is  distinguishable  by  the  last  page 
being  niarkeil  (>;,  correctly,  and  page  39  of 
the  Huron  report  h.iving  the  word  Jiiltllc 
instead  of  y/i/<Y.' ,•  but  the  whole  volume  is 
reset. 

I'oNTFNTs:  Report.  —  Fiiilurc  nf  tlielluron  St'riii- 
n.Tiy  ;  I'crsecutiuti  tif  the  l-'tlthers  ;  Leinercier's  Keport 
from  the  Huron  Country,  1637-38,  with  account  of 
Lunar  Kchpse,  Peeenilier,  1637. 

RKfitKF.NCHs  :  C".Tr.tynn,  tut.  ijJ'i?;  Harrisse,no8.6<j, 
70;  S.ibiii,  vol.  X.  nos.  39,tj54.  3«>,i>55  ;  C'.trtcr- Brown, 
vol.  ii.  no  45S ;  Lenox,  p.  5;  O'Cailagh.tn,  no.  1,217: 
Stevens,  BiU.IIisI,,  no.  i,ijo;  Harrassowitz,  18.S3  (115 
marks). 

Coi'iH-.:  CB.,  OB.,  HC,  K.,  Ii.  (both  eds.), 
OHM.,  NY. 

Ilarrissc,  p.  62,  says  a  Latin  version  is  in- 
cluded "dans  le  lecueil  du  1'.  Trigaut,  Cologne, 
1653" 

1639.  —  Le  Jeune.  Rilatioii  .  .  .  en  l\j>itu'e 
1C39.  Paris,  1640.  Pages  8,  166,  2,  174.  A 
second  edition  was  a  ])age-for-page  reprint, 
with  typographical  changes  on  almost  every 
page.  The  Privilege  on  the  first  reads. 
Par  le  Roy  en  son  Conseil,  and  is  signed 
March  26,  1638 ;  the  word  son  is  omitted  in 
the  second,  and  the  date  u£  this  is  Dec.  20, 
1639. 

Contents  :  Regular  Report ;  Huron  Report,  June, 
1638,  to  June,  1639. 

Rkfekknces:  Carayon,  no.  i,s68;  Harrisse,  nos. 
74,  75  i  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39.956;  Carter-Hrown,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  481,  4,S2  ;  Lenox,  p.  6;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,318; 
Harrassowitz,  1HS3  (125  marks). 

CortEs:  CB.  (both  eds.),  OB.,  HO.,  K.,  Ii. 
(both  cds.). 

1640.  —  Vl.MONT.  Relation  .  .  .  en  I'tinnee  M. 
DC.  XL.  Paris,  i04L  Pages  8,  197,  3,  196; 
but  191  and  192  .-ire  repeated. 

Contents;  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Colony  and 
the  Missions;  Report  from  the  Huron  Country  by  Hie- 
rosnie  Lalemant.  meiuioning  a  map  of  the  Western 
country  by  Ragueneau. 

Rkfenences;  Carayon,  no.  i,2fx^;  Harrisse,  no.  76; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  p.  495;  Lenox,  p  6;  O'CilIa- 
ghan,  no.  1,219;  Hufosstf,  no.  8,660(125  francs);  Har- 
rassowitz,  18S3  (125  marks). 

C0PIE.S ;  CB.,  OB.,  HC  ,  K.,  Ii.,  OHM. 

\Vc  derive  the  earliest  mention  of  Jean  Nico- 
let's  e.\plorations  about  Green  Bay  from  this 
Relation,  and  what  it  says  is  translated  in  .Smith's 
Wisconsin,  vol.  iii.  See  chapter  v.  of  the  pres- 
ent volume. 


1640-1641.  —  VlMnNl.  Relatiim  .  .  .  is  armies 
l()40  <•/ 1641.  Paris,  1642.  Pages  8,  216,  104. 
Chap.  vi.  is  numbereil  viii.,  antl  there  are 
other  irregularities. 

C'oNTKNT-. :  Ri'iMirl, —  Missions  News  ;  \Var»  with 
the  Iroipiois;  'I'.idoiisac  Mission;  Report  from  the 
Huron  Country  by  Lalemant,  June,  i''4o,  it,  June,  ir>4i  ; 
t'irst  ineiiiion  of  Nia>;ara  as  Ongiiiaahra  ;  a  Huron 
I'rayer  interlined. 

RKH-;KRNtEs ;  Carayon,  no.  1,720;  Harrisse,  no. 
77;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.>;  Lenox,  p.  o;  O'l'.il- 
laglian,  no.  i.jzo;  Harrassowit/,  iSS3(ioo  marks)  t'(. 
Kaillon,  Hut.  tie  la  Cot.  /•'rariiaii,  ,  vols.  i.  aiul  ii. , 
chaps.  I  and  5.  on  this  Iroquois  W.ir. 

I  onus;  CB.,  OB.,  UC,  K.,  L.  (two  copies, 
with  slight  variations  1,  OHM. 

1642.  —  ViMDNT.  Relation  .  .  .  en  I'a/ini'e  1642. 
Paris,  1(143.  l'-'gcs8,  191,  i,  170;  pp.  76,77, 
omitted  in  paging. 

Contents  :  Report.  —  Fiuinding  of  Montreal;  Ca|>- 
ture  of  Jogues;  Lunar  Kclipse,  April  4,  1042;  Lale- 
nwm's  Reiiort  from  the  Huron  Country,  June,  1(141,  to 
June,  1642 

Rffrhencbs  :  Carayon,  no.  1,271;  Harrisse,  no.  So; 
Carier- Brown,  vol  ii.no  52S;  Lenox,  p. '>;  O'Callaghan, 
no  1,221:  Harrassowitz,  1SS3  (125  marks);  Dufosst', 
1878  (l.So  fMiics). 

Copies  :  CB.,  OB.,  HC,  K.,  L.,  M.,  NY.,  V. 

(In  Jogues'  exploration  to  the  Sault  Ste. 
ALirie,  see  Margry,  Decoin'ertes,  i.  45 ;  Shea's 
CharlezoiXy  \.  137. 

For  references  on  the  founding  and  early  his- 
tory of  Montreal,  see  Harrisse,  p.  79.  The 
2\bbe  Faillon's  Ilistoire  de  la  Colonie  Fran<;aise 
en  Canada,  Paris,  1865-1866,  three  volumes,  with 
maps,  pertains  chiefly  to  Montreal,  and  w.is  left 
incomplete  at  the  author's  death.  He  derives 
new  matter  from  the  public  archives  in  France, 
goes  over  afresh  the  whole  history  of  Ch.am- 
l)lain's  career,  and  throws  light  on  points  left 
dark  by  Charlevoix  and  the  ea'lier  narrators, 
and  is  in  some  respects  the  best  of  the  recent 
French  historiarvs  ;  but  Parki'.an  (Jesuits,  p.  193) 
cautions  us  that  his  parti.san  char.acter  as  an 
ardent  and  prejudiced  Sulp.tian  should  be  well 
kept  in  mind  (cf.  F'ield,  ,j.  518;  and  chap.  vii. 
of  the  i)resent  volume).  DoUier  de  Casson's 
Histoire  de  Montreal,  i640>  1672,  is  a  manuscript 
in  the  Mazarin  Libr.ary  in  Paris,  of  which  Mr. 
I'arkman  has  a  copy.  It  wis  printed  in  187 1  bv 
the  Literary  and  Historical  .Society  of  Quebec, 
in  the  third  series  of  their  historical  documents. 
Parkman  refers  to  (Jesuits,  ]i.  209),  and  gives 
extracts  from,  Les  viritahles  Motifs  .  .  .  de  la 
Soeiete  de  Xotre  Dame  de  Mout.-eal  pour  la  Con- 
version des  Sainai^fs,  which  was  published  in  1643 
as  a  defence  against  aspersions  of  the  "  Hundred 
Associates."  It  was  probably  jrinted  at  Paris. 
A  copy  some  years  since  passed  into  an  Amer- 
ican collection  at  800  francs.  A  transcript  of  a 
copy,  collated  by  Margry,  was  used  in  the  rejirint 
issued  in  the  Mimoires  de  la  Sociitl  historique  di 
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Montreal,  in   18S0,  under  the 
editing  of  the  Al)be  Vcrreau, 
who    attributes    it    to    Olier, 
while  Kaillon  has  ascribed  it 
to   l.aisiie  lie    la    .Marguiric. 
The    editor    adds    some    im 
portant  "nnticcs  bibliograph- 
iipics     et     ddcunienl.iires  ;  " 
some  "notes  histori(Hiis  p.u 
le  Commandeur  Vigtr,"  fnun 
an    unpublished   work,  —  /r 
/'eUt  h'rxislre !   a   "liste   des 
prciuitrs  Colons  de  .Montre- 
al."   I  'f  the  older  authorities, 
I.e    (.'lerc(|    and    Charlevoix 
(.Shea's  e<lilion,  note,  ii.  Ijij) 
are   useful  ;    but  (hailevoi.v, 
as    I'arkman    says,   was    nut 
partial     to    Moiilreal.      'I'hc 
Societe    histori(pie    de    Mon- 
treal beg.in  in   1S59  the  pul)- 
licalion  of  iSliinoircs  el  Docii- 
-  .nts  rclatifs  a   I'/iisloire  i/ii 
Ciimidit.     The    first   number, 
"  Di;  I'Ksclavage  en  Canada," 
w  IS  the  joint  work  of  J.  Viger 
aiul  I-.  II.  I.afontainc,  but  it 
has  little  Uiatter  falling  within 
the   present  period;   the   sec- 
ond, "  l>e  la  Kamillc  des  Lau- 
son,"   the   governor  of    New 
France  after  1651,  by  I,afon- 
taine,  with  an  Appendi.x  on 
the  "  Vice-Rois   ct    Lieuten- 
ants   Generau.t  des    rois  de 
France  en  Amerique,"  by  K. 
Bellemare ;   the   third,    "  Or- 
donances    de    M'-    Paul    de 
Chtmiedey,  Sieur  de  Maison- 
neuve,  iiremier  gouverncur  de 
Montreal,"   etc ;    the    fourth, 
"  Kegne    Militaire    en    Can- 
ada ;  "  the  fifth,  "  Voyage  de 
Dollier  et  Calinee."      See  a 
paper   on    Montreal    and   its 
founder,  Maisonneuve,  in  the 
Ciiniuliaii  Antii/iiiirian,  Janu- 
ary,   1878.     Concerning   the  connection   of   M. 
Olier  with  the  founding   of   Montreal   and  the 
schemes  connected  with  it  for  the  conversion  of 
the  savages,  sec  Faillon,  Vie  de  M.  Olier,  Paris, 
1S73,  iii.  397,  etc.,  and  references  there  cited; 
and  also  see  Faillon,  Vie  de  Mdlle.  Afance,  Paris, 
1S54.  and  Parkman  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  .\ix.  723. 
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1642-1643.  — ViMONT.  delation  .  . 
nt'es  1642  et  1643.  Paris,  1644. 
309.3- 


.  en  Van- 
Pages   8, 


Contents  :  Report,  —  Algonquin  Letter,  with  in* 
terlinear  Translation  :  Founding  of  Sillery  ;  Tadousac ; 
Five  Letters  from  Pire  Jogues  about  his  Captivity 
among  the  Iroquois,  beginning  p.  2S4,  giving,  in  sub- 


1  Failion,  llisloirc  de  la  Cohnie  Fran^ahe,  iii,  375,  gives  a  map  of  Montreal  preser\'ed  in  the  French 
archives,  —  Plan  de  Villeinarie  ct  da  premiires  rues  projetccs  pour  V clablhscmcnt  dc  la  Haute  Vil'e.  This 
represents  the  town  at  alxiut  1^1(15.  There  is  a  fac-siniile  of  another  plan  of  about  16S0  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  original  being  at  Paris  (Catalogue,  185S,  p.  1,615).  A  plan  of  1685  is 
given  in  V Heroine  Chrctienne  du  Canada,  ou  Vie  de  Mile,  le  Ber,  Villemarie,  i86o.  Charlevoix  gives  a  map 
with  the  old  landmarks,  and  it  is  reproduced  in  Shea's  edition,  ii.  170.  A  later  one  is  in  Lu  Potherie,  1753 
edition,  ii.  311  (given  above),  and  one  of  about  1759,  in  Milcs's  Canada,  p.  296. 
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'I-HF.   SITE   OF   MONTREAL.* 


stance  only,  the  i^atin  narrative  mentioned  below  ; 
Declaration  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  that  the 
Jesuits  took  no  part  in  their  trade  ;  Further  notice  of 
Nicolet's  Kxploration  towards  the  Mississippi, 

KiiFKKFNCEs  :  Carayon,  no.  1,272  ;  Harrisse,  no.  81 ; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  552;  I.enox,  p.  d',  O'Cal- 
laghan,  no.  1,222. 

Copies  ;  CB.,  P.,  GB.,  HC,  Ii.  (two  copies, 
slightly  different),   M.,  SJ.,  V. 

Nicolet's   explorations,  wliich    have   usually 
been  put  in  1638-39,  were  fixed  by  Suite  in  1634 ; 


tf.  his  Mt'l<iiii;fs,  Ottawa,  1876,  and  Draper's 
annotations  in  the  IViscoiisin  Ifislorical  Collec- 
tions, viii.  1S8,  and  Canadiitn  Antiquarian,  viii. 
157.  This  view  is  sustained  in  C.  W.  Hutter- 
field'syir<;«jV/W>/<'/',  Cincinnati,  iSSi.  C!f.  Margry, 
Di'ioinertes,  i.  47  ;  Creuxius,  //istoria  Cai,  -'leusis, 
and  the  modern  writers,  —  Parkman,  /.a  Salle  ; 
Ilarrissc,  jVotes ;  Margry,  \xi  Journal  le  P In- 
struction publiijue,  1862  ;  Gravier,  /,,/  Salle,  etc. 
See  also  chap.  v.  of  the  present  volume. 


'   From   I.escarlx)t's  map  of    1609,  showinjj  the  Mountain  and  the  Indian  town,  Hochelaga,  the  site  of 
Montreal.     Newton  Bosworth's  Hochelaga  Deficta  was  published  in  Montreal  in  1839. 
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1643-1644.  —  V I M 1 1 N r.    A\/<i/iou 


fi  iiiini'i't 


1()4(  (•/  1O44.     r.iiis, 
147  (iiiarkcil  174). 


1645.       I'aRfs  S,  .'56,  4, 


elaga,  the  site  of 


t'oNTHN  Is  ;  Kfpnrt,  K'vinj;  .iccoum  itl' the  Capture 
of  l-'ather  Mrcn^.ini  ;  lliirnii  Kepurt  by  llirrnsnic  l.ate- 
matil ;  War  iil  llif  Hve  Natiimt  aKniiiit  ilie  Ilumns. 

Kf.i'i-Ki'.NCRs  :  Carayon,  no.  i,i;\  :  llarri^se,  00.  H) ; 
Cartcr-Hrnwn,  vol.  ii  lin.  57?.;  I.ciinx,  p.  (1  U'C.il- 
la)tlian,  no.  i.jjj.     Ri'ciiillv  priced  at  if  in. 

Cui'iK^  :  OB.,  OB.,  UO.,  Ii.,  M.,  OHM. 

Father  F.  (1.  llressaiii  was  In  tin  cotiiitrv  limii 
1642  to  1645,  and  in  his  />';•(■?■(•  A'i'/ii/khii'  i/\i/iIi)i,- 
missioni  tie  J'J'.  iltthi  Comf'ux'niii  i/i  (,'ii:<ii  tiMi 
i\'u<n>a  Friindit,  Macerata,  1O5J,  pp.  iv,  127,  he 

pave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Huron  mission.  He  promised  a  map  and  |>latcs, 
l)tit  they  do  not  appear  in  the  copies  known,  of 
which  two  arc  in  the  Carter- lirown(r(//(;/(;;'«c,  vol. 
ii.  no.  750)  and  Lenox 
[Conlrihutiaiis,  p.  8) 
libraries;  and  others 
were  sold  in  the  Hrin- 
ley  (no.  67)  andO'Cal- 
laghan  (no.  1,232) 
sales.  Cf.  Carayon, 
p.  1317  ;  Leclerc,  no. 
684  (350  francs) ;  and 
Shea's  Chartci'oix,  p. 
So.  I'ere  Martin  had 
to  bring  a  copy  from 
Rome  to  make  his 
French  translation, 
KeliUion  ahrfj;^-  dc 
qutlques  missions  .  .  . 
liitns  la  Notivellc 
France,  Montreal, 
1S53.  This  version 
had  the  C  r  e  u  x  i  u  s 
map,  as  already  stat- 
ed; .-mother  of  the  Huron  country  (p.  280),  and 
numerous  notes,  with  a  memoir  of  Hressani  by 
the  editor.  Cf.  Parkman's  Jesuits,  p.  25J,  with 
references;  .Shea's  Charlti'oix,  ii.  ?  74,  with  note, 
and  his  Perils  of  the  Ocean  and  Wilderness, 
p.  104;  (3'Call.ighan's  iVcrc  Netherland :  Arch- 
bishop Spalding's  Miscellanea. 

The  first  martyr  of  the  Huron  mission  was 
I'ere  Antoine  Daniel,  killed  July  4,  1648  (Park- 
man's  yi'.f«/A,  p.  373).  F'ield  (Indian  liihlioirro- 
phy,  p.  146)  says  some  curious,  though  perhaps 
not  very  authentic,  information  regarding  the 
Hurons  can  be  got  from  Sieur  Cicndron's 
Qiieli/ues  Particiilarith  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  par 
Ic  Sieur  Gendron,  which  appeared  in  Davity's 
Description  Gittirale  de  I'Amerique,  edited  by 
Jean  Haptiste  de  Rocoles,  Troycs  et  Paris, 
1 660,  and  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  i868. 

VOL.    IV.  —  39. 


Cf.  Cartcr-Hrnwn,  vol.  ii.  no.  873;  I.enox,  p,  18  •, 
and  Field,  no.  598.  A  fai-simile  of  a  corner 
map  in  C'reiixiiis's  larger  map,  giving  the  llii- 
riin  country,  is  given  hertwilh.  I'aikm.in  also 
gives  .1  inndcrn  map  with  llic  missions  and 
villages  marked,  .ind  tells  the  late  nl  this  peo- 
ple alter  their  tlisperstnuiit,  at  the  etid  of  his 
Jesuits.     See  Canadian  Monthly,  ii.  409. 

Dr.  Shea  gives  the  following  list  of  martyrs 
ammig  the  Canadian  Jesuits,  with  the  dates  of 
lliiir  deaths:  Isaac  Jogues,  i6.(f> ;  Antoine 
Daniel,  1648;  Jean  llrebeiif,  (iabriul  l.allemant, 
Charles  Oarnier,  and  Natalis  Ch.dianel,  lC4<); 
Jac(pies  Iluteux,  1652;  Leonard  Garreau,  1656, 
and  Rene  Menard,  l66i.  And  of  the  Sul- 
pitians  :  (luillaume  V'ignal  and  Jaccpics  Ix- 
Maitre,  1661.  l.es  Jt'suites-Martyrs  du  Canada, 
Montreal,  1877,  includes  Martin's  translation  of 
Uressani's  Relation  Ahrfj^le,  and  .sections  on  the 
"Caractire  des  Sauvages  et  de  leur  pays,"  on 
their  conversion,  and  on  the  "  Mort  dc  (^ueUjes 
Pires." 


1644-1645.  — V I  MONT.  Relation  ...isannies 
1644  et  1645.     Paris,  1O46.     Pages  8,  183,  i. 

Contents  :  Missimis  News  :  Incursions  of  the 
Five  Nations;  Letter  from  Laleinant  .ibout  the  Huron 
Mission,  beginning  on  p.  136. 

KkkerkN'T.s  :  Carayon,  no.  1.274  :  Harris.se,  no.  84 ; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  594;  Lenox,  p.  6;  Dufoss^, 
no.  S,fi63. 

Copies:  OB.,  HO.,  L.,  M.,  V. 

1G45-1646. —  HiEROSME  Lalemant.  Relation 
.  .  .  tV  annt'es  1644  '''  i<J4S-  Paris,  1C47. 
Pages  6,  1S4,  1 28. 

Contents:  Report,  Missions  to  the  Iroquois; 
Jogues  nmoiiK  the  Mohawks ;  Huron  Report  by  Paul 
R<igucncau,  May,  1645,  to  May,  1646. 

References:  Carayon.no.  1,275:  Harrisse,  no.  86; 
Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  3S,684  :  Carter-IJrown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
610:  Lenox,  p.  7;  O'Callaghan,  1,224  ;  Harrassowitz. 
1883  (160  marks). 
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Cki'ikm  OB,  OB.,  HO.  (twu  copio),  K.,  L. 
(two  cnpio),  M.,  N  Y  ,  V. 

Masitc  ilieil  May  I-',  i'').|f>,  and  this  A'f/iUioH 
contaiiiM  nn  .utiiniii  i>l  liiiii. 

I'lcim  Oiinhcr,  1(145,  Id  Jniii-,  if/iS,  iIuto  arc 
jdiirii.ils  III  ilif  ji'Miil  miiNioiiarii's  pnm-rviil  in 
the  aithivi's  iif  ihi'  St-iiiiiiairr  at  <,)inliti,  whiih 
give  ililaiU  iKit  iiriniiially  inliiulid  tnt  thi'  imli- 
lic  L'vi',  liiit  uhiih  now  I'lirni  an  iiitii.  Nlin^  Kup- 
plcni'iiit  111  Ihr  writs  fur  the  year..  i().\<i-iiA)S, 
fxrcM.  that  there  is  a  nap  lutween  I'VI).  5,  i(is,.\ 
and  (lit.  J5,  ifiji),  'I'litsc  journals  were  printed 
at  tjiueliei;  in  1.S71,  as  Lv  Jt'iiniiil  il,s  Jl<Hitis  ; 
I'liNii'  f'lii-  Ivs  Ahhlt  /.invn/i^ir  it  i\iix>iiiii.  Cf. 
t'arlerHrown,  vol,  11.  no.  I,oo<»,  where  it  is  stated 
thai  tile  nru.iler  p.ul  of  llie  edition  w.is  destroved 
l)y  lire.  .\  eoiiliiuialion  of  lliin  [onrn.d  was  in 
the  liaiiiN  of  Willi  am  Smith,  historian  of  Canada  ; 
but  is  now  lo(,|.  The  Aniir.  Cil/i.  Oii,irtiil\\  ('. 
A.  ('.;//;.  .1/./^.,  .111(1  J'/ii-  Moiil/i  coiil.iiii  various 
papers  on  the  missions.     See  I'ook's  /lu/rx. 

1647.  —  IIiK.KiJS.Mi,  I,.\Li:.\iA.NT.  Citation.  .  .  . 
f»  A;h«<'('  1647.  Paris,  164,8.  I'agcs  ,S,  37C); 
pa^inn  irreHular  from  |).  209  to  ]).  221S.  Some 
copies  have  a  repeated  (/,•  in  the  title. 

CiiNTi'STs  :  The  Mis'.ion  of  Jiinues  .imong  (he  Mo* 
hiiwlis,  .iMil  .1  n.trrative  of  his  death  licKins  p.  114; 
MisHioiiA  .-itnong  the  Abeii.ikiH. 

Rrfkhkncks  ;  C-'.Tr.iyon,  11,1.  1,27',;  llnrrinne,  no  S;  ; 
Sabii),  vol.  X.  no.  .iS.r.Ss;  Cartur- Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
652;  I.eiinx,  p.  7;  O'CalLiglMii,  no.  i,2i<,;  flarras- 
siiwiti,  1883  (1(10  niiirks) ;  Dufos.HC,  no.  3,603  (iijo 
francs). 

Copies:  OB.,  F.,  OB.,  HO.,  J.  (two  copies), 
K.,  L.  (two  copies),  M.,  NY.,  V. 

After  Jogucs'  eaplivity  amoiin  the  Mohawks, 
and  his  mutilations,  and  his  rescue  by  the  Dutch, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  A'ltiim  liiti;ium  in  164J- 
1644,  which  remained  in  manuscript  till  Dr.  Shea 
printed  it  with  notes  in  1862,  as  explained  in  a 
note  to  chap.  ix.  of  the  present  volume.  Jojjucs 
now  went  to  France,  but  returned  shortly  to 
brave  once  more  the  perils  of  a  missionary's 
life,  and  this  second  venture  he  did  not  survive. 
His  own  account  of  this  was  preserved,  accord- 
ing to  I'ere  Martin,  in  the  archives  of  the  Col- 
lege of  ()iiebec  down  to  iSoo,  and  according  to 
Dr.  Shea  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government,  and  was  used  by  .Smith  in  compil- 
ing his  //islory  0/  Ciiiiiulii, i)ucWi:,  1.S15,  and  has 
not  been  seen  since.  "  It  is  given  apparently  in 
substance  in  the  Relation  of  1646.''  —  Shea's 
C/icirin'oix,  ii.  188. 

Dr.  Shea  also  edited  in  Knglish  the  "  Jogues 
Papers  "  in  the  X.  V  I/isl.  Sot.  Coll.,  2d  ser.,  vol. 
iii.,  including  the  account  of  Jogues'  captivity 
among  the  Mohawks;  and  he  repeated  the  narra- 
tive in  his  J'erits  o/tJii-  Ocean  ami  Wilderness,  \i.  16. 
The  original  is  a  Latin  letter,  dated  Rennselaers- 
wyck,  Aug.  5,  1643,  of  which  there  is  a  sworn 


copy  prcservid  at  M.mtreal,  which  difrern  Home. 
what  Irotn  the  pri  ited  copy  an  given  in  Ali 
gainbe's  Motlts  illi  tiret,  Komc,  if/);,  p.  U\(\  (Ca- 
rayon,  no.  ;(;)  ;  md  in  i'.iniier's  .S'ciie/iis  ye.ui, 
Prague,  1(175)  »d  the  (ierm.in  tr.iiislatioii  of  ll, 
/'/<■  li,.ulluh,i,l  I  .  pr.igue,  KhS).  Cf  Carter- 
lliowii,  vol.  ii.  nos.  I, I  JO,  1,-74;  I'ield,  A/,//,,// 
liihlio^r,iChy,  1, 5 JO'  Stevens,  l)iMi,<lli,\,i  llisl. 
2,017.  I'lic  letiir  Is  badly  tr,iii>l.iied  In  llrcs- 
sani'ii  /i'/-,7v  h'liiitione,  )).  77,  but  .M.irlin  gives  li 
belter  in  his  version  of  llressaiii  (p.  i.S.S),  pi 
tails,  more  or  less  full,  can  be  found  in  .Andrada's 
Cliiios  fiiiviiei.  Madrid,  K/rfi;  Creu.xius,  ///,/,,;•/,, 
r./«,;,/,7/f/f,  pp.  u,S.  J7S;  the  Dulcli  lliiinli  lln- 
lory  ui  llaz.irl,  M.I.  iv.;  It.inia,  /inuiyo  iVirono- 
loxieo,  M.ulrid,  17JJ,  p.  205;  C.trayon,  /'remih, 
Mission;  the  lli.sjinp  of  iliilf.ilo's  Missions  in 
ICs/ern  A'l-o  )','ri\  Hullalii,  I.Sdj  ;  ,iml  of  course 
in  I'Vrlaiid,  I'arkiii.in  {Ji'miiIi,  pp,  lod,  211,  217, 
304),  and  the  oilier  modern  historians.  A  por 
trait  of  Jngiies  is  given  in  Slie.i's  edition  of  the 
.VV17/OT  liet);ium,  and  in  his  CliarUfoix,  ii.  141. 

1647-1648.  —  Mii.RosMi..  L.m.kmant.  Kehlion 
.  .  .  ,\-  onnt'es  16.(7  el  l().jH.  Paris,  1649.  Pages 
8,  15S,  blank  leaf,  135. 

C'oNTKNTs;  Dreuillcites  anioiiK  the  Abrn,iki»; 
Huron  (  ountry  Kiporl  by  KaK"<.'neau,  with  aciounls 
of  the  Creai  Lakes  anil  the  Native  I'ribeH  uiion  tliem  1 
The  I'ive  Nations  ;  Tlie  Delaware*  (Aiidatlcs) ;  New 
Sweden,  Nia>{.tra  K.dls,  etc. 

Ki'^DKii.NiKs :  L'arayon,  nn.  1,1771  tl.irrls«e,  no. 
Si>;  Sabin,  vol  x  no.  jS,6.S(i;  Carter-llrown.  vol  ii.  no. 
'171 ;  I.enox,  p.  7  ;  O'CillaRhan,  no.  i.aaft  ;  Hundcrland, 
vol.  iii.  no,  7,ji.H. 

CoiMEs:  OB. , HO., K.,Ij.(i  copies),  M.,NY.. 
V. 

Father  Cabriel    Dreuillettcs,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Abenakis  mission,  subsequently  made  a 

journey  in  165!  to  Itoston,  to  negotiate  a  league 
between  the  New  F.ngland  colonies,  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  ar.d  the  Abenakis  against  the 
Iro(|Uois.  The  papers  appertaining  were  recov- 
ered by  Dr.  Shea  and  printed  in  New  \iiik 
in  1866,  as  A'eeiieil  </<•  J'ihes  siir  la  A'l'xoeialion 
enire  la  Xoii~'elle  Franee  el  la  A'oiiTelle  Ani;le/erre 
h  annees  164S  1/  siiiTanles.  A  Latin  letter  from 
Dreuilkties  to  \Viiithro|),  which  makes  a  pari 
of  this  book,  hail  earlier  been  printed  separately 
in  l8()4  by  Dr.  Shea,  and  again  in  l8()g.  'I'he 
original  manuscript  was  found  among  the  Win- 
throp  Papers,  and  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  .Society.  (Field,  liutian 
/}ililioxra/'/iy.  pp.  4(X5,  461  ;  Sabin,  vol.  v.  p.  531); 
A',  y.  /fisl.  Soe.  Coll.,  2(1  ser.,  iii.  303.)  Mr.  Lenox 
also,  still  earlier,  privately  printed  at  Albanv  in 
1855,  after  the  original,  "  depose  parmi  les  pa- 
piers  du  lUireau  des  Biens  des  Jesuiles  i  (Jut;- 
bee,"  Dreuillettes'  Narri  du  Voyaj^e  (60  copies), 
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.K  copiedljy  Dr.  Shea.    Cf.<\irlcr-Hrown,  vol.11,     utill  prcicrvcil  at  (.)iii'l)ct,     The  accom|ianvinK 
110.  71J;  .1/>m.  Iliu.  Sih.  /'r,v.,  iii.  14;  xi.  1521     ciiRraviiiu  i^  iilkIu  frniii  .i  phul.iKraph  kindly  liiit 


1,277;  llarriiae,  nn. 

er-llrown.  viil    it  nn. 

i,22ti ;  Suiuli;rt.iiii), 

copien),  M.,  NY., 


I  lull  hinioii's  Miisiiuhuulls  /f,iy,\,  166;  his  Co/- 
/lY/iiiii  i</  /'ii^tri,  p.  i(i<);  /'/vmoiilh  (WiDiiii/  A'fi- 
vrili,  ix.  ii)<)!  I'.irkman's  Jiiiat',  pp.  j.'.(,  VP. 
,iri(l  \\\*  Kli  rtiKis ;  .Shea's  l'hiirl,i<<ix,  I.  jj.H, 
•mil  ii.  .'It  i  lla/.iiil'it  Colli'ilion,  ii.  iH),  1.S4  ;  .iiul 
.\'.  y.  ('.'.'.  /)i<,:',  ix.  (>.  The  luinr  of  llic  Criuii- 
<  il  iif  (,>iirl>i'L'  and  the  ('i>iiinii'<v<ii>ii  ^ivcii  let  the 
(luoyHKeiit  III  llostiiii,  ,ire  aNii  hi  Miituii/iitsiltn 
A)\lii;,s  ;  /)(ii  II  III  1 11/ 1  C>'li,iliil  ill  J'tiiiii,;  ii,  67, 
iK),  where  will  alsn  lie  toiiiid  (iii.  31)  a  letter, 
(I. lied  (Jiicliec,  April  8,  lOSi,  nn  the  life  and 
death  of  Orulllcttcit. 

1648-1649.  —  I '.\  I  I.  UAiiiKNKM  ,  KcUilim.  . . 
iJ  ,iiiiii',<  Ui^Si/  \(i.\i).  Paris,  1^150.  I'.iueH  ,S, 
loj.  There  wa»  a  seeond  issue,  willi  i.ir(<er 
vinnelte  on  title,  .iiul  some  additional  pages 
to  the  Huron  report,  pp.  .),  114,  2. 

Contents  :  Text  aigned  by  J,  U.  Chaiimonni ;  ths 
Hurcin  Miis»lnn  ;  cli.i|i«.  4  ami  5  rIvc  llio^r.n|lllielt  of 
llrt'tjeur  and  (l.ibiiol  l..ilcnunt,  killed  l>y  lln'  lrn<|ii(iis. 

Kiii-KKHNiKs;  Carayoii,  nil.  i.ij.S;  Itiirri^ise,  nns  i/i, 
qi  ;  L'.irliT  llniwn,  vol.  ii.  iios.  (k)5,  (i/. ;  I.cnox,  11.7; 
O'C'.illaKli''".  »o.  i.JaH;  llu((i»»i',  iftHo  (180  fr.iiics). 
M.irr.iiis()wit/,  i^.Sj  (i<>o  tii.irks).  'I'lio  second  iuue  was 
recently  priced  in  New  York  at  ffxt. 

CnpiKs  :  OB.  Ibiilli  cdilional,  OB.  (Ilrsl).  J.  (first), 
K.  (second),  L.  (bolli),  M.  (I'uHt),  OHM.  (both). 

1648-1649. —  Kac.deneau.  A'l/n/wn,  etc.  .  .  . 
l.ille,  1650.  I'ages  121,3.  Follow.s  the  first 
Paris  edition,  but  is  of  smaller  si/e. 

Kkkkkrnchs  :  ll.irrisse,  no.  t)2  :  l.cnux,  p.  7. 
0>i'ii!s  :  HO.,  L. 

1648-1649.  —  KA(;i'F..NKAr.  iWimilio  llistor- 
ii(t  .  .  .  CKniponti,  1650.  Pages  24,  232,  3.  A 
Latin  translation  by  C>.  (lobat,  somewhat 
abridged,  and  differently  ilivided  into  chap- 
ters ;  .smaller  than  the  preceding  edition. 

Refbrencbs:  Car.iyon,  no.  i,|i6;  H.irrissc,  no, 
O.t :  Ternanx,  no.  70,^;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  6<jo ; 
I.cnox,  p.  7  ;  O'C'all.igban,  no.  1,1^7.  Kich,  1831  (15 
sliillinfis). 

CoHiKs;  OB.,HO.,  Ii. 

Further  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of  lire- 
lieiif  and  I.alcmant  will  be  found  in  most  of  the 
works  mentioned  under  1647,  in  connection  with 
Jogiies.  Cf.  also  the  Afi-iriirc  di  France,  1649, 
pp.  997-l,oaS;  Catholic  World,  ,\iii.  512,  623; 
l,e  Pere  Martin's  Le  /'.  Jean  de  flrehcuf,  sa  zie. 
Sis  traniKX,  son  Mar/yrc,  Paris,  1S77;  Ilarrisse, 
ji.  SS ;  Shea's  C/iarleroix,,  ii.  221,  where  is  an 
engraving  of  a  silver  portrait  bust  of  Hrebeuf, 
sent  by  his  relatives  from  Paris  to  enclose  his 
jkull  (cf.  Parkman's  Jesuits,  p.  389),  vrhich  is 


by  Mr.  P. it  km. 111  There  .lie  ntlier  eiigr.ninjjs 
in  SW.\\  I'.it/ioli,  .]/iui,<ii,'m  his  (■/;,/;/.-7w>,  ii. 
231  ;  and  in  the  (',irtir  /trinoii  t',it,iloxiii\  ii.  171 


1649-1650.  —  RAr.i'KNF.Al'.  Kelatioii . . .  difiiis 
rh'.slc  di-  III  iiiiiiiv  1649  jiis<;ii,s  ii  l' /■'.sit'  dc 
/'<;;; «<'<■  1650.  Paris,  1651.  Pages4,  178  (m.irked 
I.S7),  2.  Page  171  has  tailpiece  of  fruits.  ,\ 
second  issue  has  typographical  variation!*, 
with  no  tailpiece  on  p.  171,  ami  on  p.  178 
a  letter  from  the  "  Siipericure  de  PHospital 
de  la  Misericorde  de  Kebec." 

CoNTKNTs;  R,ai;»uneaii'.s  letter  begins  p.  i;  I.ale- 
Plant's,  p.  172;  Inciters  of  lliiicnx  and  DeLyonne; 
Huron  Mission;  Murders  of  (;,irr;ier  and  Noel  Cha- 
banel :  Iroquois  defeat  of  the  Ilurons,  and  a  remnant 
of  the  latter  coloni/ed  near  Quebec. 

Kkfi'.rknces  :  Carayon,  nos.  1,279,1,280;  Harrisse, 
1105.  t)5,  c/»;  Carter-Hrown,  vol.  ii,  no.  719;  Lenox,  p.  8  ; 
Brinley,  p.  1,19;    IIarr.issowiiz,  iSS.i  (250  marks). 

Coi'iKs:  OB.,  GB.,  HO.  (first  edition),  K.,  L. 
(both),  M.,  NY. 

Shea,  Charlet'oix,  ii.  231,  and  Parkman,yt'«//Vx, 
pp.  loi,  406,  407,  give  references  fo.-  Gamier. 
Cf.  liressani,  Hrr.'c  Kelationc,  and  Martin's  trans- 
lation of  liressani,  for  a  tabic  of  thirty  Jesuit 
and  Kecollcct  missionaries  .imong  the  Ilurons. 
Margry's  D/convertcs,  etc..  Part  I,,  is  on  "  Lcs 
Recollcts  dans  le  pays  dcs  Ilurons,  1646-1687." 

Parkman,  Jesuits,  pp.  402,  430,  saying  that  this 
Relation  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  retreat 
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of  the   Hurons  to  Isle  St.  Joseph,  etc.,  gives 
other  references. 

1650-1651.  —  R.4Co.;neau.  Relation  .  .  .  is 
anni^s  1650  ct  1651.  Paris,  1652.  Pages  4, 
146,  I. 

CoNTFNTS :  French  Settlements  anj  the  Missions. 
A  letter  signed  Martin  Lyonne  begins  p.  139. 

Rkfekknces  ;  Carayon,  no.  1,281  :  Harrissi,  no.  97  ; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  740;  Lenox,  p.  8:  O'Calla- 
glian,  no.  1,229  :  Iiarras.sowitz,  1S83  (120  marks). 

Copies;  CB.,  OB.,  HO.,  K.,  Ii.,  M.,  NY. 

1651-1652.  —  Ragueneau.  Relation  .  .  .  de- 
puis  Veti  de  I'annee  1651  jusques  h  I' Hi  de 
Paitnie  1652.     Paris,  1653.     Pages  8,  200. 

Contents  :  Chap.  i.  gives  an  account  n{  the  deatl. 
of  Buteux  ;  Chap,  ix.,  War  with  the  Iroquois,  Chap. 
X.,  Biography  of  La  M^re  Marie  de  Saint  Joseph. 

Rhfekences  :  Carayon,  no.  1,282  ;  Harrisse,  no.  9^  ; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  756;  Lenox,  p.  8;  O'Calia- 
ghan,  no.  1,231:  Harrassowit  .  18.S3  (120  marks). 

Copies  :  OB.,  HO.  (twj  copies),  K.,  L.,  V, 

The  account  of  the  lieligieuses  Ursulines  of 
Canada  in  this  Relation  was  repeated,  with  addi- 
tions, in  pp.  229-315  of  La  Gloire  de  S.  Ursule, 
Valenciennes,  1656.  C  '.  Harrisse,  p.  to6j  Lenox, 
p.  8 ;  also  Les  Ursti,  'ties  de  QuSbee,  and  Saint 
Foi's  Premiires  Ursulines  de  France. 

An  account  of  the  missions  "  in  Canada  sive 
Nova  Francia  "  is  the  first  section  of  the  Pro- 
gressus  Jidei  Catholicic  in  novo  orbe,  published  at 
Colonias  Agripphias,  1653.  The  book  is  very 
rare;  the  only  copy  noted  is  in  the  Carter-Brown 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  no.  758.  The  Lenox  Contribu- 
tion, p.  8.,  says  there  was  a  copy  in  O'Calla- 
ghan's  Collection,  but  I  fail  to  find  it  in  his 
sale  catalogue ;  cf.  Harrisse,  p.  99. 

ifo-fe/U,^  0^ir>u^4^  /ocfQetyts 

1652-1653.  —  Francois  Lemercier.  Relation 

.  .  .  depuis  Ceil  de  I'annic  1652  jusques  tj  I'iti 
dc  rannie  1653.     Paris,  1654.     Pages  4, 184,  4. 

Contents  :  Montreal ;  Three  Rivers ;  Poncet  cap- 
tured by  the  Mohawks  ;  Fort  Orange  j  Peace  with  the 
Iroquois. 

References  :  Cirayon,  no.  1,283  ;  Harrisse,  no.  loi ; 
Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39,992  :  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  775  ; 
Lenox,  p.  8;  U'Callaghan,  uo.  1,233;  H<irrassowit2, 
1883  ( 120  marks). 

Copies  :  CB„  HO.,  K.,  L.,  M.,  OHM. 

Mo.itreal  was  organized  as  a  colony  in  1653. 
Cf.  Faillon,  vol.  ii.  chap.  10. 

1653-1654.  —  Le.merciek.  Relation  .  .  .  is 
annees  1653  *■'  '654.  Paris,  U'SS.  Pages  4, 
176. 

Contents;  Negotiations  with  the  Five  Nations; 
'     Le  Moyne  at  Onondaga  ,    Treaty  of  Peace,  and  Dis- 
covery of  Salt  Springs;  Letter  from  the  Hurons  at  the 
Isle  d'Orldans.  with  a  translation. 


References  :  Carayon,  no.  1,284 ;  Harrisse,  no.  103 ; 
Sabin,  vol.  x,  no.  39,9<)3;  Lenox,  p.  8;  Carter-Brown, 
vol.  ii.  no.  799;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,234;  Ilarrassowiiz, 
1883  (120  marks);  Doc.  Hist.  .V.  I'.,  i.  33, 

Copies  :  OB.,  F., HO.,  J.,K.,  Ii.,  M.,  OHM., 
NY. 

Cf.  L.  P.  Tarcotte's  f/istoire  de  /'/.>  Orleans, 
Quebec,  1867,  and  N.  H.  13owen's  Isle  of  Orleans, 
i860. 

1655.  —  Copie  de  deux  Lettres  tmioiSes  de  la  Nou- 
7'elle  Prance.  Paris,  1656.  Pages  28.  The 
bearer  of  the  Relation  of  this  year  was  robbed 
in  France,  and  only  these  two  letters  were 
recovered  and  printed.  It,  with  the  Relal  on 
of  1660,  is  the  rarest  of  the  series. 

References  :  Harrisse,  nos.  108,  425 ;  Carter-Brown, 
vol.  ii.  no.  813  ;  Lenox,  p.  9;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,974. 

Copies  :  Those  in  Ij.  and  in  the  Ste.  Genevieve  at 
Paris  are  the  only  ones  known. 

Mr.  Lenox  printed  a  fac-simile  edition  from 
his  own  copy,  with  double  titles,  showing  va- 
riations; and  of  this  there  are  copies  in  OB., 
HO.,  etc. 

1655-1656.  —  Jean  de  Quens.  Relation  .  .  . 
is  Annies  1655  et  1656.  Paris,  1657.  Pages 
6,  168. 

'ents:  a  letter  signed  by  De  Quens;  Le 
Moyne  among  the  Mohawks ;  The  French  at  Onon- 
daga; War  between  the  Five  Nations  and  Eries; 
Ottawas  at  Quebec ;  Murder  of  Garreau. 

References:  Carayon, no.  1,285;  Harrisse, no.  109; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  826;  Lenox,  p.  9;  O'Calla- 
ghan, no.  1,237. 

Copies  :  OB.,  OB.,  HO.,  Ii.,  M. 

Cf.  Tailhan,  Mimoires  sur  Perrot,  p.  229 ;  and 
the  references  in  Shea's  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii. 
Parkman  says  Perrot  is  in  large  part  incorpo- 
rated in  La  Potherie ;  cf.  Historical  Magazine, 
ix.  205. 

1656-1657.  —  Le  Jeune.  Relation  .  .  .  is  annhs 
mil  six  cents  cinquante  six  et  mil  six  cens 
cinquanle  sept.     Paris,  1658.     Pages  12,211. 

Contents  :  Begins  with  a  Letter  signed  by  Le  Jeune; 
The  S^necas  and  the  French  ;  Mission  to  the  Cayugas; 
Dupuis  and  the  Jesuits  among  the  Onondagas ;  Le 
Moyne  among  the  Mohawks ;  Customs  of  the  Five 
Nations  ;  Chap.  xxi.  has  a  Letter  signed  by  Le  Mercier. 

References  ;  Carayon,  no.  1,280;  Harrisse,  no.  no; 
Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  39,957  :  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
839 ;  Lenox,  p.  9 ;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,238  ;  Harrasso- 
witz,  1883  (125  marks).     Recently  priced  at  #60. 

Copies:  OB.,  QB.,  HO.,  K.,  L.,  NY. 

1657-1658.  —  Ragueneau.  Relation  .  .  .  is 
annhs  1657  et  1658.  Paris,  1659.  Pages  8, 136. 
Martin  holds  that  this  volume  was  made  up 
in  Paris. 

Contents  :  Two  Letters  from  Ragueneau  ;  Frencb 
Settlemenu  at  ODOQdaga  abandoned;  Journal,  1655- 
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I ;  Hirrissc,  no.  inj ; 
i.  8;  Carter- Brown, 
,234  ;  llarrassowilz, 
..  i-  33 
.,I.,M.,OHM., 

d(  i'i.'e  Orleans, 
's  Isle  of  Orleans, 


woiies  de  la  Nou- 
Pages  28.  The 
year  was  roljbed 
;wo  letters  were 
with  the  Kelat  on 
series. 

425  i  Carter-Brown, 
llaghan,  no.  1,974. 
le  Ste.  Genevieve  at 

lile  edition  from 

les,  showing  va- 

copies   in  OB., 


s.    Relation  .  .  . 
ris,  1657.    Pages 

by  De  Quensi    Le 

le  French  at  Onon- 

Nations  and    Eries; 

rreau. 

J  ;  Harrisse,  no.  log ; 

nox,  p.  9;  O'Calla- 


rrot,  p.  229  ;  and 
irlevoix,  vol.  ii. 
part  incorpo- 
<rical  Afagazine, 


ion  .  .  .  isannies 
et  mil  six  cens 
Pages  13,  211. 

signed  by  Le  Jeune; 
11  to  the  Cayugas; 
Onondagas ;  Le 
stoms  of  the  Five 
led  by  Le  Mercier. 
Harrisse, no.  no; 
rown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
1,238 ;  Harrasso- 
iced  at  #60. 
L..  NY. 


Br^ 


/^ 


delation  .  .  .  is 
Pages  8, 136. 
c  was  made  up 


agueneau  ;  Frencb 
d;  Journal,  1655- 


1658,  dated  New  Holland,  March  25,  idjS,  and  signed 
Simon  Le  Moinc ;  Routes  to  Hudson's  liay;  Com- 
parison of  sav.Ti^L-  and  Kurnpenn  Customs. 

kEi'KRi^Nt  1  t'arayon,  no.  i.aS;  ;  Harrisse,  no.  112  ; 
Carter-Brown,  vul,  ii.  no.  851;;  Lenox,  p.  y. 

Copies:  OB.,  L.,  M.,  NY. 

On  the  French  missions  in  New  Yorli,  sec 
Marie  dc  I'Incarnation,  Lettres  historiijiies ; 
Parkman's  Old  Regime,  chap.  i. ;  O'Callaghan's 
Ne-iii  Netherland ;  Shea's  Cluirleroix,  vol.  iii.  ; 
J.  V.  H.  Clark's  Onondaga  (Syracuse,  1841J); 
Charles  Ilawlcy's  Early  C/ia/'lers  of  Cayuga 
Ilislorv,  -,i'ilh  the  fesiiit  Missions  in  Goi-o-goiun, 
1656-16S4  (.Viiburn,  1S79),  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Or.  Shea.  This  last  book  h.ts  a  map 
of  the  Irotiuois  territory  and  the  mission  sites, 
Ijy  J.  .S.  Clark  (reproduced  on  an  earlier  Jiage). 

1659.  —  L.M.LEMANT.    Letlres  enroiees  de  la  N^ou- 
velle  France.     Paris,  1660.     Pages  49,  3. 

Contents  :  Arrival  of  a  Bisliop :  Algonquin  and 
Huron  Missions;  Acadia  Mission.  The  three  letters 
are  cbited,  respectively,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  10,  (Vt.  t(>,  1659. 

RKFKKENcliS :  Harrisse,  no.  113  ;  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no. 
38,683;  Lenox,  p.  9;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,236. 

Copies  :  From  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  unique 
copy  (since  burned  in  1854),  in  the  Parliamentary 
I.,ibrary  at  Quebec,  Mr.  Lenox  had  a  fac-slniile  made, 
from  which  he  afterward  printed,  in  i8i;4,  his  fac-simile 
edition ;  but  Harrisse  has  since  reported  two  copies  in 
the  Bibliothtque  Nationale,  at  Paris.  Harrassowitz,  in 
his  Rarissima  Aiuericatia,  no.  01,  p.  5,  notes  a  copy 
at  2,500  marks,  which  is  now  in  Mr.  KalbHeisch's  Col- 
lection. 

De  Laval  landed  at  Quebec  June  6,  1659, 
having  been  made  Bishop  of  Petra  and  Vicar 
.\postolic  of  New  France  the  previous  year. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1674;  resigned 


in  1688,  and  died  in  1708.  Parkman  draws  a 
distinct  picture  of  his  character  in  his  Old  Regime, 
chap,  v.,  and  describes  his  appearance  from  seve- 
ral portraits  which  are  extant,  one  of  which  is 
etigraved  in  Shea's  Le  Clereq,  ii.  p.  50.  A  Life 
of  him,  by  La  Tour,  was  printed  at  Cologne  in 
1761  ;  and  an  Esquisse  dc  la  vie,  etc.,  at  Quebec, 
in  1845.  Two  other  publications  arc  of  interest : 
A'otiee  snr  la  fete  h  Quebec  le  16  Jnin,  1859, 
20oeme  anniversaire  de  I'arrivt'e  de  Laval,  Quebec, 
1S59,  and  Translation  des  Restesde Laval,(^\xchcc, 
1878.  Cf.  Faillon,  I/ist.  de  la  Colonic  Eran^aise, 
ii.  chap.  13,  and  Shea's  Cliarlevoix,  iii.  20,  for  ref- 
erences. In  1874  the  second  centennial  of  La- 
val's becoming  bishop  was  commemorated  in  a 
Notice  hiogra/'liiqiie,  bv  I'"..  Langeviii,  "  suivie 
de  tpiarante-une  Icttrcs  ct  notes  historit|ues  sur 
le  Chapitre  de  la  Cathedrale,"  published  at 
Montreal,  1874. 


The  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame  were  founded  this  year  at  Montreal,  .ind 
the  life  of  the  foundress,  Margaret  Bourgeois, 
by  Montgollier,  was  published    in   Montreal   in 


/liaz^y^izvU'*  Con 


TJ^ 


1818;  and  was  translated  and  published  in 
English  in  New  York  in  iSSo.  Another  Life, 
said  to  be  by  the  .Xbbe  Faillon,  was  ])ublished 
in  1S53.  An  earlier  Life,  by  Kansonet,  was  ptib- 
lishcd  at  Liege  in  172S.  Cf.  Parkman's  Jesuits, 
p.  201,  and  .Shea's  C/iarlcvoix,  vol.  v.,  for  her 
portrait. 

The  Abbe  de  Qucylus,  who  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Sulpitians  for  the  Bishopric,  came  over 
in  1657.  (Faillon,  ii.  271 ;  La  Tour,  I'ic  de  Laval, 
19 ;  .Shea's  Charlevoix,  iii.  20 ;  I'arkman,  Old 
Regime,  97.) 

1659-1660.  —  (Not  signed.)  Relation  .  .  .  ,V 
annc'es  mil  six  cent  cini/nante  nenf  ct  mil  six 
cent  soixante.  Paris,  1661.  Pages  6,  202  ;  i)ag- 
ing  i.-regular  in  parts. 

CoNTt'NTS  :  Letter  from  Menard  ;  Country  of  the 
Five  Nati ms,  with  Census  of  the  Tribes ;  Saguenay 
River;   Hudson's  Bay  ;  Overthrow  of  the  Hurons. 

RKFEKtNCES :  Carayon,  no.  1,288:  Harrisse,  no. 
115  :  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  895  ;  Lenox,  p  9  ;  O'Cal- 
laghan, no    1,239. 

Copies  :  OB.,  P.,  OB.,  HO.,  L.,  M.,  NY. 

For  the  dispersal  of  the  Hurons,  see  Martin's 

Bressani,  App.  p.  309;  cf.  Parkman 'syi'-rw/Af. 

For   the  part   relating   to  traders  on    Lake 

Superior  in  1O5S,  sec 

y  n,    Iranslation  in  Smith's 

^  J  Wisconsin,  iii.  20;  cf. 

<-Ui>    pery^CO      Margry,   i.  53.     Me- 

/  '  nard's  letter,  Aug.  27, 

1660,  on    the  eve  of 

his  embarkation  for  Lake  Superior,  is  translated 

in  Minnesota  Historical  Society's  Annals,  i.  20; 

and  Collections,  i.  135. 

1660-1661.  —  Le  Jeunk.  Relation  .  .  .  is 
anni'cs  1660  et  1661.  Paris,  16C2.  Pages  8, 
-13.  3' 

Contents  :  Le  Jeune's  Kpistle  to  the  King;  War 
with  the  Iroquois;  Peace  with  the  Five  Nations; 
Mission  to  Hudson's  Bay  :  "  Journal  du  premier  Voyage 
fail  vers  la  Mcr  du  Nort,"  begins  on  p.ige  62  ;  Letters 
of  Le  Moyne  from  the  Moh.iwk  Country,  and  from  a 
French  Prisoner  among  the  Mohawks. 

Khkerknces  :  Carayon,  no.  i,28i>;  Harrisse,  no. 
117:  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  907;  Lenox,  p.  10; 
O'Call.nghan,  no.  1.240;  Harrassowitz,  1882  (125 
marks).     Recentiv  priced  in  New  York  at  J>5o. 

CopiKs:  OB.,  HO.,  K.,  L.,  NY.,  V. 
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RELATION 

D£  CE  QVI  S'EST  PASSE 

DE   PEVS  REMARQ.VABLE 

AVX  MISSIONS  DES  PERES 

De  la  Compagnie  de  I  s  s  v  s 

E  N.  L  A 

NOyVELLE   FRANCE, 

es  annecs  i66z.6ci66i. 
Enuoyee  au  R.  P.  jindre  CaJHUon ,  Pro- 
uincial  de'  la  Prouihce  de  jptAnce^ 


A     PARIS, 

Chez  Sbbastiem  Cramoisy,  EcSebast. 

M  A  B  R  E-C  R  A  M  o  I  s  Y,  Impn'mcurs  ordinaircs 

duRoy  &delaReine.nrc  S.  lacqueSj. 

aux  Cicognes. 


M.   DC.    LXIV. 
uir^C   PRIVILEGE    Dr 

1661-1662.  —  I.AI.LKMANT.   AWii/wn  .  .  .  hail 
Htvj  1661  <Y  1662.    P.iris,  1663.    TagesS,  llS,  I. 

Contents:    Letf^r  dated    Kebec,  Sept.    iJ<,   1662, 

signed  Hierosme  l^Icniant  ;  Disputes  with  two  of  the 

Five   Nations;    Murder  of 

It  O         —      .  /J      Vigu.il;  l,c  Moyne  among 

-  L  (Tyi  6  1  ^mJ^    ""=  ^^'"-"^ 

'I   '   '-'       fli. />,  t  KliFHRENCEs  ;Carayon, 

n*^      .  j»>o ;    Harrisse,    no. 

J 19:  Carter- Urowu,  vol.  ii. 

no.    <>2ii :    Lenox,    p.    10; 

O'Callaghan.  no.  1.241  ;  Quaritch,  no.  IJ,3('5(/|8  loi.); 

Harrassowitz.  iSS2  (150  marks). 

CofiEs :  CB.,  HC,  J.,  K.,  L. 

Cf.  Shea's  C/ia>!c7oi.x,  iii.  45,  note. 


Ror 


1662-1663.  —  Lallb. 
MANT.  Relation  .  .  .  h 
««hA'j  1662  <■/ 1663.  P:tr- 
i.s,  1664.  I'ages  16,  169, 
with  some  irregularity  of 
paging. 

t'oNTENTs  :  Meteorological 
Phenomena  :  Earthquake  of 
1O63  [see  tiarrisse,  p.  ii.SJ 
and  Solar  Kclipse,  .Sept.  i, 
i(t(i3  ;  War  with  the  Iroquois; 
Outaouaks;  Death  of  Menard. 

Rkkekb.ncks;  farayon,  no. 
1,291  ;  Harrisse,  no.  121 ;  .Sa- 
bin,  vol.  X.  no.  ^S.^SS  ;  Lenox, 
p.  to;  Carter-Iirown,  vol.  ii. 
no.  950  ;  O'Callaghan,  no. 
1,242  ;  Dufoss^,  no.  5,^102  (180 
francs)  ;  Harrassowit/,  1882 
(120  marks).  Recently  priced 
in  New  York  at  #50. 

CollEs;  CB.,  HO.,  K., 
Ii.,  M.,  NY. 

Cf.  ."^hea's  C/uir/it'oix,  iii. 

48,  57- 

Menard  had  established 
a  mission  at  St.  Theresa 
Bay,  Lake  Superior,  in  1661. 
Cf.  Smith's  fVisionsiii,  vol. 
iii.,  for  a  translation ;  cf. 
further,  on  Menard,  Per- 
rot's  Ma-urs  des  Sutn'at^vs ; 
Historical  Mai;aziiii;  viii. 
175,  by  Dr.  Shea,  and  his 
edition  of  C'iailc!vix,\  49; 
Minnesota  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
by  K.  1).  Neill,  i  135.  Cf. 
J.  C.  Shea  on  the  "  Indian 
Tribes  of  Wisconsin,"  in 
the  Wisconsin  Hist.  Coll., 
iii.  125;  and  a  criticism 
by  Alfred  Brunson  in  vol. 
iv.  p.  227. 

1663-1664.  —  Laile- 
MANT.  Relation  .  .  .  h 
annt'es  1663  et  1664. 
Paris,  1665.  P.igcs  8, 
176,    with    some    irreg- 


ularities  of   paging. 


CONTENTS  :  Missions  among  the  Hnrons,  Algon- 
quins,  and  Five  Nations;  War  of  the  Mohawks;  Iro- 
quois Kmbassy  to  the  French. 

Rkiekences:  Carayon,  no.  1,292;  Harrisse.  no. 
12.1 ;  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no,  38,689;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii. 
no  o'M  ;  Lenox,  p.  10. 

CoiiEs  :  OB.,  HO.,  Ii.,  M.,  NY. 

1664-1665.  —  I,EMERCii-.R.  Relation  .  .  .  o 
anni'es  1664  <•/  1665.  Paris,  1666.  Pages  12, 
128. 

Contents:  M.  de  Tracy's  Voyage;  Strength  nt 
the  Five  Nations;   Comets;  Vignal's  Death;   Nouvel 
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I's  ChaiiiToix/^vi. 


am  jng  the  Savages.  What  is  called  a  second  issue  has 
in  addition  a  "  Lettre  de  la  R.  M6rc  Sup^rieure  des 
K^ligieuses  Hospitali^res  de 
Kebec  du  23  Uctobre,  i6()5," 
if>  pp. ,  which  is  not  reprinted 
in  (he  Quebec  edition  of  the 
KelatioHS.  A  map  of  Lakes 
Ontario,  Chainplain,  and  adjacent  parts,  wiih  plans  of 
the  torts  on  ihe  Richelieu  River.  A  part  ol  the  map 
and  plans  of  the  forts  are  given  lierewiih.  Martin  as- 
signs these  plans  to  the  following  Relation. 

References:  Carayon,  no.  1,293;  Harrisse,  nos. 
124,  133;  Sabin,  vol  x.  no.  30.994:  Cirler- Blown, 
vol.  ii.  no  97.S  ;  Lenox,  p.  10;  O'Cillaglian,  no.  1,243! 
Dufossii,  no.  2,175  (200  francs). 

CupiBs  :  CB.,  HO.,  It,  Cboth  issues),  IS.,  OHM., 
NY. 

1665-1666.  —  Lf.mercier.     Re- 

liition  .  .  .  aiix  nnn^is  mil  six 
cent  soixaiite  cinq  ct  mil  six  cent 
soi Xante  six.  I'aris,  1667. 
Pages  viii,  47,  16. 

Co.s'TENTs  :  Courcelles'  Expedi- 
tion, January,  16W),  against  the  Onei- 
das  and  Mohawks;  De  'I'racy's  Inter- 
view with  Garaconlie,  and  his  Expe- 
dition, September,  1666,  against  the 
Mohawks. 

Kefekence-s:  Carayon,  no.  1,294; 
Harrisse,  no.  126  ;  Sabin,  vol.  x.  no. 
39(995  '•  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii,  no,  992  ; 
Lenox,  p.  10:  Harrassowitz,  1882(150 
marks). 

Copies:  CB.,  without  the  "  Let- 
tre."   K.,  with  the  "Lettre." 

Harrisse  says  the  copies  in  the 
Hibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
Stc.  Genevieve  Libraries  in  I'aris 
coiitaiii  also  a  "  Lettre  de  la  Rev- 
(irende  Mere  Superieure  des  Religieuses  Hos- 
pitalieres  de  Kebec,  du  3  Octobre,  1666,"  16  pp., 


Contents  :  Allouez' Journal  to  Lake  Superior  ;  The 
Pottawatomies  and  other  Western   Tribes:    Missions 

to  the  Five  Nations  ;  Thomas  Morel's  Account  of  the 

Wonders  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anne  du  Petit  Cap.     A 

second  issue  has  appended, 

a    '*  Lettre    de    la    Rt'ver- 

ende  Men:  Superieure  des 

Religieuses      l^lospitalil^res 

de    Kebec  du   20  Octobre, 

1667,"     14 

pp.,  which 


THE    FORTS.^ 


^r^  T^W  CC^/^l^^ 


is  omitted  in  the  Quebec  edition  of  the  Relations. 

Referfnchs  :  Carayon,  no,  1.295  *  Harrisse,  no.  127; 
Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  30,996;  Carter-Brown,  vol. 
ii.  no.   1,011;   Lenox,  p.   11  ;    Harrassowitz, 
882.  without   tlie  "  Lettre  "( IOC)  marks). 
Copies  :  CB.  (2d  issue),  HC.  (2d  issue), 
K.  (ist  issue),  L.  (both),  M.,  NY. 
(ist  issue),  V, 


which  is  called  for  in  the  contents-tables  of 
copies  in  which  it  fails,  and  it  is  not  included  in 
the  Quebec  edition  of  the  Relations.  Historical 
Moi^azine^  iii.  20. 

1666-1667. —  Lemkrcier.  Relation  .  .  .  les 
annks  mil  six  cens  soixunte  si.x  ct  mil  six  cens 
soixante  sept.  I'aris,  1668.  Pages  8,  160,  14. 
The  title  is  without  the  usual  vignette  of 
storks. 


A  translation  of  Allouez'  journal  is  in 
Smith's  Wisconsin,  vol.  iii.;  cf.  .Shea's  CJittrlc- 
voix,  iii.  loi,  and  his  Discmcry  of  the  Mississippi, 
and    Catholic    Missions ;    Margrv's    Dcioiirci-tcs, 

i-  57- 

For  the  carlv  missions  in  the  far  West, 

see  Wisconsin  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  iii,  ;  E. 

M.  Sheldon's  I'.aily  History  of  Michii'^on  ; 

Lanman's  Michigan  ;  James  W.  Taylor's  History 

of  Ohio.      Cf.   Field's  Imiian  Bil<lio<;rixfhv,  nos. 

856,  1,398,  1,535,  "ASS. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Archbishop  Fnie- 
lon    (b.    1651)    may   have    been    a    missionary 


'  A  section  in  fac-simile  of  the  map  in  the  Relation  of  \Ct(-,2-(>\,  sliowing  the  position  of  the  forts.  These 
may  be  coinparetl  with  the  Carte  drcsscc  pour  la  Campanile  <lc  16(16,  acconi]ianiecl  bv  jilans  of  forts  Richelieu, 
St  Louis,  and  Ste.  Th6rcse,  which  Talon  sent  with  his  despatch  of  Nov.  11,  166;,  ami  which  is  engraved  in 
I'aillon,  Histoire  lic  la  Colonic  Fran^aisc  en  Canatla,  iii.  125,  where  will  also  be  found  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
campaign  of  1666. 


f^iwlii!^ 
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among    the   Iroquois  from    1667   to    1674;    cf. 
Robert  Greenough   in  A''.    Y.  Jlist.  Soc.  P>vc., 


1S4S,  p.   109;    1S49,  [i.   II.      A   half-brotiier  of 
I'cnclon   is  known  to  liave  been  in  .Montreal; 
cf.   Abbe    Vcrrcau   on    "l,es   ileux    Abides    de 
l-enclon,"  in  tlie  Canadian  Joiiinal  dc  I'Jiis/nic- 
tioii  ptihliqiic,  vol    viii. ;    J'arlinian's   J-'ioiileiuic, 
I'P-  3j'  43.     Tlic  evidence  .ails  to  establish  the 
proof    of    the    Archbishoi/s 
l)rcsence    here.      Cf.    A'.    E. 
tlist.   and    Gciieal.    Keg.   xv 
p.  344,  and  xvii.  p.  146 


1667-1668.— Lf.mercier.  Relation  .  .  .  aiix 
aiitUes  mil  six  n-iis  soixaiik-se/it,  et  mil  six  ecus 
soixaiilc-lttitt.  Paris,  i66g.  I'ages 
8,  219.  Mas  the  stork  vignette  of 
the  Cramoisy  press  on  the  title,  and 
•  it  is  the  last  Relation  in  which  that 
sign  is  used. 

CoNTHNTs  :  The  several 
Missions ;  Drowning  of  Arent 
van  Curler;  I.ctler  of  De 
Petr^e,   liisli  o  of  Quebec  ; 


c^ 


Jt-gnjreL  *^ 


Tracy's  campaign,  1666.' 


Death  of  the  Mire 
Citberine  de  St.  Au- 
gustin. 

References  :    C.i- 

rayon,  no.  1,296;  Har- 

128 ;    Sabin,   vol.   x.   no. 

39,997 ;    Carter-llrown,   vol.    ii.    no. 

1,029:  l^enox,  p.  II. 

C01MK.S:  CB.,  HC.  '2  copies) 
L.,  M.,  OHM.,  NT. 

Pcre  Paul  Ragueneau's  La 
Vic  tic  la  Mire  Catherine  dc  St. 
Augtistin,  v.as  published  at  Paris 
in  1C71.  Cf.  Ilarrisse,  no.  133; 
Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,069; 
Leclerc,  1878  (500 francs).  There 
was  an  Italian  translation  printed 
at  Naples  in  1752. 

1668-1660.  —  (No  author.)  Re 
lation  .  .  .  les  anrit'es  1668  ct 
1669.  Paris,  1670.  Pages  2, 
1 50  (last  p.ige  140  by  error). 
The  title  vignette  is  a  vase  of 
flowers. 
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I  This  sketch  follows  the  principal  part  of  a  manuscript  map  in  Mr.  Parkma'.'s  collection  (No.  6)  in  Har- 
vard College  Library.  It  is  called  Carte  des  grands  lacs  Ontario  ct  Aiitres,  et  des  os/es  de  la  Nouvelle  Angle- 
terre  ct  des  fays  traverses  far  M"-  de  Tracy  et  Conrceiles  four  alter  attaquer  les  Agnez,  1666.     Key :  — 


1.  Sagiienay. 

2.  Tadoiissac. 

3.  Quebec. 

4.  R.  dii  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere. 

5.  R.  des  Etchemins. 

6.  Les  ^,  Rivitrcs. 


Riviere  par  ou  viennent  les  Outaouacs. 

Lac  St.  Frangois. 

Sault. 

Rapides. 

Otondi-ila. 

Ochouasen  R. 


7.  Fort  dc  Richelieu.  i 

8.  R.  St.  Fran5ois.  i 

9.  Fort  de  St.  Louis.  i 

10.  Mnntre.ll.  1 

11.  Lac  de  St.  Louis.  i 

12.  Lac  des  deux  Montagnes.      iS. 

19.  Coninienccnicnt  du  lac  Champlain,  ou  est  le  fort  S'  Anne  du  quel  M.   de  Tracy  escrit  et  esi  party  le 

^Liii.-  Octobrc,  1^)66. 

20.  Lac  du  St.  .'^acrenicnt. 

21.  lIab''..\tions  Irociuoiscs  que  les  troujics  du  Roy  doivent  attaquer.     Trois  villages  des  Agniez  Iroquois. 

22.  P.;iit  vill.ige  holland.iis.  23.  Orange  Midy. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  P.irlianient,  1858,  p.  161 4,  gives  a  map,  probably  this  one,  as  copied  from 
the  origin.il  in  the  archives  at  Paris. 

Cf.  on  this  campaign,  Parknian's  Old  Regime,  p.  1S6.  Ilarrisse,  no.  125,  following  Faribault,  no.  SoS, 
cites  a  yournal  de  la  Marche  du  Marquis  de  Tracy  centre  les  Iroquois,  Paris,  1667,  as  an  account  of  tht 
third  expedition  against  die  Iroquois,  of  which  Tr.icy  took  the  command,  Sept. -Nov.,  ifi66,  in  person,  —  the  ear. 
Her  expeditions  having  been  unsuccessful,  Cf.  documents  in  Margry,  i.  i6<) ;  Charlevoix,  liv.  ix.,  and  Brodhcaii, 
▼ols.  i.  and  ix.    Cf.  Colden's  Five  Nations,  and  authorities  enumerated  by  Shea  in  his  Charlevoix,  iii.  89,  etc. 
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Contents:  MissionH  among  the  Five  Nations; 
Letter  from  Governor  Lovelace,  "(iouverneur  de 
Manhate,"  from  Fort  James  (New  V'orkI,  Nov.  iH, 
iM>H,  to  Father  Pierron,  on  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  the  Indians. 

Kp.K'iKBNCBs :  Carayon,  no.  1,297;  Harrisse, 
no9.  i2<>,  530;  Carter-Ilrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  i,o4<); 
Lenox,  p.  II  ;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,344. 

Copies:  OB.,  HO.,  Ii.,  M.,  OHM.,  NY. 

The  question  of  selling  licjuor  to  the  In- 
dians was  one  of  large  political  bearing  at 
times.     Cf.  Faillon,  iii.  chap.  21. 

1669-1670.  —  Lkmf.rcier.      Kelnlion  .  . 
Jes  annies  1669  et  1670.    Paris,  167 1.    Pages 
10,  3-31S.     Part   i.  pp.  3-108,  in  larger 
type  than  part  ii.  pp.  1 11-318. 

Contents:  MIssion.s  to  the  Five  Nations  ;  The 
Iroquois  and  Algonquin  DiflicuUies  ;  The  Mohawk 
and  Mohegan  War,  i6fM> ;  The  P^re  d'Ablon's 
*'  Relation  des  Missions  aux  Ovtaovaks  ; "  A  chap- 
ter on  the  Dutch  begins  p.  145  ;  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Copper  Mines;  Letter  from  Jacques  Marquette 
on  the  Western  Tribes. 

Kefekences:  Carayon,  no.  1,248;  Harrisse,  no 
135  ;  .Sabin,  vol.  x.  no.  3q,.«8  ;  Carter-Brown,  vol. 
ii.  no.  1,070:  Lenox, p.  11 ;  0*Callaglian,  no.  1,241;  : 
Dufuss^i  no.  2,176  (200  francs). 

CoiiEs :  OB.,  F.,  HO.,  L.,  M.,  ITSr.,  V. 

Translations  of  portions  on  W  's;  rn  ex- 
plorations are  in  Smith's  Wisconsiu ,  vol.  iii. 

1670-1671.  —  Claude  d'Ablon.  fic-Aifioit 
.  .  .  /es  (iiittA-s  1670  et  1671.  Paris,  1672. 
Pages  16,  189,  I,  with  errors  of  paging. 
The  title  vignette  is  a  basket  of  fruit. 

Contents:  The  Missions:  The  Western  Coun- 
tr%-  occupied  by  the  F'rench,  and  the  Country  de- 
scribed :  the  Mississippi  River  described  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Indians. 

It  has  a  folding  map  of  Lake  Superior  (a 
fac-simile  of  it  is  annexed),  of  which,  says 
Parkm.in  {/m  Sti//<;  pp.  30,  450),  "  the  exact- 
ness has  been  exaggerated  as  compared  with 
other  Canadian  maps  of  the  day."  Bancroft 
(i'liited  States,  original  edition,  iii.  152)  gives 
a  reproduction  of  it.  Others  are  in  Whit- 
ney's Geological  /Report  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
in  Monette's  A/ississi/'pi.  vol.  i.  Harrisse  (no. 
201)  notes  a  map  of  Lake  Superior,  dated 
1671,  and  preserved  \n  Paris. 

References:  Carayon,  no,  1,290;  Harrisse,  no 
138  :  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,084  >  Lenox,  ]i.  11: 
Dufossc,  no.  2,177  (200  frarcs) ;  Harrassowitz,  1882 
(no  marks). 

Copies:  CB.,  HO.,  K.  (without  map),  Xi., 

M.,  mr. 
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Cf.  the  "Relation  de  I'.Vhbe   Gallinee  "  in 
Margry,  Decouvertes,  etc.,   part   i.   p.    112,   and 
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sc|)aratcly  with  the  Alibt  Vcrrcaii's  notes,  Mon- 
treal,  1875.     St.  Liissoii's  ctrcinonv  in  takinjj 


MADAMF.    PE    I.A    PELTRIE.' 

possession  of  the  country  on  the  Lakes  is  noted 
in  //'iW.  i.  96. 

1671-1672.  — D'Ani.oN.  A",/,///.'//  .  .  .  /,:u,>„i,',s 
1671  at  1673.      J'aris,  1673.     Pages  16,  264. 

Contents  :  Arriv.il  of  Fnintonac  ;  fluriin  ,iml  Iro- 
(|uciis.  Lower  Algonquin,  .ind  Hudson's  liay  Missions  ; 
Overland  Journey  from  the  .Snuuen.iy.  On  p,isc  207 
begins  "  L.i  .S,iinle  Mori  de  M.idame  de  l.i  Peitric." 

References:  C.ir.iyon,  no.  i.ioci;  H.irrisse.  nos. 
'i'l.  34"  :  Cirter-ISrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  i,o<i7  :  I.enox,  p  12  : 
0'C'.ill.iKli.in,  no   1,24',:  Harr.isso\vii2,  iS.Sj  ( jy,  m.lrks  ) 

CuPIHM  CB,,  HO.  (williout  man),  K.,  L., 
M..  NY.,  V. 

Ilarrissc  says  the  two  co]iies  in  the  liiblio- 
theciue  Xationale  have  the  same  map  as  the 
preceding  Ktlalion.  O'Callaghan  says  all  copies 
ought  to  have  it.  Lenox  savs  the  map  in  this 
edition  is  sometimes,  but  rarclv,  found  with  vari- 
ations, the  position  of  some  of  the  missions  being 
changed,  and  new  stations  added  on  the  i)latc. 

I'arkman  (I.ti  Sulh;  p.  29)  speaks  of  the 
change  now  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the 
Kclations,  which  are  still  "for  the  edification  of 
the  i)ious  reader,  filled  with  intolerably  tedious 


stories  of  baptisms,  conversions,  and  the  e.vem- 
plary  deportments  of  neophytes;  but  they  arc 
relieved  abundantly  by  more  mundane 
subjects, —  .  .  .  ob.servations  on  the 
winds,  currents,  and  tides  of  the  (ireat 
Lakes,  speculations  on  a  subterranean 
outlet  of  Lake  .Superior,  accounts  of 
its  copper  mines,"-'  etc. 

.A  l.ifi  of  ,!/,;,/,;///,•  ,/,•  /,/  Pcltii,- 
(Nfagdalen  de  Chauvigny),  by  Mother 
St.  Thomas,  was  published  in  .New 
\'ork  in  1S59. 

.\  companion  of  NLadanie   de   la 

I'eltric  was  conniieniorated  in  I.ti  I'ii- 

lie  tit  I'liiihahl,'  Mhi'  Marit-  </<•  l'/iii,ir- 

imtioii,  l^rimiir,-  .Sii/'criviire  lUs  I  'nil- 

liiii-s  (Paris,  1677),  by  her  son,  Claude 

Martin.      She  was   in  Canada   from 

1639  to   1672.      (Harrisse,    no.    143; 

Leno.\,  pp.  13,  14  ;  Dufosse,  no.  6,763 

125  francs.)     In   1681  a  .series  of  Z.. 

trcs  ill-  la  I  'eiu'riihle  Mire  Mnrii-  </,■  /'/«• 

ctirtuilion  was  printed,  and  they  cov>t 

many  historical  incidents.    (Harris,  , 

no.    148;     Dufosse,    no.    3,166,     no 

francs.)    A  selection  of  them  was  pulv 

lished  at  Clermont  Ferrand  in  1837. 

Charlevoi.x  published  a  Life  of  her  in 

1 724  ;  and  in  1864  one  by  Casgr     1  was 

printed  in  Quebec,  and  in  Kuj      ii  at 

Cork  in  iSSo.    In  i873the  French  text 

was  included  in  (JCu7><s  de  r.tMv  Cus- 

X'rii'",  tome  i.     Another  by  the  .Abbe 

Richardeau  was  printed  at  Tournai  in 

^^73-     There  is  a  likeness  of  her  in  Les  C'rsu- 

liiiis  lie  Quebec  Jepuis  leiir  EtiiNissemeiit  Jiisi/ii\i 

nos  jours.    A.  M.D.  G.     Quebec,  1S63.     4  vols. 

.Shea   (Chiirleroix,  i.  82;  ii.   101;    iii.   1S4)  enu- 

mer.ites  other  authorities  :  Juchereau,  Hisloire  de 

rHotel-D-eu  de  Quehee.     .Another  History  of  the 

IIotel-Dieu,  by  Casgrain,  was  i)ublished  in  1S78. 

An  account  t.f  stejjs  to  procure  her  canonization 

is  in  the  Cntholie  World  (Xew  York),  August, 

1S78.     Cf.  Parknian's_/,j////.r,  174,  177,  199,  206. 

T|ie  contemporary  printing  of  these  Relations  stopped 
with  this  for  107 1-1672.  The  series  in  continuation  has 
since  been  printed  in  vaiious  forms,  as  follows.] 

1672-1679.  —  Mission  du  Canadit  ;  Ketations 
inedites  de  la  Xouvelle  France  (1672-1679), 
Pans,  Ch.  Dt)uniol,  iS6i.  2  vols. ;  2  maps, 
one  of  them  a  fac-simile  of  Marquette's  map. 
[These  volumes  are  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  Voy- 
ai;es  el  Tra-.aux  des  Missiouaires  de  la  Com- 
pai;tiie  de  Jesus.\ 

Cf.  I<"ield.  Indian  liibliof^raphy,  p.  276;  Car- 
ter-Hro\vn,  vol.  ii.no.  1,085,  1,198;  Lenox,  p.  14; 
O'Callaghan,  no.  1,252. 


'  Copied  from  a  photoRraph  owned  by  Mr.  Parkman  of  a  painting  of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in  Lcs 
Ursulines  dc  Quebec,  i.  34S.  -  Cf.  Wilson  on  Mines  in  Caiiad/<'ii  Journal,  May,  1S56. 
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1673-1679. —  Cl.m- HE  Daiii.on.  Kdation  ,/c 
if  i/iii  s'vsl  pttssi'  lie  1>Ihs  ri-miiiijHiiliti'  mix  A/is- 
sinus  lii's  /V;vj  </<•  la  Ciwif'tif^mc  ili-  Ji'siis  en  lit 
NoM'clU  France  les  annus  1673  1)  1679.  /■/  /.( 
A  'lie  Vori;  De  la  Piesse  Cramoisy  i/e 
Jei'.  Marie  Shea,  i860.  I'agcs  13,  ^90,  with 
■  uiuctte's  map. 

Martin  ilescril)es  the  original  manuscript 
(!47  pages,  pp.  109-118  wanting)  preserved  at 
'Juebec  as  being  divided  into  eight  chapters. 
It  has  an  account  of  the  heroic  death  of  Mar- 
quette. f."f.  Field's  Initiaii  Jyil<lii\t;rap/iy,  no. 
396;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,197;  Lenox, 
p.  16. 

Some  misrepresentations  having  been  made 
regarding  the  Cramoisy  series  of  Dr.  Shea,  it  is 
f;iir  to  say  that  the  expense  of  the  whole  scries 
was  borne  by  himself  alone.  There  arc  enu- 
Mierations  of  the  vohnnes  in  Field's  Indian  liih- 
/,i'X'rap/iY,  the  A/enzies  Calalox'iie,  no.  1,811,  and 
Ml  the  lUinley  Calalixiie,  no.  146,  etc. 

1672-1673.—  Daiilon.  delation,  etc.  New- 
York,  1S61. 

This  concerns  the  missions  to  the  Hurons 
near  (^)uebec,  to  the  Iroiiuois,  and  beyond  the 
(Ireat  Lakes.  It  is  also  |)rinted  in  the  Mission 
i/ii  c'l/A /(/(I,  vol.  i.  Cf.  Harrisse,  nos.  597,605; 
Carter-lirown,  vol.  ii.no.  1,098;  Field,  no.  1,070; 
I.eno.x,  p.  17. 

1673-1674.— Daiii.on.  AV/,7//<v,,  etc.  In  the 
Mission  ilii  Canada;  and  an  English  transla- 
tion is  in  the  I/islorieal  Maj;azinc,  v.  237. 

1673-1675.  Kt'iit des  Voyages et  des Dkoiivertes 
dii  R.  P^re  Jaeijues  Marquette.,  de  la  Com- 
I'at^nie  de  Jesus,  en  Vannee  1673  et  aux  sui- 
",  antes :  La  Continuation  de  ses  I'oyages  par 
le  A'.  P.  Claude  Allouez,  et  Le  Journal  auto- 
gra/lie  du  P.  Marquette  en  1674  et  1675.  Atec 
la  Carte  de  son  I  'oyage  traeee  de  sa  main. 

I'rintcd  for  Mr.  Lenox  after  the  original  man- 
uscript preserved  in  the  College  Ste.  Marie  at 
.Montreal.  Cf.  O'Callaghan,  no.  1,^461;;  Carter- 
IJrown,  ii.  1,126;  Lenox,  p.  I2. 

1675.  —  "  fitat  present  des  missions  pendant 
I'annee  1675,"  in  the  Mission  du  Canada, 
vol.  ii. 

1676-1677.  —  Pelation  .  .  .  Af  aunees  1676  et 
1677.  Imprimee  pour  la  premiere  fois,  selon  la 
eopie  du  MS.  original  restant  ii  rCniversite 
Lazal,  QiMee.     [Albany,  1S54.]    Pages 2,  165. 

Contents:    Missions  among  the  Iroquois,  Oula- 
ouacs,  and  at  Tadousac. 

This  Relation  was  printed  for  Mr.  Lenox.  Cf. 
Lenox,  p.  13;  Carter-Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,172; 
O'Callaghan,  nos.  1,247,  '-OrS' 


1677-1678.  —  Peiation,  etc.     This  is  printed  in 
the  Mission  du  Canada,  i.  193. 

Contents  :  Joliel'*  account  (pf  his  Journey  with 
Marquette,  and  their  discovery  of  tlic  .Mississippi  in  ii>7.t, 
as  edite<l  by  I'iri-  ll.iblon,  with  an  account  of  a  third 
journey  to  the  Coinury  of  the  Illinois,  by  Claude 
.Mloue/. 

.■\n  English  version  of  .Mloue^'  journal  is 
given  ill  Sliea's  .]/ississi/'/<i  I'alley,  p.  67,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  missionary's  life.  Cf.  Margry's 
".Notice  sur  le  I'ere  Allouei!,  1665-71,"  in  his 
Deeoii-ertes,  etc..  Part  I.  p.  59.  For  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  see  chap.  vi. 

1684.  —  Copie  d'une  Lettre  eserite  par  le  Pire 
Jiiii/iies  Pigot,  de  la  Coinpagiiie  de  Jesus,  I'lin 
1684.     Manalc  [New  York|,  185S. 

The  letter  was  written  111  behalf  of  the  Abe- 
nakis  of  the  St.  F'rancis  de  Sales  mission,  to  ac- 
company offerings  to  the  tomb  of  their  patron 
saint  at  .\nnecy.  The  original  letter  is  preserved 
in  the  Archives  du  Monastere  de  la  Visitation  h 
Annecy.  Cf.  Harrisse,  no.  725;  Lenox,  p.  17  ; 
O'Callaghan,  no.  1,972  ;  Carter-Urown,  vol.  ii. 
no.   1,278. 


1684. — jACQt'ES  Bigot.     Relation  .  .  .  Pannee 
1684.     A  Manate,  1S57  (100  copies). 

The  Abenakis  mission  of  St.  Joseph  de  Sillery 
and  the  new  mission  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  follows  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Col-  ^Ofi. 
lege  Ste.  Marie  Cf. 
Harrisse,  no.  726;  Field,  no.  130;  Carter-Urown, 
vol.  ii.  no.  1,277;  Lciio.x,  p.  15. 


(!^t^  IX 


1685.  —  Picor.  Relation  .  .  .  I'annee  1685. 
A  Manate,  1S5S. 

The  St.  Joseph  de  Sillery  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  missions,  and  follows  'ho  original  nianii- 
scrijit  in  the  College  Ste.  Marie.  Cf.  Harrisse, 
no.  727;  Carter-Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,307;  Lenox, 
p.  15  ;  Field,  no.  131. 

1688. — Jkan  liK  Sr.  \'\i.if.r  (Eveqtie  de  Que- 
bec). Relation  des  Missions  de  la  Xouvelle 
p'rance.     Paris,  1 688. 

References  :  Harrisse,  no.  159  ;  Carter-Brown,  vol. 
ii.  nos.  1.3M,,  1.367;  O'Cali.iRhan,  no.  2,218;  Sunder- 
land, no,  2(iX;   I.enox,  \-..  12,  ij. 

Copies  :  CB.,  HC,  L.,  etc. 

This  work  has  sometimes  the  following  ti- 
tle instead  :  Estat  present  de  VEglise  et  de  la 
Colonic  P'ranfoise  dans  la  A'ouvcllc  Prance.     De 
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St.  Valicr  had  succccilcd  I)e  l.aval,  l)iit  licfon- 
oiiisL'cration  visited  the  CDUiitry,  and  wrote  thi» 
account  i>f  it.' 

1688.  —J.  M.  ('ilAiMi)NOT.     7  V<r,  Arife/iar  liii- 
iN.'m,;  KkSS.     New  NOrk,  1858. 

One  (if    Dr.  .Shea's  Cranioi.sy  scries.       The 
original  manuscript  is  preserved  in  ilie  I[6ttl 

Dieu,  <^)uel)et. 
-^  ^        ^    't    was    f ()!• 


^.nt-^L. 


lowed  by  Siiili' 
lie  la  Til'  ile  /'. 
M.  J.  Chatimouolfpar  uii  /M'  i/<-  la  Comf'ai^nii; 
believed  by  Dr.  Shea  to  be  Kale.  This  was 
printed  ul  New  York  in  1S5S,  and  continues  the 
story  to  1693.  Cf.  Carayon,  /-.■  /V/v  Vhaiimonot ; 
also,  Karrisse,  no.  753;  I.enox,  p.  16;  Carter- 
llrown,  vol.  ii.  nos.  1,348,  1,340;  I'ield,  no.  288. 

1690-1691.  — i'lKRKE  MiLET.  Kdution  Jc  sa 
Ctifitiril,'  />ii>»ii  Ics  Oit/iiioii/s  I'll  1690-91. 
Nouvelle  York,  1864. 

Cf.  Lenox,  p.  17;  Harrissc,  no.  776;  Field, 
p.  274.  It  follows  a  copy  found  in  Holland  by 
Henry  C.  Murphy.     See  Vol.  III.  |).  415. 

1693-1694.  —Jacques  Gravier.  A'clatioii  . .  . 
liepuis  /<•  Mois  </<•  Mars,  l(if)l,jiisi/ii\-ii  Fh'rin; 
1694.     A  Manate,  1S57. 

The  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

among  the  Illinois.      Cf.  Lenox,  p.  15;  Carter- 

^  •         ^  >  Urown,  vol.  ii.  no. 

Ja£qifCUH^ir/^/or,     1,466;    Kield,    no. 

^  02.\ 

E.  Carre,  the  minister  of  the  French  Church 
in  Hoston,  printed  in  1693,  with  .i  preface  by 
Cotton  Mather,  Kschniililloii  </t-  la  doctrine  que 
/(•f  Jt'siiiti's  t-ns,'ii;iiciit  ,iii.\  Siiitzcij,vs  Jii  iwiiveaii 
w;(«/(/c, drawn  from  a  manuscrii)t  found  at  Albany. 
Sabin,  vol.  iii.  no.  11,040. 

1696-1702.  —  KdatioH  J,:<  Affaires  du  Canada 
en  169O;  azYc  des  Litres  des  Pbres  de  la  Com- 
/agiiie  de  Jhiis,  depiiis  1696  jusijii'cii  1702. 
NouvcUe  \'cirk  [Shea],  1S65. 

It  was  printed  from  copies  of  manuscripts 
l)re.scrved  at  I'aris,  made  for  II.  C.  Murphy,  and 
covers  the  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the  Sault  St. 
Xavler,  and  other  missions.  A  portion  of  it 
appeared  without  authority  the  same  year,  as 
Relation  des  affaires  du  Canada  en  1696,  et  des 
A  fissions  des  I'hes  de  la  Compa^nie  de/esnsjns(/n' 
en  1702.  Cf.  Field,  p.  325;  Lenox,  p.  17  ;  Carter- 
Urown,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,489. 

1700.       Relation  011  Journal  du  Voyaf^e  du  A'.  J'. 
Jaeques   Gravier  en  1700,   depuis  le  pays  des 


Illinois  jusqu'A  /'  Emhouchurt  du  Afississippi. 
Nouvelle  \'ork,  1859. 

Printed  by  Dr.  Shea  as  one  of  his  scricii,  and 
translated  by  Shea  in  his  Early  \'oyai;es  up  una 
dinon  the  Mississippi  (Carter-Hrown,  vol.  ii.  lui. 
1,604).  "i"'  Shea  also  printed  in  1861  Dc  Mont- 
igny  de  St.  Cosme  and  Thaimuir  de  la  .Source's 
Relation  de  la  Mission  du  Mississippi  du  Sfminairt 
de  Qiu'hee  en  1700,  giving  an  account  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Quebec  Seminary  to  found  mi.s.siona 
on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Cf.  Field,  no.  1,084, 
Carter-Hrown,  vol.  Ii.  no.  i,6i(}.  An  Fnglisl. 
version  is  in  Shea's  Early  I  ojii^vj,  etc. 

1701.  ■  Hicirr.  Relation  .  .  ,  dans  la  mission 
des  Almai/iiis  <i  PAeadie,  1701.  Manate  [Sheaj 
1858. 

Cf.  Field,  p.  33;  Carter-Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no. 
1,628.     Shea  also  printed  Relation  ( 1 702)  in  1865. 

1717-1776.  —  f.etlres  Mifiantes  et  eurieuses, 
hrites  des  missions  itrangires.  32  vols,  in 
34  I'arts- 

Rrpbkrncbs  :  Carayon,  p.  5;;  Field,  no.  gnj;  Ilru- 
iiet,  1).  loiS  ;  Catalogue  Library  0/  Partiament,  1S58, 
p.  1192;  Shea*!*  Ctttirtevoix,  p.  8S ;  Sabin,  vol.  x.  pp. 
a'>4,  .I'JS  ;  Muller,  liookt  on  A  merica,  (1877),  no.  3,680. 

This  serial  ccmtains  various  accounts  supple- 
menting the  Jesuit  Relations:  as  under  1713, 
Father  Marest's  voyage  to  Hudson's  Hay  in 
1694-1695  with  D'Iberville;  under  1722  and 
1724,  much  about  Rale,  etc. 

As  regards  the  date,  1717,  for  the  beginning 
of  this  series,  Dr.  Shea  writes :  — 

"  This  date,  though  generally  given,  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, erroneous.  The  first  Kecuoil  was  ai>provc(l 
by  the  i'rovincial  in  1702,  and  obtained  the  Royal 
license  to  print  Aug.  2j,  1702.  The  approval  of  vol. 
iii.  is  dated  in  1703.  It  is  clear  that  vol.  i.  must  have 
appeared  in  1702  or  1703.  I  possess  a  translation  ol 
vol.  i.  in  English  :  '  Edifying  and  Curious  Letters  of 
some  Missioners,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  from  Foreign 
Missions.  Printed  in  the  Year  1707.  i6^'  Of  course 
the  French  preceded  this  translation." 

llrunct  says  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  series 
complete.  A  second  edition,  Paris,  1780-1783, 
is  in  twenty-six  volumes,  but  the  prefaces  and 
dedications  of  the  original  volumes  are  not  in- 
cluded. There  were  other  issues  in  1819  ami  , 
1839.  Stijcklein's  Bnef-Sehrtjten,  etc.,  1726- 
1756,  is  in  part  a  translation,  with  much  else  be- 
sides. Carter-Hrown,  vol.  ii.  no.  390,  and  vol.  iii 
no.  994,  where  a  Spanish  translation  is  noted. 


.    'fii  1 


1  See  Mgr.  de  St.  Valicr  et  i:  Hofital  General  de  Quebec.     Quebec,  1882. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 
FRONTENAC    AND    HIS    TIMES. 

HV  (iKOKCIi  STEVVAkT.  JR,  r.U.S.C. 

COURCELLIC  was  succeeded  as  governor  of  New  France  by  a  man  of 
remarkable  individuality,  energy,  and  purpose.  Louis  de  liuade, 
Count  of  Talluau  and  Frontenac,  is  beyond  any  doubt  the  most  conspic- 
uous figure  which  the  annals  of  early  colonization  in  Canada  reveal.  Ho 
was  the  descendant  of  several  generations  of  distinguished  men  who  were 
famous  as  courtiers  and  soldiers.  He  was  of  Basque  origin,  and  the  blood 
i)f  nobles  flowed  in  his  veins.  His  grandfather  was  Antoine  de  Buade,  a 
favorite  of  Henri  IV.,  and  one  who  performed  the  delicate  mission,  in  1600, 
of  carrying  to  Marie  de  M<^'dicis  the  portrait  of  her  royal  lover.  He  stood 
iiigh  in  his  sovereign's  estimation,  was  a  counsellor  of  state  and  chevalier  of 
the  noble  order  of  the  King,  and  the  wearer  of  several  other  titles  of  dignity 
and  honor.  By  his  wife,  Jeanne  Secontat,  he  had  several  children,  among 
whom  was  Henri  de  Buade,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  barony  of  Palluau,  and  became  colonel  of  a  Navarre  regi- 
ment. This  Henri  married,  in  161 3,  Anne  Phelippcaux,  the  daughter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  future  governor  of  New  France,  the  fruit  of 
this  union,  was  born  in  1620.  The  King  acted  as  godfather  to  the  babe, 
and  bestowed  on  him  his  own  name.  When  the  child  had  attained  his  fif- 
teenth year  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  sent  to  Holland  to  fight  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Four  years  later  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  volun- 
teers at  the  stubborn  siege  of  Hesdin ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  dis- 
played great  gallantry  during  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  at  Arras.  In  1641  he 
conducted  himself  with  equal  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Aire,  and  one  year 
later,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  took  part  in  the  strug- 
gles before  Callioure  and  Perpignan.  He  was  colonel  of  his  regiment  at 
twenty-three,  and  during  the  sharp  campaign  in  Italy  commanded  in  sev- 
eral hard-contested  battles  and  sieges.  Through  all  this  martial  career  he 
was  often  wounded,  and  at  Orbitello  had  an  arm  fractured.  He  became 
a  marfechal  de  camp  (brigadier-general)  in  1646,  and  shortly  after  this  the 
first  part  of  his  military  career  came  to  a  close,  and  he  lived  for  a  while  in 
his  father's  house  in  Paris. 
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Ill  October,  if')4,S,  I'Vontenac  I'spoiisi-il  tlio  yminjj  ami  bc.iiitiful  Anne  dc 
la  (Jrangc'-Trianon.a  niaiilcn  of  imperious  temper,  lively  wit,  and  marvelloii-, 
grace.  She  was  one  of  the  court  beauties  of  the  period,  the  intimate  frieml 
and  companion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mont|)ensier,  t;rand-dau^diter  of  Henri 
IV.  Her  portrait,  painted  as  Minerva,  now  adorns  one  of  the  galleries  at 
Versailles.  The  m.uriat,'e,  which  took  place  .it  the  church  of  .St.  Pierre  au.\ 
H(Lnifs,  in  I'aris,  was  contracted  without  the  kno\vledj;e  of  the  bride's 
parents.  Some  of  l-'rontenac's  relatives  witnessed  the  ceremony;  but  the 
youn^^  Countess's  friends  were  i^reatly  cha^;rinell  when  they  were  informed 
of  the  event,  though  their  anj^er  did  not  last  lon^j,  and  a  reconciliation  soon 
followed.  Not  many  months  iiad  elapsed  before  the  painful  discovery  was 
made  that  the  j'oun^;  couple  were  iinsuited  to  each  other.  The  bride  con- 
ceived a  positive  dislike  of  her  husband;  and  very  soon  after  her  son' 
was  born  she  left  his  roof,  and  accepted  Mailemoiselle  de  Montpensier's 
friendly  offer  to  join  her  suite.  Hut  the  attachment  between  the  two  hifjh- 
spirited  ladies  did  not  continue  long.  They  (piarrelled,  and  the  f.iir  Coun- 
tess was  dismissed  from  the  court.  The  parting;  caused  her  some  real 
sorrow.  Afterward,  it  is  said,  she  inlrij;ued  to  have  her  husband  sent  out 
of  the  country.  The  Count  had  the  ear  of  the  Kin^;.  He  was  a  fine  cour- 
tier, polished  in  manner  and  chivalrous  in  spirit.  I  le  was  rejjuted  to  be 
one  of  the  many  lovers  of  the  haughty  beauty,  Madame  Montespan,  the 
favorite  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had,  however,  a  most  ungovernable 
temper,  and  e.vtravagance  had  left  him  a  poor  man.  In  1669  Turenne,  the 
great  soKlier  of  liurope,  selected  him  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks  in  Candia,  where  he  displajed  much  of  his  wonted  courage  and 
dash,  but  to  small  purpose,  for  the  intidels  triumphed  ii\  the  end.  The 
prestige  of  Frontenac,  however,  remained  untarnished,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  military  leader  increased.  In  1673  the  King  further  rewarded  his 
fidelity  by  appointing  him  (lovernor  and  Lieutenant-General  of  New  France. 
Various  stories  have  been  told  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Several  chronicles  affirm  that  the  King  had  detected  his  intimacy 
with  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  get  his  dangerous 
rival  out  of  the  way.  Saint-Simon  takes  a  ditil'erent  view  of  the  situation, 
and  says  that  I'rontenac  "  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  living  much  in 
society,  and  completely  ruined.  He  found  it  hard  to  bear  the  imperious 
temper  of  his  wife,  and  he  was  given  the  government  of  Canada  to  deliver 
him  from  her,  and  afford  him  some  means  of  living."  The  Countess  had  no 
mind  to  brave  the  ri{.'  >rs  of  her  husband's  new  seat  of  power,  and  accord- 
ingly she  accepted  tht  offer  of  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Arsenal,  where  she 
went  to  live  with  her  congenial  friend,  the  lively  Mademoiselle  d'C^utrelaise. 
During  her  long  life  at  the  Arsenal,  she  and  her  friend  gave  a  tone  to 
I'rcnch  society ;  her  salon  became  famous  for  its  wit  and  gayety,  and  les 
Divines,  as  the  ladies  were  called,  were  sought  after  by  the  first  people  ol 

'  Thi'i  son,  Fran9ois  Louis,  entered  the  army,  and  was  killed  wliile  in  tlie  service  of  King  Louis, 
in  Germany. 
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of  King  Louis, 


the  kinutlom.  Though  she  did  not  live  with  her  hiiHbaiid,  and  held  him  in 
some  aversion,  she  never  forgot  that  she  was  his  wife.  She  corresponded 
witli  him  on  occasion,  and  it  is  cst.ibiisiied  that  often  she  proved  of  si^jnal 
service  to  him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  plans  ;md  projects.  It 
was  at  the  Arsenal  she  died,  at  the  advanced  m^c  of  seventy-five. 

When  I'Vontenac  sailetl  for  the  colony  he  was  a  matured  m.m  of  the 
world,  and  fifty-two  years  of  at;o.  "Had  nature  tlisposeil  him  to  melan- 
choly," says  Tarkman,  "  there  was  much  in  his  position  to  awaken  it.  A 
man  of  courts  and  camps,  born  and  bred  in  the  focus  of  a  most  ^jortjeous 
civilization,  he  was  banished  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  amon^j  savatje  hordes 
and  half-reclaimed  forests,  to  e.xchan^je  the  splcmlors  of  St.  (ji;rmain  and 
the  dawniiit^  ^dories  of  Versailles  for  a  stern  ^ray  rock,  haunteil  b)-  sombre 
priests,  rugjjed  merchants  and  traders,  blanketed  Indians,  and  the  wild  bush- 
rangers. Hut  I""rontenac  was  a  man  of  action.  He  wasted  no  time  in  vain 
regrets,  and  set  himself  to  his  work  with  the  elastic  vig<jr  of  youth,  llis 
first  impressions  had  been  very  favorable.  When,  as  he  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  basin  of  (Juebec  opened  before  him,  his  imagination  kindled 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  '  I  never,'  he  wrote,  '  saw  anjthing  more 
superb  than  the  position  of  this  town.  It  could  not  be  better  situated  as 
the  future  capital  of  a  great  empire.'  "  Such  was  the  striking  condition  of 
Quebec  when  Frontenac  sailed  into  the  port  to  assume  tlu  functions  of  his 
office.  The  King,  his  powerful  minister  Colbert,  the  Intendant  Talon,  and 
the  liovernor  himself  regarded  the  colony  as  a  great  prize,  and  one  des- 
tined for  a  future  which  should  in  no  small  degree  reflect  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  the  old  monarchy.  Vast  sums  of  money  had  been  expended 
in  colonizing  and  defending  it.  Some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  kingdom 
and  many  desirable  immigrants,  inured  to  toil  and  hard  work,  were  sent  by 
Louis  to  build  up  the  new  country  and  to  develop  its  resources.  Frontenac, 
imbued  with  the  same  spi.it  as  his  sovereign,  proceeded  to  bring  his  enor- 
mous territory  to  a  state  of  order.  Me  convMied  a  council  at  Ouebec,  and 
administered  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  leading  men  in  his  dominions. 
He  sought  to  inaugurate  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  He  created, 
with  much  pomp  and  show,  three  estates  of  his  realm,  —  the  clergy,  nobles, 
and  commons.  The  former  was  composed  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  .Seminary 
priests.  To  three  or  four  gcntils/ioinmcs  then  living  in  Ouebec  he  added 
some  officers  belonging  to  his  troops ;  and  these  comprised  the  order  of 
nobility.  The  commons  consisted  of  the  merchants  and  citizens.  The 
magistracy  and  members  of  council  were  formed  into  a  distinct  body, 
though  their  place  properly  belonged  to  the  third  estate.  This  great  con- 
vocation took  place  on  the  23d  of  (~)ctober,  1672,  and  the  ceremonies  were 
conducted  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  decorated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Fathers  themselves.  hVontenac,  who  spoke  and  wrote  well, 
made  a  speech  to  the  citizens,  indicating  the  policy  which  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue, and  scattering  advice  to  the  throng  before  him  with  a  liberal  hand. 
The  three  estates  which  he  had  founded  listened  to  an  exhortation  of  some 
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'  [This  view  appears  in  the  1722  edition,  i. 


-3',  "753  e'l-  ii-  •= 


It  is  also  in  Shea's   /.<■ 


(Vcny,  ii.  3:3.     Ilprrisse   (no.  240)  notes  a  view 
on  the  margin  of  a  map  in  1O.S9. 

Kaillon,  in  his ///.r/o/.-c  ,/,• /,;  Co.'oiih'  Fr„it(,us,- 
(ii'-  37j).  speaks  of  two  early  plans  of  Quebec 
which  are  preserved,  one  of  1660,  the  otlier  of 
1664.    They  resemble  each  other,  except  that  the 


last  represents  a  projected  line  of  fortifications 
across  the  peninsula ;  and  in  engraving  the  hit- 
I'-r,  Faillon's  engraver  has  given  the  i)late  the 
date  of  1660,  instead  of  1664:  J'l.ui  du  H,uit  et 
Bus  QiiM'u  ,ommc  il  est  en  l\ui  1660.  The  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  Parliament,  1S58,  p.  1C14 
shows  copies  of  plans  of  these  dates  copied 
from  originals  in  the  I'aris  Archives,     cf.  Har- 
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length.  The  priests  were  urged  to  continue  their  labors  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  whom  the\-  were  advised  to  train  and  civilize 
while  they  converted.  The  nobles  were  praised  ft)r  their  culture  and  valiant 
contluct,  and  urged  to  be  assiduous  in  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  To 
the  commons  he  recommendeil  faithfulness  in  the  ilischarge  of  their  duties 
to  the  King  and  to  himself.  After  solemnly  taking  the  oath,  the  assembly 
dissolved.  The  Count  next  establisheil  municipal  go\ernment  in  Ouebcc, 
on  a  model  which  obtained  in  several  cities  of  ]""rance.  He  ordered  the 
election  of  three  citizens  as  aldermen,  the  senior  of  whom  should  rank  as 
major.  This  body  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  syndic,  and  it  was  provided 
that  one  of  the  number  should  retire  from  office  every  year.  The  electors 
would  then  fill  the  vacancy  with  some  one  of  their  choice,  though  the  Ciov- 
ernor  reserved  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  the  successful  candidate.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  chief  people  about  him,  framed  a 
series  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  capital,  and  notified  the  in- 
habitants that  a  meeting  would  be  held  twice  a  year,  where  public  questions 
would  be  tliscussed.  Frontenac's  reforms  were  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
the  King,  and  the  minister  \'ery  clearly  conveyed  his  Majesty's  views  on  the 
subject,  in  a  despatch  written  on  the  13th  of  June,  1673.  Talon,  who  knew 
the  temper  of  the  Court  in  such  matters,  had  wisely  abstained  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  Governor's  scheme,  and  feigned  illness  as  the  cause  for 
his  non-attendance  at  the  convention.  Colbert  wrote:  "The  assembling 
and  division  of  all  the  inhabitants  into  three  orders  or  estates,  which  you 
have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  may 
have  been  productive  of  good  just  then.  Hut  it  is  well  for  you  to  observe 
that  you  are  always  to  follow,  in  the  government  and  management  of  that 
country,  the  forms  in  force  here;  and  as  our  kings  have  considered  it  for  a 
long  time  advantageous  to  their  service  not  to  assemble  the  States-General 
of  their  kingdom,  with  a  view  perhaps  to  abolish  insensibly  that  ancient 
form,  you  likewise  ought  very  rarely,  or  (to  speak  more  correctly)  never, 
give  that  form  to  the  corporate  body  of  the  inhabitti.nts  of  that  country; 
and  it  will  be  necessary  even  in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  and  when  the 
colony  will  be  still  stronger  than  it  now  is,  insensibly  to  suppress  the  syndic, 
who  presents  petitions  in  the  name  of  all  the  inhabitants,  it  being  proper 
that  each  should  spc -k  for  himself,  and  that  no  one  should  speak  for  the 


lissc,  mis.  19J-195,  and  no.  199  for  .1  manuscript 
Mi:i|)  (if  1670,  I.ii  'rilU'  haute  ct  basse  de  Qiiehek, 
also  preserved  in  tlie  same  Archives;  while  the 
C\i/a/i<i;iie  (p.  1614)  of  the  Canadian  Parhament 
(;ives  three  of  1670,  copies  from  originals  at 
I'aris. 

Ilarrisse  also  notes  (no.  220)  as  in  the  French 
Archives  a  Car/e  tin  Fort  St.  Louis  ile  Qui'lhv. 
dated  1683  ;  (no.  221)  a  Plan  <h  la  basse  vil/e  tie 


1 086,  /•<;;•  /,•  Sr.  ,le  I'llleiieire.  ff,  also  the  Cat- 
alos;iie  of  the  l.ihrarv  of  Parliament,  pp.  1615, 
Ifiif). 

rians  growing  out  of  IMiips's  attack  in  1690 
are  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  suli-socpieti':  plans, 
Ilarrisse  (no.  249)  cites  a  /'/./«  ile  la  I'ille  de 
Qiiebee,  1693,  as  bemg  in  the  French  .\ri.hives, 
and  others  (nos.  252-254,  369)  of  i()94,  1695,  and 
1659.     The  Cataioi,'iie  of  the  Library  of  I'arlia- 


Qii('l<ee  (1683),  —  both  by  Fran(|nelin  ;  (no.  224)  ment  also  gives  manuscript  jilans  of  1693,1698, 

a  /'Ian  <le  la  V'ille  ef  Chasteau  ile  Qiii'bee,  f,iit  en  1700,  and  1710.    Cf.  J.  M.  Le  Moine, //;,i/(V>c  r/« 

11)85,  .  .  .  /■ai- le  Sr.  (le  r/lleneuTe ;  am\  (no.  230)  Ft'iii  ileal  ions  et  ties  Kties  de  Qiiebee,  1875   ([lam- 

a  ('(('•/,•  ,/,  t  F.nTirons  ile  Qiietve  .  .  .  en  1OS5  et  pliki).  —  V.\i  \ 

VOL.    IV.  —41. 
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whole."  Louis'  policy  was  unmistakable.  He  assumed  to  be  the  autocrat 
of  his  dominions,  and  anything  which  might  be  construed  into  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  principles  of  his  policy  met  with  a  stern  rebuke.  Frontenac's 
colonial  system  might  have  benefited  Xew  I'rance :  it  was  capable  of  being 
wisely  administered,  and  rich  developments  might  have  ensued ;  but  the 
King  would  not  have  it,  and  the  Governor  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  plan. 

Arbitrary  and  domineering  to  a  degree,  always  an.xious  to  preserve  his 
dignity  and  to  e.xact  respect  from  his  subordinates  in  office  and  from  those 
about  his  court,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  and  a  martinet  in  compelling  the 
observance  of  all  rules  of  social  and  military  discipline,  Frontenac,  as  may 
be  supposed,  did  not  get  on  well  with  all  parties  in  the  colony.  He  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  quarrelling  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Seminary  priests, — 
the  two  religious  orders  which  at  that  time  held  the  greater  sway  in  Canada, 
and  whose  influence  among  the  people,  and  sometimas  at  court,  was  im- 
portant, and  not  easy  to  dispel.  An  enemy  was  also  found  in  the  Intendant 
Talon,  who  suspiciously  watched  every  movement  which  the  Governor 
made,  and  regularly  reported  his  impressions  to  France.  Talon,  however, 
was  recalled  before  the  c^uarrel  had  assumed  very  formidable  proportions, 
and  Frontenac  was  weU  rid  of  him.  A  more  dangerous  clement,  and  one 
which  could  thwart  him  and  upset  his  schemes,  remained,  however,  to  tan- 
talize him.  He  had  his  religious  convictions,  and  was  accounted  a  good- 
living  man,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  He  regularly  went  to 
Mass,  and  followed  the  observances  of  the  Church;  but  his  Catholicism  was 
framed  in  a  more  liberal  school  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Loyola.  His 
enemies  said  that  he  was  a  Jansenist.  He  leaned  towards  the  Recollect 
Fathers,  attended  their  place  of  worship,  and  often  called  on  the  King  for 
additional  priests  of  that  order,  and  took  every  opportunit)'  to  show  them 
attention  and  marks  of  his  favor.  When  the  Jesuits  appeared  too  strong 
in  number,  he  sent  to  France  for  more  Recollects,  and  through  them  he 
neutralized  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  the  former.  But  the  Jesuits 
were  powerful,  diplomatic,  and  insidious.  They  constantly  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  changed  their  mode  of  warfare  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour.  When  the  gloved  hand  answered  their  purpose,  they 
used  it;  but  they  had  no  scruple  to  strike  with  stronger  weapons.  Had 
Frontenac  chosen  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to  conciliate  them  and  to  play 
into  their  hands,  his  administration  might  have  been  less  fretful  to  himself 
and  vexatious  to  others.  He  might  have  fulfilled  his  original  intention,  and 
bettered  his  fortunes  in  the  way  he  desired.  He  might  have  carried  out  some 
of  his  cherished  reforms,  for  his  zeal  in  that  direction  was  really  very  great, 
and  he  had  his  heart  in  his  task;  but  his  haughty  disposition  would  not  be 
curbed,  and  he  preferred  to  be  aggressive  towards  the  Jesuits  rather  than 
conciliatory.  The  result  may  be  foreseen.  Enemies  sprang  up  about  him 
on  every  side,  and  often  they  were  more  dangerous  than  the  Iroquois  tribes 
who  constantly  menaced  the  colony,  and  far  more  difficult  to  check  than  the 
English  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Albany.     He  early  began  writing  letters  to 
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the  minister  about  his  trials  with  the  clergy.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1672, 
he  wrote :  "  Another  thing  displeases  me,  and  this  is  the  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  Grand  Vicar  and  tlic  Seminary  priests  on  the  Jesuits,  for  they 
never  do  the  least  thing  without  their  order;  so  that  they  [the  Jesuits]  are 
masters  in  spiritual  matters,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  powerful  lever  for 
moving  everything  else."  He  complained  of  their  spies,  and  proceeded  to 
resist  their  influence  wherever  he  found  it  asserting  itself.  The  Sulpitians 
fared  no  better  at  his  hands,  and  he  waged  as  bitter  a  warfare  against  them 
and  those  who  followed  their  teachings.  He  befriended  the  Recollects  so 
warmly,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  they  eager!}-  lent  him  all  the  assistance 
they  could  to  further  his  eftorts  in  breaking  down  the  power  of  their  rivals. 
It  is  said  that  at  first  he  favored  them  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  Bishop  and  his  allies,  the  Jesuits  ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  his  favor  deepened 
into  affection,  and  he  more  than  once  declared  to  the  King  that  the  Recol- 
lects ought  to  be  more  numerous  than  the)-  were.  He  told  Colbert  that  their 
superior  was  a  "  very  great  preacher,"  and  that  he  had  "  cast  into  the  shade 
and  given  some  chagrin  to  those  in  this  country  who  certainly  are  not  so 
able."  He  charged  the  clergy  with  abusing  the  confessional  and  intermed- 
dling with  private  family  affairs,  and  expressed  his  dislike  in  strong  terms 
of  their  secret  doings  in  the  colony,  and  their  attempts  to  set  husbands 
against  wives,  and  parents  against  children, — "and  all,"  he  wrote  to  the 
minister,  "  as  they  say,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God."  It  is  clear  that  the 
Count  distrusted  the  "  Black  Gowns  "  from  the  very  first,  and  resolved  to 
hold  them  at  arm's  length.  Much  of  his  energy  was  wasted  in  trying  to 
lessen  their  influence  at  court ;  and  the  King  and  his  minister  were  kept 
pretty  busy  reading  and  answering  the  recriminator}-  letters  of  the  Goxernor 
and  his  unsympathetic  intendants,  whose  feelings  always  prompted  them  to 
side  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Church,  and  against  Frontenac. 

A  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  Fron- 
tenac was,  early  in  his  career,  instructed  to  take  means  to  civilize  them,  to 
have  them  taught  the  French  language,  and  to  ^  ^ 

amalgamate  them  with  the  colonists.  At  that 
time  the  Count  knew  very  little  about  Indian  na- 
ture; but  he  embarked  in  the  scheme  with  all 
his  energy  and  zeal.  He  soon  gained  a  mastery  o\'cr  the  most  savage 
tribes,  taught  the  warriors  to  call  him  father,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Iroquois  to  intrust  him  with  the  care  of  eight  of  their  children, — four  girls 
and  four  boys.  The  former  were  given  to  the  Ursulincs,  while  he  kept  two 
of  the  bo}-s  in  his  own  house,  and  placed  the  others,  at  his  own  cost,  in 
respectable  I'rench  families,  and  had  them  sent  to  school  to  be  educated. 
He  tried  to  get  the  Jesuits  to  assist  him  in  this  task,  but  they  failed  to 
respond  cordially  to  his  urging ;  and  he  complained  bitterl}'  of  their  want 
of  s}'mpath)'  with  the  movement,  even  charging  them  —  not  \-cry  accurately, 
it  must  be  admitted  —  with  "refusing  to  civilize  the  Indians,  because  they 
wished  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  wardship.'' 
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But  a  new  question  now  arose,  .md  Frontcnac';;  uiliitl  was  turned  towards 
western  exploration.  He  warmly  favored  the  idea,  and,  relinquishing  for 
the  moment  all  thought  of  his  trials  with  the  priests,  he  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  proposals  of  that  bold  and  self-reliant  explorer,  the  Sieur 
Robert  dc  la  Salle.  This  }oung  man  was  poor  in  pocket,  but  his  head  was 
full  of  schemes.  There  was  much  in  common  between  the  two  men.  Both 
had  strong  will  and  ability  of  no  mean  calibre.  They  were  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  having  once  engaged  in  an  undertaking,  the\-  had  sufficient 
determination  to  carry  it  through.  Krontenac  greatly  liked  La  Salle,  and 
the  two  remained  fast  friends  for  many  years.  A  short  time  before  the  Gov- 
ernor arrived  in  Canada,  the  Iroquois  had  made  an  attack  on  the  French, 
and  Courcelle  had  been  compelled  to  punish  them.  To  keep  them  in 
check  and  to  facilitate  the  fur-trade  of  the  upper  country,  he  decided  that 
a  fort  should  be  built  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  determina- 
tion had  also  been  reached  some  time  before  by  the  Intendant  Talon,  and 
both  officers  had  submitted  the  suggestion  to  the  King.  Frontenac  was 
not  long  in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  the  establishment  of  such  a 
fort  presented,  and  he  resolved  to  build  it,  as  much  to  protect  the  colony  as 
to  augment  his  own  slender  resources,  which  were  running  very  low.  La 
Salle  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Governor,  who  had  listened  to  his 
overtures,  and  manifested  great  interest  in  everything  he  said.  "  There  was 
between  them,"  says  Parkman,  "  the  sympathetic  attraction  of  two  bold  and 
energetic  spirits;  and  though  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  had  neither  the  irritable 
vanity  of  the  Count  nor  his  Gallic  vivacity  of  passion,  he  had  in  full  meas- 
ure the  same  unconquerable  pride  and  hardy  resolution.  There  were  but 
two  or  three  others  in  Canada  who  knew  the  western  wilderness  so  well. 
He  was  full  of  schemes  of  ambition  and  of  gain ;  and  from  this  moment  he 
and  Frontenac  seem  to  have  formed  an  alliance  wiiich  ended  only  with  the 
Governor's  recall."  The  fort  recommended  by  Courcelle,  if  built,  might  be 
employed  in  intercepting  the  trade  which  the  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes  had 
begun  to  carry  on  with  the  Dutch  and  English  of  New  York.  This  trade 
Frontenac  resolved  to  secure  for  Canada,  though  it  must  be  said  that  those 
who  would  have  control  of  the  fort  would  monopolize  the  larger  share  of 
the  traffic  to  themselves,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  other  merchants,  who 
resolutely  set  their  faces  against  the  project.  Frontenac  knew  this  perfectly 
well,  for  it  was  principally  with  a  desire  to  benefit  himself  that  he  had  given 
the  plan  countenance.  La  Salle  understood  the  western  country,  and  was 
familiar  with  Lake  Ontario  and  its  shores.  He  soon  convinced  the  (lovernor 
that  the  most  suitable  spot  for  the  contemplated  fortified  post  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Cataraqui,  and  there,  where  the  city  of  Kingston  now 
stands,  the  fort  '  was  built,  in  Jul}-,  1673.  La  Salle  had  told  Frontenac  that 
the  English  were  intriguing  with  the  Irocjuois  and  the  tribes  of  the  upper 

'  A  plan  of  this  fort  was  sent  by  M.  Dtiion-  fcn.m  011  Katarakoiirg,  constrnit  ])ar  le  Siciir  ilc 

ville  to  France,  on  the  13th  \ovcm!)er.  1685.     A  la  Salle."     A  sketch  after  Faillon  is  given  on 

copy  may  be  seen  in  Faillon's  }fistoitf  de  In  Col-  another  l)age,  in  the  editorial  note  oti  La  Salle 

unif  Fran^aise,  iii.  467,  entitled  "Fort  de  Fron-  upended  to  chapter  v. 
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lakes  to  ;  -t  ti.em  lo  break  the  treaty  with  the  French  and  bring  their  furs  to 
N(,w  ^  >'k.  This  stateir.ciic  was  true,  and  it  hastened  the  Governor's  ac- 
tion. Vith  his  isuhI  address,  he  announced  his  intention  of  niakinj;  a  tour 
throi  ;  I  'die  u^jper  parts  of  the  colony  with  a  strong  force  of  men,  that  the 
Iroqui  i  ■  apr!  their  associates  might  be  intimidated,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
sccurinij  of  a  more  permanent  peace.  He  had  no  money  to  carry  on  this 
crusade,  so  he  issued  an  order  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers,  and  other  settlements  within  his  jurisdiction,  calling  on  them 
to  supply  him,  at  their  own  cost,  with  men  and  canoes  as  soon  as  the  spring 
sowing  had  passed.  The  officers  in  the  colony  were  requested  to  join  the 
expedition,  and  they  dared  not  refuse.  On  the  3d  of  June  Frontenac  left 
Quebec,  accompanied  by  his  guard,  his  staff,  some  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Cas  le  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  band  of  volunteers.  Arriving  at  Montreal,  he 
tarried  there  thirteen  days  with  his  following.  There  were  some  matters 
which  required  his  attention,  and  he  speedily  set  about  to  arrange  them  in 
a  manner  which  should  at  least  be  satisfactory  to  himself 

La  Salle  had  been  despatched  to  Onondaga,  the  political  stronghold  of 
the  Iroquois,  on  a  mission  to  secure  the  attendance  of  their  chiefs  at  a 
council  convened  by  the  Governor,  to  be  held  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  situated 
on  the  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  While  the  intrepid  traveller  was  on  his  way, 
Frontenac  ch.inged  his  mind  about  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger after  him,  calling  the  sachem^,  U;  meet  at  (^ataraqui,  where  he  decided 
to  construct  the  fort.  The  Governor  ot  .viontre  d  received  Frontenac  with 
suitable  honors.  He  met  him  on  shore  with  nis  soldiers  and  people,  a 
salute  ■  IS  fired,  and  the  judge  and  the  syndic  pronouncetl  speeches  of  in- 
terminable length,  but  loyal  and  patriotic  in  sentiment.  The  priests  of  St. 
Sulpic(  received  him  at  their  church,  where  an  address  of  wc.come  was 
prese;it^d.  The  Tc  Dciim  was  sung,  and  the  Count  then  retired  into  the 
tort,  ud  began  prt  pa'-ing  for  his  coming  journey.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  discovered  that  his  project  found  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Montreal,  who  feared  that  nuicli  of  their  trade  might  be  diverted  from  them 
by  the  constiLiction  of  the  new  post  The  Jesuits,  too,  wore  opposed  to  che 
i',..rir;g  of  forts  and  trading  posts  in  the  upper  districts,  and  they  did  what 
they  could  to  discourage  the  scheme.  Frontenac  was  warned  that  a  Dutch 
licet  had  captured  lk)ston,and  would  soon  proceed  to  attack  Quebec.  Da- 
bion  was  the  author  of  this  last  rumor;  but  the  Coi.nt  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
remonstrance  and  report,  and  continued  his  proj-.arations.  His  followers 
and  their  stores  were  already  on  the  way  to  Lachine,  and  on  the  twentj'- 
cighth  of  June  the  Governor-General  himseh  set  out.  His  force  consisted 
(if  four  hundred  men,  including  the  Mission  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  canoes  and  two  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  vo_\'age  was  an  arduous 
and  difficult  one.  V.'ithout  the  Indians,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  could 
have  been  accomplished  at  all.  The  fearful  journey  was  full  of  perils  and 
hardships,  and,  10  add  to  theii  discomfiture,  before  the  place  of  destmation 
was  reached  rain  fell  in  torrents,     l-rontenac's  management  of  tlie  Indians 
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api)roaclK'i!  tlic  marvellous.  They  worked  for  him  with  genuine  zeal,  and 
showed  by  their  toil  as  much  as  by  their  manner  that  they  respected  his 
authority  and  admired  him  as  a  man.  He  divined  the  Indian  nature  well, 
though  he  had  been  in  the  country  but  a  few  months;  and  the  longer  he 
remained  in  the  colony,  the  greater  his  influence  over  llicm  became.  He 
knew  when  to  bully  and  when  to  conciliate,  when  to  appl>'  blandishments 
and  when  to  be  stern.  It  was  a  happy  thought  which  prompted  him  to  call 
himself  their  father.  It  gave  him  the  superiority  of  position  at  once. 
Other  Onontios  were  brothers;  but  the  great  Onontio  was  the  father.'  He 
reall)'  liked  the  Indians,  anil  could  enter  into  their  wa\'s  and  customs  with  a 
spirit  born  of  good-will.  He  was  a  frank,  and  often  fierj'  soldier,  ami  a  true 
courtier;  but  he  could  be  playful  with  the  Indian  children,  and  it  was  not 
beneath  his  dignity  to  lead  a  war-dance,  should  ])olicy  demand,  as  it  did 
sometimes.  He  seemed  to  know  the  thoughts  of  his  dusky  friends,  and 
they  felt  that  he  could  read  what  was  passing  through  their  minds.  His 
control  over  the  tribes,  friends  and  foes  alike,  was  certainly  never  surpassed 
by  any  white  man. 

He  was,  moreover,  true  to  his  allies;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  re- 
fused to  make  peace  for  himself  with  the  ferocious  Iroquois,  when  he  could 
easily  have  done  so,  unless  they  complied  with  his  terms,  and  included  in 

the  treaty  the  Indi- 
ans friendly  to  the 
French.  He  would 
never  abandon  his 
the  tribes,  hostile  and  friendly, 
this,  and  it  served  to  establish  his 
and  chivalrous  principle.  He  never 
yielded  his  point  even  when  his  savage  enemies  were  many  and  his  own 
forces  few  and  feeble.  He  maintained  his  ascendency  always,  and  lecturing 
his  children,  pointed  out  the  duties  the)-  should  observe.  Such  was  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  that  they  listened  and  obeyed  him  when  their  following  was 
five  times  as  great  as  his  own.  The  secret  of  I'^rontenac't.  .supremacy  over 
savage  nature  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  never  ceased  to  have  perfect 
faith  and  belief  in  himself.  He  had  fiery  blood  in  his  veins,  antl  an  iron  will, 
that  the  bhuulishments  which  he  employed  at  times  never  quite  concealed. 
I'^ven  when  reduced  to  severe  straits,  he  ditl  not  lose  that  boldness  of  de- 
meanor which  carried  him  through  so  man\'  perils.  The  Iroquois  gave  him 
most  trouble.  They  were  fond  nf  fighting,  and  when  they  were  not  attack- 
ing the  French,  the)'  were  waging  war  on  the  Illinois  and  Huroi\s,  and  on 
other  tribes  whose  aid  was  often  found  on  the  side  of  Frontcnac.  The  Con- 
federacy preferred  to  sell  their  peltries  to  the  English  and  Dutch  of  Alban)-. 

'  [Dr.  II.iwlcv  s.iys,  in  .1  note  in  his  Eiirly  magny,   governor    ol    Can.ida,    1636-164S,   as  a 

Cluiplers  of  Cavu^x  Hisfory,  page   15,  that  this  transhition  of  his  name  [motis  mai^itus),  3.w.\  WMi 

name  is  derived  from  nnnonte^  a  mountain,  and  applied   to   his   successors,  while    the    King   of 

was  given  by  the  HUrons  and  Iroquois  to  Mont-  Franre  was  '.ailed  Grattd  Onontio.  —  Ed] 
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friends  to  save  himself;  and 
early  in  his  career  learned 
fame  as  a  man  of  fair  dealing 
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than  to  tlic  Frcncli.  Tlicy  drove  with  the  Enghsli  better  bargains  and 
secured  iiigher  i)rices,  and  the  English  encouraged  them  to  bring  to  them 
their  beaver  skins.  Hut  the  tribes  who  were  friendly  to  their  white  enemies 
had  by  far  the  richest  product  of  these  furs,  and  I-a  Salle's  fort  of  St.  Louis, 
the  mission  of  Michilliniackinac,  and  other  posts  really  controlled  the  trade. 
To  gain  this  traffic,  and  to  divert  it  into  the  hands  of  their  newly-found 
friends,  the  l"".nglish  and  Dutch,  the  five  tribes  of  the  League  proceeded  in 
1673  to  make  war  on  the  Indians  who  engrossed  it.  Great  an.xiety  was  felt 
in  the  ct)lony  when  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy  became 
known,  antl  the  tribes  interested  —  the  Illinois,  the  Hurons,  and  Ottawas  — 
manifested  the  utmost  fear.  I""ronte;iac  deemed  a  conference  advisable,  and 
he  invited  the  Iroquois  to  come  to  him  and  discuss  affairs;  but  the  arrogant 
warriors  sent  back  an  insolent  answer,  and  told  the  messenger  that  Frontenac 
should  come  to  them,  —  a  suggestion  which  some  of  the  French,  who  were 
terror-stricken,  urged  the  Governor  to  act  upon.  But  the  Count  had  no  such 
intention,  and  refused  to  make  any  concession.  He  sent  them  wt)rd  that  he 
would  go  no  farther  than  Montreal,  or.  at  the  utmost,  to  Fort  Frontenac,  to 
meet  them.  In  August,  he  met  the  Hnr^ns  and  Ottawas  at  Montreal  in 
council.  There  had  been  jealousy  among  the  tribes,  but  the  Count  warned 
tiiem  against  dissension  among  themselves,  called  them  his  children,  and 
e.xhorted  them  to  live  together  as  brethren.  A  celebrated  Iroquois  chief 
came  ne.xt,  with  several  of  his  followers.  This  was  Decanisora,  who  invited 
I'Vontenac  to  Oswego  to  meet  the  Five  Tribes.  The  Count,  determined  to 
hold  his  ground,  replied  with  firmness,  "  It  is  for  the  father  to  tell  the  child- 
ren where  to  hold  council,  not  for  the  children  to  tell  the  father.  P'ort 
Frontenac  is  the  proper  place,  ami  j'ou  should  thank  me  for  going  so  far 
every  summer  to  meet  you."  He  then  conciliated  the  chief  with  presents 
and  a  wampum  belt,  telling  him  that  the  Illinois  were  Onontio's  children, 
and  therefore  his  brethren,  and  that  he  wished  them  all  to  live  together  in 
harmony.  There  was  peace  for  a  brief  space,  but  it  did  not  continue  many 
months. 

When  Frontenac  neared  the  end  of  his  toilsome  journey,  and  had  reached 
the  first  opening  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  show  the  Iro- 
quois the  full  extent  of  his  power,  and  to  make  as  imposing  a  display  as 
possible.  He  arranged  his  canoes  in  line  of  battle,  and  disposed  of  them  in 
this  wise:  four  squadrons,  composing  the  vanguard,  went  in  front  and  in 
one  line;  then  the  two  bateaux  followed,  and  after  them  came  the  Count 
at  the  head  of  all  the  canoes  of  his  guard,  of  his  staff,  and  of  the  volunteers 
attached  to  his  person.  On  his  right,  the  division  from  Three  Rivers,  and 
on  his  left,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  were  placed.  Two  other  squadrons 
formed  a  third  line,  and  composed  the  rear-guard.  In  this  order  they  pro- 
ceeded about  half  a  league,  when  an  Iroquois  canoe  was  observed  to  be 
approaching.  It  contained  the  Abbe  d'Urfe  (who  had  met  the  Indians 
above  the  River  Cataraqui,  and  notified  them  of  the  Count's  arrival)  and 
several  Iroquois  chiefs,  who  off"ered  to  guide  their  visitors  to  the  place  of 
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rendezvous.  After  an  c.xchanjje  of  civilities,  tl)eir  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  spot  selected.  The  Count  was  j^reatly 
pleased  with  the  locality,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  of  the  1 2th  of 
Jidy  in  examining'  the  ground.  The  Ti^y^uois  were  impatient  to  have  him 
visit  them  that  ni<.;ht  in  their  tents;  but  he  sent  them  word  that  it  was  now 
too  late,  but  that  in  the  morning,  when  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  see 
and  entertain  each  other,  he  would  gladly  do  so.  This  reply  was  considered 
satisfactory.  At  daybreak  the  ne.xt  morning,  the  n'vci/li'  wvl^  sounded,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  everybody  was  astir  and  under  arms.  The  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  double  file  around  Krontenac's  tent,  and  extended  to  the  cabins  of  the 
Indians.  Large  sails  were  placed  in  front  of  his  tent  for  the  savage  deputies 
to  sit  on,  and  to  the  number  of  sixty  they  passed  through  the  two  files  thus 
formed  to  the  council.  They  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  display,  and 
"  after  h-riving  sat,  as  is  their  custom,  and  smoked  some  time,"  says  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Count's  voyage,  "  one  of  them,  named  Garakontic,  who  had 
always  been  the  warmest  friend  of  the  I'rench,  ami  who  onlinarily  acted 
as  spokesman,  paid  his  compliment  in  the  name  of  all  the  nations,  and 
expressed  the  joy  they  felt  on  learning  from  Sieur  de  la  Salle  Onontio's 
design  to  come  and  visit  them.  Though  some  evil-disposed  spirits  had 
endeavored  to  excite  jealousy  among  them  at  his  approach,  they  could  not, 
they  said,  hesitate  to  obey  his  orders,  but  would  come  and  meet  him  in  the 
confidence  that  he  wished  to  treat  them  as  a  father  would  his  children. 
They  were  then  coming,  they  continued,  as  true  children,  to  assure  him 
of  their  obedience,  and  to  declare  to  him  the  entire  submission  the)'  should 
always  manifest  to  his  command.  The  orator  spoke,  as  he  claimed,  in  the 
name  of  the  Five  Nations,  as  they  had  only  one  mind  and  one  thought,  in 
testimony  whereof  the  captain  of  each  tribe  intended  to  confirm  what  he 
had  just  stated  in  the  name  of  the  whole."  The  other  chiefs  followed,  and 
after  complimenting  Frontenac,  each  captain  presented  a  belt  of  wampum, 
"  which  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  because  formerly  it  was 
customary  to  present  only  some  fathoms  of  stringed  wampum." 

The  Count  replied  in  a  form  of  address  very  similar  to  theirs.  He  as- 
sured them  that  they  did  right  in  obeying  the  command  of  their  father,  told 
them  to  take  courage,  and  not  to  think  that  he  had  come  to  make  war.  His 
mind  was  full  of  peace,  and  peace  walked  by  his  side.  After  this  harangue, 
he  ordered  si.x  fathoms  of  wampum  to  be  given  to  them,  and  a  gift  of  guns 
for  the  men,  and  prunes  and  raisins  for  the  women  and  children.  The  great 
council  took  place  later  on.  Meanwhile,  the  construction  of  the  fort  began, 
and  the  workmen  pursued  their  task  with  such  ardor  and  speed,  that  by  the 
I  "til  of  Jul)',  tlie  date  fixed  for  the  grand  council,  it  was  well  ad\'anccd. 
The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Raudin,  the  engineer  of  the 
expedition.  The  Indians  watched  the  building  of  the  fort  with  curious  in- 
terest. The  Count  regularly  entertained  two  or  three  of  the  principal  Iro- 
quois at  each  meal,  while  he  fondled  the  children  and  distributed  sweetmeats 
among  them,  and  invited  the  squaws  to  dance  in  the  evenings.     The  great 
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council  assembled  at  ciylit  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ceremony  was  the 
same  as  that  which  had  been  observed  at  the  preliminary  meeting.  Froii- 
tenac  wore  his  grandest  air.  Me  entreated  them  to  become  Christians,  and 
to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  "  IMack  (iowns."  He  praised,  scolded, 
and  threatened  them  in  turn,  and  drawing  their  attention  to  his  retinue, 
saiil :  "  If  your  father  can  come  so  far,  with  so  great  a  force,  through  such 
dangerous  rapiils,  merelj'  to  make  j'ou  a  visit  of  pleasure  and  friendship, 
what  would  he  do  if  )-ou  should  awaken  his  anger,  and  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  punish  his  disobedient  children?  lie  is  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war.  Heware  how  you  offeml  him."  lie  further  warned  them  not  to  molest 
tile  allies  of  the  I'"rench,  on  pain  of  chastisement.  He  told  them  that  the 
storehouse  at  Cataraqui  was  built  as  a  proof  of  his  affection,  and  that  all 
the  goods  they  needed  could  be  had  from  there.  He  could  not  give  them 
tJu'  term  ■  yet,  because  the  cost  of  transportation  was  so  far  unknown  to  him. 
lie  cautioned  them  against  listening  to  men  of  bad  character,  and  recom- 
ineiuied  the  .'^ieur  ile  la  .Nalle  and  ^uch  as  he  as  persons  to  be  heeded, 
lie  asked  the  chiefs  to  give  him  a  number  of  their  children  to  be  educated 
at  Quebec,  not  as  hostages,  but  out  of  pure  friendship.  The  Indians  wanted 
time  to  consider  this  proposition,  and  the  ne.\t  year  they  acceded  to  it.  At 
intervals,  during  the  deli\ery  of  his  speech,  I'"rontenac  paused  and  gave  the 
Indians  presents,  which  seemed  to  please  them.  The  council  closed,  and 
three  days  later,  the  Iroquois  started  on  their  journey  homeward,  while 
I'rontenac's  party  returned  in  detachments.  The  fort  was  finished,  and  the 
jjarracks  nearly  built.  I'^'ontenac  would  have  left  with  his  men  for  home 
sooner  than  he  did,  but  a  band  of  Indians  from  the  villages  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Ontario  being  announced,  he  remained  with  some  troops  to  re- 
ceive them.  I  le  tre;tted  them  as  he  had  treated  the  others,  and  pronounced 
the  same  speech.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  he  then  set  out  for  Mon- 
treal, which  he  reached  on  the  1st  of  August.' 

The  enterprise  cost  the  King  ten  thousand  francs,  and  Frontenac  regarded 
the  investment  as  a  good  one  indeed.  He  hoped  that  he  had  impressed  the 
savages  with  fear  and  respect,  that  he  had  obtained  a  respite  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Iroquois,  and  that  the  fort  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
jultry  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  its  situation  affording  the  opportu- 
nity' of  cutting  it  off  from  the  English,  who  were  making  efforts  to  secure  it 
for  tliemseh'es.  Frontenac  wrote  to  the  minister  in  November,  that  with  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  and  a  \-essel  on  Lake  Erie,  the  French 
could  command  all  the  upper  lakes. 

l"'ranqois  I'errot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  owed  his  position  to  Talon, 
his  wife's  uncle,  who  had  induced  the  Sulpitians,  the  proprietors  and  feudal 
lords  of  Montreal  and  the  island,  and  in  whom  the  appointment  rested,  to 
give  the  place  to  him.  Knowing  that  the  priests  could  at  will  depose  him, 
he  sought  to  protect  himself  b}-  asking  the  King  to  give  him  a  royal  ap- 

'  [See  narr.itivc  in  ch.ip.  vi.     M.iigry  (i.  195)     lac  Ontario,  en  1673,"  with  letters  appertaining, 
gives  the  "Vovage  du  Comte  de  Frontenac  au     Cf.  .\'.  }'.  Col.  Dot.,  i.\.  95.  —  F.n.] 
VOL.    IV.  — 42. 
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pdintmciit.  Tliis  Louis  did;  and  tlic  Siilpitians  could  now  make  no  chan^^o 
without  consLMit  of  tlic  Kiii^'.  IVirot  was  a  man  of  little  principle,  selfish 
and  unscrupulous,  who  turned  every  muvcnient  to  his  own  advantage. 
ilis  passion  was  for  njon(.)-njakint;,  and  his  position  as  ^^overnor  f^ave  him 
many  opportunities.  One  of  his  fust  acts,  with  that  object  in  view,  was 
to  set  up  a  storehouse  on  I'errot  Isl.ujd,  which  t;ii^'<-"  him  full  command  of 
the  fur-tr.iile.  This  post  was  situated  just  above  Montreal,  and  directly  in 
the  routi'  of  the  tril)es  of  the  upper  lakes  anil  their  vicinity.  A  retired 
and  trusteil  lieutenant,  n.imed  Hnicy,  was  placed  in  char^'e,  whose  chief 
business  it  was  to  intercept  the  Inilians  and  secure  their  merchandise,  to 
the  no  small  prot'it  of  the  Governor  and  himself,  and  the  j^reat  scandal  of 
tile  nei^'iiborhond.  The  forests  were  ran^'ed  hy  con r en rs  dc  bois,\\\\(^  also 
trafficked  \^  ith  the  savages,  and  bore  off  the  richest  peltries  before  the 
real  merchants  of  Montreal  had  had  the  opportunity.  Kinj,'  Louis  had  in 
vain  attempted,  by  royal  eilicts  of  outlawry  and  strin^'ent  instructions  to 
his  representatives  and  subordinates,  to  tlislodj^e  the  bushran^'crs  and  to  put 
an  end  to  their  doinj^s.  The  coiiiriirs  dc  hois,  however,  were  harily  sons  of 
the  soil;  some  of  them  were  soldiers  wiio  had  deserted  from  the  arm\-;  all 
of  them  were  men  of  enduraiitc,  and  accustoineil  to  lirave  the  sternest  hartl- 
ships.  They  loveti  their  wild  life  and  the  adventurous  character  of  their 
calling.  .  They  were,  moreover,  on  very  excellent  terms  with  Perrot,  who 
connived  at  their  escapades  and  shut  his  ears  to  all  complaint,  lie  hail  no 
motive  to  heed  the  order  of  his  sn\i'reiL,Mi,  so  loncj  as  the  wayward  ranj,^ers 
sh.ired  with  him  the  proceeds  of  tlu  ir  dealings  with  the  Indians.  This,  on 
their  part,  they  were  very  willing  to  do. 

I'rontenac  was  jealous  of  Perrot's  advantages,  and  though  lie  had  but 
fcA'  soldiers  in  his  command  with  whom  to  enforce  obedience,  he  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  bli^v  at  the  bushrangers,  and  make  an  attempt  to  execute 
the  King's  orders.  Perrot  had  of  late  grown  despotic  and  tyrannical.  He 
was  comparative!)'  beyond  the  reach  of  his  superior,  and  had  matters  pretty 
much  under  his  own  control.  The  journey  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  some- 
times occupieil  a  fortnight,  and  the  (lOvernor-General.  as  he  well  knew,  was 
not  able  to  strike  heavily  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  forces  who  served 
under  him.  Perrot  was  therefore  bold  and  defiant;  but  he  miscalculated 
the  temper  of  his  chief,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  arms  of  Frontenac 
were  long  enough  to  reach  him.  Perrot,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  had  im- 
prisoned tiie  judge  of  Montreal  because  that  functionary  had  dared  to 
remonstrate  against  the  disorders  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
courciirs  dc  bois.  Die  affair  caused  much  e.vcitcment;  and  with  other 
acts  of  the  Governor,  tlie  .Sulpitians  were  soon  convinced  of  the  grave 
error  they  had  m.ide  in  their  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate.  They  were 
powerless,  liowever,  to  unseat  him.  Frontenac  now  wrote  to  tlie  minister, 
and  asked  for  a  galley,  to  the  benches  of  which  it  was  his  intention  to  chain 
the  outlaws  as  rowers.  He  then  ordered  the  judge  at  Montreal  to  seize 
ever)-  conrcuy  dc  bois  that  he  could  fiiul.     Two  of  them  were  living  at  the 
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house  of  Lieutenant  Carion,  a  frlond  of  IVrrot's,  and  when  the  judge's  con- 
stable went  to  lay  h.iiuls  on  them,  Carion  abused  the  officer,  aiul  .lilowed 
the  men  to  escape.     I'errot  indorsed  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenant,  ami  even 
threatened    the    judge 
with  arrest,  should  he 
111. ike     a    similar    at- 
tempt again.     I'Vonte- 
n.ic,  wlu'ii  he  hearil  of 
the   manner  in   which 
iiis    ortli.rs    hail    been 
treated,    flew    into    ,1 
p.ission.      lie  iles- 
jiatched   Lieutenant 
Hi/anl  and  three  sol- 
di ers  to  Montre.ii, 
cl  .(/■  ,ed  to  arrest  and 
C(>nve>    to  tile  capital 
the  offending  Carion. 
Hi/an!     succeeded    in 
making  the  arrest,  and 
lift    a    letter    in     the 
house  of  Le  Her  the 
merchant    for    I'errot, 
from   Krontenac,   giv- 
ing notice  of  what  had 
been  done.      Perrot 
was,   however,   earlier 
advised  of  the  arrest. 
He    hastened   with    a 
sergeant  and  three  or 
four     soldiers,     found 
Mizard,  and  indignant- 
ly ordered  him  under 
arrest.      Nor    did    Le 
Her    fare    better,    for, 
because  he  had  testi- 
fied to   the  scene    he 
had  witncsseil,  he  was 
thrown  into  jail.    These  arrests  produced  much  excitement  in  tlic  place,  and 
I'errot  after  a  while  was  aware  that  he  had  acted  with  inconsiderate  rashness. 
He  released  Bizard,  and  sent  him  off  to  Quebec,  the  bearer  of  a  sullen  and 
impertinent  letter  to  the  Count.     In  due  time  an  answer  came,  in  an  order 
to  come  to  Quebec  and  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.     Frontenac  also 
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wrote  to  the  Abbe  Salignac  de  Fenclon,'  —  a  zealous  young  missionary  sta- 
tioned at  Montreal,  one  of  whose  uncles  had  been  a  firm  friend  of  Frontenac 
during  the  progress  of  the  Candian  war,  —  and  desired  him  to  sec  Ferret  and 
explain  the  situation.  The  Abbe's  task  was  a  delicate  but  congenial  one, 
and  he  pursued  it  with  such  good  eftect  that  the  Governor  was  induced  to 
accompany  him  to  headquarters.  They  made  the  journey  on  snow-shoes,  and 
walked  the  whole  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  interview  with  the  Count  was  short.  Both  men  were  choleric 
and  easily  e.vcited.  Perrot  was  disappointed  at  his  reception,  after  taking 
the  trouble  to  come  so  far,  and  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  Frontenac 
was  stubborn  and  angry,  and  the  position  of  his  rival  at  his  feet  did  ntjt 
mollify  his  passion,  but  rather  increased  it.  He  put  an  end  to  the  interview 
by  locking  up  his  offending  subordinate  in  the  chateau,  and  ordering  guards 
to  be  placed  over  him  day  and  night.  A  trusty  friend  of  Frontenac,  La 
Xouguerc  by  name,  was  despatched  to  Montreal  to  take  command.  Brucy 
was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  while  a  determined  war  was  made  on  the 
cotiirtirs  de  bois.  The  two  who  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  recent 
trouble  were  captured  and  sent  to  Quebec,  where  one  of  them  was  hanged 
in  the  presence  of  I'errot.  The  end  of  this  war  of  extermination  soon 
came,  and  Frontenac  informed  the  minister  'hat  only  five  of  these  rangers 
of  the  wood  remained  at  large ;  all  the  others  had  returned  to  the  settle- 
ments, and  given  Mp  their  hazardous  calling. 

The  old  jealousy  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  now  showed  itself  again. 
The  Sulpitians  thought  that  Frontenac  had  acted  a  high-handed  part  in 
placing  La  Nouguere  in  command  over  their  district  without  as  much  as 
consulting  them.  Perrot  was  still  their  selected  governor,  and  they  revolted 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Governor-General.  They  roused  the 
colonists  against  Frontenac's  course,  and  the  Abbe  Fcnelon,  who  possessed 
many  of  the  indiscretions  of  youth,  and  who  felt  that  he  had  been  trapped, 
became  the  most  bitter  of  the  Coul  's  enemies.  Before  he  left  Quebec  to 
return  home,  he  gave  his  former  friend  ;  good  deal  of  abuse ;  and  his  first 
act  on  reaching  Montreal  was  to  preach  a  sermon  full  of  meaning  against 
Frontenac.  Dollier  de  Casson,  the  superior  of  the  congregation,  reproved 
the  preacher  and  disclaimed  the  sermon.  Fcnelon,  in  turn,  declared  that 
bad  rulers  in  general,  and  not  Frontenac  in  particular,  were  meant ;  but  his 
future  conduct  belied  his  words.  He  made  the  cause  of  Perrot  his  own, 
and  was  active  in  his  behalf.  Frontcac  summoned  him  before  the  council 
on  a  charge  of  inciting  sedition.  The  Abbe  d'Urfe,  a  relative  of  Fenclon, 
tried  to  smooth  matters  over  with  the  Count,  but  he  fared  very  ill,  and  was 
shown  the  door  for  his  pains. 

'  Abhe    Salignac    de    Fenelon   was   a   half  sion.iry  residence  in  Canada  seems  to  have  been 

brother  of  the  author  of /'<Vt''wi7(///c.    Hildreth  ap-  overlooked  by  his  biographers.     Yet  lie  might 

I)cars  in  donbt  about  him, and  savs;  "Could  this  have  gathered  there  some  hints  for  Te/cniiuhus.'' 

have  l)een  the  Abbe  and  Saint  Sulpitian  prit  st  of  See  the  "  Note   on   the   Jesuit   Relations,"  sui 

the  same  name,  afterward  so  famous  in  the  world  niiiio  1666-1667.     I'errot's  character  is  drawn  if) 

of  religion  and  letters?    If  so.  his  two  years' mis-  Faillon  (iii.  446)  from  the  Sulpitian  side. 
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And  now  ensued  a  remarkable  trial  before  the  council  at  Quebec.  Per- 
rot  was  charged  with  disobejinjj  the  ruyal  edicts  and  of  treating  with  con- 
tempt the  royal  authority.  The  other  offender  was  the  Abbe  Fenclon. 
Frontenac  had  a  pliant  council  to  second  his  wishes.  The  councillors 
owed  their  positions  to  him,  and  as  he  had  power  to  remove  them  when  he 
willed,  they  soon  ranged  themselves  on  his  siilc,  and  showed  that  they  were 
friendly  to  his  cause.  I'errot  challenged  the  right  of  the  Governor-General 
to  preside  over  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  p':rsonal  enemy, 
lie  moreover  objected  to  several  of  the  councillors  on  various  pretexts. 
New  judges  were  appointed  for  the  trial,  and  Perrot's  protests  continuing, 
the  board  overruled  all  his  exceptions,  and  the  trial  went  on.  Other  ses- 
sions proceeded  to  try  the  impetuous  Abb6.  Pnmtenac  presided  at  the 
council-board.  When  Fenelon  was  led  in,  he  seated  himself  in  a  vacant 
chair,  though  ordered  to  stand  by  the  Count,  and  persisted  in  wearing  his 
hat  firmly  pressed  over  his  brows.  Hot  words  passed  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  prisoner,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Abbe  was  put  under 
arrest.  The  priest  assumed  that  Frontenac  had  no  right  to  try  him,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  court  alone  had  jurisdiction  over  him.  The  war  grew 
fierce,  and  the  councillors,  half  afraid  of  what  they  had  done,  at  length 
decided  to  refer  the  question  to  t\v:  King  himself.  The  Governor  of  Mont- 
real and  the  vehement  Abbe  werj  accordingly  despatched  to  France,  and 
all  the  documents  relating  to  the  case  were  sent  with  them.  Frontenac 
presented  his  side  of  the  argument  in  a  long  despatch,  which,  considering 
his  provocation,  was  moderate  in  tone  and  calm  in  judgment.  The  Abbe 
d'Urfe  accompanied  the  prisoners  to  France,  and  as  his  cousin,  the  Mar- 
quise d'AU^gre,  was  shortly  to  marry  Seignelay,  the  son  of  Colbert,  he 
hoped  much  from  his  visit.  Perrot,  too,  was  not  without  friends  near  the 
King.  Talon,  his  wife's  relative,  held  a  post  at  court.  Besides  these  influ- 
ences the  Church  had  other  means  at  work. 

In  April,  1675,  the  King  and  Colbert  disposed  of  the  Perrot  question. 
They  wrote  calmly  and  with  dignity.  His  Majesty  condemned  the  action 
of  Perrot  in  imprisoning  Bizard,  and  had  the  offender  confined  for  three 
weeks  in  the  Bastile,  "  that  he  may  learn  to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  that  his  example  niciy  serve  as  a  warning  to  others." 
He  had  already  endured  ten  months  of  in:prisonment  in  Uucbcc.  Th 
King  also  told  Frontenac  that  he  should  not,  "  without  absolute  necessity," 
cause  his  "  commands  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  Montreal,  without  first  informing  its  governor."  Perrot 
was  sent  back  to  his  government,  and  ordered  to  apologize  to  Frontenac. 
Colbert  informed  the  Count  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  A116gre,  and  hinted  at  the  closeness  of  the  connec- 
tion which  existed  between  the  Abbe  d'L'rfe  and  himself.  Frontenac  was 
urged  to  show  the  Abbe  "especial  consideration,"  and  also  to  treat  with 
kindness  the  priests  of  Montreal.  Fenelon  was  sustained  in  his  plea  that 
he  had  the  right  to  be  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;   but  his  superior, 
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HrctonvilliLTs,  absolutely  fi)rbaclo  him  to  return  to  Canada,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  his  order  at  Montreal,  telling;  tliem  not  to  inter- 
fere in  worldly  matters,  but  to  profit  by  the  example  of  M.  l"'eneIon.  lie 
advised  them  "  in  matters  of  this  sort"  to  "  stanil  neutral." 

The  Kin^'  now  resolved  to  make  some  ailministrative  chanjjes  in  New 
France,  with  a  view,  it  is  probable,  of  lessening;  the  hold  of  l""r<>ntenac  on 
the  body  politic  of  the  colony.  lie  announced  that  the  appointment  (;f 
councillors  should  rest  with  him  alone  in  future,  and  promptly  Idled  the 
vacant  office  of  Intendant  by  appointing  M.  Uuchcsncau,  whose  tlut>'  ii  was 

to  watch  the  Governor-General,  and  to  manage  certain  details  in  executive 
work.  Hishop  Laval,  who  had  been  absent  from  Canada  for  some  time, 
also  returned  to  his  see;  and  Frontenac,  who  had  ruled  alone,  without 
bishop,  without  intendant,  and  with  a  subservient  council,  viewed  the  new 
aspect  of  affairs  with  ill-concealed  disgust.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
threatened  outbreak  came.  The  question  t)f  ;  lling  brandy  to  the  natives, 
which  had  disturbeil  previous  administrations,  became  again  a  contention 
between  governor  and  prelate.'  The  Intendant  promptly  sideil  wit  .  tlu 
Hishop  and  the  clergy,  while  the  latter  stood  aside  at  times,  anil  allowed 
their  secular  ally  to  lead  the  contest,  content  themselves  to  give  him  argu- 
ments and  advice.  One  question  after  another  arose.  Many  of  them  were 
of  trivial  import,  but  all  of  them  were  vexatious  and  troubi<son>e,  and  tu  an 
imperious  mind  like  I'rontenac's  galling  in  the  extreme.  The  oh'  rivalry 
of  Church  and  .State  in  the  matter  of  honors  and  precedence  became 
troublesome.  Colbert  wrote  strongly  to  Duchesneau,  and  ordered  him  not 
to  make  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Hishop,  ami  to  pay  proper  respect  to 
Frontenac.  The  latter  was  commanded  to  Ii\e  in  harmoii)'  and  peace  with 
the  Intendant.  The  King  was  incensed  at  the  constant  bickerings,  and 
onlered  l-'rontenac  to  conform  to  the  practice  prevailing  at  .(\miens,  and  to 
demand  no  more.  The  Intendant  was  roundly  berated  by  the  minister,  who 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  the  difference  between  a 
governor  and  an  intendant,  .^.d  that  he  was  completely  in  the  wrong  a> 
regards  the  j)retensions  he  had  assumed. 

Hut  if  the  religious  cjuarrel  was  settled  for  a  time,  a  civil  difficulty  arose. 
The  council  no  longer  remaineil  a  mere  body  for  registering  the  Governor's 
decrees.  The  new  order  of  things  gave  him  a  council  of  tnen  who  wen 
opposed  in  many  resjiects  to  his  views  and  interesls.  The  King  had  re- 
instated Villeray,  —  a  former  councillor,  ;.nd  a  man  wholly  under  Jesuitical 
influence.  I'rontenac,  who  thought  him  a  "  Jesuit  in  disguise,"  called  him 
"  an  intriguing  busybody,  who  makes  trouble  everywhere."     The  attorney- 

'  [M.irgrv  (i.  405)  s'vos  .in  .iccoiinl  nf  the  .igcs,  which  were  hild  .it  Quebec  Oct.  10,  167S 
dcliberatiuns  on  the  selling  of  liquor  to  the  sav-     —  liu  J 
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tjencral  was  Autcuil,  another  enemy  of  the  (iovernor.  Tilly  was  a  third 
member,  and  the  Count  at  first  approved  of  him;  but  liis  opinion  was 
destined  to  chan^je.  Under  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  J3,  UiJS,  tiie  Intendant, 
wliose  oflicial  position  entitled  him  to  rank  as  the  third  man  in  the  colony, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council.  His  commission,  dated  June  5, 
1675,  read:  "  I'resiiier  au  L'orseil  Souverain  en  I'.ibsence  du  ilit  .Sieur  de 
l-'rontenac."  I'"n>ntenac  was  styleil  in  manj"  of  tlu'  tiespatches  which  re.icheil 
him  from  the  Crown,  "  Ciiief  anti  I'resident  of  the  Council."  A  conthct  of 
authority  immediately  arose,  and  both  (iovernor  and  Intendant  claimed  with 
e(juai  ri^ht  (one  would  su|)pose  from  tile  ro\al  documents  in  their  posses- 
sion) the  jjositioi:  of  presiding;  officer.  I'mntenac  bided  his  time,  and 
remained  patient  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  last  vessel  cleared  for 
!•" ranee.  Then  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  title  of  chief  and  president,  and 
demaniled  to  be  so  styled  on  the  records  of  the  council.  In  support  of  ids 
contention  he  exhibited  a  letter  from  Louis  dated  May  IJ,  167.S.  The 
Intendant,  supported  by  the  cler^j-.  opposed  the  claim.  The  (iovernor  re- 
fuseil  to  Cvunpromise,  scoKled  Duchesneau,  and  thre.itened  to  teach  him  his 
dutj-,  while  he  ordered  Villeraj-,  Tilly,  and  Auteuil  to  their  houses,  and 
commanded  them  to  remain  there  until  he  shcudil  ^ive  them  permission  lo 
leave.'  Auteuii  bc^^ed  the  King  to  interfere,  and  the  wearied  mon.irch 
wrote  to  Ids  representative:  "  Vou  have  wished  to  be  styled  Chief  and  I'res- 
ident on  the  records  of  the  supreme  council,  which  is  contrary  to  my  edict 
concerning  that  council ,  and  I  am  the  more  surjjrised  at  this  demand,  since 
I  am  very  sure  that  you  are  the  i>nly  man  in  ni>'  kingdom  who,  being  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  governor  and  lieutenant-general,  would  care  to  be 
styled  chief  and  presiilent  of  such  a  council  as  that  of  (Juebec."  So  the 
Kinj.-  ••ofused  the  title  of  president  to  cither,  and  commanded  th.it  Duches- 
neau  snould  perform  the  duties  of  presiding  officer.  lie  also  said  that 
I'Vontenac  had  al)used  his  authority  in  exiling  two  councillors  and  the 
attorney-general  for  so  trivial  a  cause,  anil  warned  him  to  be  careful  in 
future,  lest  he  be  recalled  from  office.  Several  other  disputes  in  the  council 
followed.  They  were  mostly  about  matters  of  small  moment,  but  they 
created  great  storms  while  they  lasted.  The  imjirisonment  of  Councillor 
Amours  by  onler  of  the  Count  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  passport 
law,  and  the  presence  of  his  wife  with  a  petition  to  the  council  for  redress 
and  ..  speedy  trial,  caused  much  discussion  and  provoked  very  .strong 
feeling. 

Duchesneau  was  the  object  of  Frontenac's  constant  displeasure.  (M\ 
him  was  visited  his  fiercest  wrath  ;  but  the  Intendant  bore  it  all  with  varying 
moods,  —  sometimes  disputing  with  I'rontenac,  at  others  abusing  him,  and 
occasionally  tre.iting  the  diatribe  of  vituperation  which  (lowed  from  the 
Count's  lips  with  lofty  disdain  and  scorn.     He  wrote  letters  to  the  Court,  and 

'  Auteuil's   house   was   siliiatcd    about   two     tcrs  .it  tlio  house  of  M.  Juclicrcau,  of  .St.  Deiii*, 
leagues   awav  from  Quct>cc.     Villeray  went  to     near  Quebec. 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  Tilly  took  up  his  quar- 
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l(iil},'fil  comjilaint  .nftir  complaint  aj^ain»t  the  CiKViTnor,  who,  in  his  turn,  pur- 
siicil  tin-  s.inic  course.  (  )iit  of  the  council  ((iiarrcN  ollicrs  involving  more 
important  issues  sprang;  up.  ;.nil  nearly  all  the  |)coplc  in  the  colony  were  in 
time  driven  to  one  side  or  the  other.  With  Frontenac,  as  i'arkman  points 
out,  were  ran^'ed  La  Salle  .ind  his  lieutenant.  Im  Foret ;  iJu  Lhut,  the 
leader  of  the  <<'///v//rj  </<•  ^(//j ,  lioissea.i.  agent  of  the  farmers  of  tlie  reve- 
nue; Harrois,  the  Governor's  secretary;  Hizard.  lieutenant  of  his  guard; 
and  others.  Against  him  were  the  members  of  the  council,  .\ubert  de  la 
Chesn.iye.  Le  Moyne  and  his  sons.  Louis  Joliet.  Jacques  Le  Her.  .Sorel, 
Houcher,  Varennes,  and  many  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Duchesneau  received 
replies  from  the  Court,  ami  they  must  have  been  galling  to  his  pride  and 
self-respect,  lie  was  plainly  assured  that  though  Frontenac  was  not  blame- 
less, his  own  coniluct  was  far  mt)re  open  to  censure,  fn  this  strain  Colbert's 
letter  continued,  anil  he  saiil :  ".Xs  to  what  y«»u  >ay  c«>ncerning  his  violence, 
his  trade  with  the  Indians.'  and  in  general  all  that  you  allege  against  him, 
the  King  has  written  to  hin)  his  intentions;  but  since,  in  the  midst  of  all 
your  complaints,  you  say  many  things  which  are  without  foundation,  or 
which  are  no  ct)ncern  of  yours,  it  is  difficult  t«>  believe  that  you  act  in  the 
spirit  which  the  service  of  the  King  demands.  —  that  is  to  .say.  without 
interest  and  without  passion.  If  a  change  does  not  appear  in  your  con- 
duct before  next  jear.  his  Majesty  will  not  keep  you  in  your  office."  The 
King  returnetl  his  usual  advice  to  Frontenac.  told  him  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  the  Intendant,  and  prohibited  him  from  trading  with  the  Indians.  Hut 
neither  the  letters  of  the  King  nor  of  the  minister  had  much  eflec*  appar- 
entl}',  for  the  (iovornor  and  Intendant  continued  to  war  against  each  other. 
At  last  the  King  wrote  thus  sharply  to  the  Count :  — 

"  What  has  i)asse<l  in  rcgartl  to  the  coureurs  </<•  hois  is  entirely  contrary  to  my 
orders,  and  1  rannot  re(  eive  in  excuse  for  it  your  alk-};ntio!i  that  it  is  the  Intendant 
who  eountenani  es  them  by  the  traile  he  « arries  on.  for  I  perceive  <  learly  that  the  fault 
is  your  own.  As  I  see  that  you  often  turn  the  onlers  I  jrive  you  against  the  very  ohje<  t 
for  wiiich  they  are  given,  l)e\vare  not  to  do  so  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  hold  you 
answerable  for  bringing  the  disonler  of  the  coureurs  Je  hois  tt>  an  end  throughout 
Canada  ;  and  this  you  will  easily  succeed  in  doing  if  you  make  a  proiH.'r  use  of  my 
authority.  Take  <are  not  to  jwrsuaile  yourself  that  what  I  write  to  you  comes  from 
the  ill-offircN  of  the  Intendant.  Ii  results  from  wh.it  I  fully  know  from  everything 
v.hi<  h  reac  hes  me  from  Canada,  proving  but  too  well  what  you  are  doing  there.  The 
Ilishop,  the  ecTlesiastiis,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  the  supreme  <  oun<  il.  and.  in  a  word,  every- 
bo<ly,  complain  of  you  :  Init  I  am  willing  to  lielieve  tlut  you  will  <  hange  your  conduct, 
and  act  with  the  moderation  necessary  for  the  goo<lof  the  rolony." 

Frontenac  felt  the  griund  slipping  under  him,  but  he  continued  his 
suicidal  policy,  while  he  wrote  to  some  friends  in  FVance  to  recount  his 
woes,  and  to  solicit  their  good  offices  with  the  Court. 

'  [Duchesneau  issued  in  1681.  at  Quebec,  a     derived.      .\n  Knglish  translation  of  this  is  It 
Mtinoir  on  the  tribes  from  which  |)eltrie>i  were     J  /'(iimyhama  Arihnrs,  vi.  7. —  Kti.) 
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Seiynelay  came  to  power  in  i6Si.  lie  was  tite  son  of  Colbert,  .md  a 
man  of  very  j;ood  abilities,  matured  under  the  eye  of  the  {,'reat  minister. 
lie  soon  received  lon^,'  letters  from 
Krontenac  .md  the  Intendant.  fdled 
with  accusations  and  c  o  u  n  t  e  r- 
char^es.  Affairs  had  {jone  badly 
during;  the  s|)rin;^  and  summer  of 
l6Sl.  .Some  blows  were  struck, 
anil  a  resort  to  sh.irper  weapons 
was  hinted  at.  The  Intentlant, 
l-'rontenac  sai<l.  had  barric.uleil  his 
house  and  .irmed  his  servants. 
Duchesneau   declared  that  his  son 

had  been  beaten  by  the  Governor  for  a  sli^jht  offence,  and  afterward  im- 
prisoned in  the  chateau  for  a  month,  despite  the  j)leadint;s  of  the  Bishop 
in  his  behalf.  These  matters,  and  much  more,  were  reyularly  reported  to 
ti)e  new  minister.  Hoth  officials  stated  ♦hat  furs  had  been  carried  to  the 
I'^nj^lish  settlements,  and  each  blamed  the  other  for  it.  The  Intendant 
maintained  that  the  faction  letl  by  Frontenac  liad  spread  amonj;  the  Indians 
a  rumor  of  a  pestilence  at  .^lonl^eal,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  away 
from  the  fair,  and  in  order  that  the  bushranj^ers  mij^'ht  purchase  the  beaver- 
skins  at  a  low  price.  The  alleviation  was  groundless,  but  it  had  its  effect 
at  court.  The  King,  tired  at  last  of  the  constant  strife,  recalled  both 
I'rontenac  and  Duchesneau  in  the  following  year. 

Frontenac's  successor  was  Lc  l'6bvre  de  la  Harre,  a  soldier  of  repute 
who  had  already  rendered  his  country  good   service   in  the  West  Indian 

war,  where  he  had  gained 
y    yy  s  o  m  e   notable   successes 

'^^  against  the  ICnglish.     I'or 
/   reducing     Antigua     a  n  d 
j^ ^?-^  J  ^  ^  .Montserrat  and  reca()turing  Cayenne  from 

5  txe.^^ -*<"«-^v«,  ^j^^  enemy,  he  had  been  promoted  to  a 

lieutenant-generalship.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  with  Meijles,  his  intendant, 
at  a  most  inopportune  time.  The  great  fire  of  August  4,  1682,  had  laid 
waste  fifty-five  houses,  and  destroyed  vast  <iuantities  of  goods.  The  new 
Governor  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  chateau,  while  Meides  went 
to  live  in  a  house  in  the  woods,  t- 
La  Harre  was  a  very  different 
man  from  F""rontenac.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  soldier's  peculiar  energy  or  determination.  He  was  a 
temporizer,  cold  and  insincere,  and  no  match  for  Indian  diplomacy  or 
duplicity.  The  Indians  gauged  his  capacity  before  he  had  been  in 
Canada  many  weeks,  and  as  compared  with  F'rontenac  they  felt  that 
they  had  a  child  to  deal  with.  The  King  had  given  him  pretty  plain 
VOL.   IV.  —  43. 
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instructions.  He  was  ordered  not  only  to  aj)))!)'  himself  to  prevent  the 
violence  of  the  Iroquois  aj^ainst  the  French,  but  also  to  endeavor  to  keep 
the  sava^^es  at  peace  amonj;  themselves,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  the 
Iroquois  from  making;  war  on  the  Illinois  and  other  tribes.  He  was 
fuiilier  told  that  his  Majesty  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
discoveries  which  had  lately  been  made  in  the  countries  of  the  Nadous- 
sioux,  the  River  Mississippi,  and  other  parts  of  No  th  America,  deeminjj 
them  of  but  slight  utility;  but  he  enjoined  that  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  be 
permitted  to  complete  the  exploration  he  had  commenced,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  "  in  case  he  con^^ider,  after  having  examined 
into  it  with  the  Intendant.  that  such  discovery  can  be  of  any  utility." 

It  was  not  lon^j  before  Ij  Barre  exhibited  his  total  incapacity  for  gov- 
erning Canada.  He  lowered  IIk  French  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indiana  of  the  Confederacy,  and  left  his  red  allies  to  their  fate.  He  was 
jealous  of  I^  Salle,  and  hated  him  cordially.  Charlevoix  accounts  fi>r 
his  incapacity  by  saying  that  "  his  advanced  age  made  him  credulous 
when  he  ought  to  be  distrustful,  timid  when  he  ought  to  be  bold,  dark 
and  cautious  towards  those  who  deserved  his  confidence,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  energy  nccessarj-  to  act  as  the  critical  condition  of  the  colony 
demanded  when  he  administered  its  affairs."  He  was  not  very  old,  be- 
ing little  more  than  sixty  y«  ars  of  age  at  the  time.  He  found  the  Iro- 
quois flushed  with  victor}'  over  their  enemies,  and  displaying  an  arrogant 
bearing  towards  the  French.  He  wrote  a  braggart  letter  to  the  King; 
siid  that  with  twelve  hundred  men  he  would  attack  twenty-six  luindrei,! 
Iroquois,  and  then  begged  for  more  troops.  To  the  minister  he  wrote  that 
war  was  imminent,  and  unless  those  "  haughty  conquerors  "  were  opposed. 
"  lialf  our  trade  and  all  our  reputation  "  would  be  lost.  He  was  always 
talking  about  fighting;  but  those  about  him  knew  that  he  rarel}  meant 
all  he  said.  He  developed  a  remark.ible  pretiilection  for  trade,  and  soon 
after  his  ai rival  allied  himself  to  several  of  the  Quebec  merchants,  with 
that  object  in  view.  This  gave  grave  offence  to  all  those  who  could  not 
participate.  The  tables  were  turned,  and  the  old  enemies  of  hVontenac 
now  reigned,  while  La  Salle  and  La  Foret  were  deposed.  Du  Lluit,  the 
leader  of  the  coiircurs  de  bois,  and  a  quondam  friend  of  the  Ex-Governor, 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  new  authority.  La  Barre  soon  showed  his 
feeling  towards  Ijh  Salle.  Jacques  Lc  Berand  Aubert  de  la  Chesnaye  were 
early  despatched  to  Fort  F'rontenac,  which  La  F'orel  commanded,  with 
orders  to  seize  it  and  all  it  contained,  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  La  Salle 
had  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  contract.  La  F'oret  was  ofifered  his 
former  position  as  commander  of  the  fort;  but  he  refused  to  be  false  to 
his  chief,  and  sailed  for  I'rance  in  high  dudgeon. 

On  the  loth  of  October  a  conference  on  the  state  of  afifairs  with  the  Iro- 
quois was  held.  There  were  present  the  Governor,  Intendant,  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  M.  DoUier,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  of  Montreal, 
leather  Dablon,  the  Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  and  others.     The  meeting 
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was  harmonious,  and  tlic  importance  and  danjjcr  of  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  understood.  A  most  iininvitin^j  prospect  lay  before  the  little  colony. 
The  Iroquois,  well  armed  and  equ:p|)ed,  could  strike  first  the  Illinois,  and 
in  turn  all  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  l-'rench,  and  sd  divert  the  peltry 
trade  into  other  channels,  and  finally  fall  upon  the  l-rench  themselves.  It 
was  stated  at  the  conference  that  the  l-Ln^lish  were  responsible  for  this,  and 
that  they  had  been  ur^;in;:  t!ie  Iroquois  on  for  four  years,  in  »  rder  to  ruin 
Canada,  and  io  secure  for  themselves  and  the  Dutch  the  entire  peltry  trade 
of  the  continent.  It  was  determineil  to  make  an  eft'ort  to  prevent  the 
Iroquois  from  brin^jint;  upon  the  friendly  Indians  the  fate  they  had  pre- 
viously dealt  upon  the  Alj^onquins,  t'.\e  Andastes,  the  Abenaqiiis,  and 
others.  It  was  fin;;lly  thou{,'ht  that  the  war  mi^ht  be  averted  for  a  time, 
and  meanwhile  the  Kin^;  was  urgently  imi>ortuncd  for  troops  and  two 
hundred  hired  men,  besides  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  attack  came  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  In  the  early  spring; 
the  Seneca  Indians  were  reported  to  be  moving  in  considerable  force  on 
the  Illinois,  the  Ilurons,  and  the  Ottawas  of  the  lakes,  l.a  Harre,  j;reatly 
excited,  hastened  his  preparations.  He  wrote  to  I'rance,  e.xplainin^;  the 
posture  of  afifairs,  and  demanding  more  troops.  Du  Lhut  was  sent  with 
thirty  men,  with  powder  and  lead,  to  Michillimackinac,  to  strengthen  the 
defences  there,  and  to  guard  the  stores,  of  which  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity. Charles  Le  Moyne  was  despatched  to  Onondaga  with  a  mission,  which 
so  far  succeeded  that  forty-three  Iroquois  chiefs  went  to  Montreal  to  meet 
the  Gover.ior.  They  arrived  on  the  14th  of  August.  A  council  was  held, 
and  over  t  vo  thousand  crowns'  worth  of  presents  were  distributed  among 
the  Indians.  La  Harre  demanded  friendship  for  the  Ottawas,  the  Algon- 
quins,  and  the  Hurons;  but  there  was  no  firmness  in  his  demands.  He 
was  timid,  and  when  the  fierce  Senecas  declared  that  the  Iroquois  made 
war  on  the  Illinois  because  they  deserved  to  die,  he  said  nothing,  and  his 
silence  sealed  their  doom.  The  delegates  were  asked  to  agree  not  to 
plunder  I-'rench  traders  who  were  provided  with  passports.  They  agreed 
to  this.  It  was  a  suggestion  of  La  Chesnaje,  and  evidently  aimed  at  La 
Salle,  though  La  Barre  denied  that  he  gave  the  Iroquois  liberty  to  plunder 
and  kill  the  explorer.  V.y  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  the  first  captures  the 
Iroquois  made  under  their  agreement  were  two  boats  belonging  to  La 
Chesnaye,  which  had  gone  up  the  lakes  during  Frontenac's  reign,  and 
had  no  passports.     On  the  30th  of  August  the  deputies  left  Montreal. 

La  Harre  continued  his  trading  operations.  He  and  La  Chesnaye 
anticipated  the  annual  market  at  Montreal,  by  sending  up  a  large  fleet 
of  vessels,  and  seciring  enormous  quantities  of  furs,  a  great  part  of 
whicli  was  clandestinely  sent  to  Albany  and  New  York.  The  (iovern- 
Oi's  persecutions  of  La  Salle  went  on,  and  in  the  spring  he  sent  the  Che- 
valier de  Haugis,  with  canoes  and  soldiers,  to  seize  his  fort  of  St.  Louis; 
but  his  scheme  suffered  defeat.  La  l^arrc  now  prepared  in  earnest  for 
war,  and  was  resolved   to    attack   the   Senecas   in    the   following  August 
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(.1684").  Oil  tlic  .^ist  of  July  the  Kiny  wrote  that  he  had  sent  him 
three   huiulred   soldiers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  l''.n(,'lish  colonists  of  New  York  had  insti^'ated 
the  Iro«|iiois  to  make  war  on  the  rrencli  (."olonel  Thomas  Don^an, 
Lord  Tyrconnel's  nephew,  and  a  Roman  Catht>lic,  was  governor  ui  New 
York.  riinii^jh  he  had  respect  for  the  Kinj;  «)f  Trance,  lie  nevertheless 
thoii^'lit  himself  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  fur-trade,  which  h.ul  so  lonj; 
remained  a  mono])ol)  of  the  Canadians,  and  he  decided  to  m.ike  some 
efiort  to  obtain  it.  I'lie  Duke  of  York  warned  him  a^'ainst  offendint;  the 
l"'rencli  ^;overnor ;  but  while  Don^'an  pid)licl)'  professed  to  observe  his 
(Irace's  injunction,  he  was  really  in  frequent  intrigue  with  the  enemies  of 
the  i'rencli,  ami  did  all  he  could  to  provoke  the  Iroquois  into  making'  war 
on  I.a  Harre  and  his  allies.  The  Mn^dish  had  secured  the  alle^jiance  of  the 
five  tribes  of  the  Confederacy;  the  hatchet  Iiad  been  burieil.  and  the  sonj,' 
of  peace  hail  been  sunt;.  Don^an  was  wily,  and  [,'ot  the  Inxjuois  to 
recoi;ni/e  his  kin^  as  their  lawfid  sovereij;n.  This  would  t,'ive  him  the 
command  of  the  country  south  of  the  threat  lakes.  The  Indians  readily 
promiseil,  but  without  any  intention  of  keepiiij,'  their  woril.  Their  motive 
eviilently  was  to  make  the  most  out  of  either  party,  and  yield  nothin^j. 
La  Harre  complained  of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  ami  wrote  to  Dongan. 
tellin^j  him  not  to  sell  the  offenders  any  arms  or  ammunition,  and  saying 
that  he  meant  to  attack  the  tribes  for  |)lundering  Trench  canoes  an«l 
attempting  a  T'rench  fort.  iJongan  wrote  in  reply  that  the  Inupiois  were 
Hritish  subjects,  and  if  they  had  done  wrong,  reparation  should  be  made. 
Meanwhile  lie  urged  La  Harre  not  to  make  his  threatened  attack,  and 
begged  him  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  two  colonies.  Ne.\t  he  laid 
the  complaints  of  the  T>ench  governor  before  the  chiefs,  who  on  their 
part  declared  that  the  TVench  had  carried  arms  to  their  foes,  the  Illinois 
and  the  Miamis.  I)(»ngan  handleil  the  question  with  tact,  and  played 
upon  the  fears  of  the  Indians  so  well  that  he  got  them  to  consent  to  his 
placing  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  their  villages,  which  he  said 
would  save  them  from  the  T'rench.  'The>-  further  agreed  that  they  would 
not  make  peace  with  Dnontio  without  consent  t>f  the  Tjiglish.  In  return 
for  this,  Dongan  promised  aid  in  case  their  country  should  be  invaded. 

The  Knglish  Governor  was  a  believe"-  in  prompt  action,  and  he  hastened 
to  I  avc  the  Iroquois'  subjection  to  King  Charles  confirmed.  To  that  end 
he  despatched  a  Dutch  interpreter,  Arnold  \'iele  by  name,  to  Onondaga. 
Hut  Charles  Le  Moyne  and  the  crafty  Jesuit  Jean  dc  Lamberville,  who 
knew  the  Indian  character  well,  were  there  before  the  envoy  of  the  Knglish 
arrived.  Le  Moyne  had  been  sent  to  invite  the  tribes  to  a  conference  with 
La  Harre.  The  chief  of  the  Onondagas  was  Otreouati,  or  Hig  Mouth, 
a  famous  orator  and  influential  warrior,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Indians  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  unscrupulous  as  regards  keeping 
promises,  but  his  valor  and  astuteness  were  beyond  question.  The  two 
Frenchmen  had  snent  some  days  in  trying  to  induce  the  Onondagas  to  get 
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their  Seneca  confederaten  to  make  peace  witli  tlie  I-"rench.  Tlie  Scnecas 
at  first  WDiilil  not  hear  of  it;  but  t'liiall)- tiu)' Micciiinbed  t(»  Hi^  Moutlj's 
eloiiiieiice,  and  ^,Mve  the  ( )nunda^as  power  to  complete  a  treaty  for  tliem. 
Viele  appeared  on  the  scone;  but  he  was  no  (U|ilomat,  and  he  shocked  the 
pride  of  tlie  Ononda^as  when  lie  told  them,  with  more  arro^jance  than 
policy,  that  the  I'.n^lish  were  masters  of  their  territory,  and  that  thej'  liai 
no  ri^lit  to  hold  council  with  the  I-'rench  without  permission.  It  was 
natural  that  Mi^  Moutii  should  become  imli^nant:  he  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  tribe,  Hiid  told  his  warriors  and  chiefs  not  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  of  .i  man  wiio  scemeil  to  be  ilrunk,  so  opposcil  to  all  reason  was 
what  he  uttered.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Hit;  .Mouth  and  his  sachems 
consentetl  to  accompany   Le  Moyne  to  meet  Ka  liarrc. 

The  l''rench  (loveriior  was  ready  for  the  campaign,  having,'  seven  hun- 
ilred  Canatlians,  a  huiuireil  and  thirty  regulars,  and  two  hundred  mission 
Indians  under  his  command.  IK-  was  to  be  reinforced  b}*  a  band  of  Indians 
on  the  way,  and  a  company  of  loiinurs  tic  bois  led  by  l»u  Unit  and  l.a 
Durantaye.  More  warriors  were  tt)  join  him  at  Nia^;ara.  lie  declared  tiiat 
he  intendeil  to  exterminate  the  Scnecas;  but  his  Intendant,  .Meules.  had  no 
faith  in  his  pr  mises,  and  kept  uri^in^j  him  on,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  would 
make  pe.ice  without  striking;  a  blow,  —  a  fatal  cour>e  in  his  exes.  He  wrote 
to  the  ("it)vernor  two  letters  on  the  subject,  concluding  the  second  one  thus: 
"  If  we  do  not  destroy  them,  they  will  destroy  us.  1  think  you  see  but  too 
well  that  your  honor  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are  involved  in  the  re- 
sults of  this  war."  Me  also  sent  a  despatch  to  Sei^Mielay,  which  contained 
the  customary  complaints  aj^ainst  La  Harrc,  and  M>me  vi^'orous  comments 
on  his  conduct  in  trading  against  the  orders  of  the  Kin<g,  and  his  warlike 
pretensions  which  meant  nothing.  "  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  jou, 
Monseigneur,"  he  wrote,  "  though  I  am  no  prophet,  that  I  discover  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Monsieur  the  (ieneral  to  make  war  against  the  afore- 
said savages.  In  my  belief,  he  will  content  himself  by  going  in  a  canoe  as 
far  as  Fort  Frontenac,  anil  then  send  for  the  Senecas  to  treat  of  peace  with 
them,  and  deceive  the  people,  the  Intendant,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  with 
all  possible  respect  to  say  so,  his  Majesty  himself."  La  Harre  jiroceeded 
on  his  way  with  his  army,  and  after  encountering  a  few  adventures  eti  route, 
finally  reached  I-'ort  I-'rontenac,  where  the  whole  part)-  encamped.  A  mal- 
arial fever  broke  out  among  the  French,  and  many  died.  La  Harre  himself 
was  greatly  reduced  and  wasted  by  the  disease,  and  so  disheartened  that 
he  abandoned  his  plans,  and  sought  to  secure  peace  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  that  he  could  get.  He  no  longer  thought  of  punishing  the  Senecas, 
nor  had  he  the  courage  to  invite  them  to  ct)uncil.  Me  crossed  over  to 
La  Famine  with  a  few  men,  and  sent  Le  Moyne  to  beg  the  tribes  to  meet 
him  on  their  side  of  the  lake.  Here  provisions  grew  acarce,  and  hunger 
and  discontent  prevailed  among  his  followers.  Several  soldiers  languished 
through  disease;  others  died. 

La  Barrc  awaited  the  return  of  his  envoy  with  fear  and  suspense.    When 
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at  last  ho  canu-  mi  tlu-  third  of  thi'  muntl),  with  Mijj  Month  .iiid  thirteen 
iU-|iiitii"«,  the  tioveruor  rciiivitl  thi-  p.irty  will)  what  j;racc  lie  could.  Ho 
had  sent  hin  nick  men  away,  anil  told  the  Indians  that  his  army  wan  at  Fort 
Frontenac  ;  hut  the  keen-witted  sava^;es  were  not  deceivetl.  and  one  of  their 
number,  underst.indin^'  I'rencli,  (,'athered  during  the  evening  from  the  con- 
vcrs.ition  of  the  soldiers  the  true  condition  of  alVairs.  The  council  was  held 
on  the  4th  of  Se|)tember;  and  Marun  Ut  llontan.  who  was  present,  ^'ives 
a  lon^,'  account  of  what  took  place.  The  (lovernor  related  the  offences  of 
the  Iroijuois;  char^^eil  them  with  maltreating  and  robbing  the  l-°rench 
traders  in  the  country  of  the  lllinuis,  with  introducing  the  "  I-'.n}.;lish  into 
the  lakes  which  lielon^'  to  the  Kin^,  my  maiter,  and  amon^'  the  tribes  wh«> 
are  his  children,  in  order  to  tlcstroy  the  tr.ule  of  his  subjects,"  and  with 
having;  m.ule  "  several  b.irbarous  inroails  into  the  country  of  the  Illinois 
and  Miamis,  seizing,  binding.,',  and  le.ulin^'  into  captivity  an  infmitc  number 
of  those  savages  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  They  are  the  children  of  my  kinj;, 
he  said,  '"  and  are  not  to  remain  your  slaves.  They  must  at  once  be  set  free 
antl  sent  home."  Shoiiiil  such  ihin^^s  occur  a^jain,  he  w.is  orderetl,  he  said, 
to  declare  war  against  the  otTendin^j  tribes.  He  a^jreed  to  jjrant  them  terms 
of  peace,  provided  they  made  atonement  f»)r  the  past,  and  promised  fjooil 
ct-nduct  for  the  future;  otlurwi-.e  he  wttuiil  burn  their  villages  and  destroy 
them.  Hi^'  Mouth  r«)se  and  replied.  He  very  soon  convinced  I.a  Harre  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  task.  "  Listen,  Onontio,"  he  said.  '•  I  am  not  asleep, 
my  eyes  are  open  :  and  by  the  sun  that  ^ives  me  li^^ht  I  see  a  ^reat  captain 
at  the  head  of  a  banil  of  soldiers  who  talks  like  a  man  in  a  ilream.  Ik- 
says  that  he  has  come  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondaj^as; 
but  I  see  that  he  came  to  knock  them  in  the  head  if  so  many  of  his  French- 
men were  not  too  weak  to  finht.  I  see  Onontio  ravinj^  in  a  camp  of  sick 
men,  whose  lives  the  (ireat  .Spirit  has  saved  by  smitinj^  them  with  disease. 
Our  women  had  snatched  war-clubs,  anil  our  chililren  anil  old  men  seized 
bows  and  arrows,  to  attack  your  camp,  if  our  warriors  had  not  restrained 
them,  when  your  messenger,  .\kouessan,  appeared  in  our  villaj^e."  The 
savat,'e  refused  reparation ;  said  that  his  tribe  had  been  born  free,  and  that 
they  depeniled  on  neither  Onontio  nor  on  Corlacr,  the  ^jovernor  of  New 
York.  "We  have  knocked  the  Illinois  in  the  head,"  he  continued,  "  be- 
c.iuse  they  cut  iloun  the  tree  of  pc.ice  and  hunted  the  beaver  on  our  lands. 
We  have  done  less  than  the  l.nylish  and  the  I'rench,  who  have  seized  upon 
the  lands  of  many  tribes,  driven  them  away,  and  built  towns,  villaj^es,  anil 
forts  in  the  country."  I.a  Harre,  ^jreatly  dis^'usted,  retired  to  his  tent, 
and  the  council  closed.  In  the  afternoon  another  session  was  held,  and 
in  the  evening;  a  treaty  was  patcheil  up.  IV\^  Mouth  agreed  to  some  repa- 
ration, which,  however,  he  never  made ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  make 
peace  with  La  Harre's  allies,  the  Illinois,  whom  he  declared  he  would  fight 
to  the  death.  He  al.so  demanded  that  the  council  fire  should  be  removed 
from  I'ort  Frontenac  to  La  Famine,  —  a  concession  yielded  by  La  Barre 
without  hesitation,  but  which  F'rontenac  would  never  have  granted. 
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The  Governor  rcttirnrd  liomc  the  next  day,  broken  and  dispiriletl ;  his 
men  followed,  wasted  by  fever  and  luin^et,  an  bent  they  could.  IIuh  dis> 
^;race^ld  truce  was  treated  with  contempt  by  all,  the  allies  t>f  the  Krench 
includetl ;  and  for  a  while  it  was  thought  th.u  the  friendly  tribes  wouUI 
j{o  over  to  the  enemy  in  a  b(nl)-,  make  pe.ice  with  their  t>ld  rivals,  ,ind 
divert  the  ch.innil  of  trade  from  Montreal  to  Albany.  I.amberville 
only  indtirsed  the  (lovirnor's  conthict,  and  styletl  him  the  "  s.ivior  of  the 
country  "  for  having  ni.ule  peace  at  st.  critic. d  .i  tinie.  Meules  and  the 
others  viewetl  the  matter  differently,  and  the  former  wrote  to  the  minister 
that  the  (lovernt»r's  excuses  were  a  mere  pretence;  that  he  had  h)st  his 
wits,  had  none  off  in  a  fri^jht,  and  since  his  return  liis  oiTicers  couhl  not 
abstain  from  shuwint;  the  contempt  in  wliich  they  helil  him.  The  Kinj;. 
much  annoyetl,  recalled  La  Marre.  and  the  Martpiis  de  Denonville,  a 
colonel  in  the  (Jueen's  rej^iment  of  Urajjoons,  full  of  piety  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Jesuits,  wa.  sent  to  succeed   him. 

Denonville  hail  been  thirty  years  a  soldier,  and  was  much  esteemed  at 
court  for  his  valor.  It  was  ajjreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Kiny's  selection 
of  him  for  ^Jo\■ernor  of  the  troubled  colony  was  a  very  jjood  one.  Mut 
results  proved  it  otherwise;  and  Denonville's  ailministration  was  even  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  La  Harre,  whose  tlisastrous  reij^n  had  brou^'ht 
Canada  ahnost  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  When  he  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  161X5,  with  his  wife  and  a  portion  of  his  family,  he  found  little  to 
cheer  him.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  five  hundred  soldiers  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  Canaila  by  Kinj;  Louis  had  perished  of  scurvy  while 
crossing,'  the  sea.  The  colony  was  in  tjreat  disorder;  the  Iroquois  roamed 
at  their  pleasure,  destroyed  when  and  whom  they  |)leaseil.  and  vented  their 
antjer  with  all  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  their  savaj,'e  nature  on  such  tribes 
as  favored  the  French.  The  Indian  alliex  of  the  French  who  had  been 
abandoned  by  La  Barre  had  little  respect  left  for  the  nation  whose  chief 
representative  had  ao  badly  served  them.  Hut  now  all  this  wouUl  be 
chant,'ed.  Denonville  was  ordered  to  ratify  the  peace  with  the  Iroipiois  or 
to  declare  war,  the  alternative  beiny  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  King, 
who  felt  iicutely  the  disgrace 
of  La  Harre's  abandonment  of 
the  Illinois,  enjoined  the  new 
governor  to  repair  that  mis- 
chief .IS  speedily  .is  possible,  to  sustain  the  friendly 
tribes,  and  to  humble  the  Iroquois  at  all  hazards. 
A  vigorous  policy  was  determined  on.  and  the 
King  had  great  faith  in  the  instrument  which  w.is 
to  etTect  it.  Denonville  was  given  especial  instructions  regarding  the  I'.ng- 
lish  of  New  York,  who  at  this  time  were  constantl)'  intriguing  with  the  ene- 
mies of  New  France.  Dongan  understood  the  country  well,  and  was  striving 
with  all  his  energy  to  secure  control  of  the  valuable  fur  districts  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes.     To  that  end  he  was  always  in  treaty  with  the  Iroquois, 
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\vlii>  promised  ami  (lisivj^.uiK-il  tlii-ir  pnnnisi-s  as  o\ip;«MU-v  or  iuiinor  siiitotl 
tlicm.  I'lu"  Kitii;  w.is  tully  awaic  ot  this,  ami  his  iiislnulions  ol"  March  lo, 
loSs,  aiv  ospcii.iliy  clear  on  this  point.  I'irst,  the  I'lviich  ambassaijor  at 
l.«>iulon,  M.  Harilloii,  was  ilcsiivil  to  licniaml  from  the  Kin^  ot"  I'.iij^laiul 
"  precise  o-.ijers  ol)lio;in^  that  (iovenior  |l)onj;an|  to  contine  liimsel!"  witliii) 
the  limits  o\'  l.is  i;o\ernment,  .uul  to  observe  a  ilillereiU  line  of  comliict 
toward    Siciir  tie    Denonville,   whom    his    Majesty   has   chosen    to   sncceed 
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I  Sieiir  tie  la  Katn 


.\iul   Denonville  was  hintseil"  told   that 
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thin;4  mnst  bo  done  io  maintain  i^ootl  understamlini;  between  the  I'lench 
,ind    l'".ni;lish ;    but    it    the    latter,   contr.iry    tt)  .ill    .ippe.n.iiues,   excite   and 
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ler  tlie  obeilience  ot"  th  ~   Kinsj   ot"  I'.nsjl.md 


Me.mwhile.  the  l'.ni;lish 
were  sei/.iii};  posts  in  Ac.uli.i '  which  h.ul  .liw.iys  been  occnpietl  by  the 
l'"icnch.  Denonville  w.is  ordered  to  send  tt>  the  i;o\ finor  .it  Boston  to 
explain  the  points  of  boiiiul.ir)-,  .iiul  to  retpicst  him  to  conline  himsell"  to 
his  own  limits  in  tnliire.  I'eriMl,  the  toiiuer  ^oxenior  ol  Mi>ntre.il,  w.is  now 
^tn'cinor  of  Aculi.i,  ami  he  w.is  instnictctl  to  keep  ii|)  .1  conespomlence 
with  Denonville.  ami  to  t.ike  his  orders  iVom  him.'-' 

The  stnii;i;le  for  the  siii)rem.icy  w.is  l)etween  Denonville  .ind  Doilij.in 
'i'lie  l.itter  tl.iietl  not  ,icl  .is  o|)enl_\'  .is  lu'  wishetl,  toi  his  Kiiij;,  beini;  often  .it 
the  meicv  t)l  ■  .onis,  kept  s.uUllini;  him  with  m.iiulales  which  he  could  not 
ilisobey,  thti'itjh  the)'  sorel\-  loiulit<il  his  jiride.  lie  ctiidtl.  however,  in 
tri;^ne;  ami  the  convenient  Iroipiois,  who  l"omul  theiri^.iin  in  the  tlissensions 
of  the  l'!n.L;lish  .iml  l'"rench,  .uul  who  soon  le.irned  to  enconr.i_i;f  the  ii\-.ilr\' 
between  the  two  white  powers  encro.ichint;  on  their  tlom.iin.  tnineil  listen 
in^  e.irs  to  his  wonls.  I.(>nis  favoretl  the  schemes  of  Denonville.  which  h.ul 
been  lormetl  on  a  ver\'  extensive  scale,  aiul  involvetl  the  m.istery  of  the 
nit)st  (ruitfnl  p.irt  of  the  entire  continent.  New  \"ork  h.ul  .it  this  time  about 
iS.cXX)  inhabil.mts ;  C'.in.ul.i's  popnl.ition  w.is  U.JO^;  but  while  the  l.ittei 
people  were  nnitetl  in  fiirtherini;  l-'rtMich  .lims,  the  inh.ibit.mts  of  New  York, 
s.ive  the  .ictive  tr.itlers  of  the  colonv  who  were  conceineil  in  the  pmch.ise  of 
peltries,  took  very  little  interest  in  Doni^an's  plans.  The  l'.ni;lish  colonies 
were  all  tleeply  interestetl  in  check ini;  I'rencli  advancement,  but  they  tie 
clinetl  to  hel|)  the  j;overmnent  of  New  N'ork,  .iiul  Doni;.in  w.is  forcetl  to 
ti^hl  his  battles  sini;le-h,imled.  His  kiiii;  furnished  him  neither  mone\-  nor 
trot>ps;  but  the  assist. nice  reiulereil.  though  si>metimes  in  .1  ne^.iti\i'  sense, 
by  the  Irot]iiois  le.ij^iie.  w.is  often  lormid.ible  tMioii};h,  .iiul  served  his  piii- 
|)ose  on  occasion,  (^n  the  p.irt  of  Denonville  there  were,  of  course,  coun- 
ter-intrigues. Throuiih  l.,imberville  he  ilistribiited  presents  to  the  lrt>iiiiois. 
.mil  l'".iu;elr,in  spent  m.mv  tl.iys  at  Micliillim.ickiii.ic  trying  to  st.i\  the 
Unions,  Ottawas,  ami  other  kike  tribes  from   ,illvini;  themselves  with  the 
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ICnplish,  as  tliey  ihicatcncd  to  do.  It  was  clear  that  a  bold  stroke  must  be 
made  to  keep  the-  ■  hitherto  IViendly  tribes  on  the  siile  (»!'  the  l-'rench,  anil 
the  only  means  v  ich  seemed  to  be  open  was  war  with  the  InHpiois.  The 
latter  were  also  inlri^^uini;  with  their  oUI  enemies,  and  tryinj;  to  make 
treaties  independently  of  the  I'rench.  The  ,,>t,nios  ,/r  /wis,  too.  were  A 
source  of  dan^;er  and  annoyance.  1  .a  Harre  Itad  n(»t  kept  them  in  check, 
and  Denonville  speedily  discovered  that  they  acted  as  thout;h  they  re^;arded 
the  edicts  of  tlie  Kin^  as  so  iiuicli  waste  paper.     It  w.is  impossible  to  pn- 


vent  their  selliii!'  brand\-  to  the  Indi, 


ins, 


.111(1  demor.di/i 


.iiid  (ieb.iiicliinir 


the  triln's.      I)enon\iile  wrote  for  nioie  troops,  ,uid  seemed  anxious  to  de.il 

a  decisive  blow  at   the   Iroipiois.      ,\rt,iirs  were  in   a  depl(»rable  state,   and 

no 

countrx'.     "  Nothing  can  save  us, 


lliini;  short    of  a  stalwart  exiiibition  of    b'rench   power  would   save    tli 


note  ihe  (iovernor.  "but  the  sendini; 
out   of  troops  .ind   the  buildiiii;  of  forts   and  blockiiouses.      Vet  I  dare  not 


beuiu  to  build  the 


Ml ; 


for  if  I  do,  it  will  brin>'  down  all  the  Iro< 


juois  upon 


us  before  we  are  in  a  e(Uidition  to  li^;ht  them." 

A  brisk  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  (Iovernor  of  New  Yoik  and 
Denonville.  Al  first  it  was  polite  and  complimentary,  but  ere  loui;  it  as- 
sumed a  sterner  cli,ir.icter,  and  stroni;  lani^uai^e  was  em|>loyed  on  both  sides. 
A  };ood  deal  of  fencing  was  indulged  in.  There  were  ch.uj;es  and  coiinter- 
cliar^^es.  ICach  blamed  the  other  for  keeping  bad  faith,  and  each  siile  m.ule 
every  effort  to  out-maiKiuvre  the  other.  Denonville  s.iw  with  milil.uy 
prescience  that  forts  would  be  of  service  at  sever.il  important  jioints.  One 
of  these  sites  was  situali"  o\\  the  straits  of  Detroit,  a\u\  he  h.istened  to  send 
Du  I-liut  with  fifty  men  to  occupy  it.  The  .ictive  woodsman  promptly  built 
a  stockaile  at  the  outlet  o(  Lake  Huron,  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait, 
and  paused  there  for  a  while.  News  re.iched  Denonville  that  Doiii;an 
ciMitempl.ited  sending;,  early  in  the  sprini;  of  i(>S7,  an  armed  expedition  in 
tlie  direction   of  Michillimackinac  lo   forest.ill   the  trade  there.      He  com- 


Pl 


iiined  to  llie  (Iovernor  of  New  N'ork 


atu 


1  .ulvi<i(i  the  Kiiitr  about  it.      I'l 


Du  l.hut  he  issuid  orders  to  sIkxU  down  the  intruders  so  soon  as  they 
presented  themselves.  Doiij^an  dissembled  until  he  hear»I  from  l".ni;l.ind, 
wiien  he  altered  his  tone,  and  wrote  a  letter  much  subdued  in  temjier  to 
Denonville.      The  I*'rencli  (Iovernor  replied,  and  counsi-lled  h.irmony. 

Intelliijence  from  the  north  reached  Denonville  .diout  this  time,  which 
fjave  him  considerable  satisfaction.  The  I'"rench  h.ul  resolved  in  the  spriuj;; 
of  i686  to  assert  their  ri^lit  to  the  territor\-  o(  Hudson's  Hay.  An  I'.n^^lish 
Company  had  established  .»  jiost  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River,  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  southern  end  there  were  situ.Ue  forts  .Mb.iny.  H.iyes.  and 
Rupert,  each  jjarrisoned  by  .i  few  men.  The  riv.il  of  this  (.'ompany  was  the 
(.dmp.uiy  of  the  North,  a  Can.ulian  institution,  which  held  a  ^r.mt  from 
T.oiiis  XI\^  The  b'rench  had  decided  to  expel  the  b"ni;lisli  from  their  posts, 
and  Denonville  approved  the  plan,  and  sent  (lievalier  de  Troyes  with  a 
band  of  eighty  men  to  assist  the  Company.  I''orts  Ilaycs  and  Rupert  were 
assaulted  .at  night.     In  each  instance  the   attack  w.is  a  surprise,  and  the 
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posts  readily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Several  of  the  English 
were  killed,  others  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  Iber- 
ville attacked  a  vessel  anchored  near  the  fort ;  three  of  its  defenders  were 
killed,  and  others,  including  Hridger,  the  governor  for  the  Company,  were 
captured.  At  Fort  Albany,  which  was  garrisoned  by  thirty  men,  a  stouter 
resistance  was  ofl'ered,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was  silenced,  and  shared 
the  fate  of  its  fellows. 

Meanwhile,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  had  been  signed  at  VVhiteliall,  and  there 
was  peace  between  England  and  France  for  a  time.  The  document  bears 
date  Nov.  l6,  1686.  On  Jan.  22,  1687,  instructions  were  sent  to  Governor 
Dongan  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Denonville,  and  to  give  him  no 
cause  for  complaint.  The  King  of  France  delayed  despatching  his  orders 
to  Canada  until  four  months  had  elapsed. 

Denonville  was  ordered  to  punish  the  Iroquois.  He  had  eight  hundred 
regulars,  and  a  further  contingent  of  eight  hundred  men  were  promised  in 
the  spring.  Abundant  means,  too,  had  been  provided;  namely,  168,000 
livres  in  money  and  supplies.  Denonville  vas  in  high  feather,  and  every- 
thing turned  in  his  favor  for  a  time.  He  had  got  rid  of  his  meddling  In- 
tendant,  Meules,  and  a  pious  man  like  himself  had  been  sent  in  his  place. 
This  was  Champigny.  The  Bishop,  St.  Vallier,  had  only  words  of  praise  for 
the  administration  as  it  then  stood :  Church  and  State  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony at  last.  The  attack  on  the  Iroquois  towns  was  well  planned,  and 
every  precaution  was  observed  to  keep  the  matter  secret  until  the  time  for 
action  had  arrived.  Dongan,  however,  learned  the  truth  from  straggling 
deserters,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  informing  the  Iroquois  of  the  warlike 
designs  of  the  French. 

Denonville's  plan  was  to  proceed  to  the  Senecas,  the  strongest  castle 
and  the  nearest  to  Niagara,  his  course  taking  him  along  the  southern  shore, 
which  he  elected  on  account  of  certain  advantages  which  it  possessed  over 
the  northern  side.  The  little  army  moved  out  from  Montreal  on  its  career 
of  conquest  June  13,  1C87.  After  some  difficulty.  Fort  Frontenac  was 
reached.  Champigny  and  his  men  had  arrived  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
.  the     main    army; 

/         ^  /  f  and  through  his  ex- 

OCAyXAA-  (yhc'^rt^i/lL^^.^-'^'Xy       ertions    thirty    men 

/       /jL — ~~P'^' )  and    ninety    women 

/  and  children  of  a 
peaceable  tribe  belonging  to  the  Iroquois  and  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
were  decoyed  into  the  fort  under  the  pretence  of  being  feasted,  and  treach- 
erously captured.  Other  Indians  were  taken  in  the  same  way,  many  of 
whom  were  afterward  consigned  to  the  French  galleys.  The  Iroquois  were 
more  chivalrous.  They  had  Lamberville,  the  Jesuit  missionary  whom  De- 
nonville had  basely  left  to  his  fate,  in  their  power,  and  could  easily  have 
dcstroj'cd  him,  but  they  allowed  him  to  go  free  and  join  his  friends.  At 
the  fort  .here  were  assembled,  according  to  Denonville,  about  two  thousand 
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men,  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians.  Eight  hundred  troops,  newly  arrived 
from  France,  had  been  left  at  Montreal  to  protect  the  settlers  and  property 
there.  More  allies  were  awaitin;4  his  commands  at  Niagara;  they  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Frenchmen,  and  four  hundred  Indians,  under 
Tonty,  La  Durantaye,  nnd  Du  Lhut.  The  journey  to  Niagara  had  not 
been  made  without  hardship  and  adventure.  The  Indians  of  tiie  party  had 
been  difficult  to  manage,  and  for  a  while  Durantaye  was  not  sure  that  they 
would  remain  with  him.  .Some  of  the  luigiish  traders,  commanded  by 
Johannes  Rooseboom,  a  Dutchman,  on  the  way  to  Michillimackinac  with 
goods,  were  encountered,  and  Durantaye  hastened  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  conn/trs  dc  bois  to  meet  them.  The  party,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
whites  and  five  Mohawks  and  Mohicans,  were  tl.reatened  with  death  if  they 
resisted.  They  immediately  surrendered,  and  were  despatched  to  Michilli- 
mackinac as  prisoners.  The  merchandise  they  brought  was  parcelled  out 
among  the  Indians.  This  stroke  was  the  means  of  saving  Durantaye's  life, 
and  the  Indians  with  him  became  in  consequence  his  sure  allies.  While 
making  for  Niagara,  McGregory's  canoes  were  met,  and  the  same  fate  over- 
took them.  This  capture  proved  important,  for  McGregory  had  with  him 
a  number  of  Ottawa  and  Huron  prisoners  whom  the  Iroquois  had  taken. 
It  was  the  Englishman's  intention  to  restore  these  captives  to  their  country- 
men, to  make  good  the  terms  of  the  triple  alliance  which  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  English,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  lake  tribes.  McGregory's  cap- 
ture destroyed  the  whole  arrangement,  and  he  and  his  companions,  with 
those  of  Rooseboom,  were  ultimately  sent  as  prisoners  to  Quebec. 

The  war-party  at  Niagara  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Irondequoit  Bay,  on  the  border  of  the  Seneca  country,  and  Denonville  went 
to  meet  them.  His  command  numbered  three  thousand  men,  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  Ottawas  of  Michillimackinac  who  had  refused  to  follow  Du- 
rantaye, having  altered  their  minds,  now  joined  the  party.  The  host  was 
well  officered.  The  leaders  were  Denonville,  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil, 
—  an  excellent  soldier,  fresh  from  France,  —  La  Durantaye,  Callieres,  Du 
Lhut,  Tonty,  Berthier,  La  Valterie,  Granville,  Longucil,  La  Hontan,  De 
Troyes,  and  others.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July,  at  three  o'clock, 
having  already  despatched  four  hundred  men  to  garrison  the  redoubt,  which 
had  been  put  in  a  condition  of  defence  for  the  protection  of  the  provisions 
and  canoes,  Denonville  began  his  march  across  the  woods  to  Gannagaro,  — 
twenty-two  miles  distant.  Each  man  carried  with  him  food  for  thirteen 
days.  Three  leagues  were  made  the  first  day,  and  the  party  camped  for  the 
night.  Two  defiles  were  passed  the  nc.\t  morning.  The  heat  was  intense, 
and  the  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome,  but  the  men  moved  on  in  pretty 
fair  order.  So  far,  only  a  few  scouts  of  the  enemy  had  been  encountered. 
At  two  o'clock  the  third  defile  was  entered.  It  had  been  the  Governor's 
intention  to  rest  here,  but  having  been  notified  by  scouts  that  a  considera- 
ble party  of  the  Senecas  was  in  the  neighborhood,  an  advance  was  made 
by  Calliferes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  three  companies  commanded  by 
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Tonty,  Durantaye,  and  Du  Lhiit,  besides  the  detachment  of  Indians.  This 
body,  which  formed  the  van^juard  of  the  army,  pushed  rapidly  through  the 
defile,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  an  ambuscade  of  Senccas,  three  hundred 
strong,  was  posted  in  the  vicinity.  When  they  reached  the  end  they  came 
upon  a  thicket  of  alders  and  rank  grass.  At  a  given  signal,  the  air  was  rent 
with  defiant  shouts,  and  a  host  of  savages  leaped  from  their  places  of  con- 
cealment, and  sent  a  volley  of  lead  into  the  bewildered  French,  while  the 
three  hundred  Senecas  who  lined  the  sides  of  the  defile  sprang  upon  thi 
van.  They  had  thought  to  crush  their  enemy  at  a  blow,  but  Dcnonvilh  , 
hurrying  up  with  his  sixteen  hundnu)  men,  soon  spread  consternalicjn  into 
their  ranks.  The  firing  was  heavy  on  both  sides;  but  the  Senccas  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  finally  fled  from  the  scene  in  dis- 
may. Denonville  wrote  thai  "  all  our  Christian  Indians  from  below  per- 
formed their  duty  admirably,  and  firmly  maintained  the  position  assigneil 
;^  A  to  them  on  the  left."     The  French  did 

V^lyivnJL^  ^i^aA/fajr\f  Joe  2tdU»  not  follow  the  flying  savages,  being  too 
much  fatigued  by  their  long  march. 
Their  loss  was  five  or  six  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Among  the 
latter  was  1   ither  Kngelran,  who  was  seriously  injured  by  a  bullet. 

The  next  morning  the  army  pressed  forward  again,  but  no  Seneca  war- 
riors were  to  be  seen.  The  villages  were  deserted,  and  ten  days  were  occu- 
pied by  the  soldiers  and  their  allies  in  reducing  the  Indian  villages  and 
destroying  the  provisions  and  stores  which  the  Senecas  had  left  behind  them. 
Denonville  withdrew  on  the  24th  with  his  army,  and  set  out  for  Montreal. 
On  the  way  back  he  ordered  a  stockade  to  be  built  at  Niagara,  on  the 
site  of  La  Salle's  old  fort,  between  the  River  Niagara  and  Lake  Ontario. 
Montreal  was  reached  on  the   13th  of  August.^ 

Denonville  thought  that  he  had  made  a  successful  stroke ;  but  he  was 
over  sanguine.  After  this  his  power  seemed  to  wane,  and  his  prestige  went 
down.  Dongan  was  savage  when  he  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mc- 
Gregory  and  Rooseboom,  and  wrote  a  sharp  letter  demanding  their  return. 
Denonville  refused,  and  upbraided  him  for  having  assisted  the  savages. 
He  thought  better  of  his  resolution  as  his  anger  cooled,  however,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  released  his  prisoners. 

Dongan  called  a  conference  of  the  Iroquois,  and  told  them  to  receive  no 
more  Jesuit  missionaries  into  their  towns.  He  called  them  British  subjects, 
and  said  that  they  should  make  no  treaties  with  the  French  without  asking 
leave  of  King  James.     The  humbled  Indians  promised  obedience. 

Hitherto,  Dongan  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  his  king  to  recognize 
the  Iroquois  as  his  subjects.     On  the  loth  of  November,  1687,  however,  a 

1  (Cf.  chaj).  vi.     For  this  campaign  against  Hontan;    Tonty;    Perrot ;     La    Potlicrio ;    and 

the  Senccas,  see  Shea's  Charle-.cix,  iii.  286  {and  the  statements  of   the   Senecas,   in   /\'.    )'.  Col. 

his   authorities)  ;    Parkman's    Frontenac    (refer-  Docs.,  vol.  iii.     Squier's  Aboriginal  Motiumenli 

ences  p.  156);  Denonville's  Journal,  translated  of  A'ew  York  gives  a  plan  of  the  .Seneca  fort 

in  IV.   Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.;  St.  Vallicr,  £lat  and  O.  11.  Marshall  identifies  its  site  in  3  N.  V. 

Frfsent ;     Relmont,    Ilistoire  ilu    CanaJa  ;     La  //ist.  Coll.,  \'o\.  \\. —  Ed.] 
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warrant  arrived  from  I'.ngland  authorizing  the  Governor  to  protect  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  repel  the  Frcncli  from  their  territory  by  force  of  arms, 
should  they  attack  the  villages  again.  The  commissioners  appointed,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  neutrality  treaty  signed  at  Whitehall,  had 
the  boundary  question  before  them,  lioth  French  and  ICnglish  claimed  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  matter  was  assuming  a  serious  aspect.  News  came  in 
.August,  1688,  to  Dcnonvillc.  that  the  subject  of  dispute  would  receive 
prompt  ami  satisfactory  settlement.' 

Meanwiiilc,  the  I'"rench  Ciovcrnor  made  .several  overtures  to  obtai:i  peace 
with  the  IrcKjuois;  but  their  demands  were  greater  than  his  pride  could 
grant.  Di)ngairs  hand  was  seen  in  every  pro|)osition  formulated  by  the 
savages,  l-ather  Vaillant  was  sent  to  Albany  to  try  and  obtain  easier  con- 
ditions, but  the  effort  was  vain  ;  and  the  Iroquois  absolutely  refused  to  make 
peace  or  grant  a  truce  until  Fort  Niagara  was  razed,  and  all  the  prisoners 
restored.  These  terms  were  exasperating;  but  when  Denonville  learned 
that  Uongan  had  been  recalled  by  King  _,  imes,  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  felt 
as  if  a  great  load  were  removed.  The  governments  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  England  became  one  administration,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  was  named  governor  over  all.  So  far  as  Denonville  was  concerned, 
he  was  no  better  off  than  before,  for  the  new  Governor  insisted  on  all  of 
Uongan's  old  demands  being  satisfied,  and  actually  forbade  peace  with  the 
Iroquois  on  any  other  basis. 

The  state  of  Canada  at  this  time,  1688,  was  most  deplorable.  Disease 
had  broken  out,  and  the  mortality  was  fearful.  Before  spring,  ten  only,  out 
of  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  at  Niagara,  survived  the  scourge.  The 
provisions  had  become  bad,  and  prowling  Senccas  prevented  any  of  the 
inmates  of  the  fort  from  venturing  out  to  look  for  food.  Fort  Frontenac's 
garrison  was  also  sadly  diminished,  and  the  distress  throughout  the  country, 
from  famine  and  disease,  was  very  great.  To  add  to  the  Governor's  troubles, 
the  fur-trade  had  languished.  Bands  of  Iroquois  menaced  the  unfortunate 
settlers.  The  fields  were  untilled;  danger  lurked  in  every  bush,  and  desti- 
tution, gaunt  and  grim,  abounded  everywhere.  Peace  must  be  had  at  any 
price,  if  the  colony  would  live,  and  Denonville  resolved  to  make  it.  He  had 
become  unmanned  by  his  trials,  and  though  he  still  had  a  force  of  fourteen 
hundred  regulars,  some  militia,  and  three  or  four  hundrc  1  Indian  converts, 
he  hesitated  to  venture  on  war.  He  wrote  to  the  Court  for  eight  hundred 
more  troops,  and  the  King  sent  him  three  hundred.  Then  he  made  up  his 
mind  to   fight.     He   planned   a  campaign  against  the   Iroquois  which  he 
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'  [Margry  (i.  37)  gives  a  statement,  made  in 
1712  by  \' uidreuil  and  Bcgon,  collating  the 
A't-Zations  fn>m  1646  to  16S7,  to  show  the  right 
of  the  French  to  the  Iroquois  country.  Ue- 
nonville's  Memoir,'  (16SS),  on  the  Inuits  of  the 
French  claim,  is  translated  in  2  Pc->insyl7\iiiia 
Arthh>es,  vi.  36.  The  Memoir,-  of  the  King, 
addressed    to   Denonville,    explanatory   of    the 


claim,  is  translated  in  French's  Ilistoricul  Col- 
lections, 2d  scries,  i.  123.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  1S5S,  p.  1617.  no.  39, 
shows  a  large  map  of  the  French  possessions, 
defining  their  boundaries  by  the  Knglish,  copied 
from  an  original  in  the  French  archives.  The 
claim  was  pressed  of  an  extension  to  the  Pacific. 
See  Greenhow's  Orepm,  p.  159.  —  Ed.) 
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hoped  would  break  their  power.  He  proposed  to  d;»ride  hi«  army  into  two 
sections,  with  one  of  which  he  might  crush  the  Onondayas  an-,!  Cayugas, 
and  with  the  otljcr  tlie  Mohawks  and  Oneidas.  He  asked  the  King  for  four 
tliousand  troops,  and  the  Hfshop  backed  his  demand  with  an  earnest  prayer ; 
but  I*>ance  could  not  spare  tliem,  and  the  Governor  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. He  fell  back  on  the  arts  of  the  diplomat,  and  invited  the  wily  old 
chief  Hig  Mouth,  to  a  council  at  Montreal.  The  savage  con3ented  to  come, 
despite  his  promises  to  the  English,  and  presently  he  appeared  before 
Dcnonville  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  warriors.  He  .^ddrcssed  the 
Marquis  haughtily,  and  said  that  he  would  make  peace  wit::  the  French, 
but  the  terms  would  not  include  their  allies:  the  Iroquois  must  be  left  free 
to  attack  them  when  and  how  they  would.  Denonville,  like  Dc  la  Barrc  on  a 
former  occasion,  dared  not  refuse,  and  the  red  allies  of  the  Governor  were 
again  abandoned  to  their  fate.  A  declaration  of  neutrality  was  drawn  up 
June  15,  1688,  and  Hig  Mouth  promised  that  deputies  from  the  whole  Con- 
federacy should  prov,eed  to  Montreal  and  sign  a  general  peace. 

A  chief  of  the  Hurons  named  Kondiaronk,  or  the  Rat,  heard  of  the 
treaty  about  to  be  made.  Should  it  tc  ratified,  it  meant  the  destruction  of 
his  own  tribe.  He  took  steps  to  prevent  it.  and  with  a  band  of  trusty  sava- 
ges intercepted  the  Iroquois  deputies  on  their  way  to  Montreal,  at  La  Fam- 
ine, and  attacked  them.  One  -hicf  was  killed,  a  warrior  escaped  with  a 
broken  arm,  and  the  rest  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  Rat  told 
his  captives  that  Denonville  had  'informed  him  that  they  were  to  pass  that 
way,  and  when  the  captives  replied  that  they  were  envoys  of  peace,  the 
crafty  Huron  assumed  an  injured  air,  liberated  them  all  save  one,  and  giving 
them  guns  and  ammunition,  told  them  to  go  back  to  their  people,  and 
avenge  the  treachery  of  the  French.  They  departed,  breathing  vengeance 
against  Onontio.  The  wounded  Iroquois  who  had  been  in  the  incite  es- 
caped, however,  learned  a  different  story  at  Fort  F"rontenac,  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  hastened  to  Onondaga  charged  with  explanations.  The 
Iroquois  pretended  to  be  satisfied,  and  Denonville  believed  them ;  but  ere 
long  he  was  terribly  undeceived.  From  ope  pretext  and  another,  the  treaty 
was  not  signed. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  the  direst  and  blackest  tragedies  in  the  annals 
of  New  France.  During  the  night  and  morning  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1689,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  Iroquois  landed  at  Lachine. 
A  tempest  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  storm  and 
the  darkness,  they  crept  noiselessly  up  to  the  houses  of  the  sleeping  settlers, 
and,  yelling  their  piercing  war-whoop,  fell  upon  their  defenceless  and  sur- 
prised victims.  The  houses  were  fired,  and  the  massacre  of  the  inmates 
which  followed  was  swift  and  frightful.  Few  escaped;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  indiscriminately  slam  in  cold  blood.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  two  'unidrcd  persons  were  butchered  outright,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  and  reser\'ed  for  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
Women   were  impaled,  children  roasted   by  slow  fires,  and  other  horrors 
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were  perpetrated.  Three  stockade  forts,  Remy,  Roland,  and  La  Presenta- 
tion, rcspectabi)-  {garrisoned,  were  situate  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  bloody  deed. 
Two  luinilred  re^ndar  troops  were  encanipetl  less  than  three  miles  away. 
Their  officer,  Subercase,  was  at  the  time  in  Montreal,  some  six  miles  from 
his  ommand.  A  fuj,ntive  from  the  massacre  alarmed  the  soldiers,  and  then 
fled  to  Montreal  with  his  terrible  news.  Fljinj;  victims  of  the  trajjedy  were 
seen  at  intervals  pursued  by  Iroquois,  but  the  presence  of  the  file  of  soldiers 
preventeil  them  from  following  up  their  prey.  It  was  far  into  the  day  when 
Subercase  returned,  breathless,  from  Montreal.  He  hastily  ordered  his 
troops  to  push  on,  and,  reinforced  by  one  hundred  armed  settlers  and 
several  men  from  the  forts,  marched  towards  the  encampment  of  the  Indians. 
Most  of  the  latter  were  helplessly  drunk  by  this  time,  and  Subercase  could 
have  killed  many  of  them  easily  ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  strike,  Cheva- 
lier de  Vaudreuil  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  by  orders  of  Denonville 
commanded  the  gallant  officer  to  stand  solely  on  the  defensive.  In  vain 
Subercase  protested ;  but  the  orders  of  his  superior  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
The  troops  were  marched  back  to  Fort  Roland,  a  great  opportunity  for 
revenge  was  lost,  and  the  fatal  pause  cost  the  French  very  dearly.  The 
next  day  the  savages  were  early  on  the  alert.  ICighty  men  hurrying  from 
F'ort  Remy  to  join  Vaudreuil  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  only  Le  Moyne,  De 
Longueil,  and  a  few  others  succeeded  in  making  their  way  through  the  gate 
of  the  fort  which  they  had  just  abandoned.  The  Indians  continued  their 
fiendish  work.  They  burned  all  the  houses  and  barns  within  an  area  of  nine 
miles,  and  pillaged  and  scalped,  without  opposition,  within  a  circle  of 
twenty  miles.  The  miserable  policy  of  Denonville  completely  paralyzed 
the  troops  and  inhabitants,  and  they  allowed  the  Iroquois  to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  until  they  had  surfeited  themselves  with  slaughter,  though 
with  a  little  determined  effort  they  could  readily  have  driven  them  off.  At 
length  the  savages  withdrew  of  their  own  accord,  and  as  they  passed  the 
forts  they  called  out  loud  enough  for  the  inmates  to  hear,  "  Onontio,  you 
deceived  us,  and  now  we  have  deceived  yo"  '" 

Other  troubles  overtook  the  colony :  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  England  ; 
war  was  declared  between  Britain  and  I'rance,  in  the  midst  of  which  Denon- 
ville was  recalled,  and  brave,  chivalrous  F'rontenac,  now  in  his  seventieth 
year,  crossed  the  seas  again,  his  past  conduct  forgiven  by  King  Louis,  to 
administer  for  a  second  time  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1689,  and  by  evening,  that  I'Vontenac  was 
received  at  Quebec  with  fireworks  and  jubilations.  His  passage  had  been 
long,  and  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  render  it  practicable  to 
organize  an  attack  on  New  York  by  sea  and  land,  in  accordance  vvith 
secret  instructions  which  he  had  received  on  leaving  I'rance ;  '  so  the  con- 


\y 


'  [There   is   in   the   Massachusetts  Archh'cs:  co.ist  from  New  York  to  the  Merrimack,  in  its 

Documents   collected  in   France,   iv.   7,   a  p.iper  relation  to  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.     The 

dated  Versailles,  10  Mai,  161)0,  entitled  "  Projet  Knglish  towns  arc  marked  "  bourp  ;"  only  "  Has- 

d'une    Expedition   tontre    Man.at    ct    Baston,"  ton "  is  put  down  byname.    .See  Notes  following 

which  is  accompanied   by  a  map  showing  the  chap.  iv.  —  Ed.] 
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dition  of  affairs  in  Canada  at  once  engaged  his  attention.  These  were  far 
from  cheerful.  Frontenac  hastened  to  Montreal,  onlj-  tJ  me  ;t  the  garrison 
of  Fort  I'Vontenac.  which  had  abandoned  and  partially  destroyed  the  works, 
and  were  withdrawing  under  iJenonvillc's  orders.  In  every  direction  the 
sctiicments  were  in  terror  of  the  stealthy  Iroquois;  and  even  the  t  'bes 
of  the  lakes,  h'lving  found  under  Denonville's  policy  that  little  dependence 
could  bt  placed  in  the  support  of  the  French,  were  showing  signs  of  revolt. 
Frontenac  hatl  induced  a  council  of  the  Iroquois;  but  his  proposition  for 
peace  was  only  met  by  the  revelation  of  their  alliance  with  the  tribes  of 
Michilliniackinac.  The  French  (jovernor  acted  promptly:  he  despatched 
a  force,  accompanied  by  the  astute  Nicholas  Pcrrot,  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  Ottawas. 

Meanwhile,  to  punish  the  ICnglish  and  to  impress  Mic  savages,  Frontenac 
sent  out  three  e.\pediti'~ns.  The  first,  from  Montreal,  fell  suddenly  upon 
Schenectady,  then  the  farthe.'-.t  outpost  of  the  Fnglish  in  New  York,  and 
perpetrated  a  fearful  massacre.  The  invaders  retired,  not  without  pursuit, 
leaving  some  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  learned  from  them 
that  Frontenac  designed  to  make  a  more  formidable  attack  in  the  spring. 
Schujler  of  Albany,  appealed  to  Massachusetts  for  help ;  but  the  New 
luigland  colonies  soon  had  a  sharper  appeal  for  their  own  defence.  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  Januarj-.  Frontenac's  second  expedition  had  left  Three 
Rivers,  and  two  months  later  it  fell  s.iddenly  upon  Salmon  Falls,  a  settle- 
ment on  the  river  dividing  Maine  from  New  Hampshire,  where  the  force 
plundered  and  killed  whom  they  could,  and  retreated  so  as  to  intercept  and 
join  the  third  of  the  French  parties,  which  had  left  Quebec  in  January,  and 
was  now  on  its  way  to  attack  Fort  Lojal,  at  the  present  Portland.  After 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Captain  Sy.  anus  Davis,  a  Massachu. setts  man,  who 
commanded  the  English,  surrendered  that  post  upon  terms  which  were  not 
kept.  Murder  and  rapine  followed,  as  in  the  other  cases,  while  Davis  and 
some  others  were  led  captive  to  Camda.  Frontenac  received  the  New 
ICnglander  kindly,  who  was  still  in  iiis  po\v'er  when  another  and  more 
famous  New  Englander  appeared  b::;fore  Quebec  with  a  fleet,  in  pursi'ance 
of  a  part  of  a  plan  of  attack  on  New  France  which  the  English  were  now 
bent  on  making  in  retaliation.  At  a  congress  in  May,  1690,  held  in  New 
York,  the  scheme  was  arranged.  \  land  force  under  Fitz-John  Winthrop 
was  to  march  from  Albany  to  Montreal.  It  fell  (as  we  shali  see)  by  the 
way,  and  disappeared.  A  sea-force  was  to  sail  from  Boston  and  attack 
Quebec  at  the  same  time.     This  for  a  while  promised  better. 

During  the  previous  year  the  Hoston  merchants  had  lost  ships  and  car- 
goes by  French  cruisers,  which  harbored  at  Port  Royal. ^  Another  chapter 
tells  the  story  of  the  reprisals  which  the  aroused  New  Englanders  made, 
and  how  Sir  William  Phips  had  returned  with  captives  and  booty  to  Hoston, 
just  after  the  Massachusetts  Government  had  begun  to  make  preparations 
to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  campaign  as  planned  in  New  York.     There 


*  [French  armed  vessels  had  also  attacked  Block  Island.     Historical  Magazine,  xvii.  324.  —  Ed.) 
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is  no  test  of  soldiership  like  success,  and  the  adventitious  results  of  the 
Port  Royal  expedition  stood  with  the  over-confident  and  unthinking  for 
much  more  than  tliey  sij^nilied,  and  I'hips  of  course  was  put  in  command 
of  the  new  Armada.  Money  was  borrowed,  for  recurrent  frontier  wars 
had  drained  the  colonial  treasuries.  I'.n^land  was  appealed  to;  but  she 
refused  even  to  contribute  nuinitions  of  w.ir.  .So  with  a  bluff  and  coarse 
adventurer  for  a  ^'eneral,  with  a  Cape  LOd  militia-man  in  John  W'.illey  as 
his  lieutenant,  widi  a  motley  force  of  twent)  -two  hundred  men  crowded 
in  thirty-two  extemporized  war-ships,  and  with  a  scant  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  fleet  left  Boston  Harbor  in  Au^nist,  l6yo. 

iMeanwhilc  I'VoiUenac  at  (Jnebec  had,  during'  the  winter,  been  construct- 
ing pal  ules  in  front  of  the  inland  side  of  the  upper  town,  and  leaving  the 
work  to  go  on,  had  gone  up  in  the  early  summer  to  Montreal,  to  be  elated 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  bringing  furs  from  the  upper  lakes. 
All  this  indicated  to  Frontenac  that  his  policy  of  reclaiming  to  the  l-Vench 
interest  the  tribes  about  Michillimackinac  was  working  successfully,  and  \\- 
rejoiced.  While  here,  however,  he  got  news  of  Winthrop's  force  coming 
down  Lake  Champlain.  It  turned  out  that  the  ICnglish  did  nothing  more 
than  to  frighten  him  a  little  by  the  sudden  onset  of  a  scouting  party  under 
John  Schuyler,  which  fell  upon  the  settlement  at  La  I'rairie,  and  then 
vanished. 

Suddenly  again  word  came  of  a  rumor  of  a  fleet  having  sailed  from 
Boston  to  attack  Quebec.  I'Vontenac  made  haste  to  return  to  that  town, 
and  was  met  on  the  way  by  more  definite  intelligence  of  the  New  England 
fleet  having  been  seen  in  the  river.  When  he  reached  Quebec,  not  a  hos- 
tile sail  was  in  sight.  Me  was  in  time,  and  his  messengers  were  already 
summoning  assistance  from  all  distant  posts. 

Tn  coming  up  the  river,  IMiips  had  captured  two  vessels,  so  that  the 
fleet  which  two  or  three  days  after  Krontenac's  arri\al  slowly  emerged  into 
the  basin  of  Quebec  counted  thirty-four  vessels  to  the  anxious  eyes  of  the 
French.  Phips's  prisoners  had  told  him  that  there  were  not  two  hundred 
men  in  the  works ;  Frontenac  knew  that  his  reinforcements  had  already 
made  his  garrison  about  twenty-seven  hundred  men. 

Phips  promptly  sent  a  summons  to  surrender.  His  messenger  was  blind- 
folded and  tumbled  about  over  the  barricades,  to  impress  him  with  the  pre- 
parations of  defence.  Frontenac  disdaineil  to  take  the  offered  hour  for 
consideration,  and  sent  back  his  refusal  at  once.  Phips  dallied  with  coun 
cils  of  war  till  he  heard  the  acclam.itions  with  which  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
treal was  received,  when  he  brought  several  hundred  additional  men  to 
the  garrison.  Wallcy  was  at  last  landed  with  a  force  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred,  who  experienced  some  fighting,  which  they  conducted  courage- 
ously enough,  but  without  result,  and  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Without  waiting  for  the  land  troops  to  reach  a  position 
for  assaulting  the  town,  Phips  moved  up  his  ships,  and  began  a  bom- 
bardment, wholly  ineffectual,  and  drew  a  return  which  damaged  him  so 
VOL.   IV.  — 45. 
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consiclcnibly,  tliat,  after  rcncwint;  it  the  fnllowinii  clay,  he  finally  drew  off. 
'I'liere  was  aiiotlicr  clel.iy  in  rescuing  Walley  and  his  men,  who  were  at  last 
rc-cnibarked  under  cover  of  the  night.  The  fleet  ntnv  fell  down  the  river, 
stoppeil  to  repi''-  muI  then  made  their  way  back  to  Hoston,  stra^^^'iing 
alonj.j  for  se  mths,  some  of  the  vessels  never  reaching  iiome  at  ail. 

The  miseries  ui  niortitication  and  paper  money  were  all  that  New  England 
had  to  show  for  her  bravado.' 

To  I'Vontenac  the  success  of  his  defence  was  a  temporary  relief,  so  far 
as  the  I'Jiglish  were  concerned,  though  the  New  ICnglanil  cruisers  continued 


I  The  Kclilor  is  indebted  to  Francis  Park- 
man,  Ks(i.,  for  tl\c  um-  of  a  fac-siniilc  of  the  ciin- 
teMi|>(irary  manuscript  plai\  (preserved  in  the 
Ilil)liiithc(|uc  .Nationale  at  Paris),  of  which  the 
tcipographiial  part  is  shown,  somewhat  reduced, 
in  the  annexed  facsimile  (I'arkman's  Froiiti-ime, 
p.  ]S0.  'I'he  rust  of  the  sheet  contains  the 
(ullu\vin(-  :  — 

"  Plan  de  QucIk'c,  et  de  les  environ.i,  en  la 
Nouvellc  France,  .Vssiegc'  par  les  Anglois,  le  l6 
d'()ctol)rc,  1690,  ju!.(|u'au  21  du  dit  mois  (|u'ils 
Hcn  allercnt,  appres  avoir  cste  bien  battus,  par 
M'  I^  Comte  de  Frontenac,  gouverneur  general 
du  Pays. 

"  Ixs  noms  des  habitans  et  des  principaux 
Endroits  de  <,iuel)ec. 

1.  Maison  Scigneurial  de  beauport. 

2.  pierre  parent  le  Perre. 

3.  Jacque  parent  le  fils. 

4.  aux  R.  P.  Jcsiiistes. 

5.  pierre  parent  le  fils. 

6.  la  vcfve  de  mathieu  choset. 

7.  michel  hupp«!. 

8.  M'  de  la  Durantaye,  Consciller. 

9.  la  vefve  de  paul  chalifou. 
10.  M'  de  Vitray,  Conceiller. 
n.  Franjois  retor. 

12.  M'  dcni.s. 

13.  Estienne  lionnois. 

14.  M'Roussel. 

15.  Jean  le  normand. 

16.  Jem  landron,  ou  est  la  briqueterie. 

17.  Joseph  rancourt. 

18.  .Vndre  coudray. 

19.  Jean  le  normand. 

20.  M'  dc  St.  Simeon. 

21.  Ic  petit  p.iss.ige. 

23.  Le  fort  .St.  I^iiis,  ou  loge  M'-  le  comte  de 
frontenac. 

23.  n'"  dame,  et  le  .Seminaire. 

24.  hospice  des  K.  P.  Recolletz. 

25.  les  R.  P.  Jcsuistcs. 
26   les  I'rsulines. 

27.  rhospital. 

28.  les  tillcs  de  la  Congregation. 

29.  Mr.  de  Villeray,  premier  Conseiller. 

30.  batterie  de  huict  pieces. 


3'- 

32- 


38. 

39- 
40. 
41. 
4^- 
43- 

44. 

45- 
46. 

47- 
48. 

49. 
SO. 
S'- 
5^- 
S3- 
54- 

55- 


I^  Cul  de  Sac,  ou  les  barques,  et  petitt  vait- 

seaux  hivcrneiit. 
platte  forme  ou  est  iine  batterie  dc  3  p. 
Place  ou  est  le  Imstc  du   Roy,  poze  .nur  un 

pied  d'estal,  en  1O86,  par  Mr.  de  Cham- 

pigny,  Intendant. 
NP  dc  la  Chesnavs. 
autre  batterie  de  trois  pieces, 
autre  batterie  tie  trois  pieces, 
le  F'alai.s  ou  logent  I'lntendant,  Ic  greffier  du 

Conseil  .Souverain,  et  ou  sont  aussy  les 

Prisons, 
boulangeric  a  M'  de  la  Chesnays. 
la  >faison  blance  a  M'  dc  la  Chesnay. 
moulin  a  M'de  la  Chesnays. 
moulin  au  Roy. 
lUDulins  aux  R.  P.  Jesuistes, 
Maisun  a  M'-  Talon,  autrefois  Intendant  du 

Pays. 
\'^"  dame  des  anges. 
Vincent  poirie. 

L'Esue-sche,  a  M'   de  St.  Vallier, 
Jardin  de  M'-  de  frontenac. 
Moulin  a  M'  du  Pont,  ou  est  une  batterie 

de  trois  pieces, 
lotus  begin. 
Jacque  .Sanson. 
Pcsche  aux  R.  P.  Jesuistes. 
pierre  I.eyzeau. 

Mathurin  chouet,  ou  est  un  four  a  chaux. 
batterie  de  trois  pieces  pour  deffcndre  le  pas- 
sage de  la  petitte  R". 
Canots,  pour  la  decouverte  pendant  la  nuit. 


Par  le  s'  de  Villeneuve  ingenieur  du  Rov." 
Harrissc,  .Votes,  etc.,  no.  243,  cites  this  plan, 
and,  no.  244,  refers  to  a  map  of  a  little  different 
title  by  Villeneuve,  preserved  in  the  Depot  des 
Fortifications  des  Colonies  at  Paris.  Leclerc, 
BiHiothccn  Americana,  no.  8,652,  notes  another 
early  ni.inuscript  copy  of  this  plan  (Harrissc's 
no.  243)  in  a  collection  of  maps  of  the  iSth 
century,  which  he  prices  at  Soo  francs.  He  calls 
the  plan  "tres  belle  carte  manuscrite  et  inedite," 
not  .iwarc  of  the  reduced  engraving  of  it  issued 
bv  Van  dcr  .Xa.  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  a 
collection  of  maps  (no.  50)  formed  by  Frederick 
North,  and  now  in  Harvard  College  Library. 
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to  intercept  his  supplies  in  the  (iulf.  Hut  the  Iroquois  wolves  began  to 
prowl  iHi.wn.  launtcd  by  their  savane  allies  for  their  inertness,  the  llnjjlish 
and  Dutch  of  Albany  cincc  more  raideil  tow.irds  Montreal,  under  Tctcr 
Schuyler,  and,  inllletin^,'  niore  tlaMia^;e  than  they  received,  successfully  hroke 
through  an  an^buscallin^;  force  on  their  retreat.  ;\11  this  irritated  i-rontenac. 
He  prayed  his  Kinj.j  for  help  to  destroy  New  York  .mil  Moston ;  and  when 
a  false  report  reaclud  him  that  ten  thousand  "  Hastonnais  "  had  s.iiled  tn 
wreak  their  reventje  for  I'hips's  failure,  he  set  vigorously  to  work  stren^;th- 
cninn  the  vulnerable  points  of  his  colony.  Me  varied  his  activity  with 
continued  e.vpeditions  against  the  iroipiois,  whether  strolling;  or  at  home, 
striking;  particularly  a^jainst  the  Mohawk  towns;  and  he  protccteil  a  ^;re■lt 
Jk-et  of  canoes  which  in  the  troublous  times  had  been  kept  back  in  the 
upper  country,  and  now  broujjht  credit  and  hope  to  the  lower  settlements 
in  an  ample  su|)p!y  of  furs. 

Hut  during;  all  this  turmoil  with  public  foes,  I'rontenac  was  havin^j  his  old 
troubles  over  ajjain  with  the  Hisliop  and  the  Intendant.  Outward  courtesy 
and  secret  dislike  characterized  their  intercourse,  and  discord  went  in  the 
train  of  the  Hishop  as  he  made  his  pastoral  tours  among  a  people  bound  in 
honor  and  reverence  to  the  Governor. 

The  reader  must  turn  to  another  page'  for  the  struggle  with  the  "  Has- 
tonnais  "  which  Frontenac  was  watching  meanwhile  in  Acadia;  but  this  did 
not  divert  his  attention  from  the  grand  castigation  which  at  last  he  was 
planning  for  the  Iroquois.  He  had  succeeded,  in  1694,  in  inducing  them 
to  meet  him  in  general  council  at  Quebec,  and  had  framed  the  conditions 
of  a  truce ;  but  the  Knglish  at  Albany  intrigued  to  prevent  the  fulfilment, 
and  war  was  again  imminent.  Hoth  sides  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes.'  These  wavered,  and  Frontenac 
saw  the  peril  and  the  remedy.  His  recourse  was  to  attack  the  Iroquois  in 
their  villages  at  once,  and  conquer  on  the  Mohawk  the  peace  he  needed 
at  Michillimackinac.  It  was  Frontenac's  last  campaign.  In  July,  1696,  he 
left  Montreal  with  twenty-two  hundred  men.  He  went  by  way  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  landed  at  Oswego,  and  struggled  up  its 
stream,  and  at  last  set  sails  to  his  canoes  on  Lake  Onondaga.  Then  his 
force  marched  again,  and  Frontenac,  enfeebled  by  his  years,  was  borne 
along  in  an  arm-chair.  Eight  or  nine  miles  and  a  day's  work  brought 
them  to  the  Onondagas'  village;  but  its  inhabitants  had  burned  it  and 
fled.  Vaudreuil  was  sent  with  a  detachment,  which  destroyed  the  town  of 
the  Oneidas.  After  committing  all  the  devastation  of  crops  that  he  could, 
in  hopes  that  famine  would  help  him,  Frontenac  began  his  homeward  march 
before  the  English  at  Albany  were  aroused  at  all.  The  elTect  was  what 
Frontenac  wished.  The  Iroquois  ceased  their  negotiations  with  the  western 
tribes,  and  sued  for  peace. 


1  Chapter  iv.  of  the  commissioners  to  trcit  with  the  Five  N.v 

^  [Henjamin  Wadsworth,  of  Bosto', -.vas  sent     tions,  and  his  Journal  is  in  4  ,1/./^^.  //isf.  Coll.,  i. 
by  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Albany  in  1694  as  one     102-110.  —  Ed] 
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Meanwhile  the  crowns  and  diplomats  of  England  and  France  had  con- 
cluded the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Frontcnac  got  word  of  it  from  New 
York  as  early  as  February  o<"  1698,  and  a  confirmation  from  Louis  in  July. 
Th'jrc  were  still  some  parries  of  diplomacy  between  the  old  French  soldier 
and  the  English  governor  at  New  York,  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  each  trying 
to  maintain  the  show  of  a  paramount  authority  over  the  Five  Nations. 
But  Frontcnac  was  not  destined  to  see  the  end.  In  November  he  sickened. 
His  adversary,  Champigny,  mollified  at  the  sight,  became  reconciled  to  him, 
and  soothed  his  last  hours.  On  the  twenty-eighth  he  died,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  New  France  sincerely  mourned  her  most  dis- 
tinguished hero. 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY   ON    THE   SOURCES   OF    INFORMATION. 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  manuscript  sources  of  tliis  chapter  may  be  found  in  the 
invaluable  collection  of  papers  relating  to  New  France  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine 
and  Colonies,  the  Archives  Nationales,  and  the  I5iblioth6que  Nationale  in  I'aris  ;  and  in 
die  office  of  the  Provincial  Registrar  at  Quebec.  The  archives  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Canada  have  made  extensive  transcripts  from  these  documents,  as  follows:  — 

1.  Currcspondance  OJficicle,  first  series,  vols.  i.-v.  There  are  transcripts  from  the 
/*aris  documents  copied  in  France  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  translations  of  them 
ill  are  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York} 

2.  Correspomlance  Officiele,  second  series,  vols,  ii.,  iv.-viii.  These  papers  exist  in 
manuscript,  and  have  not  been  translated  into  English.  Copies  are  in  the  Library  of  Par- 
liament, Ottawa,  and  in  the  Archives  Office  of  the  Quebec  Government. 

3.  A  collection  of  papers  made  by  an  agent  of  Mass<ichusetts  at  Paris,  relating  chiefly 
to  Acadian  mntters,  contains  also  a  good  deal  about  Frontcnac.  They  were  copied 
afterward  in  Uoston  on  an  order  from  the  Quebec  Government,  and  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Registrar  at  Quebec.  The  Quebec  .tdministration  intends  publishing  these 
papers.^    [They  have  since  been  published.] 

The  original  Register  and  Proceedings  of  Council,  in  several  volumes,  remain  in  very 
fair  condition  in  the  archives  of  the  Quebec  Government.  The  first,  a  folio  bound  in 
calf  and  indexed,  bears  two  titles,  the  first  of  whicii  is,  Registre  des  Insinuations  dii 
Conseil  Supcrieur  de  1663  A  1682,  ninety-six  pages.  It  begins  with  the  King's  edict  cre- 
ating the  Superior  Council,  dated  April  I,  1663,  and  ends  with  the  "  l'roci;s  Verbal"  of 
the  Superior  Council  concerning  the  Redaction  of  the  Code  Civil,  or  ordinance  of  Louis. 
April  14.  1667. 

Tile  second  title  is,  Jugements  et  Ddlibt'rations  du  Conseil  Souverain  de  la  Notivclle 
France,  1663  (2  1676,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages.  It  begins  with  an  arret  of  tlie 
Superior  Council  ordering  the  registr.ation  of  the  King's  edict  of  April  i,  i6(j3,  crciting 
the  Superior  Council  for  New  France,  to  be  held  at  Quebec  ;  and  ends  with  an  interlocu- 
torv  judgment,  dated  Dec.  19,  1676,  upon  a  petition  of  Fran(;()is  Noir  Roland,  complaining 
of  his  curate  for  refusing  him  absolution.  This  book,  or  register,  is  authenticated  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Governor,  Comte  de  Frontcnac,  on  the  first  page,  as  follows  : 

'  TThese  are  particularly  described  in  chap.  ix.  of  the  present  volume. —  Ed.J 
■■^  ISee  Note  B,  following  this  chapter.  —  Eu.l 
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"  I^  Present  Rrfgistre  du  Conseil  Souverain  contenant  trois  cens  soixante  et  seize  feuillets  a 
ite  ce  jour  paraphe  ne  viiru-liir  par  premier  ct  dernier,  par  nous  Louis  de  Huade  de  Frontenac 
Chevallier  Comte  de  I'alluau,  Conseillcr  du  Roy  en  ses  Conseils,  Gouverneur  et  Intendant  tieneral 
pour  sa  Majeste,  en  la  NouvcUe  France,  Quelicc  Ic  (luiuzicnie  Janvier  Mille  six  cents  soixante  et 
quinze. 

"  Frontenac." 


The  entries  in  general  throughout  this  end  of  the  book  are  authenticated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, liishop,  Iniendant,  councillors,  or  Clerk  of  tlie  (.'ouncil :  and  the  last,  or  two  hundred 
anil  eighty-first  leaf,  is  signed  by  Duchesneau,  Intendant.  and  l)y  Oupont,  .Member  of  the 
Council.  Its  gener.d  contents  consist  of  a  variety  of  orders,  regulations,  ordinances,  judg- 
ments, civil  and  criminal,  of  the  Superior  Council,  licitation,  and  adjudications  of  Crown 
estates,  representations  to  the  King  and  his  ministers  ipon  various  subjects.  There  are 
four  following  volumes  of  this  register  in  the  archives  ii  (Quebec  bearing  the  dates  1677  to 
1680,  16S1,  16S1  to  1687,  and  l68cS  to  1693,  respectively.  Each  of  these  contains  interest- 
ing details  of  Coimcil  proceedings  during  tiie  first  administration  of  Frontenac,  the  time  of 
La  Harre  and  Denonville,  and  durinj;  Frontenac's  second  term. 

The  £iiits  et  Ordonnanccs,  vol.  iii.,  contain  copies  of  the  commissions  of  Frontenac, 
La  13arre,  and  Denonville. 

For  particulars  concerning  the  youth  of  Frontenac,  his  family  and  marriage,  see  Park- 
man's  Appendix,  where,  among  other  sources,  are  named  the  journal  of  Jean  Heroard, 
physician  to  the  court,  part  of  which  is  cited  in  Le  Correspondant  of  Paris  for  1873; 
Pinard,  Chronologte  Historique-Militai>e ;  Les  Mcmoires  de  Sully  ;  Table  de  la  Gtxsctic 
de  France;  Mi'moires  de  Philippe  Huratilt  (\n  Petitot) ;  Jal,  Diclionnaire  Critique,  Bio- 
graphique,  et  d'' Histoire,  article,  "  Frontenac  ;  "  Historiettcs  de  Talleinant  des  Reau.w  ix. 
(ed  Monmerqud)  ;  Meinoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  vols,  i.-iii. ;  and  Memoircs 
du  Due  de  Saint-Simon.^ 

At  Frontenac's  death  we  have  an  Oraison  funl'bre  du  Comte  de  Frontenac,  par  le  Pire 
O'ivier  Gayer,  preached  from  the  text :  '•  In  multitudine  videbor  bonus  et  in  bello  fortis.'' 
A  copy  of  this  eulogy,  containing  a  running  commentary  on  its  sentiments  strongly 
adverse  to  the  views  of  the  orator,  is  preserved  in  the  Seminary  of  (Quebec.  These  com- 
ments, selections  from  wiiich  will  be  found  in  Parkm.an's  Count  Frontenac  and  yew 
France  under  Louis  XIV.,  pp.  431-434,  are,  the  Abbe  Casgrain  informs  me.  from  the 
caustic  pen  of  the  Abbd  Charles  Glandelet,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1675,  and  labored  half 
a  century  in  the  Seminary.  He  was  first  theologian,  superior,  and  confessor  of  the  Ursu- 
lines,  and  died  at  Three  Rivers  at  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity  years. 

In  considering  the  early  printed  books  pertaining  to  our  subject,  we  find  them  copious  ; 
but  unfortunately  we  can  scarcely  account  many  of  them  trustworthy  historical  authorities, 
since  prejudice  and  partisanship  characterize  them  for  the  most  part.  The  contests  of  the 
period  greatly  developed  antagonisms,  and  it  was  not  easy  at  the  time  to  resist  their  influ- 
ences. When  we  collate  the  writings  of  these  contemporaries,  we  find  a  great  lack  of 
unity  and  sympathy,  and  this  often  extends  to  matters  of  trilling  import.  While  thus  in 
many  ways  these  books  fail  of  becoming  satisfactory  chronicles,  as  expressions  of  current 
partisan  feeling  they  often  throw  great  light  on  all  transactions  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
in  their  antagonisms  they  give  rival  sentiments  and  opijosing  narratives,  from  which  the 
careful  student,  with  the  help  of  official  and  other  contemporary  documents,  may  in  the 
main  .satisfy  his  mind.  P'oremost  among  these  early  narratives  is  the  J'remier  Ftahlisse- 
ment  de  la  Foy  dans  la  Nouvelle  F'rance  of  the  Pi;re  Le  Clercq  :  of  this,  however,  as  well 
as  of  the  works  of  Hennepin  and  La  Hontan,  Tonti,  and  -Marquette,  an  examination  is 
made  in  another  chapter." 

Of  the  more  general  early  narratives,  we  must  give  a  prominii-  place  to  a  book  which 
ranks  as  a  respectable  authority,  and  is  frequently  quoted,  —  Uacqueville  de  la  Potherie's 

1  [Frontenac's  will  is  printed  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  June,  1SS3,  p.  465.  —  Ed.1 
*  Chapter  viii. 
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Histoire  de  r Amihiqiic  Si-ptentrionale  ihpitis  \ii\jusqu''ci  1701,  Paris,  1722,  four  volumes. 
It  is  particuliiriy  usctul  in  stu(lyiii>;  tiie  rei.itions  of  Frontenac  and  CalliJires,  but  as  a  con- 
tribution upon  tlic  condition  of  the  Indians  at  that  time  it  lias  its  chief  value.' 

The  tlistoirc  dii  Cauada  of  the  Abbt'  Belmont,  superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal 
(lurinu;  1713  and  1724.  is  a  short  history  of  affairs  from  160S  to  1700.  The  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  (hiehec  printed,  about  1840,  in  their  Collation  dc  Maiwires,  a  small 
edition  of  the  work  from  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  I5ibliothi;f|ue  Nationale  of  Paris.  I;  is 
very  scarce,  antl  copies  are  held  at  high  jirices,  but  the  Society  intend  reissuing  it  shortly. 
Its  general  accuracy  has  not  been  (juestioned,  and  the  views  expressed  are  evidently  the 
outcome  i>f  careful  consideration. 

The  general  history  of  the  administrations  of  Frontenac,  De  la  Harre,  and  Denonvillc 
is  exhaustively  treated  by  Father  Francis-Xavier  de  Charlevoi.x  :  and  the  first  ])hice  in 
time  and  importance  among  the  contributions  to  the  general  history  of  Canada,  of  a  date 
earlier  than  the  present  century,  must  be  given  to  this  Jesuit's  Histoire  et  Description 
licneralc  dc  la  Nouvclle  France,  avec  le  Journal  Historiquc  d'nn  Voyage  fait  par  I'Ordre 
dii  Roi  dans  P Ainhiquc  Septentrionale,  which  was  issued  at  Paris  in  1744.-  Shea  says  : 
'•  Access  to  State  p.apers  and  the  archives  of  the  religious  order  to  which  he  belonged, 
experience  and  skill  as  a  practised  writer,  a  clear  head  and  an  ability  to  analyze,  arrange, 
and  describe,  fitted  him  for  his  work.''  Parkman,  whose  studies  have  made  him  a  close 
observer  of  Charlevoix's  methods,  speaks  of  his  "usual  carelessness." 

Charlevoix  arrived  in  Canada  in  September,  1720,  on  an  expedition  to  inspect  the 
missions  of  Canada.  His  purpose  took  him  throughout  the  limits  of  New  France  and 
Louisiana,  and  by  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  His  work  is  commensu- 
rate with  his  opportunities  ;  his  faults  and  errors  were  those  of  his  order ;  and  his  religious 
training  inclined  him  to  give  perhaps  undue  prominence  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  his 
subject :  and  though  the  character  of  Frontenac  suffers  but  little  at  his  hands,  some  of  the 
prejudice  which  Charlevoix  bestows  upon  the  Recollects  necessarily  colors  his  judgment 
in  matters  where  the  Governor  came  in  contact  with  the  Jesuits. 

The  Abbd  La  Tour,  not  a  very  trustworthy  authority,  wrote  Mc'moires  sur  la  Vie  de 
M.  de  LavaL  premier  EvSque  de  Qiu'bec  in  1761,  —  a  small  book  which  is  worth  looking 
into,  though  not  with  the  object  of  accepting  all  its  statements.  Frontenac  is  bitterly 
attacked,  his  faults  magnified,  and  many  serious  charges  are  preferred  against  him.  Hut 
one  volume,  however,  was  published,  —  a  thin  book  of  a  few  pages,  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Jean  Frederick  Motiens,  Cologne,  1761.     The  second  voluine  was  never  printed.     The 


'  "  M.  Hacqueville  de  la  Potherie  a  decrit  le 
premier,  d'unc  manierc  cxacte,  Ics  ct.Ablis.semcns 
(Its  Kran9.iis  i  (Jiicbcc,  ,\  Montreal  ct  aux  Trois- 
KivitTcs:  il  .t  fait  coniiaitrc  siirtout  diiiis  un 
grand  detail,  ct  en  jotant,  dans  sa  narration  beau- 
coup  d'intcrct,  les  nia-urs,  le?  usages,  Ics  max- 
inics,  la  forme  dc  gouvcrncmeiit,  la  nianicrc  dc 
I'aire  la  giicrrc  ct  dc  contracter  dcs  alliances  dc 
la  nation  Iroquoisc,  si  cclcbrc  dans  ccttc  con- 
trcc  de  r.\mcri<|uc-Scptcnlrion;  le.  Scs  observa- 
tions sc  soMt  encore  cteuducs  a  iiuel(|ucs  autrcs 
pcuplades,  telle  cjue  la  nation  ilcs  .Abcn.aciuis, 
etc."  —  />'//'.  lies  I'oviii^i-s. 

Charlevoix  describes  it  as  containing  "  un- 
digested and  ill-written  material  on  a  good  por- 
tiiin  of  Canadian  history."  Cf.  Field,  liiilian 
Hihlioi^riiphy,  no.  6() ;  Carlii-lirinvn  ( 'iiliilopii\ 
vol.  iii.  no.  319-  lirhiUy  Ciititlogiie,\\^i.  63;  Sabiii, 
i>ictionary  of  Hooks  rdatiiii;  to  America,  from  its 
Pisci^.cry  to  the  Present  Time,  vol.  i.  no.  2,692 ; 
Stevens,  Historical  Collections,  vol.   i.   no.   1,313. 


It   usually   brings   .about   pio;    a  later  edition, 
Paris,  1753,  four  volumes,  is  worth  a  little  less. 

'^  [There  were  two  editions  in  this  year ;  one 
in  three  volumes  quarto,  and  the  other  in  six 
volumes  of  small  size,  with  the  i)lates  folded. 
Cf.  Sabin,  Dictionnry,  vol.  iii.  p.  520;  Carter- 
Hrown,  vol.  iii.  nos.  762,  763 ;  I'iekl,  /ii,fi,iit 
liihlioi^rafliy,  no.  2S2,  who  says  that  "  an  almost 
endless  variety  exists  in  the  editions  and  changes 
of  the  parts  in  Charlevoix's  three  vo'uiiu'.;." 
Hcriot  published  an  abridged  translation  of 
Charlevoix  in  1S04;  but  the  Knglish  reader  and 
the  student  of  Canadian  hisuiry  owes  a  great 
deal  to  th(-  version  and  annotations  of  l)r. 
Shea,  which  this  scholar  printed  in  New  York, 
in  six  sumptuous  volumes,  in  iS6()-iS72.  (Cf.  J. 
K.  ("i.  llassaril  in  Cilholic  W'orhl,  xvii.  721.) 
Charlevoix's  list  of  authorities  with  characteri- 
zations is  the  starting-point  of  the  bibliograpliv 
of  New  France.  See  Note  C,  at  the  end  of  this 
(  hapter.  ^  l'',l).| 
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copy  of  vol.  i.  which  the  Abb<5  \'einey  possessed  has  this  note  in  the  latter's  handwriting : 
"  L'.Abbc^  de  la  Tour  de  Montauban.  author  of  this  Life,  of  which  the  tirst  vohune  only  has 
been  published,  promised  me  a  ni.imiscript  cojiy  of  the  second  volume  :  but  he  iliil  not 
keep  his  word.  Owing  to  the  inifair  manner  in  which  Hishop  St.  \'allier  was  treated  in 
the  second  volume,  his  family  objecteil  to  its  publication."'  The  first  volume  ends  with 
tlie  year  1694.     A  sccoiul  edition  w.is  published  .it  I'aris  in  176^.' 

A  useful  work,  which  shoidd  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  considenition  of  this  period,  is 
L'J/isloiic  ill-  r Hotel  Diiii  dc  (Jiii'/'ir.  de  1639  <)  1716,  by  the  reverend  mother.  Framboise 
Juchereau  de  St.  Ignace,  i)rinted  in  I'aris  in  1751.  It  is  rich  in  facts  and  incidents,  anil 
especially  valuable  as  an  authority  on  the  missionary  activity  of  the  time,  and  on  the 
attempt  made  by  the  clergy  to  evangelize  the  savages.  A  supplementary  work,  prei)ared 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness  from  original  documents,  and  bearing  the  same  title,  has 
been  written  by  the  /\bbe  II.  K.  C.asgrain.  It  is  brought  down  to  1S40,  and  was  published 
at  ()uebec  in  187S.  The  .\bbc=  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  the  French-Canadian 
writers,  and  his  book  is  full  of  interesting  details  and  notes. - 

In  the  third  series  of  Historical  Documents  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  in  1871,  is  a  paper  entitled  "  Recueil  de  ce  qui 
s'est  pass(5  en  Canada  au  siijet  de  la  guerre,  tant  des  Anglais  que  des  Iroquois,  depuis 
Tanne'e  16S2."'  It  contains  a  good  account  of  the  Lachine  massacre,  the  truthl'ulness 
of  which  may  be  accepted.     The  author  accompanied  Subercase  to  the  scene.' 

In  a  collection  entitled.  Bibliothcca  .[inericana:  Collection  d'oH-i'ra^^cs  ini'dits  on  rares 
sur  r AnUrique,  with  the  imprint  of  Leipsic  and  Paris,  appeared  the  Afi'moire  sur  les 
Aftvurs,  Coustu/ties,  et  AVlit;ions  des  Sauvai^es  de  PAiiu'rique  Septentrionalc,  par  A'icolas 
Perrot,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  le  R.  P.  'Pail/ian,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
1864.  Considerable  importance  is  att.ached  to  this  memoir  l)y  Charlevoix,  La  Potherie, 
Fcrland,  and  others,  who  fre(iiiently  quote  it  in  their  narratives.  Harrisse  (no.  833)  says 
that  this  work  seems  to  have  been  written  day  by  day  from  1665  to  the  death  of  I'errot, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  events  under  the  administration  of  De  la  IJarre.  Denonville, 
and  Frontenac.  Golden  gives  a  part  of  the  narrative  in  his  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations,  London,  1747.* 

It  remains  to  characterize  the  chief  general  works  of  our  own  time,  which  indicate  the 
great  interest  with  which  modern  research  has  invested  the  story  of  New  France.  The 
French-Can.adians  generally  accept  Franqois-Xavier  Garneau  as  their  national  historian, 
and  his  Histoire  du  Canada  well  entitles  him  to  that  consideration.  He  began  writing 
his  history  in  1840,  and  published  the  first  volume  in  Quebec  in  1845,  the  second  in 
1846,  and  the  third,  treating  of  events  down  to  1792,  in  1848.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  and  brought  down  to  1840,  appeared  at  Montreal  from  Lovell's  press,  in  1852, 
and  a  third  edition  at  Quebec  in  1859.^  In  1SS2  the  fourth  edition,  edited  by  his  son,' 
was  issued  at  Montreal  by  Heauchemin  &  Valois.  It  is  enriched  by  many  valuable 
notes,  and  has  a  recognized  place  as  a  work  of  conspicuous  merit. 


'  [Sec  the  note  on  the  Jesuit  A'eliitieus,  fol- 
lowing chap,  vi.,  .f«/'  anno  1059.  —  I'^U.] 

-  |Cf.  II  J.  Morgan's  lUliliol/ieca  Canadensis, 
p.  ()S.— Kn.| 

■'  [Parkman,  Frontenac,  p.  181,  gives  the  au- 
tlioritics  on  the  ni.issacre.  La  Ilontan's  I'oy- 
o^'es  ;  N.  y.  Coll.  Doe.,  vols,  iii.,  ix. ;  t^olden's 
/•'ree  Xations,  \->.  1 15;  Smith's  Xe-,i'  I'lir/-,  ]>.  57  ; 
Helmont,  Histoire  du  Canada  in  Faribault's 
Collection  de  Memoires,  1S40;  He  la  I'dtherie, 
J/is/oirr  de  t'Amerii/ue  Sef-lentrionale.  Slica  says 
(Charlevoix,  iv.  31),  "There  is  little  doubt  as 
to  tl\e  complicitv  of  the  New  Yorkers  in  the 
Lachine  massacre." —  lili] 

*  Shea's  Cliarla'oix,  i.  94. 


'  An  abritlgcd  edition  was  printed  at  Quebec 
in  1S64.  There  is  a  bibliographical  sketch  of 
Garneau  in  the  .Mtbe  Casgrain's  (.Jur.res,  vol.  ii., 
first  issued  separately  in  1S66.  Cf.  Morgan's  />//>- 
liotheea  Canadensis, [t.  135.  Chative  1.  -idiscoursc 
at  his  grave  is  in  the  A'i-;'tie  Canadie     ■•,  1S67. 

''  Ms.  .Mired  lianieau,  who  has  also  written 
a  readable  paper  eiUitletl  "  Les  Seigneurs  de 
FroiUciiac,"  which  was  originally  iniblished  in 
the  Ke:iie  Canailienne,  1S67,  vol.  iv.  p.  13(1.  The 
iMiglish  reader  is  unfortunate  if  he  derives  liis 
knowkilgc  of  the  elder  ("lanieaii's  historical 
work  from  the  ICnglish  translatior,  by  lUU,  who 
in  a  spirit  of  prejudice  has  taken  unwarrant.ible 
liberties  with  his  original. 
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The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Canada  is  particularly  illustrated  l)y  the  Abbt'  J.  IJ.  A.  Fcr- 
land  in  his  fours  tVHistoire  liu  Canada,  1534-1759,  (juebec,  1S61  and  1865,  two  volumes. 
The  author  died  wliile  the  second  volume  was  passini;  tlirouuh  the  i)rt'ss,  and  the  complet- 
ing of  the  publication  devolved  upon  the  Abbe  Laverdii;re,  one  ol'  tiie  ablest  scholars  in  the 
Canadian  priesthood.  Ferland  h.ad  access  to  many  documents  of  great  interest,  and  his 
work  shows  judgment  and  a  skilful  handling  of  the  rich  store  of  niateri.ds  within  his  reach.' 

The  llistohi'  lii'  la  Co/onu-  /'raiii^aLu-  iii  Lanada,  with  ma|)s,  by  the  .Abbe  Failloii, 
a  Sulpitian  priest  of  very  great  ability,  w.is  projected  on  an  extensive  plan.  The  author 
visited  Canada  on  three  separate  occasions,  spending  several  years  in  the  country,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  opi)ortunities  in  gathering  his  material,  not  only  there,  but  from  the 
archives  of  the  Tropagaiula  at  Rome  and  from  the  public  oflices  in  Paris.  The  ri  suit  was 
a  work  of  high  v.ilue  :  but  it  must  be  read  with  .1  full  perception  of  the  author's  intention 
to  rear  a  monimient  to  commemorate  the  labors  and  tri.ds  of  the  Sulpitians  of  .Montreal. 

I'arkm.m  -  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "  In  all  that  relates  to  Montreal  1  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  the  Abbe  Faillon,  the  indefatigable,  patient,  conscientious  chronicler 
of  its  e:irly  history;  an  aident  and  prejudiced  Sulpitian;  a  priest  who  three  centuries 
ago  would  have  passed  for  credulous,  and  withal  a  kind-hearted  and  estimable  man." 

Three  volumes  only  aj^peared,  the  first  two  in  1865.  and  the  third  in  1866.  The  latter 
deals  with  events  covered  by  a  small  portion  of  the  period  discussed  in  this  chapter.  M. 
Faillon's  <lealh  at  P.iris  in  1S71  prevented  further  publication  :  but  he  has  left  in  manu- 
script enough  jjrepared  material  to  complete  the  work  as  f.ir  as  the  con(|uest  of  1759-17(10. 
The  book  was  published  anonymously,  accoriling  to  the  custom  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Sulpicc  ■' 

It  is,  however,  to  an  American  of  Puritan  st(>ck  that  the  story  we  are  illustrating  owes, 
for  the  ICnglish  r^jader  certainly,  its  most  conspicuous  recital.  Two  volumes  of  Francis 
Parkman's  series  of  France  and  I-lns^lanii  in  Xortli  America  concern  more  especially  the 
period  covered  by  the  administrations  of  Frontenac,  IJe  la  Harrc.  and  Denonville  ;  these 
are  his  Frontenac,  and Xe-u'  France  under  Louis  XII'.  (Boston,  1S77),  and  his  I. a  Salle, 
and  the  Discovery  0/  the  Great  //V-fi"  (lioston,  1879);  but  the  consideration  of  the  last  of 
these  belongs  more  particularly  to  another  chapter.  Of  Parkman  as  an  historian  there 
has  been  a  wide  recognition  of  a  learning  that  has  neglected  no  resource  :  a  research 
which  has  jmived  fortunate  in  its  results  :  a  judgment  which,  though  I'rotestant,  is  fair 
and  liberal  ;  ■*  a  critical  perception,  which  in   the  conflict  of  testimony  keeps  him  accu- 


'  Shea  gives  a  portr.iit  of  Ferland  (A.  1S05, 
d.  1S64)  in  his  C/ii!r!,-:\<iv,  aiul  it  is  repeated  with 
a  memoir  in  the  Historicid  M,i^r.-.:ii,\  Jiil\,  '■1115; 
cf.  .Morgan's  BU'liotheca  Caiinileiisn,  p.  131.  His 
strictures  on  Uratseur  de  Hourbuurg's  I/isloire 
du  i'lin.id.i  \\i:rc  published  in  Paris,  in  1S53.  [Cf. 
chap.  iv.  of  the  present  volume.  —  En.] 

-  Old  J\e\inie,  p.  61.  \n  account  of  his 
studies  in  Canadian  history  apjieared  at  Mon- 
treal in  1S79,  in  a  memorial  volume,  .1/.  Fiil'i'ii, 
Prilre  de  St.  Sulfi.r,  s,i  I'ic  et  scs  </:u:res.  [Sec 
the  note  on  the  Jesuit  Kelalious,  following  eha|). 
vi.,  suh  iiniio  164:;;  and  Morgan's  Jiil>lii<t/u\a 
Cti'iiide/isis,  p.  1  liV  —  I'.n.] 

•'  Tile  aims  of  partisanship  ahvavs  incite  the 
detraction  of  rivals,  a  id  a  story  which  is  current 
illii-^trates  the  passions  of  rivalry,  if  it  docs  not 
record  the  truth.  Faillon 's  book  is  said  to  have 
given  offence  to  the  members  of  the  Seminary 
at  (luehcc,  and  to  have  restored  some  of  the  old 
recriminating  fervor  which  so  long  characterized 
the  relations  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.     The  priests  of  the  Seminary  are  even 


credited  with  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  to  preveiu 
the  continuance  of  its  publication.  Whetlur 
this  be  true  or  not,  historical  scholarship  is  ac- 
counted a  i^ainer  in  the  antidote  which  the 
(Quebec  ecclesiastics  applied,  when  they  com- 
missioned the  Abbt'  Laverdiere,  since  deceased, 
to  publish  his  edition  of  Champlain. 

*  In  the  Preface  to  his  C/./ /'<;<,■/>«<■,  and  re- 
peated in  his  /•'iini/euiie,  Mr.  Parkman,  in  refer- 
ring to  his  conclusions,  said:  "Some  of  the  results 
here  reached  are  of  a  character  which  I  regret, 
since  they  caimot  '^e  agreeable  to  persons  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  cordial  regard.  The  cone  liv- 
sions  drawn  from  the  facts  may  be  matter  of  opin- 
ion ;  bat  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  facts  them- 
.selves  can  he  overthrown  only  by  overthrowing;  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rest,  or  bringing  forward 
counter  evidence  of  equal  or  greater  strength." 
The  chief  cpiestioner  of  Parkman's  views  has 
been  (he  .\bbe  Casgrain,  whose  position  is  l)est 
understood  from  his  I'ue  /'iiroisse  Caiiadienue  lUt 
Xl'lf'  .ti,\le,  (,)ucl)ee,  1S80.  See  Poole's  /n.lex, 
p.  073,  for  reviews  01  Parkman's  books. 
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rate  and  luminous  ;  and  a  style  which  has  given  his  narrative  the  fascinations  of  a 
romance. 

John  Dennis  wrote  a  tragetly,  —  A/ferA'  ./ivtrto/,— which  was  acted  in  London  in 
1704,  in  wiiich  Frontenac  was  made  a  character,  together  with  an  Knglisii  governor 
and  Iroquois  chief.  Betterton  acted  in  it.  A  romantic  picture  of  the  period  is  turnished 
in  an  amusing  novel  by  .M.  Josei)h  Marinette,  formerly  of  Quebec,  but  now  of  Paris, 
entitled  /■'r(i/i(<'/\  ii>-  liUnvillc.  Fronten.ic  figures  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
the  story.  Frontenac's  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Alfred  15.  Street.  — /Viw/tv/tit-.-  oi\  the  Atotarlto  of  the  Iroquois.  London  and 
New  York,   1849. 

M.  T.  I',  lledard,  of  the  Archives  department,  has  a  paper  in  the  Aininairc  ik  Pfnstitiit 
Canadieiu  nos.  7  and  8,  1S80,  1881,  which  discusses  the  tlrst  and  second  administrations  of 
the  Count,  and  sheds  some  light  on  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  country  between 
1672  and  1698,  the  year  in  which  Frontenac  died. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


A.  Frontenac's  Second  Term.  —  Mr. 
Parkman  has  aecomp.-inied  his  narrative  '  of  tiie 
attempt  on  Quebec  in  1690  with  an  indication  of 
the  sources  of  the  story.  Hesides  the  dcsp.itches 
of  Frontenac  and  the  Relation  of  Monseignat 
(both  i)rinted  in  the  Nira<  Yorlc  Colonial  Docu- 
ments, vol.  ix.),  there  is  an  account  taken  by  vessel 
til  Kochelle,  which  is  without  '.ace  or  date,  and 
was  probalily  there  printed.  It  is  entitled,  Rela- 
tion iie  ce  qui  s' est  passe  en  Canaila,  !i  la  descente  iles 


Ani;lais  i\  Qui'/ve,  an  mois  d'Octobre,  1690,  faite 
par  tin  Offieier  ( Il.arrisse,  no.  168  ;  Cartcr-Iirown, 
vol.  ii.  no.  1,4.26),  anil  contains  Phips's  summons 
to  P'rontenac  (also  given  in  Mather's  Mai;natia, 
and  repeated  by  Parkinan,  Frontenac,  p.  2O6),  and 
Frontenac's  verbal  answer.  The  copy  of  Phips's 
summons  sent  to  Paris  by  Frontenac  is  indorsed 
by  him  to  the  effect  that  he  retained  the  original. 
The  Mcrcure  ilc  France  also  issued  an  "  E.\tra- 
ordinaiie,"  with  an  account  (llarrisse,  no.  i66,) 


THK   QUEBEC   MEDAL.'' 

'  Mr.  Parkman  also  mailc  it  tlic  Miljjcct  nf  .in  article  in  the  .-illantic  Afon/li/y,  xxxviii.  710. 

2  This  is  cn,;i.ivcil  fniin  a  copy  kinilly  lent  bv  \V.  .'^.  .\ppleton.  Esq.,  of  Hoston.  See  Mass,  //is/,  .Soc. 
five,  xi.  :i)(>,  and  She.i's  Cliarle-.vix,  Iv.  ii|0,  ami  his  /.e  Clercq,  ii.  ^29.  .^cc  the  "  Historic  Med.ils  of  t'.inad.i." 
in  the  Quebec  I.il.  and  //isl.  Soc.  Transactions,  1.S72-1873,  p.  7;. 
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and  another  brief  Kctatiim  </<•  /,/  /i^'iv  </«  .r/Vi,'<'  ri> 
Quc'hr  (Ilarrisse,  no.  1O7)  was  printed  at  Tours. 
La  Ilontan,  I.c  Clcrc(|,  La  Potherie,  and  Juclic- 
reau  {L Hotel  Dieii),  give  other  accounts  contem- 
porary, or  nearly  so,  and  their  testimony  has 
been  availed  of  bv  Charlevoix  (cf.  Shea's  ed.,  iv. 
169)  and  the  later  writers,  like  Ciarneau. 

On  the  Knglish  side,  besides  a  contemporary 
bulletin  issued  in  the  Puhlick  Occurrences,  ]ios- 
ton,  Sept.  25,  1690  (given  in  Hist.  Mug.,  August, 


1S57),  two  participators  in  the  expedition  left 
narratives,  —  one  of  which  by  John  Walley  is 
printed  in  Hutchinson's  .Massachusetts,  i.  app. 
no.  xxi.,  which  concerns  chiefly  the  land  forces; 
and  the  other  was  by  the  officer  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  is  entitled,  An  account 
of  the  late  action  of  the  A'eio  Kiixlanders,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  I'hifs,  aaainst  the 
French  at  Canada,  sent  in  a  letter  from  .^faj. 
Thomas  Saiage,  0/ Boston,  in  New  England  (who 
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was  f'restnt  at  the  aeti,)n),  to  Hi  hrolhtr,  Mr.  I'ere: 
Sofage,  in  London.  Lundun,  1691.  This  cjuarto 
tract  is  in  Harvard  College  Librar}-;  it  wa»  rt- 


Hutchinson's  Afdssai/iiisftts 
in  part,  in  Iti'lknap's  iW-in 
the 


oc9ny:i::^^^u-c^ 


printed    in    "'.c    Miiis.  Hut.  ( 

Coll.,  xiii.  2>fi.     In  the  same  '' 

Colltutions,    third    acrits,    i. 

101,  is  the  diary  uf  Captain  Sylvanus  Davis,  who 

was  at  the  time  a  captive  in  Qucl»ec ;   cf.  also 

Johnston's  fSr/mtn,  Bristol,  ami  Pemaquid.     An 

original  journal  of  the  expedition  is  said  to  Iiave 

been  intrusted  to  Admiral  Walker  at  the  time  of 


Hay,  vol.  i. ;  again, 
llampsltirt :  while 
tliii^f  modern  writers  who  have  preceded 
I'arkiii m,  on  the  Eng- 
lish side,  have  l>een  I'al 
frcy's  Xcjo  /\ni;land,  iv. 
51  ;  Harry's  .Massachii- 
sdts,  ii.  79;  Howen's 
"  Life  of  I'hips,"  in 
Sparks'  Ami'rican  Hioi;- 
ni/'/iy :  .mil  Warlnirton, 
in  his  Conquest  of  Can- 
ada, chap.   14. 

( )f  the  supporting 
Winthrop  expedition  from  Albany,  we  have  the 
French  accounts  in  La  I'otherie  (iii.  12(>),  and  in 


his  venture  in  1711.  and  to  have  been  lost  in  one     the  .\  Wo  KW-  Colonial  Documents,  \\.  513.     The 

of  his  ships  (Walker's  Jmirna!,  p.  87).  PI  i,>s's 
side  of  tiie  story  is  doubtless  told  amid  the  high 
laudation  of  Cotton  Mather's  IJfe  of  Phips  •  some 


light  is  thrown  upon  the  times  in  Dununer's  De- 
fence of  the  Coloni.s  ;  and  various  tokens  of  the 
preparations  for  the  expedition  are  preserved  in 


recently  pub-  ^  lished    IVin- 

throp   Papers  ye  (iv.  303-324) 

throw    consid-      /  erabic     light 

through  the  letters  of  Fitz-John  Winthrop  on 
the  preparations  which  were  made ;  and  they 
give  also  his  reasons  for  the  exiicdition's 
failure,  and  through  his  Journal,  with  which 
the  one  printed  in  the  Netv  Vork  Colonial 
Documents,  iv.  193,  may  be  compared.  Park- 
man's  Frontenac  (p.  257)  and  Shea's  Charle- 
voix (iv.  145)  note  the  authorities ;  and  the 
New  York  Colonial  Documents  (iii.  727,  752I 
and  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  (ii.  266,  28S)  yield  other 
light  than  that  already  mentioned.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Schuyler's  raid  to  La  Prairie  is  given 
in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii.  285,  and  in  the  pulv 
lications  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  i. 

Concerning  the  minor  episodes  of  this 
second    term   of    Frontenac's    government, 
both  I'arkman  and  Shea  indicate  the  essen- 
tial authorities.     On  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady, the  letter  of  Monscignat  and  other  papers 
in  iht  Doc.  Hist,  of  AWc  York,  vol.  i.  297,  etc. 


the ///w/t/fT/'iJ/VrJ,  vol.  iii ,  in  the  Prince  Library,  (where  authorities  are  cited),  and  a  letter  of 
Somewhat  later  we  have  the  story  in  some  of  its  Schuyler  and  his  associates  in  the  Massachusetts 
aspects  in  Colden's  Five  Xatsons ;  later  still,  in     Archives,  printed  in  the  AnUros  Tracts,  are  of 
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lior  episodes  of  this 
Itenac's  novcrnmcnt. 
la  indicate  the  es~cn- 
itruction  of  Schcntc- 
|at  and  other  papers 
<-k,  vol.  i.  297.  est. 


the  first  importance.  Cf.  also  M.  Van  Rcnnssc- 
lacr's  paper  in  A\  V.  /list.  SW.  J'roi .,  iS4(>,  p.  101, 
and  the  same  Sotiely's /v/wi/ /'«/'//. <(/(i>hj,  ii.  105; 


a  letter  from  ('•ovcrnor  HraiUtieel,  in  the  .-V.  E. 
/list,  and  CeiUiil.  A'lX.,  ii.  150;  and  tlie  ioiitril)ii- 
tions  in  Munsell's  A//iiiny.     French  acconnis  are 
in   /.e  Clfiiij   (Shea's  edition,   ii. 
292);  Potluri,;  ii.  TkS  ;  ,\'.  K  Col. 
Docs.,   ix.  46('i ;   and    I'JiHlish   ac- 
counts in    Smith's  .Wr.'   York,  p. 
66;  C'olden's  /•'/?,'  jWitioiis  (1727), 
p.  114. 

On  Schuyler's  raid  by  wav  of 
Lake  Chaniplain  in  i6()i,the  Frencli  side  is  still 
to  be  gathered  from  I.a  I'otherie,  with  help  from 
Itehnont,  llistoir,-  tin  Caiuulii,  and  from  the  Ki-la- 
lion  of  16S2-1712,  and  from  the  despatches  of  bany  were  not  ready 
Frontenac  and  Cliampinny.  Schuyler's  own  to  advance  fill  the 
Journal  and  other  documents,  French  and  Kng-  French  had  done 
lish,  arc  in  the  .\'.  1'.  Coloiii,ii  IMiiinnils,  vol.  their  work  and  had 
iii.;  Tarkman  (p.  294)  e.\amiues  the  (piestion  of 
the  number  of  the  forces  engaged,  and  Shea, 
C7i(ir/,Toix,  iv.  202,  gives  references. 

On  the  exi)cdition  against  the  Mohawks,  led 
by  Mantet,  Courtemanche,  and   La  None,   we 


title;  also  Ilarrissc,  no.  171)  is  the  only  one 
known  to  me,  and  from  it  Sabin,  in  1868,  re- 
printed it.     It  is  entitled,  .•/  Joiinidt  of  the  latt 

iiitioiis  oj   the  /•reiith    in    i\<mi,la,   with   tht 

tihiniiir  of  their  luiiii;  repiitseti,  ly  his  Jixetl- 

ieiiiY    iieiijiiniin    l-letiher,    Cuneriior  of  .\\io 
York,  etc.     liy  Coll.  .Vieholiis  A'eViinl  [should 

be  l!eyard|  iiiiil  /.ieiiteHaiil-Coll.  Charles  I.o- 

ihnoiek. 

The  re;ider  nuist  turn  to  the  chapter  on 

Acadia  for  the  anlluuilies  for  such  other  ex- 
icditions  as  come  within   the  alleged  limits 
of  that   province   and  the   neighboring   luiglisU 
settlements. 

On  Frontenac's  last  raid,  —  the  attack  upon 


(  '!., 


the  Onondagas,  in  1696,  —  we  must  naturally 
find  our  chief  information  from  the  French,  for 
the   Knglish  at  Al- 


have  more  various  accounts.  Parkman  gives  a 
graphic  recital,  and  his  notes  show  he  has  used  all 
the  sources.  The  French  authorities,  besides 
the  letter  of  Callieres  to  the  home  government, 
are  the  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  /•asst'  ile  plus  re- 
marqtial'le  en  Canada,  1692-93;  the  Relation  de 
ee  qui  i'est  passe  en  Canada  an  snjet  de  la  Guerre, 
1682-1712;  while  citations  of  original  journals, 
etc.,  are  in  F'aillou's  I'ie  de  Mdle.  l.e  Her,  and 
of  course  we  luve  La  I'otherie  (  iii.  169)  and 
Helmont.  The  jV.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix ,  con- 
tain important  material,  including  a  "  Narra- 
tive of  Military  Operations  in  Can.ada ; "  and 
Major  Veter  Schuyler's  report  is  in  vol.  iv.  of 
the  same  collection.  Colden,  in  his  Five  Na- 
tions, p.  142,  wrote  while  the  actors  were  still  liv- 
ing. There  was  a  tract  on  the  expedition  issued 
in  London  the  same  year,  which  is  of  such 
rarity  that  the  copy  in  the  Carter-Brown  Library 


gone.  Frontenac 
and  Callieres  each 
despatched  ac- 
counts to  Paris ; 
and     besides     the 

Relation,    1682- 

1712,  already 

referred  to,  we 

have  the  Rela- 
tion de  ce  qui  .t'est 
passe  en  Canada,  — 
a  manuscript  pre- 
served in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  So- 
ciety of  <,)uebec 
(see  J'arlianientarv 
Library  Cataloi^ue, 
1S5S,  p.  1613) ;  the 
Relation,  1696, 
which  Shea  has 
p  r  i  n  t  e  d,  and  of 
course  the  accounts 
in  La  Pothcric,  iii. 

270,  and  Charlevoix  (Shea  adds  references  in 
his  edition,  vol.  v.),  and  the  pajiers  in  the  Doe 
Hist,  of  A'.  Y.,\.  323,  and  the  X.  Y.  Col.  Docs. 
iv.  342.     Parknian's  narrative  {Fronttmic,  chap 


— J^ 


A    CANADI.AN    SOLDIER.' 


t 


(Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,446,  with  fac-simile  of     xix.)  is  clearly  put  and  exemplified. 


1  This  sketch  of  the  costume  of  a  grenadier  de  St.  Louis,  Conipagnic  canadienne,  is  taken  from  the  Mass 
Archives;  Documents  Collected  in  France,  iii.  3. 
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B.  General  Documentary  Soi-rcks  ok 
Canadian  Historv.  —  It.irrissc  lutf.ucH  Iuh 
/Vi'/c/  f'oiir  sert'ir  li  I'hislon,-,  <)  U>  hiNio^ritfi/iif 
It  i)  til  iitrtOj^riif'liit  lit  III  A'oiitellf  Fnitii  c  el  lits 
fiiys  tuljiueuts,  1 545-1700,  Paris,  187J,  with  an 
account  i>f  the  sources  of  early  Canadian  his- 
tory, anil  of  tlic  repositories  of  ilocinncntary 
material  in  I'aris,  etc.  lie  states  that  the 
French  (iovcrnnient  refused  access  to  their  ar- 
I  hives  to  an  agent  ol  the  Historical  .Society  of 
tjuela'c  in  lS,!5,  and  that  a  similar  refusal  was 
made  in  iS^S;  hut  that  in  184J  (leneral  (ass, 
then  United  States  Minister,  succeeded,  in  hehalf 
of  the  .State  ol  Michigan,  in  securing  ahout  forty 
(i//-/(';/,f  for  puhlication ;  and  tei\  years  later  the 
I'arliaineiit  at  (Juelicc  olitained  copies  of  (h)cii- 
ments,  which  now  (iS;.')  form  a  scries  of  thirty- 
six  folios,  —  not  emluacMig,  however,  the  papers 
of  the  early  discovery,  which  were  withheld. 

l.ouis  P.  Turcotte,  in  his  a<ldrcss  on  l.is 
Archives  ilii  i'liiiiul.i  ((lueliec,  iS"),  says  tliat 
the  lirst  inventory  of  the  public  archives  of 
Canada  was  published  in  1791  ;  that  it  show.s 
the  subseijuent  loss  of  important  documents; 
that  the  lirst  steps  were  taken  to  procure  cop- 
ies from  the  lOuropean  archives  in  l.*<35,  which 
were  not  successful  at  the  time;  and  that  the 
better  results  made  by  the  St.ite  of  New  York 
(1S41-1S44)  were  accordingly  availed  of.  In 
1845  the  Canadian  agent,  M.  Papinenu,  secured 
other  copies  in  France;  and  in  i.Sji-iSjJ  .M. 
Faribault  added  twenty-four  volumes  of  tran- 
scrijjts  to  the  collection,  now  in  the  library  at 
Ottawa  ;  and  sixteen  volumes  have  been  added 
since.  M.  Turcotte  ii.ivs  a  tribute,  for  his  zeal 
and  industry  in  preserving  early  Canadian  rec- 
ords, to  M.  Jac(|ucs  Viger,  whose  efforts  have 
been  since  su])plemcnted  by  the  labors  of  I'Abbe 
Verreau,  who  has  formed  a  large  library  of  copies 
of  manuscripts  and  printed  books.  Af.  Verreau 
was  in  1S73  sent  by  the  Canadian  government 
to  EuroiJC  to  m.ake  additional  collections. 

The  Catiiloi^ue  of  the  Library  of  the  Canadi.-in 
Parliament,  made  by  (icriu-I  .ajoie,  and  published 
in  1S5S,  gives  (p.  144S  an  account  of  the  manu- 
script collections  at  that  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Canadian  Oovernmcnt  at  Toronto,  and 
now  transferred  to  Ottawa,  and  divides  them 
thus:  — 

First  series.  —  Co]iics  of  copies  made  by  Urod- 
hcad  for  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  ar- 
chives at  Paris,  seventeen  volmnes,  with  six 
additional  volmnes,  drawn  at  second  hand  in  the 
same  way  from  the  Colonial  (ll'tice  in  London. 
These  copies  were  made  .before  the  lirodhead 
collection  was  |)rinted.  Kirke,  in  his  First  F.m;- 
lisk  Coiiiiucst  of  Ciiiiadii,  London,  1S71,  says: 
"The  papers  in  the  Record  Oftice  [London) 
relating  to  Canada,  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland  are  numerous  and  continuous 
from   1621  to   1660,  with  the  exception  of   the 


period  from  1640  to  1649,  during  which  year* 
we  find  no  papers," 

.y<< ('«,/  uriis.  —  Copies  obtained  in  I'aris  by 
Faribault,  and  made  under  Margry's  direction; 
twelve  volumes,  giving  the  ollicial  correspond- 
ence of  the  governors,  |(>J7-I737.  These  arc 
enumerated  in  the  Ciilalot^iie. 

Fliiril  series.  —  l!opies  of  official  correnpimtl- 
ence  relative  to  Canada,  |654-I7_]|  ;  twelve 
volumes,  likewise  arranged  by  M.iigry,  and  also 
enumerated  in  the  L'tit,ilt>f;ue. 

Fourth  series.  —  A  transcript  of  F'raiuiuct's 
"  Voy.iges  et  niemoires  snr  le  Canada,  1752-53," 
and  other  donnneiils  mentioned  in  the  (\i/ii/ixiie. 

Fijth  series.  —  .Maps,  copied  by  .Moiin,  and 
enumerated  on  p.p.  I()I4-J|  of  the  Ciilii/i'.;ne. 

Cf.  Colleetioii  ile  Memoires  et  ,le  h'lliitioHs 
siir  I'/tistoire  iiiieieniie  ilti  Ciiiinilii,  d'.i/'r^s  iles 
iihiiiiiserits  ri'eeninieiit  i'.'..i,i,.,  Jes  iirehi~'es  et  hii- 
reiiii.x/'iil'lies  en  Fninee,  (){n:))cc,  1.S40;  and  the 
TranSiietioHs  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety  of  (^liiebec,  1870-71,  and  1S71-72.  'I'he 
Collection  contains  llelmont  and  the  Report  at- 
tributed to  T.don.  Cf.  M,ii,'iiziiie  of  Anieriedit 
History,  iii.  45S,  in  the  (,)iiebei;  Society. 

The  Lettrcs,  instructions  et  niemoires  tie  Col- 
I'crt,  f'liNies  fur  Clement,  Paris,  1865,  vol.  iii., 
second  part,  con- 
tain various  im- 
portant papers, — 
like  the  instruc- 
tions as  intcndant 
of  Talon,  March 


27,  1665;  of  Oe  liouteroue,  .\pril  5,  1668;  Du- 
chesneau.  May  30,  1675;  those  to  Caudais  in 
1663,  and  to  Courcclles  in  1669:  besides  letters 
to  Frontenac,  .April  7,  1672  ;  June  13,  1673  ;  May 
17,  i(>74;  .\pril  22,  1675;  May  10,  i(')77  ;  March 
21,  167S;  Dec.  4,  1679;  April  30,  16S1  (pp.  533, 
557.  574.  5'*^5.  594.  622,  631,  641,  644) :  others  to 
Talon,  Feb.  11,  1671;  June  4,  1C72  (pp.  511, 
539);  to  Duchesnean,  .April  15,  1676;  April  28, 
1677  ;  May  1,  1677  ;  May  15  and  24,  167S  ;  April 
30,  i('>79  (pp.  605,  614,  619,  632,  ()35,  638) ;  with 
one  to  I'ltveipie  dc  Petree,  May  15,  l(/)9  (p.  4;;). 
Margrv  (i.  247)  gives  some  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  Frontenac  and  Colbert,  1672-1674, 
relative  to  the  pushing  of  Recollect  mission- 
aries farther  west;  and  in  Clement's  Ilistoire  dc 
Colhert,  Paris,  1874,  vol.  i.  last  chapter,  there  is 
an  exposition  of  C  Ibert's  colonial  policy. 

Mr.  lien  :  Perley  Poore  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1845,  to 
select  and  transcribe  such  documents  in  the 
French  archives  as  he  might  find  to  bear  upon 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and  the  re- 
lations of  New  England  with  New  France.     His 
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report  to  the  Govcrnrir,  Ilcc  2S,  1S47,  accom- 
panied by  letters  (ron\  John  (i.  I'altrey  and  Jarcd 
Sparks,  telling  the  story  of  his  work,  constitutes 
Si-iMlt  Doc,  no.  9  ( 1H4S),  ,IA».r.t.  jK'i  itmiiili.  His 
transcripts,  covering  papers  from  the  disicivery 
to  1780,  till  ten  volmncs  in  the  Archive*  of  the 
State,  and  are  accompanied  by  two  volunws  in 
engraved  maps.  Mr.  I'oore,  under  the  auspices 
(if  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soiiity,  and 
with  the  pledge  of  Colonel  William  P.  Winihes- 
lir  til  asHiinw  the  expense  if  necessary,  h.ul 
already  a  year  eailier  begun  his  work.  M. 
havezac  was  at  that  time  iltcf  iliS  iii;/ihvs  of 
the  .Marine,  and  the  confusion  which  Ilroil- 
head,  the  agent  of  New  Vork,  h.ul  earlier  found 
.imong  the  papers  had  disappeared  under  the 
r.ire  of  the  new  custodian.  Krom  other  de- 
partments as  well  as  frimi  other  public  and  from 
private  sources,  Mr.  I'oore  increased  his  collec- 
tion, and  added  to  it  water-color  drawings  and 
engraved  prints  of  an  illustrative  nature;  but 
unforiiin.itely  many  of  the  documents  cited  are 
given  by  title  only,  and  the  blank  pages  lift  to 
be  tilled  arc  still  eni])ly.  It  is  these  papers 
whiih  h.ivc  been  copird  within  a  year  or  two  for 
llie  (iovernment  of  the  I'rovince  of  (,)uebec. 

The  manuscript  collections  of  Mr.  I'arknian 
arc  very  extensive,  and  are  still  in  his  house; 
the  more  important  of  his  maps,  however,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  College  I.ilirary  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  these  have  been  sketched  elsewhere 
in  the  jiresent  volume.  The  lalitor  is  under 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  I'arkman  for  unrestricted 
access  to  his  manuscripts.  They  consist  of  large 
masses  of  miscellaneous  transcripts,  with  a  few 
origin.al  papers,  and  so  far  as  they  come  within 
the  period  of  the  present  volume,  of  the  follow- 
ing bound  series :  — 

I.  Aiiii/iii,  in  three  volumes.  These  are 
transcripts  made  by,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
Mr.  Hen:  Terley  I'oore,  and  in  considerable  part 
supplement  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Poore 
for  the  .State  of  Massachusetts. 

II.  Corresponiliitice  ojjicu'lh;  in  five  volumes, 
coming  down  to  1670,  being  transcripts  from 
the  French  archives. 

III.  C'./«i;(/(/,  in  eight  volumes,  covering  1670- 
1700,  being  transcripts  from  the  P'rench  archives, 
and  sui>plenienting  Ihodhead's  Colonial  Docii- 
mails  0/ Xao  Vor/:,  vol.  i.\. 

C.  Uihi-Ioi;k.\1'I1V. —  Ilarrissc's  A'oUs,  etc., 
is  the  latest  of  the  general  bibliographies  of  the 
history  and  cartography  of  Xew  France;  and 
this  with  his  Ciil'ol  constitutes  a  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  indication  of  the  sources  of  Cana- 
dian history  ])revious  to  1700.  Charlevoix  in 
1743  prefixed  to  his  A'ou-vlle  France  a  list  of 
authorities  as  known  to  him,  and  characterized 
them;  and  this  is  included  in  Shea's  translation. 
Of  the  modern  writers.  Ferland  and  Faillon  in 


their  introduction  each  make  note  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  work  of  11.  H.  Faribault,  Cata- 
toiliie  iFoin'ragti  sur  tkisloire  itf  l'Am^rii/u(,  tt  tH 
fiirltiulur  sur  (tilt  i/«  Canmia,  avtc  iles  Holts, 
(jueliec,  1837,  containing  nine  hundred  and 
ninetv-sLx  titles,  besides  maps,  eu.,  hail  lost 
w.i.itever  importance  its  abounding  errom  lelt 
for  it  formerly.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch 
(l,S67)  ol  Faribault  in  the  .Milie  Casgrain's 
(/■jirrts,  vol.  ii,  Cf.  Morg.in's  lUhtiolhtiii  Cana- 
ili-iisis,  p.  U.S.  II.  J.  .Morgan's  lUhliolhtai  Ciina- 
ilciish,  Ottawa,  1.^(17,  imludes  the  writers  on 
Canadian  history  who  have  published  since 
the   cdiupiest  of   1759. 

From  this  book  and  other  sources  the  fo|. 
lowing  enumeration  of  the  various  general  his- 
tories <if  Canada,  compendious  as  well  as  elabo- 
rate, and  including  such  as  cover  a  long  interval 
in  a  general  way,  is  taken  :  — 

Kxcepting  one  volume  of  a  projected  History 
of  Canada,  by  George  llcriol,  imblished  in  Lon- 
don in  .'S04,  and  which  was  an  aliridgmcnt  of 
'  harlevoix,  the  earliest  of  modern  works  is  The 
History  of  Canada  from  its  first  Disiirfcry  l« 
1796,  by  William  .Smith,  published  in  tjucbec  in 
1815.  The  .luthor  was  a  son  of  the  historian  of 
New  Vork. 

There  was  published  in  Paris  in  1S21,  in  a 
duodecimo  of  512  pages,  a  sketchy  compendiuns 
by  I).  Dainville,  —  Pcaut^s de I'liistoire dii  Canada, 
oil  I'foifiies  remariiuables,  traits  inleiessans,  maiirs, 
iisiit,'es,  eontnmes  des  hahitants  dii  Canada,  taiil  iih 
dii;hies  ijue  colons,  depiiis  sa  decoincrte jiisi/ii'i  ct 
jour. 

In  1S37  Michael  ISibaud  published  at  Mon- 
treal a  Ilistoire  dii  Canada  sous  la  domination 
I''ra>naise.  A  sei.oml  edition  was  imblished  in 
1S45,  In  1S44  appeared  his  Ilistoire  dn  Canada 
et  lies  Canadiens  sons  la  domination  Ani;laise. 
This  author  also  published  a  Hil'tiotlieiiue  Cana- 
dienne,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  fur  several 
years  gathered  and  preserved  considerable  docu- 
mentary material. 

lietween  1S45  and  1S48  the  work  of  Garneau, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  printed, 
which  became  the  basis  of  ISell's  adajUation  in 
1S66. 

Ill  1S51  a  comprehensive  compendium  by 
W.  II.  Sm\ih,—  Canada  [West]:  J'ast,  Present, 
and  Future, —  in  two  volumes,  was  published 
at  Toronto. 

Urasseur  de  liourbourg's  Ilistoire  dii  Canada  ; 
de  son  fi.i;lise  et  de  ses  missions,  published  in  Paris 
in  1S52,  is  characterized  in  the  Xote  on  thcyesnit 
delations,  following  chap.  vi. 

A  poy>u\:iT  History  of  Canada  from  its  frstDis- 
cmerv  to  t/ie  Present  Time,h\]o\\n  Mac  Mullen, 
was  jniblished  at  lirockville  in  1S55  and  1868. 

L.  Dussieux's  /;•  Canada  sous  la  domination 
Franfaise  was  |)ublished  at  Paris  in  1855,  and  a 
new  edition  in  1S62. 
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F  M.  N.  M.  Hihaiiil's  t.ft  iHshlutioHs  </c  I'kit- 
hurt  liu  Ciiiiu/ii  (Id  iSiH),  Montreal,  1M55,  \*  a 
c>>iici»'  ii.irr.ilivc. 

Iklwcin  1S61  and  1S65,  and  In  jH65-l8<i6k 
were  piihliHhcd  llic  workt  of  l'°i'rl.intl  anil  I'.iillon, 
of  wlikli  Doll-  '\*  Miadr  in  the  |irvi.t'(lln)(  1  lia|ilcr. 

Jiilin  lliiyd'ji  .Siimmii)  V  <•/  (.\i)i,ii/t,in  History 
wait  i.Hsucd  at  Turiinli)  in  l<S(io,  and  many  cdl- 
tloni  Mince. 

In  lS6j  Houchc:  dc  la  Ilrui'rc,  tiU,  puMiKhcd 
a  brief  »urvt-y,  —  Ia'  ('.//mi/.i  soih  Iti  Jrmi nation 
Aii>;l'iisf. 

Alexander  Monro'*  //iili'ry,  Ctogrtifliy,  iiiid 
Sititistiis  !>/  liritiih  ,\orlli  AmcrUa  w.is  |iiil)- 
liiihed  at  Munlrcal  in  \'Mi.\. 

William  t'aniiiff's  History  of  Iht  StllUm,nt of 
Uffer  Cii>iii(/,i,  toilli  sf'fiiti!  rifcrfme  to  the  Hav 

()«/■;;/■',  appoared  at  'ruroiilii  in  |.S6<).    This  I k 

was  undertaken  inicUr  the  auspices  ot  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Upper  Canada,  which  was 
established  at  St.  Catharines  in  l.S6i. 

Af  Montreal,  in   1873,  appeared   Ilcnry  II. 


Milrs's  /Hitory  of  Ciimtdit  mnjrt  Iht  FrttiiK 
rii^mit  ( I5J5-I7I>J).  '<•«/*  .J/ii/.t,  /'l,iMs,anJ  Jllut- 
trtitnt  ,\otts. 

Andrew  Archer'n  Hi ttory  «f  Canada  waa  pidt- 
lished  ill  1S75  at  London. 

John  llaipir's  llhtory  of  Ikt  Maritimt  PriH'- 
imtt  was  issued  at  St   John,  N.ll ,  in  1876. 

Charles  K.  Tiittle's  Short  //i>tory  of  CaiiaUa, 
1500-1.S7S,  appeared  in  Ilostun  in  1S78. 

V.  I'eissier's  compendious  hixtorical  Rketih 
of  Canada  umler  ll»'  Trench,  i56j-l7<>J,  a|>- 
pe.ired  at  I.iinoges,  —  /.<•/  Franfan  iiii  i\in,i,i,>. 
It  is  not  dated,  lint   is  recent. 

The  series  of  monographs  liy  .Mr.  I'arkman 
is  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

.\n  important  work  is  now  pulilisliiii);i  llis- 
loire  il,:t  (',iii<ii/if>it-Fr,iiifa<t.  l(x>S-I.S,So.  (>>/• 
,<■///!•,  //ittoirf,  A'iUi\'ion,  liiiirr,;,  Dhoitferlis, 
( 'oloniziitioH,  Coutumit,  y/f  Di>mfsti,/iu;  Siviult  tt 
J'olitii/iii;  Philof'ffmfHt,  A-onir.  I'ar  Benjamin 
Snite.  Onvragc  orn<  de  portraits  et  dc  plaiw. 
Montreal.     1882-1883. 
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THU    GENERAL    ATLASES    AND    CHARTS 


Mr.  I'.irkmaii 


SIXTKENTH   AND   SliVHNTKIiNTH    CENTURIES. 


IIY    Tllli    KDITOR. 


THE  general  atlaacft  at  thii  time  IwcomlnR 
familiar  to  Kiirnpf  were  iinfi)rtiin.itily 
made  up  1111  a  thrifty  priiuiplt',  liltio  idiuliuivc 
to  kcfpiii({  the  (nililii  iiiiiul  abreast  of  ciirrenl 
(lisiovery,  —  so  far  as  Aim-rica,  at  least,  was  con- 
ceriicd,  —  and  very  perplexing  now  to  any  one 
stitdvinK  the  course  of  the  lartonraphical  devel- 
opment of  Ameriian  neonraphy.  Pates  were 
nediiUnislv erased  with  a  deieitdil  purpose  (which 
is  not  yet  gone  into  disuse)  from  plates  thus 
made  to  <lo  service  for  many  years,  aii<l  united 
with  other  dated  maps,  to  convey  an  impression 
of  a  like  period  of  production. 

lieslelli  e  Korlari's  7'i:W,-  mihi,yiif  <//  (ieo- 
i;tii/i,i  ./<•  /./  m(ii;i;ior  f'lirU  M moiijo,  Roma,  I55>!- 
80,  with  seventy-one  large  maps,  including  three 
maps  of  the  world,  and  three  of  America,  is 
reputed  the   best  atla.s   which    had    licen   con- 


structed up  to  that  date.  Set^  vary  much  in 
their  make-up.) 

I'erhapM  the  prototv|)e  of  the  modern  atla.s 
can  lie  liest  foinid  in  the  7'liiiilntm  oii'u  Urra- 
mm  of  Orteliiis.  issued  in  the  lirst  edition  at 
Antwerp  in  1570,  of  which  an  account  has  heen 
given  elsewhere.-    His  portrait  is  on  a  later  page. 

In  151)7  appc.ircil  the  earliest  special  atlas  of 
.■\mcrii  a  in  the  /hi,  n/'tiiinit  /'l,ilini,ii,,r  Ain'nii-ii- 
lum  of  Cornelius  Wyttliet,  which  was  reissued 
the  same  year  with  its  errata  corrected.''  It  had 
nineteen  maps,  which  were  also  used  in  the 
second  edition,  issued  in  159S.  A  fac-siniile  ol 
the  title  of   1597  is  given  on  the  ne.xt  page.* 

Reference  has  lieen  made  elsewhere  to  the 
conspicuous  work  of  (ierard  Mercalor,  which 
was  a  sort  of  t  ulniination  of  his  geographical 
views,  ill  his  great  inappeinoiule  of  156^).''    Then 


1  Sabin,  vol.  ii.  no.  ;,ooo.  5  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  ^.  •''  ('arlfrBr,mii  C,ilah\^ue,  i.  jiifi,  51;. 

■'  There  are  copies  of  the  I5()7  e<lition  in  the  Cirtor-llniwn  .and  Harvard  Culliijc  lilirariis.  Thev  arc  worth 
from  .1"!  to  .C4.  Copios  of  the  I5<|S  edition  arc  in  the  Library  of  Ccmijrcss,  and  in  the  Murphy,  Ilarlow,  and 
Carter-Drown  Collections.  It  is  usu,illy  priced  atSSorSio.  This  edition  was  reissued  in  lOo^  with  a  new 
title,  and  the  omissions  of  the  leaf  of  "  opigraninia ; "  and  copies  of  this  d.ite  arc  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  tlio 
I'hil.ulclphia  Library,  and  in  the  Carter-llrown  Collection.  A  French  edition,  indndini,'  the  same  maps,  appeared 
at  Poiiay  in  1(107,  w'th  the  text  abridi;ed  in  parts  and  .added  to  in  others.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Carter-liniwn 
iCiifn/i'i;nf,'\\.  50)  Collection.  The  maps  were  also  reproduced,  with  four  others  not  American,  in  the  ifui 
edition  of  Doiiay,  of  which  the  Library  of  Congress,  Harvard  Colloi;e,  and  the  Carter-Iiniwn  Collections  have 
copies.  The  AmerUa,  sive  nmus  orHs  of  Metelhis,  published  at  I'olo^nc  in  ifroo.  has  twcntv  maps,  which  are 
reduce<l  copies  with  little  change  from  WytHiet.  (Rich,  1S32,  no.  90;  Sabin,  Dictionary,  xii.  4.S,i;o).  Harvard 
College  Library  has  a  copy  of  Metelhis, 

'  I'art  of  this  f.anioiis  map  is  given  on  p.  373.  See  Kaemdonck's  Afinator,  pp.  114-13S,  240.  The  s,amc 
map  was  rcpro<Uiccd  on  a  different  projection  by  Rumold  Mercator  in  15S;,  and  by  Corneille  dc  Jode  in  15S0; 
and  Ciuillanme  Jannsoniiu  imitated  it  in  idofi,  and  this  in  turn  was  imitated  by  Kacrius.  Girolamo  Poro  repro- 
duced it  at  Venice  on  a  reduced  scale  in  i  ^96. 

(iernian  and  F-'nglish  writers  have  disputed  over  the  claim  for  the  invention  of  what  is  known  as  Mercator's 
projection.  The  f.icts  seem  to  lie  that  Mercator  conceived  the  principle,  but  did  not  .iccnratcly  work  out  1  j 
formula  for  parallelizing  the  meridians  and  for  spreading  the  parallels  of  latitude.  Mead,  on  Tlw  Coiistruc/ion 
of  Afii/'S  (1717),  charged  Mercator  with  having  stolen  the  idea  from  Edward  Wright,  who  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish an  engraved  map  on  this  system  in  his  Certaine  Errors  of  Navigation,  London,  1500.  It  seems,  however, 
clear  that  Wright  perfected  the  formula,  and  only  claimed  to  have  improved,  not  to  have  invented,  the  projec- 
tion.    Raemdonck  (p.  120)  gives  full  references. 

VOL.    IV. — 47. 
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after  giving  his  attention  to  a  closer  study  of 
Ptolemy  and  to  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  geography,  with  a  revision 
of  Agathodacmon's  charts,  but  without  any  at- 
tempt to  make  them  conform  to  the  newer  knowl- 
edge, he  set  about  the  compilation  of  a  modern 
geographical  (7./i;j  (ap- 
plying this  word  for 
the  first  time  to  such 
a  collection,  though 
modern  usage  has 
somewhat  narrowed 
the  meaning  as  he  :ip- 
plicd  it) :  and  lu-  liad 
published  two  parts 
of  it,  when  he  died, 
in  December,  i  594,  — 
the  second  part  hav- 
ing appeared  at  I)u- 
islnirg  in  15S5,  and 
the  third  in  1590. 
Shortly  after  his 
death,  a  son,  Ruuiold 
Mercator,  published 
in  [595,  at  Dusseldorf, 
part  i.,  and  prefixed 
to  it  a  Latin  biogra- 
phy of  his  father,  by 
Walter  G  h  y  m  m, 
which  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  our 
knowledge  of  his  ca- 
reer.' The  son  Ru- 
mold  died  in  1600, 
and  in  1602,  at  the 
expense  of  the  estate, 
the  three  parts  of  the 
/1//(is  were  united  and 
|)ul)lished  together, 
making  what  is  prop- 
erly the  earliest  edi- 
tion of  the  so-called 
Meraitor  Al!iis.  It 
had  one  hundred  and 
eleven  maps  and  a 
I,atin  text.  It  is  very 
rare,  for  Raemdonck 


says  he  has  met  with  but  two  copies  of  it.  Up 
to  this  time  it  had  contained  no  American  maps. 
A  map  of  America,  as  one  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  was  called  for  in  part  iii. ;  but 
Raemdonck  (p.  257)  says  he  has  never  seen  a 
copy  of  that  part  which  has  it. 
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Gcuoi'Su^  yficxccOxi't. . 


1  Dr.  I.  van  Kaenidonck  published  Gerard  Mrrrntor,  sij  F..-  el  ses  CEir.rts.  in  1S60 :  a  paper  in  the  nature 
of  a  supplement  by  liini,  "  Relations  ciinuiierciales  cntre  derard  Mercator  et  L'hristophe  Pl.Tutin  a  .\nvers,"  w.is 
published  in  the  liii/l.  ile  In  Soe.  geoi;:  i/'Aireers.  iv.  52;.  There  is  a  succinct  account  of  Mercator  by  Kliab 
!■".  Hall  published  in  tW  fliiUe/iii  (1S7S.no.  4)  of  the  .Xmeric.in  ( icn;;raphical  ."Society.  Raemdoncli  (p.  312I 
has  shown  tli.it  the  old  belief  in  the  Latiniz;i..in  of  Koopnian.  or  Kaufmann.  as  the  ori:;inal  name  of  Merntor, 
is  an  error,  — his  family  name  havini;  been  Crcuier,  which  in  Fleuiish  sii;nilicd  the  German  Kaufmann  and  the 
Latin  Mercator.     Raemdonck  also  shows  th.at  Mercator  was  Ixirn  in  tlie  l'.iys  <le  W.ias.  March  5,  1512. 

-  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  c  it  in  Lorenzo  Crasso's  F.li'gii  if  f/itomiiii  letterati,  Venice,  loi/).  TIutc's  a  por- 
trait of  him  at  sixty-two  in  die  i^S4  cditicm  of  Ptolemy,  the  second  of  Mcrcator's  own  cditin;;.  It  is  engraved 
bv  Francis  HonKcnberg.  The  engravinj;  in  the  ifii^  edition  of  Mercator's  Athtf  represents  Mercator  and 
llondius  seated  at  a  t.able,  and  is  colored.  There  is  said  to  be  .in  emjravini;  in  the  i'>i.S  edition  of  I'toleiny, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  the  Harvard  College  copy.  Cf.  fac-similes  of  old  prints  in  Raemdonck's  Aferealor,  in  C.  I'. 
Daly's  address  on  T/ie  h.arly  HisU)ry  of  Cartof^reifliy.  and  in  Serihners  Monthly,  ii.  464.  There  is  another 
portrait  of  Mercator  in  J.  V.  Foppeis'  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  Bruxcllcs,  i;39. 
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Mercator's    maps   were   followed,    however,  ican  maps ;  and  such  were  also  contained  in  the 

pretty  closely  in  Mathias  Quad's  or  Quadus's  Latin   version    called    Fiisciculns   geographicus, 

Geographisch  /fandtlmc/i}  Cologne,  i6oo,  which  Cologne,  1608,  etc. 

contained  a  map  of  the  world  and  another  of  In  1604  Mercator's  plates  fell  by  purchase  into 

North  America,  with  some  other  special  Amer-  the  possession  of  Jodocus  llondius,-  of  Amster- 


J^^'  d)6&&. 


1  Leclerc,  5;'^/. /Iw^r.,  no.  2,gii  (45  francs). 

2  Cf.  I.  C.  Iselin,  in  HistoriscliGeographischet  Lexicon,  liasel,  1726,  2d  part. 

'  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  an  engra\ing  in  J.  F.  i"oppens's  Biblwthcca  Belgica,  1739,  vol.  i.  p,  3,    There  is 
another  engraving  in  Lorenzo  Crasso's  Ekgii  d'huomini  letterati,  Venice,  i'66. 
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(lam,  who  got  out  a  new  edition  in  1606,'  to  which 
he  atlded  fifty  mai)s,  including  a  few  American 
ones ;  and  thus  began  what  is  known  as  the  //<>«- 
liiiis-Meriiilitr  A/liis.  The  text  was  fnrnishetl  by 
Montaiius,-'  and  the  new  maps  were  engraved  by 
I'etrus  K.-erius,  who  also  prepared  for  lloiidius 
the  A.'/its  minor  Gcrardi  A/,->riitoris  in  ifxD;.-' 

After  the  death  of  Jodocus  llondius,  Feb.  16, 
l6ri,  Ikinrich  Hondius(b.  1580;  d.  1644)  and  Jo- 
hannes J  annsonius  (d.  1666)  completed  \\\c  At/us ; 
and  what  is  known  as  the  fourth  edition  (1613) 
contains  portraits  of  Mercator  and  tlie  elder 
Ilondius.  In  this  there  were  ten  American  maps, 
and  for  several  editions  subsequently  there  were 
105  of  Mercator's  maps  and  ji  of  Ilondius'. 
Such  seemingly  was  the  make-up  of  ;he  seventh 
edition  in  1619  (thougli  called  fourth  on  the 
title)  ;  but  there  is  much  arbitrarv  mingling  of 
the  maps  observable  in  many  copies  of  these 
early  editions. 

The  same  Latin  tc.\t  and  its  translations 
appeared  in  the  several  editions  down  to  1630, 
when  w hat  is  called  sometimes  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion appeared  with  163  maps  (105  bv  Mercator, 
58  by  Ilondius)  ;  but  I  have  noted  copies  with 
184  maps,  of  which  ten  are  American,  and  a 
copy  dated  1632,  with  17S  maps.  Raemdonck 
does  not  venture  to  enumerate  all  the  Latin 
editions  of  Ilondius  and  Jannsonius ;  but  he 
mentions  those  of  1612,  1613,  161C,  1623,  162-, 
162S,  1630,  1631. 

In  1633  a  marked  change  was  made  in  the  Mt-r- 
aitor- Ilondius  Atlas.  There  was  a  new  Latin  te.xt, 
and  it  was  noiv  called  the  Atlas  iioziis,  and  made 
two  volumes,  containing  238  newly  engra>ed 
maps  (only  S7  of  Mercator's  remaining,  wliile 
Hondius  added  151,  including  10  new  maps  of 
America).  The  French  text  was  issued  the  same 
year,  but  it  added  details  not  in  the  Latin,  and 
in  the  general   description  of  America  is  quite 


different.'  The  German  text  also  appeared  in 
1633;  but  it  had  —  at  least  in  the  copy  we  have 
noted  —  only  160  maps,  and  of  these  6  were 
American.  The  Dutch  text  is  dated  usually  in 
1634. 

In  1635  the  English  text  ajipeared  with  the 
following  title:  llistoria  Afiiiuli ;  or,  Mcnalor's 
Atlas.  .  .  .  I.attlv  rectijictl  in  Jircrs  platis,  and 
also  hcaiitificd  and  enlarged  -oitli  imu  ina/>/'i-s  aim 
tables  by  the  studious  industry  of  ludocus  //ouily. 
Eni^lisheU  by  \V.  .S'.,  London;''  and  of  this  there 
was  a  secontl  edition  in  1637.  Tlie  only  map 
showing  New  France  is  a  general  one  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  no  improvement  upon  that  of  tlie 
161 3  edilion. 

The  ICnglish  market  was  also  supplied  with 
another  linglish  version,  published  much  more 
suniptuouslv,  in  two  large  folios,  at  .\msterdam 
in  1636,  with  the  title,  Atlas ;  or,  a  Geoqra/'liiial 
Descrif'tion  ofthc  Kii^ions  .  .  .  of  the  World,  repre- 
si-ntid  bv  .\\-iu  and  JCxact  Maps.  Translated  by 
Ifenrv  lle.xham.  Printed  at  Amsterdam  I'y  Henry 
f/ondius  and  John  Johnson.''  The  American 
maps  are  in  the  second  volume,  where  the  ma|) 
of  the  two  Americas  is  much  like  the  world  map 
in  vol.  i.  There  is  n.;  part  of  \cw  France  shown 
in  the  special  iriaps,  except  in  that  of  "  Nova  Ang- 
lia.  Novum  Helgium,  et  Virginia,"  where  King 
west  of  the  Lac  des  Iro<iuois  (Ontario)  is  a  single 
and  larger  "  Orand  lac." 

A  still  further  enlargement  of  the  Mercat'H- 
Hondius  Atlas  no^'us  took  place  in  1638,  when 
it  appeared  m  three  imperial  folio  volumes,  with 
31S  maps,  17  of  which  are  special  maps  of 
.Vmerica."  It  was  now  more  commonly  known 
as  Jannson's  Atlas,  —  this  publisher  being  a  son- 
in-law  of  Jodocus  Ilondius,  —  and  it  went  on 
increasing  till  it  grew  to  eight  volumes,  to  which 
were  added  a  volume  "Orbis  Maritimus"  (1657), 
a  second  on  the  ancient  world,  a  celestial  atlas 
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1  .Sabin,  vol.  xii.  no.  47,882.  Leiewel,  Giog.  du  Moycn  Age,  dcspairi-d  of  setting  right  the  order  of  the 
various  editions  of  Hondius-Mercator :  but  Kaenidonck,  Aferui/or,  p.  260,  thinks  he  has  determined  their 
sequence ;  and  upon  Raemdonck  we  have  in  part  depended  in  this  account.  Raemdonck  mentions  the  copies 
in  Kuropean  libraries.  The  1607  ctlition  was  translated  into  French  by  I'opelliniere,  the  author  of  Les  irois 
Mondes ;  and  other  French  editions  were  issued  in  1613,  1619,  1028,  1630,  1633,  1635.  Cf.  Quetelet,  Hisloire 
des  .Scicnees,  inathimatique  et  physique  ehez  les  Beiges,  p.  1 16. 

-  Known  in  his  vernacular  as  Pierre  van  den  Bergh.     He  had  married  the  sister  of  Jodocus  Hondius. 

'^  This  had  i;^  plates,  but  none  touching  New  France,  except  the  map  of  the  world.  The  same,  with  (ier- 
man  text,  ajipcared  in  1C109.  .\bout  twenty  editions  appeared  in  various  languages;  but  th.it  of  1627-1628 
showed  140  newly  engraved  maps,  of  which  there  were  later  Dutch  (1630)  and  Latin  (1634)  editions.  In  1651, 
this  Atlas  minor  was  increased  to  two  volumes,  with  211  maps,  having  71  (including  five  new  maps  of  South 
-American  regions)  additional  maps  to  the  140  of  the  1627-162S  editicm.  Cf.  R,aemdonck,  J/i vvn/iir;  Carter- 
Brirwn  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  no.  1,634;  and  Sabin,  vol.  xii.  nos.  47,S.S7  and  47,888. 

*  In  1633-39  it  had  the  title.  Atlas :  ou,  Representation  du  Afonde,  in  three  volumes;  Sabin,  vol.  xii.  no. 
47,884. 

^  The  English  editor  was  Wye  -Saltonstall.  There  are  copies  in  Harvard  College  Library  and  in  Vir. 
Deane's,  and  the  Cartcr-Iirown  Collection  (Catalogue,  ii.  430;  cf.  .'^abin.  Dictionary,  vol.  xii.  no.  47,885.  The 
second  edition  in  some  copies  has  Ralph  Hall's  very  rare  map  of  Virginia. 

'  There  is  a  fine  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Mass.ichasetts  Historical  Society;  cf.  Sabin,  vol.  xii.  no.  47,886. 

'  It  is  usually  priced  at  from  £■;  to  £\o ;  cf  Sabin,  vol.  xii.  no.  47,883.  Raemdonck,  Mercator,  p.  268, 
says  313  maps,  of  which  twenty  are  Mercator's,  and  these  last  were  latest  used  in  the  editions  of  1640  (?)  and  1664. 
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for  a  third,  anil  an  "  Atlas  Contractus,"  or  rhumS,     business  fell  to  Covens  and  Mortier,  the  inscriiv 
for  the  fourth  ;  making  twelve  in  all.'  tions  wcie  again  altered.'' 


I  V'  I    ■» 


Babin,  vol.  xii.  no. 


A'  this  time  there  was  a  rival  in  the  Atlas  of 
Blaeu,  of  which  the  reader  will  lind  an  account 
in  chapter  i.\.  of  the  present  volume,  to  he  su]!- 
plemented  hy  the  present  brief  statement. 

Willem  Jannson  IMaeu  was  born  in  1571, 
and  died  in  163S,  and,  with  his  sons  Jean  and 
Cornells,  devoted  liiinself  with  untiring  assidu- 
ity to  his  art.  In  1647  the  number  ot  their  maps 
reached  one  hundred.  In  i(>55  their  Atlns  had 
reached  t;i.\  volumes,  and  contained  372  maps. 
In  this  year  (1655)  the  lilaeu  establishment  issued 
seiiarately  the  .Xmeiican  ma|),  .tnnriac  ittnu 
'J'it/>iilii,\\'n]\  nine  views  of  towns  and  representa- 
tions of  nrtive  costumes,  accomi)anied  bv  four 
pa^es  of  te.\t.  The  Latin  edition  of  1662-63, 
At/as  :<iujoi-,  sh'c  cosmof^raphia  Bhnumn,  had  586 
maps,  cf  which  the  collection  in  the  Carter- 
Brmvii  CdliilKjJiie  (ii.  900)  shows  23  in  vol.  .\i.  to 
belong  to  .Vmerica.- 

The  Hlaeu  establishment  was  burned  in  1672, 
and  most  of  the  plates  were  lost.  Those  which 
were  saved  passed  into  the  hands  of  Frederic 
de  Witt,  who  put  his  name  on  them,  and  they 
continued  to  be  issued  thus  inscribed  in  the 
Bliieu  Atlas  of  1685,  etc. ;  and  when  De  Witt's 


A  French  atlas  began  a  little  later  to  attract 
attention,  and  ultimately  made  the  name  of  its 
maker  famous  in  cartographic  annals.  It  was 
begun  in  1646  by  .Nicolas  Sanson  d'.\bbeville, 
who  in  1647  was  appointed  Royal  (ieographer 
of  France,  and  held  that  otiice  till  his  death. ^ 
The  volume  of  his, ///cj,  containing  fifte-  n  .Ameri- 
can maps,  and  entitled  I.Wmhiijiic,  en  ^liisiciir.' 
Cartti  iioiiTcllvs  ct  iwactts,  was  published  bv  the 
author  in  I'aris  without  date,  but  probably  in 
1656,  though  some  copies  are  (.lated  in  1657, 
165S,  and   1662.5 

The  elder  Sanson,  having  been  born  in  1600, 
died  in  1667,  leaving  about  four  hundred  platen  to 
iiis  sons,  w  ho  kept  up  the  name."  and  their  stock 
subseipiently  fell  to  Robert  Vaugondy,  who  h;:s 
given  a  notice  of  the  Sansons  in  his  Kssa/  siir 
rHist.de la  (/('(^^..ashasLenglet  Dufresnoy  in  his 
Mcthodc  /•our  ctitdicr  la  Ghh;rapliic? 

A  new  Dutch  atlas,  that  of  X.  Visscher,  called 
Atlas  minor,  sivc  Gcoi^ra/hia  compiiidiosa,  aj)- 
l)eared  at  Amsterdam  about  1670.  It  contained 
tweniy-si.x  maps,  and  had  three  .Vmerican  majjs  ; 
but  the  number  was  increased  in  later  editions.* 
In  i6Soit  appeared  in  two  volumes  w-ith  195  maps, 


1  Leiewel,  Epilogue,  p.  222.  Lelewel,  a  I'ob,  passed  a  luii.;  exile  at  Brussels,  where  lie  published,  in  1S52, 
his  Gcoi;.  du  Moyen  Age.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1S62;  and  the  people  of  Urussels  conimeniorated  him  by  an 
inscription  on  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 

-  Tliere  is  also  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  Librar)'. 

8  Cf.  Lelewel,  Epilogue,  p.  222.  Covens  and  Mortier  were  the  publishers  of  what  is  known  as  the  .Mlard 
Atlases,  published  about  the  close  of  the  century. 

^  \  list  of  the  royal  Rcographers  of  France  will  often  serve  in  lixins  the  dates  of  the  many  undated  maps  of 
this  period.     Such  a  list  is  given  from  1560 in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soi.giog. d'Anvers,  i.  477,  and  includes  — 


Le  Rouge,  1722. 

Philip  Buache  (publications,  1729-1760),  d.  1773. 

Roussel,  1730 

Hulxrt  Jaillot,  1736. 

Bernard  Jaillot,  1736. 

Robert  de  Vaugondy  (b.  16S8  ;  d.  1766),  1760. 


Nicolas  Sanson,  in  office,  1647-1667. 

P.  Duval,  1664-1667. 

Adrien  Sanson,  first  son  of  Nicolas,  1667. 

Guillaiime  Sanson,  second  son,  1667. 

Jean  B.  d'Anville  (b.  1697  ;  d.  17'*2),  171S. 

Guill.iiune  Delisle  (b.  1675  ;  d.  1726),  1718. 

Jean  de  Beaurain  (b.  1696  ;  d.  1771 ;  publications, 

1741-1756),  1721. 
A  Geographic  universelle,  avee  Carles,  was  published  under  Du  Val's  name  in   Paris  in   16S2.     Another 
French  atl.is,  A.  M.  Mallet's  Description  de  I'Univers,  Paris,  ir)S;,  in  five  volumes,  contained  6S3  maps,  of 
which   55   were  American;  and  the  century  closed  with  what  was  still  called  Sanson's  Description  dc  tout 
VUni-ccrs  en  plusieurs  Cartes,  1700,  which  had  six  maps  on  .America. 

"  Copy  in  Boston  Public  Libr.ary  (no.  2,311.68),  112  pp.,  <|.iarto,  without  date.     Cf.  L'ricocchea,  Mapoteca 
Colombiana,  no.  38;  one  of  the  Carter-Brown  copies  {Catalogue,  ii.  S28)  is  dated  1657  (.as  is  the  Harvard  College 
copy),  and  the  other,  with  twelve  maps   is  dated  1662  {Catalogue,  ii.  no.  909).      The  entire  atlas  was  called 
Cartes  generates  dc  toutes  Parties  du  Monde,  Vsxh.  165S  (Sunderland,  vol.  v.  no.  11,069). 
<i  Some  copies  are  made  up  as  covering  the  dates  1634  to  1669. 

"  Cf.  Lelewel,  Epilogue,  p.  229.  "  The  progress  of  geographical  science  long  continued  to  be  slow,"  says 
Hallam  in  his  Literature  of  Europe.  "  If  we  compare  tlie  map  of  the  world  in  165 1,  by  Nicolas  Sanson, 
esteemed  on  .all  sides  the  best  geographer  of  his  age,  with  one  by  his  son  in  1692,  the  variances  will  not  appear 
perhaps  so  considerable  as  one  might  have  expected.  .  .  .  The  Sanson  family  did  not  take  pains  enough  to  im- 
prove what  their  father  had  executed,  though  they  might  have  had  materi.al  help  from  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions which  were  now  continually  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world."  The  Sanson  plater,  continued  to  be 
used  in  Jolvannes  V.\\\\'f>  Introductio  ad  Gcographiam,  1692,  and  in  i\\z  Atlas  noureau  par  le  Sr.  Sanson  et 
H.  Jaillot,  published  in  Paris  about  the  same  year. 

"  K  list  of  the  American  maps  published  in  Holland  is  given  on  pp.  1 1 3- iiS  of  Paullus'  Orbis  ierraqueus  in 
Tabulis  dcseriftus,  published  at  Strasburg  in  1673. 
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10  of  which  were  American,  and  plates  by  Jann- 
son,  Ue  Witt,  anil  others,  were  included.  It  is 
not  easy  to  discriminate  among  various  compo- 
site atlases  of  this  period,  the  chief  cartographers 
being  made  to  contribute  to  various  imprints. 
Another  Atlas  minor,  iiiKissimas  Orhis  7\rr,trum 
Tiil'ulas  lowflcilcns,  i.-,  likewise  of  this  date  (i6So), 
and  passes  under  the  name  of  S.  Wolfgang,  with 
maps  by  Hlaeu,  Visscher,  Ue  Witt,  and  others. 
This  usually  contains  nineteen  American  ma|>s. 
Other  atlases  have  the  name  of  Fre<leric  de  Witt, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  got  possession  of  some  of 
lilaeu's  plates.  The  tirst  example  of  his  im- 
print appeared  about  1675,  at  Amsterdam,  with 
a  printed  index  calling  for  102  maps.  An- 
other edition  (?  i6,So)  is  indexed  for  160  plates, 
contained  in  two  volumes  of  map.s,  and  a  third 
of  charts.'  Another  small  (ierman  atlas,  the 
IWsUl'ung  der gaiilzt-n  IVelt,  of  J.  U.  Muller,  was 
published  at  Ulm  in  1692,  which  had  eighteen 
small  American  maps ;  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  century  the  Atlas  minor  of  Allard  obtained  a 
good  po,  ularity.  The  pre-eminent  name  of  De- 
lisle,  just  becoming  known,  marked  the  ojiening 
of  a  new  era  in  cartography,  which  is  t)eyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  volume. 

Seme  notire  should  be  given  of  another  class 
of  atlases,  the  successors  of  the  portolanos  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
later  science  of  hydrography.  In  these  the  Dutch 
were  conspicjous;  and  many  of  their  b  ^- 
quent  charts  trace  back  to  the  larger /ij/ri?,.  A 
the  North  Atl.intic  which  Jacob  .Vertz  Colom 
published  at  Amsterdam  about  iCjo.'^  Among 
the  earliest  of  the  regular  Zee-Atlases  was  that  of 
Theunis  Jacobsz,  published  in  .Amsterdam  about 
l6;;5,  which  has  a  chart  showing  the  .\merican 
coast-line  from  Nova  Francia  to  Virginia.  Of 
large  importance  in  this  direction  was  the  Ar- 
cana del  Mare  of  Robert  Dudley,  issued  at  Flor- 
ence in  1646-1647,  of  which  mention  has  Ijeen 
made  in  other  chapters  in  this  and  in  the  preced- 
ing volume.  Another  of  the  Amsterdam  Coloms 
—  Arnold  Colom  —  publisher'  "-is  Zee-At/,is alyijut 
1650,  which  contains  six  American  coast-charts, 
and  sometimes  appears  with  a  Latin  title,  Ora 
maritima  Or/as  uni-ersi.  and  is  of  interest  in  the 
historical  study  of  our  .American  coast-lines, 
improving  as  he  does  the  preceding  work  of 
Jacobsz.  Later  editions  of  Colom,  dating  the 
charts,  appeared  in  1656  and  i66j.'  Of  alxiut 
this  same  date  (1654)    is  a  pascaart,  published 


at  Amsterdam,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
joint  business  project  of  Frederic  de  Witt,  .\\\- 
thony  and  Theunis  Jacobsz,  and  Oulielmus 
Blacu.  The  world-map  in  it  is  dated  165J,  and 
is  doubly  marked  "  C.  J.  Visscher  "  (Clacs  Jann- 
.son  Visschcr)  and  '"  Autorc  \.  J.  I'iscator " 
(Nicolas  Joanides),  as  the  I.;itin  equivalent  of 
the  same  person.  It  shows  the  .Atlantic  coast 
from  Labrador  to  Brazil.  The  first  edition  of 
Hendrick  Doncker's  Zee-Alias  o/te  IVater- 
IVaereld  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1659,  and 
is  particularly  useful  for  the  .American  coasts. 
New  maps  were  added  to  it  in  the  edition  of 
1666 ;  but  the  Nieuwe  Groote  vermeerderde  Zee- 
Atlas  of  1676,  though  still  called  Doncker's,  is 
based  on  Colom,  and  has  Colom's  six  American 
charts.  Additional  .American  and  other  charts 
were  added  to  the  1697  edition  ;  while  a  set  of 
.still  larger  charts  constitute  Doncker's  Nieuvs 
Groct  Zeekaert-boek  of  17 12.* 

The  Zee-Atlas  of  Van  Loon,  with  its  forty-five 
dcuble  charts,  appeared  in  1661.*  It  is  in  parts 
reproduced  from  Blaeu,  De  Laet,  and  Jannson. 
Its  numbers  46  and  47  show  the  coast  from  New- 
foundland southwards.  P.  Goos,  in  his  Liclit- 
tnde  Colomme,  Amsterdam,  1657,  had  touched 
the  .Arctic  coasts  of  America;  but  in  his  Zee- 
Atlas  of  1666  he  gave  in  excellent  manner  eleven 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  both  .Americas,  out  of  the 
forty-one  charts  in  all.  These  were  all  repeated 
in  the  edition  of  1668-1669,  ^"d  in  the  French 
edition.  Atlas  de  la  .Ver,  1673.  Other  Dutch 
editions,  with  some  cl._nges,  followed  in  1675  3"^ 
1676.  It  was  issued  with  an  English  text  at 
Amsic'dam  in  1670. 

Frederic  de  Witt,  who  had  earlier  appended 
to  his  Atlas  a  section  of  maritime  charts,  pub- 
lished his  Zee-Atlas  in  1675,  which  contained 
twenty-seven  charts,  eight  of  which  were  Ameri- 
can ;  and  in  1676  .Arent  Roggeveen  issued  his 
well-known  navigator's  chart-book,  which  in  Kng- 
lish  is  known  as  T/ie  Buriiitu;  Fen  (1676),  and 
which  also  has  a  Spanish  dress  (16S0).  It  gives  in 
successive  charts  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the 
two  .Americas,  on  a  large  scale.  Johann  van 
Keulen,  who  had  published  .".  chart  of  the  coast 
from  Nantucket  to  Trinidad  in  1680,  issued  a 
Zee-Atlas  in  16S2-16S7,  based  in  ])art  upon  Van 
Loon,  enlarging  it  in  successive  issues,  so  that 
in  the  edition  of  1694  it  had  146  charts,  of  which 
38  were  .American.  .A  later  edition  in  1734 
contained  iz  large  folded  charts  of  .American 
coasts.* 


1  Muller,  Books  on  America,  1S77,  shows  huw  copies  of  all  these  atlases  are  often  extended  by  additional 
plates. 

2  Muller,  Books  on  America,  1S77,  no.  89. 

3  .Muller,  Books  on  America,  1877,  no.  701  :  Asher's  Essay,  etc. :  Sahin,  Dictionary,  vcl.  iv.  no.  14,548. 
■•  Cf.  Muller,  Books  on  America,  1877,  nos.  957,  etc.,  and  Asher's  Essay. 

5  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  these  Zee-Atlases,  and  is  worth  £i  to  ;^io ;  there  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College 
Library. 

<»  Muller,  Books  on  America,  1877,  no.  1,667,  etc. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  century  wc  come  to  Keptunc  Fraiifah  was  issued   in  1700  did  any 

the  earliest  of  the  French  .Marine  atlases,  the  charts  of  American  coasts  make  pait  of  it.    This 

.\'(//««('  Franfiiis,  which  Jaillot  published  in  its  contained  eleven  on  .Xnierica,  professing  to  be 

enlarged  form  in   lOyj;  but  not  till  a  Siiili;  Jii  based  on  Sanson's  drafts. 


THE    MAPS    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY, 

SHOWING  CANADA. 

BV   THE  EDITOR. 

IDeMiled  m.ipsof  the  Upper  Lakes  .ind  tlie  Mississippi  Hasiii,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  Hennepir,  thoiiqh  con- 
nected wiih  this  pcricKl,  .irc  nude  ilie  subject  ul  separate  treatment  elsewhere  in  ilic  present  volume.  Tlie  general  aliases 
are  treated  in  the  next  preceding  ixiges.) 
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IX  the  notes  at  the  end  of  chapter  it.  we  fol-    saw  in  the  map  of   ^[olincaux  (1600)  an  iiuli- 
lowiil  tho  lartoL^raphv  of  Xew  Fratice  down     cation  of  a  great  inland  se.i,  as  the  prototype  of 
to  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Wc     the  Great  Lakes;  but  the  general  belief  of  the 


I  The  key  is  as  follows: 
I.  Discovered    by 


2. 


'4' 
'5- 


Cabot, 
liacalaos. 
\.  C  lionavista. 
\.  C.  Raso. 
5.  t;.  lirittiin. 
6    I.  Sables. 

7.  I.  S.  John. 

8.  Claudia. 

9.  Comokec, 

10.  C.  Chcsepick. 

11.  llotorait. 

12.  I.a  Hernuidas. 
\\.  liahama. 

I.a  Florida. 
The   Gulfe    of 
Mexico. 
iTi.  Virginia. 
17.  The    I.acke    of 
Tadenac,    the 
bounds  where- 
o  f    are    u  n- 
kncnvne. 
iS.  Canada. 
II).   Ilochelaj^iie. 
Kxcept  for  tlie  sti]> 
po'      inlatid  sea,  much 
the  i-ame  configuration 
of  Nova  Fr.incia  is  giv- 
en in  the  map  of  .lot 
far  front  this  date  which 
llondius  m.idc  to  illus- 
trate  Drake's  vopge, 
and  of  which  a  facsiin- 

ile  is  given  in  the  HaUluyt  Society's  °dition  of  The  World  Encompassed.  The  same  general  character  belongs 
to  the  llondius  map  in  the  1613  edition  of  Mercator;  while  in  the  same  book  the  Orliis  Tcrrx  compendiosa 
Descriplh  is  very  nearly  of  the  original  Mercator  and  Ortelltts  type,  which  Is  ■  'so  closely  followed  in  a  second 
maji,  Amiiica,  sivc  India  nova,  per  Aficha:lem  Mercatorcm.  Another  map  of  the  same  date  is  in  Megiser's 
Septentrio  Novantiqutts,  Leipsic,  161 1. 
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period,  just  as  Champlain  wa*  cnterini;  on  his 
(lisKivcrics,  is  well  *hi)wn  in  the  map,  "  .\mcr» 
til',  >ivc  Novi  Orbis  nova  l>c-criplio,"  which 
apptaidl  in  Hiitiro's  Kilacioms  unntruUs,  pulv 
lislii'd  at  ValLidolid  in  1603.' 

The  Spani^h  anil  the  Dutch  only  repeated, 
but  hardly  with  as  much  precision,  what  the  map 
in  Ilotero  had  shuwn;-  and  we  unly  get  ap- 
liroxuiiate  t.\actne>s  when  we  ime  to  the  map 
of  Ixscarbot  in  1(09,  of  which  sections  are 
given  in  the  present  and  m  other  chapters.* 
Chauiplain's  first  map  was  made  in  161  j,  and 
his  second  in  1613,'  both  of  which  appeared  m 
Les  Voyages  iIh  Sictir  di-  CAamfljin,  I'aris,  1613. 
lietween  the  issue  of  theso  :6i;  and  1613  maps 
of  Cliamplain  and  his  greater  one  in  163J,  the 
cartography  of  New  France  is  illustrated  by 
several  conspicuous  maps.  Thos.  of  llondius 
arid  Mcrcator,  so  calleil,  oi  the  same  year  were 
of  course  miaffected  by  the  drafts  of  Cham- 
plain.  We  begin  to  notice  some  effects  of 
Cliamplain's  work,  however,  in  several  of  the 
Dutch  maps;  in  that  of  Jacobs/,  or  Jacobsen, 
of  iGzi,  fur  instance,  of  which  account  will  be 


found  on  another  page.*  Maps  by  Jodocus 
llondius  and  lllaeu  rcprcsLiit  a  mnnbcr  of 
streams  flowing  from  small  lakes  uniting  to 
form  the  .St.  Lawrence.  One  by  Jannson,  in 
|6;6,  nearly  rcBembles  for  the  St.  Lawrence  re- 
gion that  portion  of  a  "  new  and  accurate 
map  of  the  WDrld,  l6;6,"  which  makes  part  of 
Sptetl's  I'yvspcct  0/  titv  most  fiimoiis  J'lirts  of  the 

n'orhl. 

In  1625  the  I'ilgriincs''  of  I'urchas  introduces 
us  to  two  significant  ma|)s.  One  is  that  which 
Sir  William  .Alexander  issued  in  his  Eiuouro.ge- 
mcnt  to  Cototiics  in  1624,  and  was  reproduced  by 
I'urchas,  calling  it  "New  England,  New  Scot- 
l.-ind,aud  New  France."  The  essential  part  of  it 
is  given  in  Vol.  III.  chap.  i.\.  The  other  is  that 
called  "The  North  I'art  of  America,"  ascribed 
ti   Master  llriggs. 

In  the  original  edition  of  De  Laet's  Xieuwe 

U'erili/t,'  jmblished  in  1625,  we  have  a  map  o( 
North  .\merica;  but  in  the  1630  (Dutch)  edi- 
tion we  find  a  special  map  of  New  France, 
which  was  repeated  in  the  (Latin)  1633  edi- 
tion.    Harrisse"   is   in   error   in   assigning   the 


!■     ) 


ol.MU. 


liOTF.RO,    1603. 


J  There  Is  a  mnp  r.f  the  world  in  this  work  which  sivi-s  nuicli  the  same  delineation  to  America. 

-  Lf.  tiK-  m;ip  in  the  title  of  the  BesJiry.ii.g/u  -an  Ciiiaiiii,  .Amsterdam,  1605  (Kivcn  in  Miillcr's  Boots  on 
Amcricd.  1S72).  The  map  in  Cespedes'  Jii-j:nniento  tic  .Varigiuioii.  Madrid,  160C1,  is  of  interest  as  beinij 
one  of  the  few  early  printed  Spanish  maps.  This,  like  those  in  Medina,  floinara,  and  Ilcrrera,  is  of  a  small 
scale.  The  map  in  no  well-known  a  brK.k  as  llerrcra"s  Danifclon  Jc  las  Indias  (1601,  repeated  in  the  lorj 
edition)  is  very  va:;uely  drawn  for  the  northcastcni  part  of  America.  The  map  in  the  Dclcctio  fret:  Hiidsoni, 
published  at  .\nisterdain  in  I'li ;.  showed  as  yet  no  f,i^Tis  of  Chaniplain's  discoveries. 

^  It  is  reproduced  a-,  a  whole  in  Tross's  edition  of  Lescarbot,  Paris,  1S66  ;  in  Faillon,  Colonic  Fraiifaisc  en 
Canada,  i.  S5,  and  in  the  Pofluim  ^temcrial. 

<  Harrisse, -Viii"...-.  etc.,  nos.  ;o6,  507. 

S  See  chap.  viii. 

•  Cf.  Bibliographical  Note  in  Vol.  III.  p.  47. 

■^  See  a  biblioc^phical  note  in  the  present  volume,  chap.  viii.  Copies  of  the  1630  and  1633  editions  are  ir. 
Harvard  CoUese  and  the  Boston  Public  Libraries,  and  in  Mr.  Deane's  collection. 

f  iVolfs,  etc.,  no.  523.  Harris^  also  assies  to  i6j>S  a  map.  "  Novveau  Monde,"  by  NIcolai  du  Dauphine, 
wltich  appeared  in  the  French  translation,  if  28,  of  Medina's  L'Art  de  Naviguer,     There  is  a  mappemonde 
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first  appearance  of  this  map  ti)  the  1640  Frcncl.  It   will    lie    ub^crvcd    that   Chainplain   had 

t'l't'""'  riaihcd,  in  his  pidttiii)'  nf  the  country  east  iit' 

fhamplain's  great  map  appeared  in  his  iCjj  the   IViidbscut,  something  nmre  than  tokrable 

«;'''''"»•  aLcuraty.      I'aither  west,  prnportions  and  rela- 
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NEWFOUNliIANP,     1609.' 


H/V  Frnn^aisc  fit 


\T,  editions  are  ir. 

lai  du  Dauphine, 
s  a  mappemonde 


(if  Ilondius  bearini;  date  i6;,o,  and  his  Aiihrim  iioritcr  i/i-/iiii\i/ti  »{  i()',i.  Of  alxiut  the  same  date  is  Drr 
Givoff  .Vcioi(/  /.tc  .  .  .  I'csilnrvcii  c/oor  Jaiol'  Acrtz  Co/oin.  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  and  shows  the 
North  American  coast  from  Smith  Sound  to  Florida.  Muller,  Hooks  011  .tmeriai,  1N77,  no.  Sy,  says  it  is  "of 
the  utmost  rarity.'' 

1  Part  of  Lescarbot's  map.  Tliere  is  in  the  Kohl  Collection,  in  the  State  Dcp.irtment  at  Washington,  ».  loap 
of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  L.iwrence  River  of  about  this  date,  copied  from  one  in  the  Depot  de  !r.  M.-rine  at  Paris. 
Kohl  also  includes  a  map  by  Jo.anncs  Oliva.  copied  from  a  manuscript  portulano  auioni;  die  Kgerton  Manu- 
scripts in  the  liritish  Museum,  which  jnirports  to  have  been  made  at  Marseilles  in  .613.  Its  names  and 
lesends  .are  It.alian  and  Latin  :  .and  the  map,  while  inferior  to  llakluyt's  map,  bears  a  st.onj;  resemblance  to  it. 
It  is  much  behind  the  time,  except  as  respects  the  outline  of  .Newloundland,  which  semis  to  be  more  .accuritely 
drawn  than  before.  This  island  was  still  further  to  be  improved  in  Mason's  map  of  1626.  Oliva  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Lescarbot's  book. 
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EASTERLY    PIJKTION    OF    LHAMPI.VIN'S    i6i2    MAI'.' 


1  These  fac-simiirs  of  the  i''>i2  map  are  ina.le  from  the  Harvard  College  copy.  There  are  other  fac-similes 
in  the  Huston  and  Ouebec  editions;  and  one  hv  I'ihnski  (lilty  copies  at  40  francs)  Mas  made  in  I'aris  iji  1S7S. 
SaUn's  Dh/nniiiry.  p.  47S.  says  ;  "  The  copies  vary  in  the  maps,  Mr.  Lenox's  copy  differs  from  that  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  Sometimes  in  one  map  there  are  more  references  tlian  in  the  others,  and  the 
siielling  of  the  references  varies.  The  larc;e  map  is  usually  in  two  parts,  and  is  very  often  wanting  or  defective." 
Uarrisse,  nos.  3o()-3iS,  enumerates  the  projier  maps  of  this  1615  edition.  The  title  of  the  1013  edition  speaks 
of  this  maji  '•  La  premiere  servant  a  la  navigation,  dressee  selon  les  compas,  qui  nordestent,  sur  lesquels  les 
mariniers  na.'gent." 
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tions  were  all  wrong.  The  countrv  hotwcen  the  to  unite  with  the  more  northern  river;  and 
St.  I.awreiR.-  anil  the  Ciiilf  of  Maine  is  much  this  error  is  perpetuated  in  the  Dutih  maps 
Coo  narrow.     The    I'cnobscot  is   made    almost     published   by  Ilhieu,  and  Covens  and   Morticr 
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many  years  later.  The  placing  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  within  a  short  distance  of  Casco  Hay  was 
another  error  that  tlie  later  Dutch  cartographers 
adopted  in  one  form  or  another.  Lake  Ontario 
is  not  greatly  misshajien;  but  Erie  is  stretched 


SPEED,   1626. 

into  a  strait,  while  beyond  a  distorted  Huron 
a  "grand  lac  "  is  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  doubt 
if  Superior  or  Michigan  was  intended. 

Notwithstanding   this  pronounce  :  belief  in 


large  inland  seas,  and  the  publicition  of  tht 
belief,  the  notion  did  not  make  converts  in 
every  direction.  Two  years  later  (1634)  a  map 
of  I'etrus  K.tvius,  and  even  his  other  map, 
which  ajipcared  in  .Speed's  Prospect  of  the  most 
famous  Parts  of  the  World,  published  in  London, 
gave  no  intimation  of  Champlain's  results.  The 
same  backwardness  of  knowledge  or  apprehen- 
sion is  apparent  in  the  map  which  accom])anies 
the  .'Vnisterdam  edition  of  Linschotcn  in  1644; 
in  that  of  the  world,  dated  1651,  which  ai)i)carcd 
in  Speed's  1676  edition  ;  in  the  map  in  I'etavius's 
History  of  the  World,  London,  1659;  and  in  two 
maps  of  N.  I.  Visschcr,  both  dated  1652,  which 
make  the  .St.  Lawrence  River  rise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Colorado.  We  might  not  expect 
the  Zee- Atlas  of  Van  Loon  to  give  signs  of  the 
inland  lakes ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  map 
"  America;  nova  descriptio,"  ignoring  the  great 
interior  waters,  was  used  in  editions  of  Iley- 
lin's  Cosmoi;raphic,  in  London,  from  1669  to 
1677. 

Some  of  the  Dutch  cartographers  were  not 
so  inalcrt.  Johannes  Jannscm  in  his  America 
sefiteutrioualis,  and  even  Visscher  himself  in  his 
Nor,'issitiia  et  accuratissima  totiiis  Americtr  Dc' 
scriptio  ^we  diverse  interjiretations  to  this  idea  of 
the  inland  seas.    The  draft  in  the  Hexham  Eng- 


CJrtlill. 


HtStilSi» 


NOVA   FRANCI.\   ET   REGIONES  ADJACENTES  {De  Larf).i 


'  Cf.  another  section  of  De  Laet's  map  in  ch.ip.  viii.  De  T.aet  was  much  better  informed  than  Champlain 
regarding  the  relative  position  of  Lake  Cliamjjlain  to  New  England ;  and  he  placed  it  more  in  accordance 
with  the  English  belief,  as  expressed  by  Tliomas  Morton,  JVew  English  Canaan  (Adams's  edition,  p.  234),  wlio 
speaks  of  Lake  Champlain  as  being  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  Massachusetts  liay,  — a  distance  somewhat 
in  excess.     De  Laet's  map  is  also  given  in  Cassell's  United  States,  i.  240. 
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lish  translation  (1636)  of  tlu'  Mcrcatoi-IIondius 
atlas  is  not  mucli  nearer  that  of  CUamplain. 

Ilarrisse  {.Vo/i's,  etc., 
nos.  190,  191 )  refers  to  two 
charts  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
of  1 64 1  which  arc  pre- 
served in  Paris,  and  are 
l<nown  to  be  the  work  of 
jean  Itourdon,  who  came 
to  (Jnebec  in  1633-34. 
I'erhaps  one  of  these  is  the 
same  referred  to  liy  Kohl, 
as  dated  1635,  and  in  the 
Dipi<t  i/e  ill  Murine,  of 
which  a  co))v  is  in  the 
Kohl  Collection  in  the 
State  Department  at 
Washington.  Ilarrisse 
also  (no.  324)  refers  to  a 
Descriplioii  de  la  .VoiiTi-llc 
FiiDiti;  —  a  map  ])ublishcd 
by  Hoisseau  in  Paris  in 
1643. 

The  map  in  Dudley's 
Artiiiio  lift  Marc  (Flor- 
ence, 1647),  called  "Carta  particolai  della  terra 
nuova,  con  la  gran  Haia  ct  il  Finnic  gvande  della 
Canida:  D'  .\merica,  carta  prima,"  '  presents  a 
surprise  in  making  the  St.  Croix  River  connect 
the  l!ay  of  Fundy  with  ihe  St.  Lawrence:  and 
Dudley  seems  to  have  had  very  confused  notions 


of  the   sites  of   llochclaga  and  the  Saguenay. 
The  annexed  sketch  is  much  reduced. 


VISSCHFR. 


J.^XNSOX. 

The  same  transverse  strait  appears  in  Carte 
gt'ncra/i-  ,i,-s  Caslis  </<■  rAmeriqitc,  published  at 
Amsterdam  by  I'ovens  and  Mortier.  A  treat- 
ment of  the  geographical  problem  of  the  lakes 
which  had  more  or  less  vogue,  is  shown  in 
Gottfried's  .\V«i'  Welt,  1655,  in  a  map  called 
"  .\nicnca  noviter  delineata;"  and  this  same 
treatment  was  preserved  by  Hlaeu  so  late  as 
1685. 

A  most  decided  advance  came  with  the  map, 
Zt' O.hWij,  i'«.\<>«Tc//('/>(j«(V,  of  Xicolas. Sanson 
in  1656,-  —  a  far  better  correlation  of  the  three 
lower  lakes  than  we  had  found  in  Champlain, 
with  an  indication  of  those  farther  west."'  Con- 
temporary with  Sanson  was  the  English  geogra- 
l)her  Peter  Hevlin,  whose  map,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  betrays  ni'  knowledge  of  Cham])lain. 
His  Cosinographie  in  t-'piir  Books  appeared  in 
1657,''  and  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  book 
relates  to  .\merica,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
map  in  tpicstion.  The  contemporary  Dutch 
maps  of  Jannson,  Visscher,  and  Blaeu  deserve 
little    notice   as   contributions    to    knowledge.'' 


1  H.trrisse,  Notes,  etc.  nos.  270,  271. 

2  Ilarrisse,  no.  32;.  S.inson  had  already  published  a  map  of  North  .Vincrica  in  1(150  (H.irrisse,  no.  325'). 
As  contemporary  maps,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  map  of  Nicolosius  (Harrissu,  no.  26S) ;  and  to  one  in  Wright's 
Certain  Errors  in  Narigntioii.  Ilarrisse  (no.  336)  refers  to  a  later  maji  of  S,anson  (if/i;),  before  his  son 
published  his  revision  in   i()6o. 

8  .Similar  delineations  of  these  western  lakes  appear  on  various  maps  of  about  this  time,  including  those 
credited  to  Valck  and  1".  de  Witt,  and  others  marked  "  P.  Sclunk,  ex.."  and  "  per  Jacobum  dc  Sandrart, 
NorimlxTga',  li,  lloniann  sculpsit.''  Guillaume  Sanson  emlxKlied  the  same  representations  in  his  Amerigue 
seNentrionale  in  iWit)  (Ilarrisse,  no.  13S),  and  the  next  year  (i6;ol  they  again  appeared  on  the  map  attached  to 
\\\an\t'>.  neseriplion  of  the  IVor/it.  Still  later  they  are  found  in  \Mht'^  .Imerii/iie  se/itentrionale  (t6i)^) ;  in 
the  map  in  Campanius'  iVya  Siterige  (1702),  ami  even  so  late  as  1741  in  \'an  der  .\a's  Galerit  agreabte  liu 
Afomle. 

*  There  were  various  later  editions,  —  1662.  1674,  1(177  (with  map  dated  ifidO. 

*  Harrisse,  Notes,  etc.,  nos.  260,  272,  328  ;  L'ricoochea,  .]fa/ote<a  ColomHaiia,  no.  42,  etc. 
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EASIKKLV    PORTION   OF   CHAMI'I.VIX's   .MAI'    1 63 2.' 

^  The  (jreat  map  of  1632,  oy  Champlain,  lias  Ijecn  reproduced  full  size  in  tlic  Quclwc  edition  of  his  works,  and  also  in  the  I'mice 
Society  edition.  A  fac-siniile,  soniewiiat  r.'duced.  i^  jjiven  in  O'Callanliau's  D,hiim,iil.try  History  of  New  VorJt.;  vol.  iii.  Anotlur, 
full  size,  w.is  made  l)y  I'iliuski  in  1.S60.  and  pulilislud  by  Tross,  of  Paris  (thirty-six  copies,  and  of  date,  1S77,  fifty  copies  at  y^ 
francs).     Field  calls  it  "  imperfect."     lirunet,  however,  says  it  has  "  une  .admirable  exactitude."    The  copy  of  the  1632  edition  in  the 
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'•mm : 


DUDLEY,    1647. 

Of  the  map  of  Creuxius,  made  in  1660  and  pub-  For  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  refer, 
lished  in  1664,  a  fac-simile  of  a  part  is  annexed.^    ence  may  be  made  to  the  map  Tabula  Xinuc 

Bibliofh^qiie  Natinnale  lacks  this  map.  The  Harvard  Le  Mur  copy  has  no  map  (Field,  Indian  Bibliography^ 
no.  26S). 

Sabin  (no.  1 1,830)  says  that  the  map  here  copie<i  (the  oriRinal  of  which  is  in  the  Harvard  College  "  Collet " 
copy)  belongs  properly  to  the  copies  having  the  Le  Miir  and  Pevcstre  imprints,  and  has  the  legend,  "Faict 
Pan  1632  par  le  .'iieur  de  Champlain  :  "  while  the  proper  Collet  map  is  snialler,  and  is  inscribed,  "  Fiict  par  le 
?ieur  de  Champlain,  siiivant  les  Menioires  de  P.  dii  Val,  en  I'lslc  dii  Palais."  Thj  earliest  copy,  however,  which 
I  have  found  of  the  map  thus  referred  to  bears  date  iTifq,  and  is  called  I.e  Canada,  faict  far  le  S''  de  Cliamflaiii, 
.  .  .  suivant  Ics  Mimoires  de  P.  dti  Val.  Giografhc  du  Roy.  This  map  appeared  with  even  later  dates  (1677, 
etc.),  presening  much  of  the  ch.iracteristics  of  the  \(i\2  map,  though  stretching  the  plot  farther  west,  and  at  a 
time  when  much  better  knowledge  was  current.  Harrissc^  nos.  331,  348  ;  but  cf.  na  274.  Kohl,  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  Collcctiim,  has  one  of  date  \(\(ki. 

'  See  the  Editorial  Note  on  the  Jesuit  Relationt, 
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Franda;  of  about   1663,  given  in  the  chapter  on  great  I'oiio  on  America^   1070,  and   later  years, 

Acadic.'  i>ecms  tn  be  substantially  N.  Visscher's  map  of 

One  of  the  volumes  of  the  great  lUatu  Atlas  the  same  title,  issued  in  Amsterdam  in  the  same 

of  1662,  America,  </iiir  at  Geoi;ra('liiu-  Ulaiiana  year.'' 


Ra.iA. 


(',  '  i\ 


CARTE  GEXER.4LE  OF  COVENS  AXD  MORTIER. 


/'7r.w/«/«/(j,  very  singularly  ignored  all  that  the 
cartographers  of  New  France  had  been  long 
divulging,  and  the  same  misrepresentation  was 
persistently  employed  in  the  later  B/atii  Atlas  of 

rN„^_    C<i.n.ajd.e.n5is. 


GOTTFRIED.    1 655. 

16S;,  which  contained  in  other  American  ma))s  a 
varietv  of  notions  cquallv  erroneous,  and  which 
had  been  current  at  a  period  very  long  passed. 

The  map  in  Montanus's  Dc  Xuu:<<c  en  OnK- 
kiihlc  Witiihl,  1670.  "per  Jacobum  Meursium." 
not  the  same  as  the  "  Novissima  et  accuratissinia 
totius  Americx  Descriptio  "  of   John  Opilby's 


C? 


The  maps  of  Hennepin  (16S3-1697)  form  a 

part  of  a  s|>ecial  note  el-ewhere  in  the  present 

volume;  and  the  map  accompanying  Le  Clercq's 

Etahlissemittt  lie  la  For,  1691,  is  also  reprotluced 

in  Shea's  translation  of  that  book.-*    It 

makes  the  Mississippi  debouch  on  the 

Texas  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mc.\ico,  as 

many  of  the  maps  of  this  period  do. 

Maps  of  a  general  character,  indi- 
cating a  knowledge  of  the  interior  to- 
pography of  America,  sometimes  ex- 
p.anding,  and  not   seldom  retrograde, 
followed   rapidly  as  the  century  was 
closing,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  maps  of  Ameriijne  septeiitrio- 
iiah  ( 16O7,  1669,  1674,  16S5,  1690,  1692, 
1695),  by  the  Sanson.*,  and  the  Roman 
rei>rint  of   it  in  1677,*  as  well   as  La 
Mer  Jii  Xorl  of  I»u  Val  in  1679,^  ^a"" 
son's  Le  .Voineaii  Mexiifue,ol  the  same 
year,  which  extends  from  Montreal  to 
the  Ciulf  ; ''  the  .Vi'if/i  Ameriea  of  the 
English  geographer,  William  Berry  (16S0);''  the 
Partie  tie  la  Xoir.elle  Franee  ol  Hubert  Jaillotl 
(16S5I  :  ■  and  the  same  cartographer's  Ameriqiie 
septentrionale  of    1 694,  and  Le  Momte  of    169O; 
the     Carte    Generalle    Je    la    Kvuvelle    Franee " 
(1693)  engraved  by  Boudan;  the  Aineritpie  se/>- 
lentrionaU  of  I)e  Fer  (1C93);  the  marine  Cartes 


'  Harrissc  (no.  197)  refers  to  a  manuscript  m.ip  in  th'e  Paris  Archives  of  1665,  showing  the  coast  from 
Labrador  to  Moxico. 

-  Cf.  Stevens's  BiHioiheca  Gcographiea,  rj.  2,016. 

**  .See  chap.  vi. 

*  Harrisse,  nns.  136,  33S,  344,  ',45,  347.  356.  363,  370;  Stevens,  BiHiofhfca geografliica,fi.  236. 

6  Harrisse,  no.  349.  «  Harrisse,  no.  350.  •  Harrisse,  no.  351.  «  Harrisse,  no.  354. 

"  Ibid.,  no.  367. 
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\/'0i  fLl¥6/l 


13L.4EU,    1662    AND    1685.'' 

1  This  is  the  same  map,  whether  with  the  imprint,  "  I'aris,  chez   Pierre  Marictte,  1656,"  or  "Chez 
I'Autheur '"  in  his  America  en  (■hisiciirs  Cartes,  1657,  though  the  scale  in  the  former  is  much  larger. 
-  Cf.  a  section  in  Cassell's  United  States,  i.  312. 
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ogilby's  map,  1670. 


(1696)  of  Lc  Cordier;!  the  A',w  WC  of  Mnf's 
l)ublishecl  l)y  Edward  Wells  in  Loniijn  in  1698- 
99;  and  finall)'  the  Ameriquc  scffteutricualc  of 
Delisle.'-  The  maps  of  La  Ilontan  {i',03-i709) 
are  the  subject  of  special  treatment  in  another 
note. 

If  we  run  through  the  scries  of  mai)s  here 
sketched,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  un- 
settled notions  regarding  the  geography  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley.     Beginning  with  the  clear 

'  Harrisse,  nos,  371,  372. 
VOL.   IV.  —  50. 


intimation  by  Molineaux,  in  1600,  of  a  great 
body  of  interior  water,  which  was  the  mysteri- 
ous link  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  finding  this  idea  modified  by  Botero 
and  others,  we  see  Champlain  in  161  j  still  leav- 
ing it  vague.  The  maps  of  the  next  few  years 
paid  little  attention  to  any  features  farther  west 
than  the  limit  of  tide-water;  and  not  till  we 
reach  the  great  maj)  which  accompanied  the 
final  edition  of  Champlain's  collected  voyages 

2  Harrisse,  no.  374. 
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in  1632  do  wc  begin  tr  get  a  distorted  plot  of 
the  upper  lake-;,  Lake  Erie  being  nothing  more 
than  a  channel  of  varying  width  eoiniecting 
them  with  Lake  Huron.  The  lirst  really  ser- 
viceable delineation  of  the  great  lakes  were  the 
maps  of  Sanson  and  T)n  Creiix,  or  Creuxius, 
in  1656  and  iCOo.  Here  we  tind  I-ake  l>ie 
given  its  due  prominence;  Huron  is  unduly 
large,  but  in  its  right  position  ;  and  Michigan 
anil  Superior,  though  not  completed,  are  placed 
with  aiijiroximate  accuracy.  This  truth  of  posi- 
tion, however,  was  disregardeil  by  many  a  later 
geographer,  till  we  reach  a  tvpe  of  map,  about 
the  end  of  the  centurv,  which  is  exemiilificd  in 
that  given  bv  Campanius  in  1702. 

A  water-way  which  made  an  island  of  greater 
or  less  extent   of  the  jjeninsula  which  lies  be- 


tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  .\tlantic,  ap- 
peared lirst  in  Kxx)  on  the  ^^olineaux  map,  and 
was  repeated  by  Dudley  in  16.(7;  but  on  other 
maps  the  watersheds  were  separated  by  a  nar- 
row tract.  So  much  uncertainty  attended  this 
feature  that  the  short  portage  of  the  prevailing 
notion  was  far  from  constant  in  its  position,  and 
on  st)me  mai)s  seems  repeated  in  more  than  one 
jilace,  —  taking  now  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
nection on  the  line  of  the  St.  Croix,  or  some 
other  river  of  New  ISrunswick  ;  now  on  that  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Chaudicre  ;  again  as  if  hav- 
ing some  connection  with  Lake  Champlain,  when 
a  misconception  of  its  true  position  placed  that 
exjiansc  of  water  between  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Saco  ;  and  once  more  on  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  and   Lake  George. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

NEW  NETHERLAXD.  OR   THE   DUTCH    IN    NORTH   AMERICA 

r.v  r.i;Rrii(ii.i)  ikknow, 

A*i'r/«'r  of  tht'  UUtorual  Rt^ortis,  Slittr  of  Xt-u<  J*'r>fr. 

OAN'S  Cailylc :  "  TIiosc  Dutch  arc  a  strong  people.  They  raised  tlicir 
*^  land  out  of  a  marsh,  and  went  on  for  n  lon^  period  of  time  breeding; 
cows  and  making  cheese,  anil  mi^ht  have  j;one  on  witii  their  cows  and 
cheese  till  doomsday.  Hut  Spain  comes  over  and  says,  'We  want  you  to 
believe  in  St.  Ignatius.'  'Very  sorry,'  replied  the  Dutch,  'but  we  can't.' 
'God!  but  you  )nust'  says  Spain;  and  they  went  about  with  fjuns  and 
swords  to  make  the  Dutch  believe  in  St.  Ij^natius.  Never  made  them 
believe  in  him,  but  did  succeed  in  breakini,'  their  own  vertebral  column 
forever,  and  raising  the  Dutch  into  a  ^reat  nation." 

A  nation's  struj,f<jle  for  relif,nous  liberty  comes  upon  every  individual 
member  of  tiiat  nation  as  a  personal  matter,  as  a  battle  to  be  fought  with 
himself  and  with  the  world.  Hence  we  see  the  Dutch,  encouraged  by  the 
large  influ.v  o{  Belgians  whom  the  same  unwillingness  to  believe  in  St. 
Ignatius  had  driven  out  of  their  homes,  emerge  from  the  conflict  with  Spain, 
individually  and  as  a  nation,  more  self-reliant,  sturd}',  and  independent  than 
ever  before. 

Compelled  by  the  physical  condition  of  their  country  to  become  a  mari- 
time nation,  while  other  circumstances  directed  them  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, they  had  long  been  the  common  carriers  of  the  sea,  and  had  availed 
themselves  at  an  early  date  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Cabots,  Ver- 
razano,  and  other  adventurous  explorers  in  the  century  succeeding  the 
Voyages  of  Columbus.  They  had  studied  the  weak  points  of  that  vast 
Spanish  empire  "  where  the  sun  never  set,"  and  found  in  the  war  with 
Spain  a  good  excuse  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  send  their  ships 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanidi  main  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
their  enemies.  The  first  proposition  to  make  such  an  expedition,  submitted 
to  the  States-General  in  1581  by  an  English  sea-captain,  Beets,  and  refused 
by  them,  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  a  purely  commercial  spirit.  Gradu- 
ally the  idea  of  destroying  the  transatlantic  resources  of  Spain,  and  thereby 
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compcllin^r  her  to  submit  U)  tlic  Diitcli  coiulitiDiis  of  peace  and  to  the 
evacuation  of  Hel|,Mun»,  caused  the  formation  of  a  West  India  company, 
wljich,  authorized  to  trade  with  and  fi>;lit  the  Spaniards  in  American  waters, 
appears  in  tlie  li^lu  of  a  nucess.iry  political  measure,  without,  liowever, 
throwing  in  tlie  backyrouml  the  necessity  of  huihng  a  sliorter  route  to 
tlic    Ilast    Inilics.' 

Althou^^h  the  sclieme  to  form  a  West  Indi.i  company  was  first  broiched 
in  159J  by  Wi  ham  L'ssehnx,  an  exiled  Antwerp  merchant,  it  was  many  \ears 
before  it  could  be  carried  jut.  The  lon^in^;  for  a  share  in  the  riches  of  the 
New  World  conduced  in  the  mean  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  (Ireen- 
kmd  Company  "  about  1596,  and  the  pretended  search  by  its  ships  for  a 
northwest  passa^^e  leil  to  a  supposed  first  discovery  of  the  ilutlson  River,  if 
we  may  rely  upon  an  unsupported  statement  made  by  officers  of  the  West 
India  Company  in  an  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  Assend)lj-  of  the  Nineteen 
in  1^)44.  iVccordiu}^  to  this  document,  ships  of  the  drecnlanil  Company  had 
entereil  the  North  and  Delaware  rivers  in  I  5<>S ;  their  crews  had  landed  in 
both  places,  and  had  built  small  forts  to  protect  them  ajjainst  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  and  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

Of  the  next  adventurer  who  sailed  through  the  Narrows  we  know  more, 
and  of  his  disco\eries  we  lia\e  ilocumeiitarj'  eviilence.  A  compan)'  of 
Kn^dish  merchants  had  or^^anized  to  trade  to  America  in  the  first  years  of 
the  se\enteenth  centur\-.  I'heir  tirst  adventures,  ilirected  to  Ciuiana  and 
\'irijinia,  were  not  successful,-  yet  ^'ave  a  new  impetus  to  the  scheme  ori^i- 
nall)'  conceived  by  Usselinx.  A  plan  for  the  or^'.uii/.ation  of  a  West  India 
compan)'  was  drawn  up  in  1606,  acconlin^  to  the  exileil  Helj^ian's  iileas. 
The  companj'  was  to  be  in  existence  tliirt)-six  jears,  to  receive  during  the 
first  six  )ears  assistance  from  all  the  L'niteil  Provinces,  and  to  be  managed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  I^ast  India  Company.  I'olitical  considerations 
on  one  side  and  ri\alrj'  between  the  Provinces  on  the  other  prevented  the 
consummation  of  this  project.  A  peace  or  truce  with  Spain  was  about  to 
be  net;()tiated,  and  Olileiibarnevelt,  then  Advocate  of  Holland  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  members  of  the  peace  party,  foresaw 
that  the  or<^anization  of  a  West  India  company  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obtainini;  most  of  its  profits  b\'  preying  on  Spanish  commerce  in  American 
waters  would  only  prolong  the  war.  Probably  he  saw  still  farther.  Csse- 
linx's  plan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  compel  S])ain  bj'  these  means  to  evacu- 
ate Belj^ium,  and  thus  ^Wc  her  exiled  sons  a  chance  to  return  to  their 
old  homes.  A  wholesale  departure  of  the  shrewd,  industrious,  and  skilled 
Beli^ians  would  have  dei)rived  Holland  of  her  political  pre-eminence  and 
have  left  her  an  obscure  and  isolated  province.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
province  and  each  seaport  di-sired  a  share  in  the  equippinj:;  of  the  fleet  des- 
tined to  sail  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed  company,  and  as  no  province 

'  I   am  inclined  Id  consider  this   dtsirc   of     the  Spanish  concpiests,  and  shall  give  my  reasons 
finding  a  new  and   shorter   passage   to   Cathay     in  the  proper  place, 
a  flimsy  excuse  for  premeditated  descents  upon  ■'  |See  Vol.  III.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  —  Ed.| 
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wa«  willing  to  all<i\v  a  riv.il  to  liavc  what  sin-  coiilcl  not  liavc,  tlu'  project 
Itself  between  t.iese  tw<i  cxtriims  of  the  opposing,'  parties  came  to  no^l^{ht. 
It  was  only  w'lcil  Oitlenbariuvelt,  acciiseil  of  hi^jli  treason,  iiatl  been  l()(l^;L■ll 
in  prison,  an'  I'm  renewal  of  the  war  with  Spain  had  been  coinniemletl  to 
the  public,  th.it  t  \v  scheme  was  taken  up  a^^ai^.  in  1618. 

Private  ships,  s.iilin^'  from  Dutch  ports,  hail  not  been  idle  in  the  njean 
time;  in  \()0/  we  iie.ir  t)f  them  lu  C.uiail.i  trading;  for  fins,  and  in  i'joj  an 
Ivn^lish  mariner.  Henry  Hudson,  who  h.id  made  several  voyages  for  the 
I-nnlish  company  already  mentioned,  offered  his  services  to  the  Kast  Indi.i 
Company  to  search  for  the  passa^,'e  to  India  b\-  the  north. 

L'nder  the  auspices  of  the  Amstenl.im  ch.imber  of  this  com|)any 
Hudson  left  the  Texel  in  the  yacht  "Half  Moon"  April  4,  1609.  His 
failures  in  the  years  1O07  and  ifioS,  while  in  the  employ  t)f  the  ICn^jlish 
com|)an_\',  had  discouraged  neither  him  nor  his  new  employers;  but  soon 
ice  anti  fo^s  compel  him.  so  we  .ire  told,  to  abandon  his  original  plan  to  go 
to  the  I'.ast  Indies  by  a  |)ossible  northeast  passage,  and  he  proposes  to  his 
crew  a  search  for  .1  northwest  passage  along  the  American  coast,  at  about 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  A  contemporary  writer  states:  "  This  idea  had 
been  suggested  to  Hudson  by  some  letters  and  maps  which  his  frieml 
Captain  Smith  had  sent  him  from  Virginia,  and  by  which  he  informeil  him 
that  there  was  a  sea  leailing  into  the  Western  Ocean  by  the  north  of  Vir- 
ginia." So  westward  Huilson  turns  the  bow  of  his  ship,  to  make  a  first  land- 
fall on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  a  second  at  I'enobscot  Hay,  and  a  third 
at  Cape  Cod.  Thence  he  takes  a  southwest  course,  but  again  fails  to  strike 
land  under  the  40th  degree  :  he  has  gone  too  far  south  by  one  ilegree,  anil  he 
anchors  in  a  wide  bay  uniler  39  5"  on  the  2iSth  of  August.  He  is  in  Dela- 
ware Bay.  Scarcely  a  week  later,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  finds  himself 
with  his  yacht  in  the  "Great  North  River  of  New  Netheil.md,"  under  40° 
30'.  A  month  later,  to  a  day.  he  p.isses  again  out  of  the  "  (ireat  mouth  of 
the  Great  River,"  homeward  bound  to  report  that  what  he  hail  thought  to 
be  the  long  and  vainly  sought  northwest  passage  was  v.nly  <»  great  river, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  for  one  hundred  and  lift}-  miles,  and 
running  through  a  countr>'  fair  to  look  upon  and  inh.ibited  by  red  men 
peacefully  inclined.  Little  did  Hudson  think,  while  he  was  navigating  the 
waters  named  for  him,  that  Champlain,  another  explorer,  had  lecently  been 
fighting  his  way  up  the  .shores  of  the  lake  now  bearing  his  name,  and  that, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  great  battle  for  supremacy  on  this  continent 
between  I-Vance  and  England,  —  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new, — 
would  be  fiercely  waged  in  those  peaceful  regions. 

The  report  brought  home  by  Hudson,  that  the  newl\-  discovered  country 
abounded  in  fur-bearing  animals,  created  the  wildest  excitement  among  a 
people  compelled  by  their  northern  climate  to  resort  to  very  warm  clothing 
in  winter.  Many  private  ventures,  therefore,  followed  Hudson's  track  soon 
after  his  return,  and  finally  the  plan  to  organize  a  West  India  company, 
never  quite  relinquished,  was  now,  1618,  destined  to  be  carried  out.     There 
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was  in  this  juncture  less  opposition  to  it;  but  still  various  reasons  delayed 
the  consent  of  the  States-General  until  June,  162 1,  when  at  last  they  signed 
the  charter.  Englishmen  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  country  under  a 
grant,  had  tried  to  oust  the  Dutch,  who  had  before  this  established  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  under  the  octroi  of  1614.  The  West 
India  Company  nevertheless,  undismayed,  took  possession,  in  1623,  by 
sending  Captain  Cornelis  Jacobsen  Mey  as  director  to  the  Prince  Hendrick 
or  South  River  (Delaware),  and  Adrian  Jorissen  Tienpont  in  like  capacity 
to  the  Prince  Mauritius  or  North  River.  Mey,  going  up  the  South  River, 
fifteen  leagues  from  its  mouth  erected  in  the  present  town  of  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  about  four  miles  below  Philadelphia,  Fort  Nassau,  the  first  luiropean 
settlement  in  that  region ;  while  the  director  on  the  North  River,  besides 
strengthening  the  establishment  which  he  fo'ind  at  its  mouth,  built  a  fort  a 
few  miles  above  the  one  erected  in  1618  near  the  mouth  of  the  Normanskil, 
now  Albany,  by  the  servants  of  the  "  United  New  Netherland  Company," 
and  called  it  "  Fort  Orange." 

Tienpont's  successor,  Peter  Minuit,  three   years  later,  in   1626,  bought 
from  the  Indians  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island  for  the  value  of  about 

twenty-four  dollars,   with 
the  view  of  malcing  this 
U  ^-^  the   principal    settlement. 

This  purchase  and  the  organization,  under  the  charter,  of  a  council 
with  supreme  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  first  foundation  of  our  present  State  of  New  York,  even 
though  the  titles  of  the  officers  constituting  the  council,  —  upper  and 
under  merchant,  commissary,  book-keeper  of  monthly  wages,  —  seem  to 
prove  that  in  the  beginning  the  Company  had  only  purely  commercial 
ends  in  view.  The-r  charter  of  162 1,  it  is  true,  required  them  "to  advance 
the  peopling  of  those  fruitful  and  unsettled  parts,"  but  not  until  the  trade 
with  New  Netherland  threatened  to  become  unprofitable,  in  1627-28,  was  a 
plan  taken  into  consideration  to  reap  other  benefits  than  those  accruing 
from  the  fur-trade  alone,  through  a  more  extended  colonization.  The  delib- 
erations of  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  and  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company  resulted  in  a  new  "  charter  of  fre  xloms  and  exemptions,"  sanc- 
tioned by  the  States-General,  June  7,  1629.  Its  provisions,  no  more  favor- 
able to  liberty,  as  we  understand  it  now,  than  that  of  162 1,  attempted  to 
transplant  to  the  soil  of  New  York  the  feudal  .system  of  Europe  as  it 
had  already  been  established  in  Canada;  and  with  it  was  imported  the  first 
germ  of  that  weakening  disease,  —  inadequate  revenues,  —  which  caused 
the  colony  to  fall  such  an  easy  prey  to  England's  attack  in  1664.  While 
the  charter  was  still  under  discussion,  several  of  the  Company's  directors 
took  advantage  of  their  position  and  secured  for  themselves  a  share  of  the 
new  privileges  by  purchasing  from  the  Indians,  as  the  ciiarter  required, 
the  most  conveniently  located  and  fertile  tracts  of  land.  The  records  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  these  transactions  before  the  Director  and  Council 
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of  the  Colony  arc  the  earUest  which  are  extant  in  the  original  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  bear  dates  from  April,  1630  to 
July,  163 1,  and  include  the  present  counties  of  Albany  and  Richmond, 
N.  Y.,  the  cities  of  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

This  mode  of  acquiring  lands  from  the  Indians  by  purchase  established 
from  the  beginning  the  principles  by  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
white  and  the  red  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  was  to  be  regulated. 
The  great  Indian  problem,  which  has  been  and  still  is  a  question  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  United  StP-tes  Government,  was  solved  then  by 
the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  without  great  difficulty.  Persecuted  by 
Spain  and  France  for  their  religious  convictions,  the  Dutch  had  learned  to 
tolerate  the  superstitions  and  even  repugnant  beliefs  of  others.  Not  less 
religious  than  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  they  made  no  such  religious 
pretexts  for  tyranny  and  cruelty  as  mar  the  records  of  their  neighbors. 
They  treated  the  Indian  as  a  man  with  right!?  of  life,  liberty,  opinion,  and 
property  like  their  own.  Truthful  among  themselves,  they  inspired  in  the 
Indian  a  belief  in  their  sincerity  and  honesty,  and  purchased  what  they 
wanted  fairly  and  with  the  consent  of  the  seller.  The  Dutch  regime  always 
upheld  "^'''-i  principle,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Indians  of  this  State  caused 
no  further  difficulty,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  settlers  than  a  financial 
outlay.  The  historians  who  charge  the  Dutch  with  pusillanimity  and  cow- 
ardice in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  forget  that  to  their  policy  we  owe 
to-day  the  existence  of  the  United  States. 

The  country  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Savannah  River,  was  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  practically  ruled  by  a  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes,  —  the  Five  Nations, 
— who,  settled  along  the  Mohawk  and  Upper  Hudson  rivers  and  in  western 
New  York,  commanded  the  key  to  the  continent.  It  was  indeed  in  their 
power,  had  they  pleased,  to  allow  the  French  of  Canada  to  crush  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  Hudson ;  and  had  this  territory'  become  a  French  pro- 
vince, the  united  action  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  French  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars  would  have  been  an  impossibilit}*.  These  Five  Nations,  called 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers  living  among  them  the  most  enlightened  but  also  the 
most  intractable  and  ferocious  of  all  the  Indians,  became  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  the  stanch  friends  of  the  new-comers,  and  remained  so 
during  the  whole  Dutch  period.  The  English  wisely  adhered  to  this  Indian 
policy  of  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  continued  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations 
were  enabled  successfully  to  contend  with  the  French  for  the  supremacy  on 
this  continent. 

The  purchasers  of  tlic  tracts  already  mentioned  —  with  one  exception, 
associations  of  Dutch  merchants  —  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  people  to 
icUle  their  colonies.  Renselaerswyck,  adjoining  and  surrounding  Fort 
Orange,  had  in  1630  already  a  population  of  thirty  males,  of  whom  sev- 
eral  had    families,  sent    out   by  the  Association    recognizing   Kilian  van 
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Renselaer,  a  pearl  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  as  patroon.  The  same  men, 
associated  with  several  others,  among  whom  was  Captain  David  Pietersen 
de  Vries,  had  bought  the  present  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  in  the  State 

of  Delaware,  to 
which  by  a  pur- 
chase made  the 
following  year 
they  added  the 
present  Cape 
May     County, 

N.  J.  On  December  12,  1630,  they  sent  two  vessels  to  the  Delaware  or 
South  River,  "to  plant  a  colony  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  tobacco, 
as  well  as  to  carrj*  on  the  whale-fishery  in  tliat  region."  They  carried  out 
the  first  part  of  the  plan,  but  were  so  unsuccessful  in  the  second  part  that 
the  expedition  proved  a  losing  one.  Undismayed  by  their  financial  loss, 
another  was  sent  out  in  May,  1632,  under  Captain  de  Vries'  personal  com- 
mand, although  information  had  been  received  that  the  settlement  on  the 
South  River,  Zwanendael,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the 
settlers,  thirty-two  in  number,  killed.  Arriving  opposite  Zwanendael,  De 
Vries  found  the  news  but  too  true;  and  after  visiting  the  old  Fort  Nassau, 
now  deserted,  and  loitering  a  while  in  the  river,  he  left  the  region  without 
any  further  attempt  at  colonization.  The  pecuniary  losses  attending  these 
two  unfortunate  expeditions  induced  the  patroons  of  Zwanendael,  two  years 
later,  to  dispose  of  their  right  and  title  to  these  tracts  of  land  to  the  West 
India  Company. 

Shortly  before  Minuit  was  appointed  director  of  New  Netherland,  a 
number  of  Walloons,  compelled  by  French  intolerance  to  leave  their  homes 
between  the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Lys,  had  applied  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
principal  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I.,  for  permission  to  settle  in 
Vi.ginia.  The  answer  of  the  Virginia  Company  not  proving  satisfactory, 
they  turned  their  eyes  upon  New  Netherland,  where  a  small  number  of  them 
arrived  with  Minuit.  P^or  some  reasons  they  left  the  lands  first  allotted  to 
them  on  Statcn  Island,  and  went  over  to  Long  Island,  where  Wallabout,'  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  still  reminds  us  of  the  origin  of  its  first  settlers.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  I'^nglishmen  from  Virginia  (under  Captain  Samuel 
Argal,  in  1613)  had  attempted  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  the  Hudson  River.^ 
It  is  said  that  the  Dutch  then  acknowledged  the  luiglish  title  to  this  region 
under  a  grant  of  Queen  Klizabeth  to  Si^  V.'alter  Raleigh  in  1584,  and  made 
an  arrangement  for  their  continuing  there  on  sufferance.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  West  India  Company 'id  paid  no  heed  to  this  early  warning.  Now, 
in  1627,  the  matter  was  to  ue  recalled  to  their  minds  in  a  manner  more 
diplomatic  than  Argal's,  by  a  letter  from  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  which  most  earnestly  asserted  the  right  of  the  English  to  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Dutch.     This  urged  the  latter  to  clear  their  title,  for 

1   lV(j/ili'l'tv)il.  hay  of  the  foreigners. 

^  (See  Vol.  III.,  chap,  v.;  also,  later  in  the  present  chapter.  —  Kn.] 
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Otherwise  it  said  ;  "  It  will  be  harder  and  with  more  difficulty  obtained  here- 
after, and  perhaps  not  without  blows."  Before  the  director's  appeal  for 
assistance  against  possible  English  invaders  reached  the  home  office,  the 
Company  had  already  taken  steps  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  which 
might  endanger  their  colony.  They  had  obtained,  September,  1627,  from 
King  Charles  I.  an  order  giving  to  their  vessels  the  same  privileges  as  had 
been  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Southampton  to  all  national  vessels  of  Hol- 
land, —  that  is,  freedom  of  trade  to  all  ports  of  England  and  her  colonies. 
But  their  title  to  New  Netherland  was  not  cleared,  because  they  could  not  do 
it;  for  they  did  not  dare  to  assert  the  pretensions  to  the  prcuiicr seisin,  then 
considered  valid  according  to  that  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  "  qim  miUiiis 
sunt,  in  bonis  dantur  occupanti;"  nor  did  they  later  claim  the  right  of  first 
discovery  when,  after  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English,  in 
1664,  negotiations  were  had  concerning  restitution.  Only  once  did  they 
claim  a  title  by  such  discovery.  This  was  when  the  ship  "  Union,"  bringing 
home  the  recalled  director  Minuit  (1633),  was  attached  in  an  P2nglish  port, 
at  the  suit  of  the  New  England  Company,  on  a  charge  which  had  been  made 
notwithstanding  the  King's  order  of  September,  1627,  and  which  alleged 
that  the  ship  had  obtained  her  cargo  in  countries  subject  to  his  Majesty. 
The  denial  of  this  claim  and  the  counter  claim  of  first  discovery  by  Eng- 
lishmen set  up  by  the  British  ministry  failed  to  bring  forth  a  rejoinder 
from  their  High  Mightinesses  of  Holland. 

When  De  Vries,  having  ascertained  the  destruction  of  his  colony  on  the 
Delaware,  came  to  New  Amsterdam,  he  found  there  the  newly  appointed 
director,  Wouter  van  Twiller,  just  arrived.  He  was,  as  De  Vries  thought, 
"  an  unfit  person,"  whom  family  influence  had  suddenly  raised  from  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Company's  office 
at  Amsterdam  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  Nether- 
land "to  perform  a  comedy," 
and  his  council  De  Vries 
calls  "  a  pack  of  fools,  who 
knew  nothing  except  to 
drink,  by  whose  manage- 
nn  nt  the  Company  must  come  to  nought."  De  Vries'  prediction  came  near 
being  realized.  Seized  with  a  mania  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Van 
Twiller  bought  from  the  Indians  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  territory  in  1633, 
and  by  building  Fort  Hope,  near  the  present  site  of  Hartford,  planted  the 
seed  for  another  quarrel  with  the  English  at  Boston,  who  claimed  all  the 
land  from  the  Narragansetts  nearly  to  the  Manhattans  under  a  grant  made 
in  1 63 1  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  under  a  subsequent  transfer  from  the 
latter  in  1632  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal's  company.  Notwithstanding  their 
numerical  weakness,  the  Dutch  kept  a  footing  in  Connecticut  for  nearly 
twenty  years;  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  same  ICnglishmen  from  in- 
vading Long  Island  in  a  like  manner,  and  being  prominent  actors  in  the 
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final  catastrophe  of  1664.  Another  purchase  made  by  Van  Twillcr  from 
the  Indians,  also  in  1633,  which  included  the  territory  on  the  Schuylkill, 
the  building  of  Fort  Bceversreede  there  and  additions  made  to  Fort  Nas- 
sau, put  new  life  into  the  sinking  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
thus  gave  color  to  the  subsequent  statement,  made  in  the  dispute  with  the 
Swedes,  that  they  (the  Dutch)  had  never  relinquished  their  hold  upon  this 
territory.'  Thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
West  India  Coiipany,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  Van  Twiller  expended 
the  revenues  of  his  government  lavishly  in  building  up  New  Amsterdam 
and  Fort  Orange,  and,  without  regard  for  official  ethics,  abused  his  position 
still  farther  at  the  expense  of  the  Company  by  granting  to  himself  and  his 
boon  companions  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  on  and  near  Manhattan  and 
Long  islands.  His  irregular  proceedings,  finally  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  States-General  by  the  law  officer  of  New  Netherland,  led  to  his  recall 
in  1637,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Kieft. 

Up  to  this  time  the  history  of  New  Netherland  is  more  or  less  a  history 
of  the  acts  of  the  director,  who  proceeded  more  like  the  agent  of  a  great 
commercial  institution  than  the  ruler  of  a  vast  province.  He  assumed  to 
be  the  head  of  the  agency,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were 
either  his  servants  or  his  tenants.  Nominally  he  was  also  directed  to 
supervise  the  proceedings  of  adjoining  colonies  of  the  same  nationality; 
but  they  cither  died  out,  like  Pav'onia  (New  Jersey)  and  Zwanendael  (Del- 
aware;, or  as  yet  the  interests  of  those  private  establishments,  like  Ren- 
selaerswyck  (Albany)  had  not  come  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Company 
so  as  to  call  forth  the  authority  vested  in  the  director.  The  relations 
with  the  Indians  had  also  been  amicable  so  far,  a  slight  misunderstanding 
with  the  New  Jersey  Indians  excepted ;  and  the  quarrel  with  the  English 
about  the  Connecticut  lands  having  been  referred  to  the  home  authorities 
for  settlement,  this  complication  did  not  require  any  display  of  statesman- 
ship. The  province  having  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  W'outer 
van  Tv.iller,  up  to  the  beginning  of  whose  administration  it  had  returned 
a  profit  of  $75,000  to  the  Company,  the  abilities  of  his  successor  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  rebuild  it,  and  his  statesmanship  was  ned  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Swedes,  the  English,  and  the  Indians. 

The  absorption,  for  their  own  benefit,  of  the  most  fertile  lands  by 
officers  of  the  Company  had  naturally  tended  to  prevent  actual  settlers 
from  coming  to  New  Netherl.'^nd,  and  the  Company  itself  had  thus  far 
failed  to  send  over  colonists,  as  required  by  the  charter.  The  incessant 
disputes  between  the  Amsterdam  department  of  the  Company  and  the 
patroons  of  Renselaerswyck  over  the  interpretation  of  the  privileges 
granted  in  1629,  and  the  complaints  of  the  fiscaP  of  New  Netherland 
against  W^outer  van  Twiller,  which  pointedly  referred  to  the  general  mal- 

'  [See  this  Vol.,  chap.  ix.  —  En.]  sessions   of    the   Council   to   give   his   opinion 

^  The  schout-fiscal  was  a  member  of  the  upon  any  financial  or  judicial  question ;  and,  il 
Council,   but   had   no  vote.     He  .ittendcd   the     required,  acted  as  public  prosecutor. 
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administration  of  the  province,  at  last  induced  their  High  Mightinesses  to 
turn  their  attention  to  it.  A  short  investigation  compcUed  them  to  an- 
nounce officially  that  the  colony  was  retrograding,  its  population  decreas- 
ing, and  that  it  required  a  change  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  But 
as  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  the  fundamental  evil,  the  Government 
was  almost  powerless  to  enforce  its  demands,  and  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  recommending  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  of  the  West  India 
Company  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  effectual  settlement  of  the  country 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  sound  and  healthful  emigration.  This  step  re- 
sulted in  overthrowing  the  monopoly  of  the  American  trade  enjoyed  by 
the  Company  since  1623,  and  in  opening  not  only  the  trade,  but  also  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  under  certain  conditions,  to  every  immigrant,  denizen, 
or  foreigner.  The  new  order  of  things  gave  to  the  drooping  colony  a  fresh 
lease  of  life.  Its  population,  hitherto  only  transient,  as  it  consisted  mainly 
of  the  Company's  servants,  who  returned  to  Europe  at  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  terms,  now  became  permanent, — "  whole  colonies  "  coming 
"  to  escape  the  insupportable  government  of  New  England;"  servants  who 
had  obtained  their  liberty  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  experience  acquired  on  the  tobacco 
plantations  of  their  English  masters;  wealthy  individuals  of  the  more  edu- 
cated classes  emigrating  with  their  families  and  importing  large  quantities 
of  stock ;  and  the  peasant  farmers  of  continental  Europe  seeking  freehold 
homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  on  Long  Island,  which  they  could 
not  acquire  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  These  all  flocked  now  to  New 
Netherland,  and  gave  to  New  Amsterdam  something  of  its  present  cosmo- 
politan character;  for  Esther  Jogues  found  there  in  1643  eighteen  different 
nationalities  represented  by  its  population.  Two  other  invasions,  however, 
of  New  Netherland  brought  a  people  likewise  intent  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  trading  with  the  Indians;  but  they  were  not  such  as  ''  acknowl- 
edged their  High  Mightinesses  and  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany as  their  suzerain  lords  and  masters,"  and  these  caused  some  anxiety 
and  trouble  to  the  new  director. 

The  first  of  these  invasions,  arriving  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
Delaware  Bay  almost  simultaneously  with  Kieft,  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  long  cherished  by  the  great  Protestant  hero  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  to  give  his  country  a  share  in  the 
harvest  which  other  nations  were  then  gathering  in  the  New  World.  Va- 
rious reasons  deferred  the  carrj'ing  o.it  of  this  plan,  first  laid  before  the 
King  in  1626  by  the  same  Ussclinx  who  planned  the  West  India  Company; 
and  not  until  1638  did  the  South  Company  of  Sweden  send  out  their  first 
adventure  under  another  man,  al.so  formerly  connected  with  the  West  India 
Company,  T'eter  Minuit. 

Kieft's  protest  against  this  intrusion  had  no  effect  upon  the  Swedish 
commander  and  his  colony,  whose  history  is  told  in  another  chapter.  More 
energy  was  displayed  by  the  Dutch  two  jears  later  in  dealing  with  some 
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Englishmen  from  New  Haven,  who  began  a  settlement  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  opposite  Fort  Nassau,  and  who  were  promptly  driven  away.  Laxitj- 
and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  local  director  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  almost  inexplicable  patience  with  which  the  Dutch  bore 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  Swedes ;  and  not  until  the  government  of 
New  Netherland  was  intrusted  to  the  energetic  Stuyvesant  was  anything 
done  to  counteract  the  Swedish  influences  on  the  Delaware.  Stuyvesant 
built  in  165 1  a  new  fort  (Casimir,  now  Newcastle,  Del.),  below  the  Swedish 
fort  Christina  (Wilmington),  the  treacherous  surrender  of  which,  in  1654,  to 
a  newly  arriving  Swedish  governor,  led  in  1655  to  the  complete  overthrow 
of  Swedish  rule. 

The  next  two  years,  to  1657,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delaware  territory 
had  to  suffer  under  the  mismanagement  of  various  commanders  appointed 
by  the  Director-General  and  Council,  whose  lack  of  administrative  talent 
helped  not  a  little  to  embarrass  the  Company  financially.  Under  pressure  of 
monetary  difficulty,  part  of  the  Delaware  region  was  ceded  by  the  Company 
to  the  municipality  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  which  in  May,  1657,  estab- 
lished a  new  colony  at  Fort  Casimir.  calling  it  New  Amstel,  while  the  name 
of  Christina  was  changed  to  Altena,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  placed 
in  charge  of  an  agent  of  more  experience  than  his  predecessors.  The  re- 
maining years  of  Dutch  rule  on  the  Delaware  derive  interest  chiefly  from 
an  attempt  by  comers  from  .Maryland  to  obtain  possession  of  the  country 
through  a  clever  trick ;  from  quarrels  between  the  authorities  of  the  two 
Dutch  colonies  brought  on  by  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  directors  of  the 
"City's  Colony;"  and  from  difficulties  with  Maryland  which  arose  out  of 
the  Indian  question.  With  the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1664,  the 
Delaware  country  passed  also  into  Knglish  hands. 

Historians  have  hitherto  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  attempt  of  Swe- 
den to  establish  this  American  colony,  and  to  the  effect  it  had  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  West  India  Company.  The  expedition  of  1655,  although 
politically  successful,  not  only  e.xhau.sted  the  ready  means  of  the  New 
Netherland  Government,  but  also  plunged  it  and  the  Company  into  debts 
which  never  ceased  to  hamper  its  movement,  and  which  afterward  rendered 
it  impossible  to  furnish  the  province  a  sufficient  military  protection. 

But  no  less  a  share  in  the  final  result  of  1664  is  due  to  the  second  invasion 
of  the  Dutch  territory,  made  about  the  time  when  the  Swedes  first  appeared 
on  the  Delaware,  b\'  Englishmen  crossing  over  from  Connecticut  to  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island.  The  whole  island  had  been  granted  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Company  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1635  ;  and  basing  their  claims  on 
patents  issued  by  Forrest,  the  Earl's  agent  in  America,  the  invaders  quickly 
settled  in  the  present  County  of  Suffolk  (  1640),  and  resisted  all  efforts  of 
the  Dutch  to  drive  them  off.  Prejudicial  to  the  Company's  interests  as  these 
encroachments  upon  their  territory  were,  they  were  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  the  administrative  and  diplomatic  talents  of  which  Kieft  was  supposed 
to  be  possessed  ;   but  unfortunately  by  his  lack  of  these  qualities  he  con- 
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trivcd  to  lay  the  colony  open  to  a  danj^er  which  almost  dostroj-ed  it.  The 
trade  with  the  interior  had  led  to  an  intimacy  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Dutch  which  pive  the  natives  many  chances  to  acquaint  themselves  thor- 
oughly wii".  the  habits,  stren^jth,  and  usages  of  the  settlers;  while  the  in- 
creased demand  for  peltries  required  that  the  Indians  should  be  supplied 
with  better  means  to  meet  that  demand.  They  were  consequently  given 
firearms ;  and  when  thus  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  white  inhabitants, 
Kieft  committed  the  folly  of  exacting  from  them  a  tribute  as  a  return  for 
aiding  them  in  their  defence  against  their  enemies  by  the  building  of  forts 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  military  establishment.  He  even  threatened 
to  use  forcible  measures  in  cases  of  non-compliance.  The  war  resulting 
from  this  policy  lasted  until  1645,  and  seriously  impaired  the  finances  of 
the  Company  and  the  development  of  the  colony.  Equally  arbitrary 
and  devoid  of  common-sense  was  Kieft's  administration  of  internal  affairs. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  war,  upon  which  he  was  intent,  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  make  a  concession  to  popular  rights,  which 
he  might  use  as  a  cloak  to  protect  himself  against  censure.  He  di- 
rected that  the  community  at  large  should  elect  twelve  delegates  to  con- 
sult with  the  Director  and  Council  on  the  expediency  of  going  to  war,  and 
when  fairly  launched  into  the  conflict  he  quickly  abolished  this  advisory 
board,  —  the  first  representative  body  of  New  York,  — but  onlj-  to  ask  for  an 
expression  of  the  public  opinion  by  another  board  a  few  months  later  in 
1643.  This,  at  last  disgusted  with  Kieft's  tyranny  and  folly,  set  to  work  to 
have  him  removed  in  1647.  The  people  had  not  forgotten  that  in  the 
Netherlands  they  had  been  self-governing,  and  had  enjo>-ed  the  rights  of 
free  municipalities.  Although  all  the  minor  towns  had  acquired  the  same 
privileges  almost  at  the  beginning  of  their  existence,  New  Amsterdam,  the 
principal  place  of  the  colony,  was  still  ruled  by  the  Company  through 
the  Director  and  Council.  The  opposition  which  he  met  from  the  burghers 
of  this  place  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  recall. 

The  relations  of  New  Netherland  with  its  English  neighbors  during 
Kieft's  administration  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  under  his  predecessors. 
He  continued  to  complain  of  the  grievous  wrongs  and  injuries  inflicted 
upon  his  people  by  New  Haven,  but  had  no  means  to  do  more  than  com- 
plain. The  stronger  English  colonies  kept  their  settlement  on  the  Con- 
necticut, and  established  another  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch 
at  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  director-general  was  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Amsterdam  with  all  the  solemnity  which  circumstances  afforded ; 
and  they  were  pleased  to  hear  him  announce  that  he  "  should  be  in  his 
government  as  a  father  to  his  children  for  the  advantage  of  the  Company, 
the  country,  and  the  burghers."  They  had  good  reasons  to  be  hopeful. 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  the  new  director,  had  gathered  administrative  experience 
as  governor  of  the  Company's  Island  of  Cura9ao,  and  while  in  Holland  on 
sick  leave,  in  1645,  ^'^^  had  proved  his  knowledge  of  New  Netherland  affairs 
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by  offering  acceptable  suggestions  for  the  better  management  of  this  and 
the  other  transatlantic  territories  of  the  Company.  His  views,  together  with 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  for  the  guidance 
of  the  director,  were  embodied   in    resolutions  and    orders   for   the  future 

T    government  of  New  Neth- 
erland,   which    revolution- 
ized    and    liberalized     the 
/^/l(/  (y'      (_x^       *'  ijl^^        condition    of   the   colony. 

I     J  ^_^^D^  It   was   henceforth    to   be 

^  ^^-— — ?  governed  by  the  Director- 

Cfr.eral  and  a  Council  composed  of  the  vice-director  and  the  fiscal.  The 
r:.;:l  c'  he  people  to  be  heard  by  the  provincial  government  on  the  state 
a  CO  ul  .ion  of  the  country,  through  delegates  from  the  various  settle- 
ments, was  ■»  .."irmed  ;  and  the  carrying  trade  between  the  colony  and  other 
countries,  which  the  reform  <>f  1639  had  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pan)-  and  of  a  few  privileged  jiersons,  was  now  opened  to  all,  although  under 
certain  rather  onerous  restrictions. 

The  first  few  months  of  the  new  administration  fully  justified  the  hope 
with  which  Stuyvesant's  arrival  had  been  accompanied.  The  state  in  which 
Kicft  hatl  left  the  public  morals  comi)elled  Stuyvesant  to  issue  and  enforce 
such  orders,  that  within  two  months  of  his  assuming  the  new  duties  the 
director  of  the  I'atroons'  Colony  at  Albany  wrote  home:  "  Mynheer  Stuy- 
vesant introduces  here  a  thorough  reform."  What  the  state  of  things  must 
have  been  may  be  inferred  from  Stuyvesant's  declaration  that  "  the  people 
are  without  discipline,  and  approaching  the  savage  state,"  while  "  a  fourth 
part  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  consists  of  rumshops  and  houses  where 
nothing  can  be  had  but  beer  and  tobacco." 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  reputation  and  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  he 
used  his  energies  not  solely  to  make  provisions  for  future  good  government, 
but  he  allowed  his  feudal  notions  to  embroil  him  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
late  administration,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Kieft,  who  had  been  accused 
by  representatives  of  the  commonalty  of  malfeasance  in  office.  This  grave 
error  induced  the  home  authorities  to  consider  Stuyvesant's  recall ;  but 
he  was  finally  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  the  end  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory administrator  of  the  province  sent  out  by  the  Company.  It  was 
his  and  the  Company's  misfortune  that  he  was  appointed  when  the  resources 
of  the  Company  were  gradually  diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
with  Spain.  He  was  thus  constantl\'  hampered  by  a  lack  of  means ;  and 
when  the  end  came,  he  had  only  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
soldiers,  scattered  in  four  garrisons  from  the  Delaware  forts  to  Fort  Orange, 
to  defend  the  colony  against  an  overwhelmmg  English  force. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  his  administration  Stuyvesant  endeavored 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Indians ;  and  in  this  he  was  in  the  main 
successful,  save  that  the  tribes  of  the  Mohegan  nation  along  the  Hudson 
refused   to  become  as  firm   friends  of  the  Dutch  as  their  suzerain  lords. 
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the  Mohawks,  were.  While  Stuyvesant  was  absent  on  the  South  River,  in 
1655,  to  subdue,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  liome,  the  Swedish  settlements 
there,  New  Amsterdam  was  invaded  by  the  River  Indians  and  all.  t  de- 
stroyed. The  Colony  and  the  Company  had  not  yet  recovered  fr-n  the 
losses  sustained  by  this  invasion,  nor  from  the  draft  made  upon  thei  finan- 
cial resources  by  the  successful  expedition  against  the  Swedes,  when  a  few 
tribes  of  the  same  River  Indians  re-opened  the  war  against  the  Dutch. 
They  first  murdered  some  individuals  of  the  settlement  on  the  Esopus 
(now  Kingston,  Ulster  County),  and  later  destroyed  it  almost  completely. 
With  an  expense  at  the  time  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  means 
of  the  Government,  Stuyvesant  succeeded  in  1663  in  ending  this  war  by 
destroying  the  I'-sopus   tribe  of  Indians. 

The  negotiations  with  the  New  England  colonies  for  a  settlement  of  the 
boundary  and  other  open  questions  fall  '"^o  the  earlier  part  of  Stuyvesant's 
administration.  Although  he  could  tla  .r  '  miself  that  he  had  obtained  in 
the  treat)'  of  Hartford,  1650,  as  good  terms  a  c  might  expect  from  a  power 
vastly  superior  to  his  own,  his  course  I'y  tjnded  to  separate  the  two  fac- 
tions of  New  Netherland  still  farther.  His  espousal  of  Kieft's  cause  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  alienated  him  from  t'^'^;  mass  of  his  countrymen,  whose 
anger  was  now  still  more  aroused  when  lie  selected  as  advisers  at  Hartford 
an  Englishman  resident  at  New  x  -"sterdam  and  a  I-'renchman.  He  was 
accused  of  having  betrayed  his  tru^t  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  over  the  Connecticut  territory  and 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Listening  to  these  accusations,  coming  to- 
gether as  they  did  with  the  Kieft  affair,  the  Company  increased  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  their  director  by  an  order  to  make  Dutch  nationality 
one  of  the  tests  of  fitness  for  public  employment. 

The  people  had  already  in  Kieft's  time  loudly  called  for  more  liberty, 
—  a  desire  which  Stuyvesant  in  the  strong  conservatism  of  his  character 
w^as  by  no  means  willing  to  listen  to.  As,  however,  liberal  principles 
gained  more  and  more  ground  among  the  population,  he  at  last  gave  his 
con.scnt  to  the  convocation  of  a  general  assembly  frt)m  the  several  towns, 
which  was  to  consider  the  state  of  the  province.  It  was  too  late.  The 
power  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  was  waning ;  Connecticut  had 
been  lost  in  1650;  Westchester  at  the  very  door  of  the  Manhattans,  and  the 
principal  towns  of  western  Long  Island  were  in  the  hands  of  the  linglish ; 
and  a  few  months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  delegates  the  English  flag 
floated  over  the  fort,  which  had  until  then  been  called  New  Amsterdam. 

The  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Provinces  had  long  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English  nation ;  for  years  Cato's  Cetcrum  censeo, 
CartJiaginem  esse  delciidain  had  been  the  burden  of  political  speeches. 
Diff'erences  arising  between  the  two  governments,  Charles  II.,  only  lately 
the  guest  of  Holland,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  chancellor, 
.Shaftesbury,  that  this  commerce  would  make  Holland  as  great  an  empire 
as  Rome  had  been,  and  this  would  lead  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  England. 
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There  was  apparently  iki  other  motive  reflecting  "  honor  upon  his  pru- 
dence, activity,  antl  pubhc  spirit,"  to  induce  liim  to  order  tlie  treacherous 
expedition  whicli  seized  tlie  territi'i-y  of  an  unsuspecting,'  ally. 

U'iien  the  JCn^lish  fleet  appeared  i)tV  the  coast  of  I.on^;  Isiantl  the  Dutch 
were  not  at  all  prepared  to  otifer  resistance,  their  small  military  force  of 
about  two  hundred  effective  men  bein^j  scattered  in  detachments  over  the 
whole  pro\ince.  Nevertheless  Stu)'vesant  would  have  let  the  issue  be  de- 
cided by  arms;  but  the  people  failed  to  support  him,  and  insisted  upon  a 
surrender,  which  was  accordin^jly  made.  They  had  not  forji[otten  how  he 
had  treated  their  demands  for  t;reater  liberty,  and  they  expected  to  be 
favorably  heard  by  an  Ivn^lish  government.  New  Amsterdam,  fort  and 
city,  as  well  as  the  whole  province  were  nameil  b)'  the  \ictors  in  honor  of 
the  new  proprietor,  the  iJuke  of  York;  while  the  region  west  of  the  Hudson 
towards  the  Delaware,  ^iven  b)'  the  Duke  U)  Lonl  Merkeley  and  Sir  Georjje 
Carteret,  received  the  name  of  New  Jersey  in  compliment  to  the  hitter's 
birth|)lice.  h'ort  Orange  and  neighborhood  became  Albanj- ;  the  I'-sopus, 
Kingston,  and  all  reminiscences  of  Dutch  rule,  so  far  as  names  went,  were 
extinguished,  onl)-  to  Ijc  revived  less  than  a  decade  Liter. 

Although  the  treaty  of  Mreila,  July  21,  1667,  had  given  to  Holland 
(which  by  it  was  robbed  of  her  North  American  territory)  the  colony  of 
Surinam,  the  States  took  advantage  of  the  war  brought  on  by  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  iMigland's  ally,  l'"rance,  against  Holland  in  1673,  to  retake 
New  Netherland  in  1^173.  Again  the  several  towns  and  tlistricts  changed 
their  names. —  New  York  to  New  Orange ;  Fort  James  in  New  York  to 
W'illem  1  lendrick  ;  Albany  to  Willemstadt.  and  the  fort  there  to  l'"ort  Nassau, 
—  all  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Kingston  was  called  Swanen- 
burg;  and  New  Jerse)-,  Achter  Col  (behiml  the  Col).  During  the  first 
few  months  after  the  re-conquest  the  province  was  governed  by  the  naval 
commanders  and  the  governor,  Antlionj-  Colve,  appointed  bj-  the  States- 
General.  The  passionate  character  of  the  new  governor  may  have  induced 
the  commanders  to  remain  until  matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged  under 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  different  towns  and  villages  were  required 
to  send  delegates  to  \'_'w  Orange  with  authority  and  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  their  allegiance  to  the  States-General  of  Holland.  All  sub- 
mitted promptlj-,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  towns  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  on  Long  Island,  which,  however,  upon  a  threat  of  using  force 
if  they  would  not  come  with  their  I'"nglish  colors  and  constables'  staves, 
also  declared  their  willingness  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  claim 
upon  Long  Island,  petitions  from  three  of  its  eastern  towns  to  New  Eng- 
land for  "  protection  and  government  against  the  Dutch,"  and  an  arrogant 
attempt  made  by  Governor  Winthrop  of  New  Haven  to  lecture  Colve, 
forced  the  latter  into  an  attitude  of  war,  which  resulteil  in  a  bloodless  ren- 
contre between  the  Dutch  and  the  luiglish  from  Connecticut  at  Southold, 
Long  Island,  in  March,  1674.  "  Provisional  Instructions"  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  drawn  up  by  Colve,  estranged  and  annoyed  its  English 
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inhabitants,  wiio  wlmc  declared  inclii^ibU-  for  any  office  if  not  in  comniiin- 
ion  with  tiic  RL'fonncil  I'rotcstant  Ciiurch,  in  conformity  wilii  the  Synod  of 
l)()rt.  Tlicrcforc,  wlicn,  after  the  failure  of  receiving  reinforcements  from 
home,  New  Nether- 
land  was  re-surren- 
dered to  \i  n  g  1  a  n  d 
(February,  1674),  the 
States-Cieneral  bcinj,' 
obliged  to  take  this  step  by  the  necessity  of  making  European  alliances, 
the  Knglish  portion  of  the  population  were  glad  to  greet  (November, 
1674)  again  a  government  of  their  own  nationality,  and  the  Dutch  had 
to  submit  with  the  best  possible  grace. 


♦  i 


CRITICAL   ESSAY  ON   THE   SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 


OUR  sources  for  tlii;  history  of  New  Netherland  are  principally  the  official  records  of 
the  tinu-,  wiiich  must  be  considered  under  two  hc.ids  :  tlic  records  of  the  govern- 
ments in  Europe  which  directly  or  indirectly  were  interested  in  tliis  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  documents  of  the  provincial  government,  handed  down  from  secretary  to  secretary,  and 
now  carefully  |)reserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  the  former  we 
have  copies,  the  procuring  of  which  by  the  State  was  one  of  the  epoch-making  events  in 
the  annals  of  historiography.  A  .society,  formed  in  1804  '  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  "collecting  and  preserving  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil, 
or  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States  in  general  and  the  State  of  New  York  in  par- 
ticular," having  niemoriali/ed  the  State  Legislature  on  the  subject,  a  translation  was  ordered 
and  made  of  the  Dutch  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  translation  — 
of  whicli  more  hereafter  —  undoubtedly  threw  light  upon  the  historical  value  and  importance 
of  the  State  archives,  but  i)roved  also  their  incompleteness  ;  and  another  memorial  by  the 
same  society  induced  the  Legislature  of  1839  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
who  should  procure  from  the  archives  of  Europe  the  material  to  fill  the  gaps.  Mr.  John 
Romeyn  Brodhead,  who  by  a  residence  of  two  years  at  the  Hague  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  seemed  to  be  specially  fitted  for,  and  was  already  to  some  extent 
familiar  with,  the  iluties  expected  from  him,  was  appointed  such  an  agent  in  1841,  and 
after  four  years  of  diligent  search  and  labor  returned  witii  eighty  volumes  of  manuscript 
copies  of  documents  procured  in  liollanil,  France,  and  En'jland,  which  were  published 
under  his  own  and  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan's  supervision  ■'  as  Documents  rclatin};  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  yew  York,  eleven  volumes  quarto,   including  index  voluine.     The 


1  [This  was  the  origin  of  the  K'cw  York  His- 
torical Society,  which  held  its  first  organized 
meeting  in  Jaiuiarv,  iSc  s,  and  occupied  its 
present  building  l\ir  the  first  time  in  1S57.  (///.(- 
toriail  Mtii^iizhu;  i.  23,  369;  Public  Lilinirics  of 
thf  Unit,;/  Statis  I1S76I,  i.  924.)  It  was  at  this 
dedication  that  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  delivered 
his  genial  and  anecdotal  discourse  on  iW-iu  Yori; 
in  the  last  Fifty  Years. 
VOL.   IV.  —  52. 


Some  good  sii|iplcmcntal  work  has  been  done 
by  the  local  liistoric.il  societies,  like  the  Long 
Island  (Historiiiil  Mai^tizifh-,  viii.  1S7),  Ulster 
Countv,  and  lUiffalo  societies.  —  El).] 

■-'  [Dr.  O'Callaghan  made  the  translations 
from  the  Dutch  and  French,  and  had  the  gen- 
eral superintendence.  lirodhead  prepared  the 
Introduction,  giving  the  history  of  the  records. 
Brodhead  made  his  first  report  on  his  work  in 
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Iiisiorical  v.tluc  of  thcxe  (toctimcnts,  which  the  St.'itc  procured  al  an  expense  nf  about 
(iiiirict'i)  thntis.itul  ddll.irs,  can  not  l)e  csihnalvd  too  hi^ldy.  When  made  acicssilih'  to 
the  piilihc,  they  removed  the  reproach  that  "New  N'ork  was  proli.ilily  the  only  coiiiinoti 
we.illh  whose  lounihTM  had  been  (()\eied  with  ridicide  "  l)y  one  of  her  sons,  hy  showin;; 
tint  the  enihiraiice,  iiMira;;e,  and  love  ol  lil)erl\  evinced  hy  her  tirst  »eltlei»  ilcservcil  a 
better  monument  ih.iii  h'iiiiki'ili,>it;,r'.f  History  of  AVti'  York} 

Mr.  Ilrodhe.iil  wis  unfortunately  loo  late  by  twenty  years  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
rei ortls  of  llie  I'^asl  and  VW  si  India  companies  ;  for  what  wouhl  have  pioved  a  rich 
mine  of  historical  intorniation  had  been  sold  as  waste  piper  at  public  auction  in  iS.'l. 
'I'liese  lost  records  woidd  have  told  us  what  the  Dutch  of  |(>o.S-l6o<)  knew  of  our  continent ; 
how  Hudson  c.inie  to  look  for  a  northwest  passage  under  the  Ibrliuth  decree  of  north 
latitude;  and  how,  wliere.  and  when  the  I'lrst  settlemenls  were  made  <ni  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware,  -•  int'ormation  which  they  lerlaiidy  must  have  contained,  lor  the  .Sl.iles-(  iener.il 
referred  the  l'ai);lisii  ami)assador.  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  30,  1^^164,  to  the  "  very  perfect  renlstirs, 
relations,  and  journ.ils  of  the  West  India  Company,  provided  with  all  the  reipiisite  vcrili- 
calion.s  resijcciinj;  everythiiiji;  that  ever  ociurred  in  those  countries  "  (New  Netherl.ind). 
We  c.mnol  ule.m  this  information  lr<ini  the  records  of  the  provinci.il  j;ovcrnment,  consistin>{ 
of  the  rejjister  ol'  the  provinci.il  se(  ret.iry,  the  minutes  of  council,  letler-books,  and  l.ind 
papers,  for  they  begin  only  in  ibjH,  a  few  land  patents  of  1630,  1631,  and  1636  excepted. 
Even  what  we  1  ve  of  these  is  not  complete,  all  letters  prior  to  \Ui,(%  ,ind  council  minutes 
for  nearly  lour  years  having  been  lost.  Where  these  missint;  p.irts  m.iy  have  straved,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Article  12  of  the  "Capitulation  on  the  Reduciion  of  New  Netherl.md, 
subscribed  at  the  Governor's  Houwery,  August  v],  O.  .S.,  i6()4,"  insured  the  careful  jires- 
crvation  of  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  government  by  the  linglish  coni]uerors.  In  June, 
|()HS,  they  were  still  in  the  Secretary's  ol'lice  .it  New  York  ;  a  few  months  Liter  "  Edward 
Kandol|)h.  then  Secretary  of  ye  Dominion  of  New  England,  carried  away  [to  HostoiiJ  ye 
severall  Uookes  before  Exprest,"  says  a  Report  of  commissioners  ap])ointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Sat'ety  of  New  York  to  examine  the  books,  etc.,  in  the  Secretary's  otiice,  dated 
.Sept.  23,  i68().'-  Why  he  carried  them  off.  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  against  Leisler 
would  probably  ilisclose,  if  founfl.  They  reniaitieil  in  Boston  until  if>yi,  when  Governor 
Sloughter,  of  New  York,  hail  ihem  brought  back.  Com|xiring  the  inventory  of  June,  1688 
(which  states  that  there  were  found  in  "  Presse  no.  3  a  parcell  of  old  Dutch  Records  and 


1845  (Senate  Documents,  no.  47,  of  1845),  after 
he  hail  arranged  and  indexed  his  eighty  volumes, 
.ilso  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  i.S.(.(,  printed  in  their  riivecd- 
i»x<.  This  led  to  the  arranijing  and  binding  of 
two  hundred  vohinu'-  nf  the  dnnicstic  archives, 
which  had  heeii  in  disorder.  The  eighty  vol- 
umes ahiive  named  were  divided   thus:  — 

Si.xtcen,  i()05-i67S,  i)i)tained  in  Holland; 
forty-seven,  1614-1678,  jirocured  in  England; 
seventeen,  1631-1763,  secured  in  Paris.  Hrod- 
head's  A'^v  i-'or^;  i.  759;  IVfs/miiis/i'r  A'-Tirw, 
new  series,  iii.  607. 

Aslier,  /Cssciy,  p.  xlviii,  savs  of  lirodhead's 
mission:  "We  nuist,  however,  regret  that,  tied 
down  by  his  instriictinns,  he  took  a  somewhat 
narrow  view  of  his  search,  and  piirposelv  omitted 
from  his  collection  a  vast  store  of  documents 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  West  India  Coin- 
pan  v." 

The  (locumcnts  as  published  were  <livided 
thus:  Vol.  i.  Holland  documents,  1603-1656. 
■Vol.  ii.  Ibid.,  1657-167S.  Vol.  iii.  London  docu- 
ments,   1614-1692.      Vol.   iv.   Ibid.,    1693-1706. 


Vol.  V.  Ibid.,  1707-1733.  Vol.  vi.  Ibid.,  '734- 
1755.  Vol.  vii  Ibid.,  1756-1767.  Vol.  viii.  Ibid., 
I76,S-17S2.  Vol.i.x.  I'aris  documciUs,  1631-1744. 
Vol.  X.  Ibid.,  1745-1774. 

In  the  IiUrodnction  to  vol.  iii.  Mr.  Itroilhead 
gives  an  acciiniU  of  the  condition  of  the  IJig- 
lish  State-I'.iper  ( )llice  in  1.S43. —  Im).) 

'  I  The  discourse  (1.S47)  of  C.  [•'.  Ilolfman 
on  "The  Pioneers  of  New  York,"  institutes  a 
coinp.irison  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Plvmi>nth.  .Mr. 
Fernow's  pajier  in  the  -l/./i,'.  '.'/  .Iwrr.  //isf.,  v. 
214,  discusses  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  be 
considered  as  having  educated  people  among 
Ihem,  and  the  various  legislative  acts  indicating 
their  tolerant  spirit  are  eiuunerated  in  Ilnloiunl 
Miii,'iiziiit\  iii.  312. 

See  Dr.  De  Witt's  paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
early  settlers  in  \.  )'.  //ist.  Scv.  /Vi'c,  1.S47,  p. 
72.  Various  notices  of  the  early  families  are 
scattered  thiDiigh  O'Callaghan's  notes  to  his 
jVt-:c'  Xitlurtaiul,  and  embodied  in  the  local  his- 
tories; but  genealogy  has  never  been  so  favorite 
a  study  in  New  York  as  in  New  England.  —  Eij.| 

-  N.  Y.  Coll.  .VSS.,  xxxvi.  13. 
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biindlen  nf  Papers,  all  IleiriK  marked  and  numlired  ,is  y*  F,ay  now  In  the  nald  prcssc,"' 
whifli,  to  jud(;e  from  tiie  minilitr  of  liooks  in  the  oilnr  presses,  nuist  h.ive  Ixen  l.ir;;e) 
Willi  an  Inventory  and  exaniin.ilion  ol  tlic  Dutch  rei  ords  iii.ide  in  June,  I75,vumler  the 
Hupervision  of  tlie  commissioners  appointed  liy  an  .let  of  liie  tiener.d  Assemlily  to  ex.iinine 
Ik-  e.wtcrn  bound.trics  of  liie  province,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  lh.it  the  misHinjj  Diilth 
and  pji^lish  reionls  were  lost  either  in  their  wanderiii);s  helween  New  N'ork  ,iiid  Itoston, 
cir  duiiiiK  tlie  hrief  Utilch  iiilerre;;niini  of  1(17^-74, J  or  peril. i|)s  in  liie  lire  wliii  li  (on^nmed 
Fort  (leorne  in  New  York  on  llie  iMtli  of  April,  1741.  allliouuli  lioveriior  Cl.irke  informs  the 
llo.ird  of  I'r.ule  th.it  "most  of  llie  records  were  saved  and  I  hope  very  few  lost,  for  I  took 
nil  the  pos.sihle  care  of  them,  and  had  all  removed  hcfore  llie  office  took  tire."  'llie  inven- 
tory of  I7;,3  shows  III, It  up  to  the  priseiit  il.iy  notliiiii;  li.i-,  since  lieeii  lost,  with  the  e\i  epiion 
of  a  mis>inj;  ,ici  onnt-liook  and  of  some  tliiiiLjs  which  lime  h.is  lU.ule  illej^dile  and  of  otlieiH 
which  the  knife  of  the  autoi;r.iph-liunler  has  cut  out.  It  is  ditVicult  to  say  how  much  has  ^one 
through  the  latter  unscrupulous  method  into  the  h.iinls  of  private  parties.  The  c.il.ilonties 
of  collections  of  auto'^r.iplis  sold  at  auction  01  casion.illy  show  p.ipers  which  seem  to  have 
lielonued  to  the  St.ite  .irchives,  hut  it  is  impossilile  to  prove  tli.it  they  i  ante  thence.  .An 
examination,  hurriedly  ni.ide  a  lew  years  aj^o,  of  the  loj  volumes  of  Colonial  .M.muscripts 
of  New  York,  sliowetl  that  aliout  three  hundred  ilocuments  had  been  stolen  since  Dr. 
0'Callai;han  puMisheil  in  1866  the  Ctlemliir'^  of  these  manuscripts.  The  then  Sei  retary 
of  .St.ite,  .Mr.  John  liinelow,  puhlislied  the  list  of  missin;.;  do(  iimeiits,  c.dlin^'  upon  the 
parties  in  possession  of  any  of  them  to  return  the  property  of  the  St.ite  ;  and  a  month 
later  he  had  the  ).;ratitication  of  receivini;  a  jiackane  containin)^  about  sixty,  of  which, 
however,  only  twenty  were  mentioned  in  the  ])ublished  list,  while  the  loss  of  the  others 
had  not  then  been  discovered.  .\  thoroii^li  examination  would  probably  lirinij;  the  number 
of  missinj;  or  mutilated  jiapeis  to  ne.irly  one  thous.ind.  It  is  eipially  remarkable  and  for- 
tunate, that  durini;  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  the  records  became  an  object  of  solicitude 
both  to  tlie  royal  Governor  and  the  Provincial  Congress,  The  latter,  fearinn  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  reconls  would  "  unhinge  the  property  of  numbers  in  the  colony,  and 
throw  all  Icj^al  proceedings  into  the  most  tatal  confu.>iion."  rc(|ucste(l,  Sept.  2,  1775,  Sei  re- 
tary B.iyard,  whose  ancestor,  Nicolas  ll.iyard,  also  had  them  in  charge  when  the  English 
retook  New  York  in  \('>T\,  to  deposit  them  in  some  safe  place.  Hay.ard,  struggling  between 
his  duties  as  a  royal  officer  and  his  sympathies  as  a  born  American,  hesitated  to  take  the 
])apers  in  his  charge  from  the  place  appointed  for  their  keeping,  but  packed  them  never- 
theless in  boxes  to  be  ready  for  immediate  removal.  Sears's  unify  ife  main  in  November, 
1775,  and  the  intimation  that  he  intended  speedily  to  return  with  a  larger  body  of  "Con- 
necticut Rioters  "'  to  take  aw.ay  the  records  of  the  province,  induced  (Governor  Tryon  to 
remove  "such  public  records  as  were  most  interesting  to  the  Crown"  on  board  of  the 
'•Dutchess  of  Ciordon  "  man-of-war,  to  which  he  himself  had  tied  for  safety.  When 
called  upon,  P'eb.  7,  1776,  by  order  of  the  Provinchal  Congress,  to  surrender  them,  he 
ofTered  to  place  them  on  board  a  vessel,  specially  to  be  chartered  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  to  remain  in  the  harbor.  He  pledged  his  honor  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  King's  forces,  but  refused  to  land  them  anywhere,  because  they  could  not 
be  taken  to  a  place  safer  than  where  they  were.  "  Shortly  afterwards,"  he  writes  to 
Lord  Germain  in  March,  1779,  "the  public  records  were  for  greater  security  (the  Rebels 
threatening  to  board  in  the  night  and  take  the  vessel)  put  on  boanl  the  'Asia,'  under  tiic 
care  of  Captain  X'andeput.     The  '  Asia'  being  ordercil  home  soon  alter  the  taking  of  New 

'  N.  Y.Coll.MSS.,\\w.  162.  1865;  and   Ibid.  (Knglish),   1664-1776,  Albany, 

'•'  Governor   Ingoldsby   to    Lords   of   Trade,  iS6(').     On  p.  ix  of  the  last  is  given  a  list  of  the 

July  5,  1709:  "I  am  well  informed  that   when  [lapers  and  volumes  formerly  in   the  offices  of 

the  Dutch  took  this  place  from  us,  several  books  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Comptroller,  now  in 

of  records  of  patents  and  other  things  were  lost."  the   State    Library.     There  w.t  also  printed  at 

—  A'.  Y.  Cott.  Doc's,  s.'^y  Alluny,  in    I.S64,  a   CiUiuUu        the  Nan   York 

•■'  [Citltiidar  of  Hhtorical  MSS.  in  the  Sccre-  Cotoniol  MSS.  nuii  Liiiid  f.  .    i,  1643-1S03,  in 

/.;<»' iy'-VA//<'.f  (^/A'r,- (Dutch),  1630-1664,  Albany,  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofi'i, :  .       Kn.] 
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York,  Captain  Vandeput  desired  me  to  inform  him  wliat  he  should  do  with  the  two  boxes 
of  public  records.  I  recommended  them  to  be  placed  on  boar^l  the  '  Eagle '  man-of-war." 
The  records  not  "  most  interesting  to  the  Crown  "  (most  likely  including  the  Dutcli  records) 
were  taken  with  Secretary  Bayard  to  his  father's  house  in  the  "  Out  Ward  of  New  York," 
where  a  detaciiment  of  forty-eight  men  of  the  First  New  York  City  Regiment,  later  of 
Captain  Alexander  H.imilton's  Artillery  Company,  was  detailed  to  guard  them.  In  June 
of  tlic  same  year,  1776,  they  were  removed  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Almost  a  year  later  two  hundred  men  were  raised  for  the  special  duty  of  guarding  them, 
and  when  the  enemy  approached  Kingston  this  body  conveyed  tbein  to  a  small  place  in 
the  interior  (Rochester,  Ulster  County),  whence  tliey  were  returned  to  Kingston  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777.  From  that  date  they  followed  the  legislature  and  executive  offices  to  New  York 
in  1783,  and  finally  in  179S  to  Albany,  where  they  have  since  remained.  In  New  I'ork  the 
records  which  were  carried  off  by  Governor  Tryon,  and  had  been  in  th"  mean  timf  trans- 
ferred from  the  "  Eagle  "  to  the  "  Warwick  "  man-of-war  and  then  returned  to  the  city  in 
i7cSi,  were  again  placed  with  the  others.  At  the  instance  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Dutch  part  of  the  State  records  were  ordered  to  be  translated  ;  and  this  duty 
was  entrusted  by  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  to  Dr.  P'rancis  A.  van  der  Kemp,  a  learned 
Hollander,  whom  the  political  dissensions  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  driven  from  his  home,  llnfortu.iately,  Dr.  van  der  Kemp's  Inowledge  of  the  English 
tongue  was  not  quite  equ.il  to  the  task;  nor  was  his  eyesight,  as  he  himself  confesses  in  a 
marginal  note  to  a  passage  dimmed  by  agv.,  strong  enough  to  decipher  such  papers  as  had 
suffered  from  the  rav."»ges  of  time  and  become  almost  illegible.  This  translation,  completed 
in  1822,  is  therefore  in  many  instances  incorrect  and  incomplete;  grave  mistakes  have  been 
the  consequence,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  historical  students.  Some  of  the  errors 
wer,^  corrected  by  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  who  published  in  I049  -54,  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  four  volumes  of  Docutiients  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  (160.I-1799), 
selected  at  random  from  the  copies  procured  abroad,  from  the  -State  archives,  and  from 
other  sources.  In  1876  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  Secre'iaiy  of  State,  directed  the  writer  of 
this  paper  to  translate  and  prepare  a  volume  of  documents  relating  to  the  Delaware  colony, 
which  was  published  in  1877 ;  another  volume,  containing  the  records  of  the  early  settle- 
ments in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  River  valleys,  translated  by  the  writer,  followed  in 
iSRi ;  this  year  will  see  a  third,  on  the  settlements  on  Long  Island  ;  and  a  fourth,  to  be 
published  later,  will  contain  the  documents  relating  to  New  York  city  and  tlie  relations 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  neighboring  English  colonies.  These  four  volumes  contain 
everytiiing  of  a  general  and  public  interest,  so  that  the  parts  not  translated  anew  will 
refer  only  to  personal  matters. 

These  being  the  official  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  New  Netherland,  it 
is  proper  to  in(|uire  whether  they  are  trustworthy  beyond  doubt.  The  charge  made  by 
Robert  Thome,  of  Bristol,  in  1527,' against  the  "  I'ortingals,"  of  having  "falsified  their 
records  of  lute  jnirposely,"  might  be  repeated  against  the  Dutch  wherever  the  claim  of 
first  discovery  of  the  country  is  discussed. 

I  have  already  stated  that  one  of  the  motives,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  for  estab- 
lishing the  West  India  Company  was  of  a  political  nature.  The  destruction  of  Spain's 
financial  resources  was  to  lead  to  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  peace  with  Holland. 
•Spain  relied  for  the  sinews  of  war  on  its  American  colonics  ;  and  we  must  inquire  how 
much  of  the  information  relating  to  location  and  extent  of  these  colonies  had  reached  the 
Dutch  notwithstanding  the  Spanisli  efforts  to  suppress  it. 

Hakluyt  says  :  -  "The  first  discovery  of  these  coasts  (never  heard  of  before)  was  well 
begun  by  John  Cabot  and  Sebastian  his  son,  who  were  the  first  finders  out  of  all  that  great 
tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  Cape  of  Florida  unto  those  Islands  which  we  now  call 
the  Newfoundland,  or  which  they  brought  and  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  England  [1497]-'' 

»  See  Hakluyt,  i.  218. 

*  Hakluyt,  Priiicipall  IVavigations,  etc.,  ill.  155,  I>ondon,  1600. 
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I  will  not  assert  that  tlie  Cahots  actually  saw  and  explored  the  whole  coast  from  Florida 
to  Newfoundland,  but  they  must  have  brought  away  the  impression  that  the  land  seen  by 
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them  was  a  continent,  and  that  no  passaj^e  to  the  East  Indies  could  be  found 
in  tliese  latitudes,  but  should  be  looi<ed  for  farther  nortli.  A  map  in  the 
collection  of  tlie  Ceneral  St, iff  of  the  Army  at  MuniLli.- supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Salvatore  de  I'ilestrina  about  1517,  shows  tliat  the  cartographers  of 


1  [This  is  a  section  of  the  Carta  Universal 
of  the  Spanish  cosmngrapher,  Uiego  Kibero. 
It  needs  the  following  key :  — 

1.  R.  de  St.  iagu. 

2.  C.  de  Arc!ias  (Sandy  Cape). 

3.  I!,  de  S.  Xpo-ol. 

4.  I{.  de  S.  Atonio. 

5.  Motana  Vde. 

6.  R.  do  bucna  maclre. 

7.  S.  Jua  liaptista. 

8.  ArciepieUago  de  Ksteva  Gomez. 

9.  Molanns. 

10.  C.  de  miichas  yllas. 

11.  Arecifcs  (reefs). 

12.  Medanos  (sand-hills). 

13.  Golfo. 

14.  R.  de  Motanas. 

15.  Sarfales  (brambles). 

16.  R.  de  la  liuelta  (river  of  return). 

A.  "  Tiera  de  ICsteva  Cuniez,  la  qual  descru- 
brio  |)or  niandado  de  su  mag'  el  alio  de  15.5:  ay 
en  el  la  muchos  arboles  y  friietas  de  los  de  esi)afia 
y  UHichos  rndovallos  y  .Sa'mones  y  sollos  :  no  han 
alia  do  oro." 

The  map,  which  is  described  more  fully  in 
another  volume,  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
contriiversy,  it  being  usually  held  to  be  the  result 
of  Gomez's  explorations;  but  this  is  denied  by 
Stevens.  References  upon  it  by  the  Iklitor  will 
be  found  in  the  Ticknor  t\tlii/oi;ih\  published  by 
the  boston  l'ul)lic  Library.  It  is  of  interest  in 
the  present  connection  as  being  one  of  the  cur- 
rent cliarls  of  the  coast,  though  made  eighty  years 
earlier,  which  Hudson  eould  and  did  take  with 
him.  How  he  interpreted  it  is  not  known.  In 
our  day  there  is  much  diverse  opinion  upon  its 
jjoints.  Mr.  Murphy,  for  instance,  in  his  I'owij;-!- 
pf  Verrazziiiio,  ])uts  the  Hudson  River  at  5,  and 
Cape  Cod  at   10.     Sprcngel,  who  published  a 


memoir  on  this  map  in  1795,  thought  Hudson's 
river  was  the  one  between  10  and  II.  Asher, 
in  his  /h-)i>y  Hudson,  p.  xciii,  takes  the  same 
view.  Kold,  in  his  Vis,<r,fry  of  Maiiw,  p.  304, 
and  in  Ids  Die  bcidcii  dltcsten  Giiienil-A'arteii  toii 
.Imfiiiii,  p.  43,  makes  the  river  between  10  and 
1 1  the  Penobscot,  and  the  hook  near  2  Cape 
Cod,  though  he  acknowledges  some  objections 
to  this  interjiretation  of  the  latter  landmark, 
because  the  names  between  2  and  S  are  those 
that  in  later  maps  are  given  to  the  New  .Nether- 
land  coast.  It  seems  to  the  Editor,  however, 
as  it  does  to  Kohl,  that  Kibero  had  fallen  into 
a  confusion  of  misplacing  names,  common  to 
early  maivniakers.  and  that  we  cannot  keep  the 
names  right  and  accept  the  strange  geographical 
correspondences  which,  for  instance,  Dr.  De 
Costa  iniixjses  on  the  map  in  his  I'l-rroznno 
the  /■'.xplorer.  when  he  makes  the  hook  near  2 
to  be  SanJy  Hook,  at  New  York  bay,  and  the 
bay  between  10  am!  11  the  Penobscot,  which  he 
thinks  "clearly  dcfmed,"  while  "Kibero  gives 
no  hint  of  the  region  now  embraced  by  Long 
Island,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts." It  is  difticult  to  accept  Dr.  De  Cos- 
ta's "wildly  exaggerated"  Sandy  Hook,  or  his 
notion  of  "  Dr.  Kohl's  confusion  "  in  regarding 
the  great  gulf  of  these  carlv  maps,  shown  be- 
tween 2  and  10,  as  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Willi  all 
the  diliicultics  attending  Kohl's  interpretation, 
it  ]ircsents  fewer  anomalies  than  any  other. 
There  is  so  much  uncertainty  at  the  best  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  early  maps,  that  any  mi- 
derstanding  is  subject  to  change  from  the  devel- 
opments now  making  in  the  study  of  this  early 
cartography.  —  Kn  ) 

-  Kunstniann,  MoiiHiiieiilii  S(Ciii/iiyi,i,  iii.  2  ; 
Kii/(/eekniigSffesi/iic/ite  .huen'uis,  Munich,  1S59, 
Atlas,  tab.  iv. 
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tliat  period  had  accepted  tliis  Caliot  theory  ;is  a  fact.  The  voyage  of  Ksteban  ("lOniC/',  in 
I5:;4.  sent  out  "to  tiiiil  a  way  to  Cathay"  l)et«een  Florida  and  the  Baccalaos.'  resulted 
ordy  in  discovering  '•  niucha  tierni,  conlinuada  con  la  (|ue  se  ll.mia  de  los  Baccalaos,  dis- 
curriendo  al  Occiilt-iitc  y  piicsta  en  XL.  i^nuios  y  XIJ."  - 

Tlie  next  voyage  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  made  in  1526  by  Lucas  ^'as(luez 
(le  .Villon  and  .M.itienzo,  must  be  considered  of  iniport.incu  for  the  cartography  of  the  first 
h.df  01  the  sixteenth  century;  for  their  discoveries,  ahhough  of  no  direct  benelit  to  them 
or  to  .Spain.  pro\ed  to  .Si)anish  nia[)-makers  and  their  imit.uors  th.it  North  .America  was 
not.  like  the  West  Ii'uies,  an  archi|)el.i^o  of  i.^lands.  but  a  continent.  I'^ven  though  Ka- 
musio,  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  his  work,  published  in  1556,  declare-  t  is  not  yet 
known  whether  New  France  is  connected  with  Florida  or  is  an  island,  the  r.iaps  inade 
shortly  after  Aillon's  voyage"  show  that  the  cartographers  had  decided  the  matter  in 
tlicir  minds. 

This  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  map-makers  and  officials,  who  might  have  been 
forbidden  to  divulge  such  information.     A  contemporary  writer  says,  in  1575:  — 

"  La  forme  done  de  la  Floridc  est  en  peninsule  et  iiinie  triangiilaire,  ayant  la  mer  qui  la  baigne 
de  tous  costcz  sauf  vers  Ic  .Scptentriun.  .  .  .  An  Septenlrii)n  hiy  soiit  Ilochel.aga  [Canada]  et  autres 
terres.  ...  Or  te  pays  Floridien  commence  a  la  grande  riviere,  cpie  Ics  niondernes  out  appcle  de 
St.  Jean  |(-'ape  Fear  River?],  cpii  Ic  sepave  dii  pays  de  Norumheg  en  la  nouvelle  France."'* 

And  I  refer  further  to  the  divers  Dcscriptioncs  P/o/ciiidiKT'"  published  during  the  six- 
teenth century, — books  accessible  to  the  public  of  that  day,  and  most  likely  known  to 
and  read  by  every  navigator  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  bring  this  information  still  nearer  home  to  Henry  lUulson,  I  mention  the  maj)  made 
by  Thomas  Hood,  an  Englishman,  in  1592,''  and  the  work  of  Peter  I'lancius,  published 
in  1594."  Hudson,  an  English  navigator,  could  hartlly  have  been  ignorant  of  his  country- 
man's production,  which  shows  under  40°  north  latitude  the  moulh  of  a  river  called  Rio 
de  San  Antonio,  the  name  given  to  Hudson's  River  by  the  earlier  Spanish  discoverers. 
Before  starting  on  his  voyage  in  the  "  Half  Moon,"  Hudson  liad  been  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  I'eter  Flancius,  who  adds  to  his  chapter  on  '•  Noruniberga  et  Virginia"  a  map,  !  icor- 
rect,  it  is  true,  as  to  latitudes  and  other  details,  but  nevertheless  showing  an  unbroken 
coast-line.  When,  therefore,  it  is  stated  that  Hudson  abandoned  the  plan  of  seeking  for 
a  northeast  passage,  in  the  hope  of  tiinling,  under  40°  north  latitude,  a  passage  to  the 
Western  Ocean,  as  advised  by  his  friends  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  and  Dr. 
I'lancius,  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  true  a  statement  made  and  spread  about  for  political 
purposes.  These  will  be  understood  when  we  recall  the  motives  for  the  establishment 
of  the  West  India  Com|Kiny,   -a  project  in  which  i^lancius,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
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•  Peter  ^L^rtyr,  seventh  decade,  tenth  chajner. 

-  Oviedo,  /\\/ihi\'!/  siiiiKiriii  dc  In  //istoiiii 
Niitiiriil  ill-  las  /iK.'iiis,  edition  of  1526.  x.  i(>. 
"  While  sailing  westward,  nuieh  land  adjoining 
that  which  is  called  the  liaccalaiis  [Vewlound- 
land],  and  situate  under  the  fortieth  and  forlv- 
first  ilegrees." 

■'  Mii/'pii  Miiitiii  iti  Diego  Kibero,  i  ^29,  given 
by  Lcle«el,  Geoi^raphic  dii  Mown  A^^r  :  two  un- 
dated maps  by  unknown  makers,  about  1  ^3 j  15.(0, 
in  the  .Munich  collection,  Kunstmann's  .■l//,is, 
tab.  vi.,  vii. ;  the  ylobe  A\\'iinii:i  oH'is  ti-irnnim, 
qitas  Euphr.  I'Ipiiis  discritsit  anno  MDXI.I I.: 
the  map  in  the  /so/ario,  by  Benedetto  liordonc, 
Vinegia,  1547  ;  a  map  hv  Baptista  .\j;nese,  ' 
in  1534,  iiKiitinned  bv  .Abbate  1).  Phuido 
in  Sii/ic  AiUiche  A/appe  Idro  i;,\>>:yafii-he  la-.oralc 
in  V'l'nczia:  map  of  Vaz  Dourado,  the  original 
of  which,  iiKule  in   1571.   is   in  the   archives  at 


Lisbon,  and  a  copy  ni.ade  in  1580  at  Munich 
(Kunstniann,  Alias,  tab.  x.) ;  map  in  the  i'osino- 
};iap/ik-  cil  Sell.  Munster,  Piasel,  1 574  ;  and  others. 
^  Francois  tie  Belle  Forest,  Coniingeois,  /.a 
Cosmoi^raphie  Cnht-rsi'lle  di'  toiil  Ic  Monde,  Paris, 

1575.  "•  ^'95- 

■''  [The  l)iblii)grai)hy  of  the  Ptolemies  is  ex- 
amined in  another  i)art  of  this  work.  —  Fd.) 

''  Knnstmann,  ^//iw,  tab.  xii.  (.\  section  ol 
Hood's  map  is  yivcn  in  Dr.  De  Costa's  cli.ipler 
in  \iil.  III. —  V.\y\  See  also  Dudley's  Anano 
del  .1.    le.  \  5.- 

'  Orliis  I'eyyayum  'I'vpus  de  Inte:^yo  multis  in 
loeis  einendattts,  aiietoyr  J\:lyo  flanelo,  1 594,  re- 
iirr.Uiced  in  Linschoten's  Histoiye  de  la  Xa^ii^a- 
tion,  lO^.Sand  1641.  Cf.  Caytey-liy<'^.on  Calaloyne, 
i  312;  (^)naritcli  (1S79),  no.  I2,I,S6.  See  al.so 
Veseyipltonis  J'tolemaieir  Anx'inenlnm,  Coriulio 
U'ytjliet  anetoye,  Duaci  (Douay),  1603,  p.  99. 
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Church,  and  as  such  driven  from  his  lk'lc;ian  lionie  by  the  Spaniards,  gave  his  liearty 
and  active  co-operation  to  L'sseiinx.  Inteiii.itioii.d  law  i;avu  possession  lor  iiis  .•-overei;;n 
to  anyone  who  discovered  a  new  land  not  tot  merly  claimed  by  any  Christian  prince  or 
inhahiteil  by  any  Chiistian  n.ilion.  To  hive  a  i)ase  for  tliei;  operations  in  America  aj^ainst 
Spain,  Holland  required  terriiory  not  so  c  laimed,  and  liie  shrewd  projectors  undoui)ttdly 
deemed  it  most  advisable  to  establish  this  base  not  oidy  in  an  unclaimed  l)ut  also  in  a  hith- 
erto unknown  country.  Tlieret'ore  it  v.'as  necessary  to  claim  for  Ihnlson  the  discovery  of 
the  river  bearinj;  his  name,  as  the  West  liidi.i  Comp.iuy  did  in  1634,'  altliouijh  a  tew  years 


« 


UUTCH  vi:ssi"i,s,    16  iS." 


oefore,  in  1^)32,  they  had  admitted  by  inference''  that  Hudson's  River  was  known  to  other 
nations  under  the  name  of  Rio  de  Montailas,  and  of  Rio  de  Montaigne,  before  Hudson 
saw  it.*  In  the  following  decade  the  statement  of  1634  was  forgotten,  and  the  company  in 
1644  claimed  title  by  the  first  discovery  of  tlie  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  through  ships 
of  the  Greenland  Coinpany  in  1598.^  Still  later,  in  1650,  by  the  mouth  of  their  diplomatic 
agents  in  Maryland  and  \'ir<;inia,  it  is  asserted  that  Holland  derived  its  title  to  New  Xeth- 
erl.ind  through  Spain  as  "first  discoverer  and  founder  of  that  New  World,"  and  through 
the  French,  who,  by  one  Jehan  de  X'errazano  "  a  Florentine,  were  in  1524  the  second  fol- 
lowers and  discoverers  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.'  Falsilication  in  politics  was 
evidently  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  venial  sin  ;  the  statements  made  for  jiolitical  purposes, 
although  emanating  from  official  sources,  must,  therefore,  be  acce|)led  with  due  caution.* 


'  Documents  reiathii^  to  the  Colonial  J/islory 
of  A'tio  York,  i.  94. 

-  Phis  cut  is  a  facsimile  of  one  in  the  title 
of  Schoiitcn's  foiirnal,  .\nisterclam,  161S.  Sec 
Ciirto- Proton  Ciitiiloi;iit\  ii.  87. 

"  Documents  rdatiui^  to  the  Colonhil  History  of 
A'lTC  York,  i.  51. 

■*  [Sec  oil  the  lirst  mention  of  Hudson  River, 
^fai;ozine  of  American  /fistorv,  Jiilv,  iS.S:;,  p.  513. 
It  had  about  twenty  names  in  a  ccnturv  and 
a  half.  Ibid.,  iv.  404,  Jinie,  iS,So.  Do  r(ist:i, 
in  Hudson's  Siiilin-;  /'>irectioiis,  eUicid.itis  the 
claims  for  the  Spanish  discovery. —  Kd.J 


''  /hhuments  relatiuf^  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  Xe-a<  York,  i.  139. 

''  [Verrazano's  dfscovcrics  are  folio  ,ved  in 
chapter  i.  of  the  present  volmne. —  V.\i\ 

'  Documents  relating'  to  the  I'olonial  History 
ofXno  York,  ii.  So. 

*  [It  is  often  claimed  that  the  map  ipf  I.ok 
(see  page  40  of  Vol.  III.)  showing  the  Western 
Sea  of  Vena/ano,  and  published  in  1 5S2,  insti- 
pated  Hudson  to  make  search  for  it  along  the 
shore  of  New  Ncthcrland.  Hudson's  voyage  of 
i()no  is  known  as  his  third  voyage.  (Cf.  a  note 
to  Mr    Smith's   chai)tcr  in   Vol.  HI.  on  "  Ex- 
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As  the  history  of  New  Netherland  is  closely  coiinectcrl  witi  th.ii  oi  tl.e  West  India 
Company,  and  as  tiie  West  India  Company  was  o'h^  of  I'.ic  '^n-'-.n  iH'liti'-.u  factors  in  the 
United  I'rovinces.  the  Dutch  Stale- I'.ipcrs  '  and  the  writings  of  coiUeniporaneous  authors '■' 
must  be  duly  considered  by  the  student  of  this  pc.iod  of  our  history. 

Most  prominent  among  contemporaneous  writers  is  Willem  Usselinx,  the  originator  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  and  Swedish  South  C(ini|)anies.  even  thougii  his  writings  have  not 
always  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  liisiory  of  \ew  Netherland.  We  know  I'ttle  of  the  lile 
of  tills  remtrk.ilile  ni.m,  licyonil  tlie  lads  t!iat  lie  was  a  native  of  liclgiiim  .md  a  merchant 
at  Antwerp,  whom  the  political  and  religious  troubles  of  the  period  had  compelled  to  leave 
his  fatherland  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Iloilaiid  :  that,  inspired  by  hatred  against  .Spain,  he 
conceived  the  [ilan  of  the  West  Inilla  Company  :  thai  for  some  unexpi.iined  reason  the 
West  India  Comp.iny  lost  his  services,  which  were  then,  about  l'i26,  offered  to  King  (ius- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  .Sweden  in  the  establishment  of  the  South  Company.''  As  Usselinx 
chiefly  wrote  before  the  West  India  Company  was  organized,  and  as  its  advocate,  his  books 
and  pamphlets,  instead  of  being  historical,  are  of  a  more  or  less  |)olemlcal  character. 
He  never  forgets  what  he  h  id  to  suffer  through  S|),iiii.  and  points  oul  constantly  how  Im- 
portant to  Holland  is  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  in  their  peace  negoti- 
ations with   Spain  the  .States-General  must  by  all  means  preserve  the  freedom  of  trading 


ploratloiis  to  the  Norlhwesl.")  The  question  of 
ilie  Inipeiliiig  cause  of  this  voy.tge  is  examined 
liy  liancidlt  in  his  C'lii/i;/  S/ii/iw,  vol.  11.  eha|).  15; 
by  11.  C  Murphy  in  his  /Aiiry  //in/soii  iii  Ilol- 
Itiiii/,  ll.igue,  1S59;  and  by  J.  -M.  Read,  In  his 
Ihitry  HiiJsi ,:,  /lis  J<'neiu/s,  A't'/ii/nrs,  iVh/  Juii/y 
Life,  Albany,  1S66,  which  la.<t  work  has  an  ap- 
peiuli.v  of  original  sources. 

The  old  narrative  of  Ivan  Hardscn,  which  It 
Is  supiiosed  w.as  used  by  Ihulson  as  a  guide,  is 
given  in  RafnV  Aii/iijiiil(il,:<  .l/>u-n\\i>iir,  In  I'ur- 
chas's  /'t/i;n//i,s,  in  the  appendix  of  Asher's 
HiiJsoii,  and  the  English  of  It  Is  given  in  Oe 
Costa's  Sailiiii;  Dir,rlio>is  of  Jliiiison  (reviewed 
in  the  Historical  Mii^'azino,  1870,  p.  204),  which  Is 
acco.iip.mied  by  a  dissertation  on  the  discovery 
of  Hudson  River.  Cf.  also  Major's  Introduction 
to  the  Zfiii  F(»)'(/vw,  published  bv  die  llakhiyt 
.Society. 

Moulton,  n  his  A'r.o  i'oi  i:  jrl\  i.-.  a  running 
conuncntary  on  liudson'.-s  pass-;  .  'ip  the  1  Ivor. 
.See  also  the  conclusions  of  G.ay  in  the  Popular 
History  of  the  Ciiitcd  Statci,  i.  355.  We  learn 
the  most  of  this  vo\.igc  from  Purchas's  Pils^rimcs 
(al.so  .\'.  }'.  Hist.  Soi.  Coll.,  1S09,  vol.  i.),  whose 
third  vohimc  contains  the  accounts  In'  Hudson 
am!  hiscompanloiis;  an<l  in  the  /'//;';•//«<;!,'<•  there  Is 
a  chapter  on  "  Hudson's  Discoveries  and  Death," 
which  Is  mainly  a  summary  of  the  documents  In 
the  Pilx'n'mos.  This  Is  rcprintOd  bv  .\sher  in  his 
f/iiirr  lliidsoit  the  Xir<-ii;ator  (Hakluyt  .Societvl, 
where  will  also  be  f.niiul,  ]iage  45,  what  Is  known 
as  filet's  journal,  .March-N'oveniher,  iCoo  (also 
in  I'urchas.  ill.  5S1  ;  Munsell's  Aiiiia/s  of  Alhtiiy, 
and  in  2  X.  V.  ///t/.  So,-.  Coll.,\.  t,\-  ;  also  cf. 
11.  3^);),  with  cxiracls  from  I.anihrechtsen's  .\',Ti' 
Xilliorlainl,  who  used  inatcrial  not  otherwise 
known,  and  from  Dc  I.aet's  Xioinoi-  Worohl,  and 
In  the  Appendix  a  hihilography  of  the  voyage. 
De  I.aet  r  ,ed  Hudson's  own  journals  (.\prll  19, 


ifioy-Jiine  21,  161 1),  which  arc  not  now  known 
anil  what  I)e  I.aet  gives  of  the  third  voyage  is 
supposed  to  be  HiidMiii's  own  report.  Asher,  j). 
167-172,  claims  that  the  matter  given  by  Van  der 
Donck  and  not  foiiml  elsewhere  was  fabricated 
to  su|)port  the  Duicli  i 'aim.  The  conlroversui. 
papers  of  Dawson  and  Whitehead,  in  the  ///,f- 
torioal  Mai^aziiw,  187.),  touch  many  of  the  points 
of  Hudson's  explorations.  Urodhead's  Xiii< 
Yort  and  (J'Call.ighan's  Xt-io  Xotlurland  give 
careful  .studies  of  this  voyage.  The  latest  de- 
vclojiments,  howev.r,  dill  not  serve  Hiilillc  In 
his  Cabot;  nor  b.lknap  in  his  Ameriiaii  /Hog- 
raphy ;  nor  \<  1!.  Cleveland  In  Sparks's  Am- 
criiaii  Iiio\;raphv  :  nor  Miller  In  the  .\'.  V.  Hist. 
Soi\  Coll.,  iSio.  Tlie  chief  Dutch  authority  is 
Kmanuel  van  Mctereii,  of  whose  work  mention 
Is  made  Later  in  the  text.  ("f.  Asher's  Hudson, 
\i.  XXV ;  compare  also  a  Collection  of  I  'oya,i^'-es 
undertaken  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
London,  1703,  p.  71.)  —  I''.l>.] 

'  See  (;.  yi.  A.sher's  IUblioi;rapliical  and  His- 
torical Essay  on  the  J)ulch  Hoohs  and  Pamphlets 
reliitinx'  to  Xe^o  Xetherland,  1^  nisterd.nn,  1S54-67. 
The  i'ryhcden  of  the  West  India  Company,  1630, 
a  sort  of  primarv  charier  to  the  colonists  of  New 
Xetherland,  is  given  In  luigllsh  by  Dr.  O'Calla- 
ghan  (.Vi-o  A'ethcrUnid,  p.  112),  and  In  Dutch  In 
Wassenaer, ///>/.  V'erhacl,w\\\.  194.  The  Carter- 
/irtrn'ii  Cataloi^ue,  II.  367,  shows  an  original  copy. 

-  Ibid.:  also  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  J.  Carson  Hrcvoort,  AdTice  to  establish  a  ueio 
South  Company,  by  William  Usselinx,  1636,  and 
Wcsthidische  Spies;hel  by  .\thanasius  Inga,  of 
I'cru,  1624,  probahlv  a  work  of  Usselinx's.  (  Mie 
copy  Is  in  Mr.  lirevoort's  library,  one  in  New 
York  State  I, Unary,  and  a  third  in  the  Carter- 
Drown  (Collection.  Sec  the  l'ata/oi;uc  of  the  lab 
ter  collection.  11.  no,  296. 

"  [See  the  following  chapter.  —  .Kl).] 
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t'l  America.  TIicsr  writings  date  from  before  Hudson's  voyage  in  1609,  and  Uss'Kn- 
disappears  from  the  list  of  writers  alter  tiie  publication  of  the  patent  granted  b)  Svv<  >u 
to  tiie  South  Company  in  idiy.  unless  we  admit  the  above-quoted  W'cst-liidisc'ie  Spi  ,'cl 
to  be  his  work.  Asher,  in  his  Biblio'^raphical  Kssay,  gives  as  the  latest  of  his  uor',';  Ju 
Ar^i^vnaiitiia  (w/.iVijTwz/rt,' and  had  evidently' no  knowledge  of  \.\\c  Ath'icc  to  EiL  '.  h  a 
fini'  South  Company,  written  by  Usselin.x  in  .636. 

The  ne.\t  writer  to  be  considered  had  exceptional  facilities  in  gatheriii;;  his  materia!. 
As  director  of  the  West  India  Company,  Johannes  de  Laef-'had  of  course  ready  access 
to  the  records,  while  as  co- 


^oKa^  e^Xp--^ 


])atro(,ii  of  Rensselacrswyck 
he  had  an  especial  interest 
in  the  country  wl.ere  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law'' 
had  made  their  home.  Two 
manuscript  volumes  in  folio, 
written  by  I)e  Laet  iiiniself, 
and  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  Carson  lirevoort,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  painstaking  diligence  with  which  De  Laet 
collected  the  matter  of  the  hooks  which  he  intinded  to  write.  These  two  volumes  contain 
no  material  relating  specially  to  New  Netherland,  but  he  made  undouljtecily  as  extensive 
preparations  for  the  chapter  on  tlie  Dutch  colony  in  North  America  in  his  -Wtv/T.v  U'lir/it,^ 
as  he  had  made  for  the  others,  by  copying  from  the  most  authentic  works  on  the  subject,  by 
t.ilking  with  seafarers  returned  from  the  transatlantic  colony,  and  by  transcribing  letters 
from  private  persons  residing  there.  His  intention  to  give  to  his  tellow-citizens  as  perfect  a 
description  of  the  New  World  as  circumstances  would  allow,  was  carefully  carried  out.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  produce  anything  better  at  the  time  wiien  he  wrote  :  and  we 
must  accept  this  book  as  the  stanilard  work  on  New  Netherland  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
even  though  he  makes  in  the  book,  as  well  as  on  its  accompanying  map,  a  few  slight  errors  ; 
saying,  for  instance,  that  "  Manhattan  Islanil  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  '.lie  I  "II- 
gate,"  or  that  ''Fort  Orange  stood  [at  the  time  of  his  writing,  1625]  on  an  island  clos^  to 
the  left  [western]  shore  of  [Hudson's]  river."     The  title  of  De  Laet's  next  work  ■''  is  very 


'  [This  work  is  now  rare  ;  but  copies  arc 
in  the  Congressional,  Harvard  College,  Carter- 
Brown,  Murphy,  and  Lenox  libraries.  .See 
Asher's  I-'ssdy,  pp.  83,  93.  —  Kl).] 

-  Born  at  .Vntwcrp  in  15S2;  died  't  Amster- 
dam, 1649. 

•'  Johan  dc  Ilultcr,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Kingston,  X.  V.  I  lis  widow  married  Jcron- 
inuis  l';i)l)ingli,  of  Kingston. 

■*  A'ieuwe  ITiit'ld  oftc  licscliriJTin!>ln'  ',\ih  West 
Inciicii,  iii/l  vcetcrhdiii/e  Sc/iriflen  cn,/c  AcnU'i'kcn- 
iiif^tn  Hj  cen  vcrsamclt  door  Joannes  (/<■  Laet,  Ley- 
den,  1625,  —  "The  New  World,  or  Description 
of  West  Indies,  from  several  MSS  and  notes 
collected  by  J.  de  Laet."  A  second  editior.  in 
Dutch  appeared,  with  slightly  changed  title,  in 
1630 ;  a  third  in  Latin,  — .\\r<nts  Orl'is,  sen  Desivif- 
lionis  Indiic  Orndctttalis  J.ihri  .\-;'iii.,  —  was  pub- 
lished in  1633;  and  a  fourth  in  French,  entitled 
llistoiii'  dn  i\\'U\;-au  Monde,  on  Deseription  des 
Indes  Oceideutales,  in  1640.  The  .State  Library 
at  .\lbany,  N.  Y.,  has  copies  of  all  except  the 
first,  and  all  are  noted  in  the  O'Callaghan  and 
Carter-Brown  Catalos^ues.  [.V  copy  of  the  16J5 
edition  was  ])r'.^od  by  Mullcr  in  1S72  at  ten 
vol..   IV.  —  ?3. 


florins.  There  is  a  copy  ir,  Charles  Dtaiie's 
library.  The  1630  edition,  ca!  I  "verh^'irt, 
vernieerdert,  met  eenige  nif-'i  Caeit>  ,  ver- 
cicrt,"  has  fourteen  maps,  ,1  wed  chicly  by 
Ilessel  Gcrrit>/!,  and  goca  ^pies  are  worth 
about  six  to  cii;ht  guineas.  The  1C33  edition 
was  priced  by  Rich  in  1S3;  it  .">r,e  pound  ten 
shillings,  but  a  good  copy  of  it  will  'lo','  bring 
ahi'!'!  live  guineas.  The  ifi-p  edition  i;j>  .ippre- 
ciati  1  in  the  same  time  froiii  jne  pound  four 
shillings  (Rich,  in  1S32)  to  two  guineas.  Trans- 
lations of  such  parts  as  pertain  to  New  Nether- 
land arc  in  the  X.  V.  //is/.  Soe.  Coll.,  new  series, 
i.  2S1,  and  ii.  373.  ISrodhead,  in  1S41,  tried  in 
vain  in  Holland  to  fu.d  Dc  L.aet's  pai)ers.  De 
Laet's  library  was  sold  .\\i\\\  :;,  1650.  There 
is  a  catalogue  of  it  noted  iir  the  lluth  Cotolo-^ne, 
ii.  414.  —  Fd.) 

'"'  l/istorie  ofte  Jaerlijek  I'erlniel  7\in  de  I'ei- 
riililini^en  i  an  de  Ceorlroyeerdi  \Vest-/ndisehe 
Coinfiii^'nie  seder/  /nier  /n\'in  /o/  1636, —  "  Ilis- 
torv  or  Vearlv  .Vccount  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  West  India  Company,  from  its  beginning  to 
1036,  "  aiHio  1644.  Copy  in  Stiite  Library,  .\1- 
h.mv.     Tronic!,  no.  19S.     [For  tlic  histoiv  of  the 
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misleading;,  for  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  on 
the  soil  of  N'ew  York  in  all  its  details:  '  hut  the  name  of  New  Netherland  is  only  men- 
tioned, as  it  were,  liy  accident.  Still  the  hook  has  its  value  for  the  student  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  American  history,  for  in  the  prel'ace  the  author  iVankly  admits  that  the  object  of 
the  West  India  Coinjiany  was  war  on  Spain,  and  he  congratulates  the  country  upon  the 
successes  so  far  obtained  :  and  he  furtlier  shows  how  the  Company,  orj,;anized  for  warlike 
purposes,  could  not  give  any  attention  to  a  country  which,  under  the  circumstances,  re- 
quired tin;  utmost  care  for  its  profitable  development.  Considerinj;  that  De  I.aet  was 
person.illv  interested  in  New  Netheiland  as  co-patroon  of  Kensselaerswyck  and  Ihroujjh 
the  niarri.ine  of  his  daughter  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  province,  it  is  astonishinjj  to  find  so 
Utile  saiil  by  him  of  the  actual  occurrences  there.  It  may  be  that  reasons  of  policy  and 
prudence  restrained  him  from  baring  to  the  public  eye  many  things  for  which  the  Company 
could  be  called  to  account.  The  new  race,  however,  with  which  his  countrymen  had  come 
in  contact,  had  sufficiently  excited  his  interest  to  induce  him  to  study  their  habits  and 
speculate  upon  their  origin,  so  that  when  the  learned  (Irotius  published  a  treatise  on 
the  American  Inilians,'-  Ue  Laet  rushed  into  the  field  combating  Grotius's  theories. 

While  De  Laet  reports  the  events  in  New  Netherland  up  to  a  given  date  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  saw  them,  we  have  two  authors  before  whose  eyes  some  of  these 
events  took  place,  and  who  in  writing  about  them  criticise  them  in  the  manner  of  sub- 
jects and  citizens.  To  the  first  of  these,  David  Fietersen  de  Vries,  Artillerie-Meester 
-,'au  <r  Xnorder  (2itartifr,  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.^  Mow  far  the  abortive  attempt  of  establishing  the  colony  of  Zwan- 
end.iel,  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  and  the  voyage  bringing  over  the  colonists  may  be 
called  '•  the  cradling  of  a  state."'  1  leave  others  to  decide.  De  X'ries  published  in  1655 
an  account  of  his  voyages  ■*  made  twenty  years  before,  and  tells  us  in  his  book,  in  the  most 


Dutch  West  India  Company,  sec  O'C.illaghan's 

Xnv  A'elherland,  vol.  i.  (its  charter  is  given,  p. 

399)  ;  and  a  valuable  contributioi.  •.)  the  subject 

is  also  contained  in  Asher's  Essay,  in  the  sketch 

of  the  Company  in  his  Introduction,  p.  .\iv  and 

in  the  section  on  the  Company's  history,  p.  40, 

and  on  the  writings  of  Usselinx, 

p.  73.     He  says  the  best  history 

of  its  fortunes  is  in   Netschcr's 

Lcs  HoUniidais  an  llresil.    There 

!■.  olso  much  of  importance  in  T.  C.  de  Jonge's 

(jfsi  Iliad  nii  van  /lit  Xcicrlaiiiisch  Zci-n't'--ii,  1SJ3- 

4<S,  si.\  volumes.      The  flag  of   the  West  India 

Companv  is  depicted   in  Valentine's  Xciv  York 

Cilv  Manual.  1S63,  in  connection 

with  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on 

"  'I'he   Flags  which   have  waved 

over  New  \'ork  City,"  l<y  Dr.  \. 

K.  Gardner.  —  F.n  | 

'  I  The    letter    of    Rasicrcs, 
pii.ited  in  :;  A'  Y.  /fist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  339,  gives 
us  ,.  'otice  ;>f  the  countrv  in  [627.  —  Ki>.] 

-  ik  OrMiii  Giiitium  Anuriranarum,  Paris, 
1643 

"  'h.icioft,  History  of  the  Vnitcd  States,  ii. 
2.S1 ;  "  The  vovage  of  De  Vries  was  the  cradling  of 
a  state.  That  Delaware  exists  as  a  separate  com- 
monwealth is  due  to  the  colony  of  De  Vries." 
Cf.  Proceeding's  of  the  Inaugural  Meetini,'  of  the 
Historical  Socielv  of  Delaware,  May  31,  1S64  ;  I. 
^V.  Heekman  in  the  .\'.  Y.  Hist.  .V,-  .  Proc  .  1847. 


p.  86;  Delaware  rai)crs,  p.  335  of  Calendar  of 
Historical  .VSS.  in  the  State  Library  (Dutch)  at 
Albany,  edited  bv  Dr.  0'Cali.ighan,  1865,  and 
A'.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  vol.  xii.,  1877.  —  F.i).] 

*  Korte  Historiael  ende  Joiirnaels  Aenteycken- 
inge  van  ver^cheyden  I'oyai^ien  in  de  vier   Tctlcn 

des  It'crelats  Ronde,  door  David  Pietersen  de 
fries,  .\lkmaar,  1655,  —  "Short  History  and 
Notes  of  a  Journal  kept  during  Several  Voyages 
bv  D.  I',  de  Vries." 


^-C-TV-^r-ifc^ 


/ctJ-J 


[This  extremely  rare  book  was  first  used  by 
Hrodhe.ad  (i.  3Si,note».  It  should  have  a  portrait 
by  Cornelius  Visscher,  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  .\ni>terdam  by  photolithography.  Mr. 
Lenox  paid  5300  f<ir  the  copy  noted  in  I'icld's 
Indian  Pihlu\'raf'hy.no.  1,615.  There  are  also 
copies  in  the  Carter-Brown  (ii.  S03)  and  Murphy 
collections,  and  one  was  sold  in  the  Hrinlcy  sale, 
no.  2,717;  cf-  -■^sher,  no.  336;  Trouicl,  no.  279; 
Mullcr  (1872),  no.  1,109,  and  (1S77)  no.  3,414, 
240   t^orins.  not   quite    perfect;    Huth,    ii.   424; 
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unvarnished  manner  and  with  the  blnntness  of  a  sailor,  how  badly  New  Netherland  was 
beinjf  governed  under  the  administration  of  .Minuit  and  \'.in  Twiller.  No  doubt  as  to  the 
ver.uity  of  his  statements  can  be  entertained,  as  in  his  case  there  could  be  no  motive  for 
''(livaij.uion.  "  He  views  the  loss  of  his  Delaware  colony  with  the  jiroverbial  equanimity 
both  of  a  Dutchman  and  of  a  sailor,  and  stands  so  f.ir  above  the  coarseness  of  manners 
and  life  in  his  time,  that  lie  considers  officials  addicted  to  drink  not  much  belter  than  crim- 
inals. Where  he  spe.iks  of  matters  not  seen  by  himself.  ,ind  of  the  Indians  and  theii  mode 
of  life,  he  follows  closely  the  best  authority  to  be  Ibuiid;  naiuely,  the  work  of  Doniine 
Jolianiiis  .Megapolensis. 

The  other  author,  Jonker '  Adrian  van  der  Donck,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Advocate  of 
the  .Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  has  done  more  to  give  to  his  contemporaries  a  full  knowl- 


'^^^^^^^^^^u.JvO^^Q  j^^. 
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edge  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  to  implant  in  the  country  itself  better  institutions, 
than  any  other  man.  Sent  over  in  1642  as  Sellout  (sheriff)  of  the  I'atroons'  Colony  of 
Kensselaerswyck,  he  in  1647  left  this  service  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  vice- 
director,  :uid  purchaseil  from  the  Indians  the  colony  of  Colen  Donck,  now  Yonkers,  for 
which  he  received  a  patent  in  164S.-  A  controversy  arose  about  this  time  between  the 
Government  and  several  colonists,  among  whom  was  Van  der  Donck,  which  led  to  a 
remonstrance  being  drawn  up.  to  be  laiil  before  the  States-General  for  a  redress  of  certain 
grievances  which  they  had  so  far  failed  to  obtain  either  from  the  provincial  governor  or 
the  West  India  Company. ^  It  is  a  contemporaneous  relation  of  events  in  New  Netherland 
signed  by  eleven  resitlents  of  New  Amsterdam.  Its  probable  author  was  Van  der  Donck; 
at  least  his  original  journal  was  the  source  from  which  this  "  Remonstrance  "  was  derived. 
The  form  in  which  tiovernor  Stuyvesant  seized  if*  is,  however,  different  from  the  one  in 
which  it  was  published.  In  the  latter  it  is  divided  in  three  parts:  I.  A  description  of  the 
natives  and  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  ;  2.  Events  connected  with  the  earli- 
est settlements  of  the  country;  3.  Remonstrance  against   the  policy  of  the  West  India 


O'Call.nghan,  no.  778.  E.xtracts  from  the  book 
were  translated  in  z  X.  Y.  J/ist  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  243; 
and  all  the  parts  relating  to  America  by  H.  C. 
Muvphv,  in  Iljid.,  iii.i);  and  this  translation,  with 
an  Introduction,  was  privately  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Leno.x  (250  copies),  in  1S53. 

'  Title  of  the  lowest  grade  of  robility  in 
Holland. 

-  Hon.  Jer.  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Van  der  I)o;ick  (A'.  Y.  //is/.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1841),  says  "Van  Rensselaer  had  arrived 
five  vears  before  Van  der  Donck."  This  is  an 
error.  Kilian  van  Rensselaer,  the  first  patroon, 
was  never  in  America;  and  when  by  his  death, 
1646,  the  title  to  kensselaerswyck  devolved  upon 
his  infant  son  Johannes,  the  child's  paternal 
uncle,  Johann  Hajitist  van  Rensselaer,  undertook 
the  personal  management  of  the  colony,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  Anurica  as  the  first  rejircsentative 
here  of  the  family  until  1651.  O't'allaghan,  in 
//istory  of  Xciv  XcllurhviJ,  ii.  550,  states  that  V.iii 
der  Donck  was  not  allowed  to  practise  law  in 
New  Netherland,  because  "  the  directors  could 
not  see  what  advantage  his  pleadings  before  the 
courts  would  luive,  as  there  were  already  lawyers 
in  New  Netherland,"  etc.    This  is  also  an  error. 


See  N.  Y.  Coll.  A/SS.,  xi.  86,  where  the  a|)plic.v 
tion  is  refused  "becarn.se  they  doubted  whether 
there  were  any  other  lawyers  who  could  act  or 
plead  against  him."  Van  der  Donck  was  here 
from  1641  to  1655,  when  he  died. 

''  I'l-rtoox'li  7\iu  Xit-H  Xtih-rldiul,  •iO/u-.^riis  tie 
GiicU\i;ciitheyttt,  I'rnckllhicrlicvdt  en  .Solvrvn  .Sltiti 
di-szelfi,  In's  (Iravens  llage.  1650,  —  "  .Vccount  of 
New  Netherland,  its  S'tuation,  fertility,  and  the 
state  thereof." 

[Sec  O'Callaghan,  ii.  90,  1 1 1  :  Ihodhead,  i. 
506;  Asher,  no.  5;  Brinlcy,  ii.  2715;  Iluth,  iii. 
1031  ;  MuUer,  1S77,  p.  196,  for  140  Horins;  Har- 
rassowit/,  cat.  no.  61,  book  no.  CS7,  for  125 
marks  ;  ' irlor-Bro^.oii  CaUiloi;uc,  ii.  69S.  Hrod- 
head  fo.ind  in  Holland  the  copy  now  in  the 
New  \'ork  Ili.'itorii.al  Society's  library.  Mr.  II. 
C.  Murphv  translated  it  for  2  X.  Y.  //ist.  Coll., 
ii.  251,  with  an  Inlrotluction,  and  this,  with 
Mnrphv's  translation  of  /hcidcn  /uuult,  was  in 
1S54  privately  reprinted,  125  copies,  by  Mr. 
I.enox,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  map  of  the  Hud- 
son from  the  /.cc-.-itUu  of  Goos.  See  an  extract 
from  this  map  given  on  a  later  page.  —  Ed.) 

■•  /)onim,iits  roliitim;  to  the  Colonial  //istory 
of  Xiw  York,  i.  430. 
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Company.  Tlie  tone  ar.d  character  of  such  a  document  must  he  necessarily  aggressive ; 
but,  cvi'n  though  tiie  reply  to  it  by  the  provincial  secretary,  \'an  'lienlioven,'  denies  most 
of  its  alift;atioiis,  it  certainly  contains  valuable  and  trustworthy  information. 

\'an  der  I)onck"s  next  work,  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  own,''  is  an  improvement  on 
De  Lact's  similar  description.  The  time  which  ha<l  elapsed  since  I)c  Lact's  publication 
had  taught  dilferent  lessons,  and  \'an  der  Donck's  peison.il  experience  in  the  country  de- 
scribed by  him  could  not  tail  to  i;ivf  him  a  betttT  iiisiglit  than  even  the  best  wrilten  reports 
at^orded  to  Dc  l.aet  Itut,  with  the  latter,  this  author  tails  into  the  error  ol  ascribing  to 
thi'  Indi.ins  a  statement  that  the  Dutch  were  the  first  white  people  seen  by  then),  and  that 
they  did  not  know  there  were  any  other  people  in  the  world.  This  assertion  is  contradicted 
by  the  Long  Island  Indi.uis,  who  talked  with  a  Liter  traveller,  telling  him  that  "the  tirst 
strangers  seen  in  these  |),nts  were  .Spaniards  or  i'ortuguese,  who  did  not  remain  long,  and 
afterwards  the  Dutch  came,"  ^  The  so-called  "  I'ompey  Stone,"  in  the  .State  (ieological 
Museum,  might  be  taken  for  another  contradiction  of  De  1, act's  and  \'ati  der  Donck's 
statements.  Still  more  app.irently  contra<lictory  evidence  mii;lit  be  the  similarity  of  some 
so-called  Indian  wonls  with  words  of  the  Latin  tongues.''  Nor  is  \'an  der  Donck  correct 
in  the  relation  of  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Hudson,  and  the  map  accompanying  his 
work  has  several  grave  errors.  'I'he  description  of  the  ])hysical  features  of  the  country, 
of  the  animals,  and  of  the  Indians  is  followed  by  a  discourse  between  a  patriot  and  a  New 
Netherlander  (m  the  conveniences  of  the  new  colony,  in  which  the  questions  are  asked  and 
answered,  whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Holland  to  have  such  a  tlourishing  colony,  and 
whether  this  colony  will  ever  be  .able  to  defentl  itself  against  foreign  enemies. 

.Another  resident  of  New  Netherland,  the  Reverend  Joliannis  Megapolensis  (van  Mek- 
elenburg),  one  of  the  few  eilucateil  men  who  came  to  this  country  at  that  early  date,  has 

•y  given  us  a  book  which,  though  not  strictly 

^^  C/CL.  .*, «- ii -1    t^YVl^        m     f7     /)  '     referring  to  the  history  of  the  countrv. 

-^>»<miJ^    ^ff(^ptjP-<^^^Jj   must  ye^  be  considered  as  one  of  the  col- 

^  ^  lateral  sources,  and  finds  its  most  appro- 

liriate  place  here,  following  the  Dcuriptiona.  As  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Rensselaerswyck,  whither  he  w.as  called  by  the  patroon  in  1642,  he  came  soon  in  close 
contact  with  the  Indians;  and  having  learned  the  difficult  Mohawk  language,  he  became, 
several  years  earlier  than  the   New   England  preacher,  John  Eliot,  a  missionary  .among 

'  Do,  iimt-iit.<  rcUtini;  to  the  Colonui!  History  stcrdani  in  the  first  edition  which  is  not  in  the 
of  Xiiv  yo>k;\.  i,z2.  .second.     O'Calhighan,  XrM  i\\tli,-rla>ui,  ii.  551, 

-  licschriivinxc    van    Xinu    XiJerlant,   g/ic-     lias  a  note  on  Van  der  Donck's  life  and  family. 
lijik    lict    tfi^eii-ooori/ix'/i    in    stnct    is,   etc.,    ,/oor     His  hook  has  l)cen  translated  by  (iencral   Jcre- 
Aiiriiin  Tiin  dir  Donck.  hcyjer  h'cc/itfn  Doctoor,     niiah  Johnson  'n  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1841  : 
die  tCi;cn-ooordii;h   m\h  in  Xieini'  Xcderl,ii,t  is,     see  also  second  scries,  i.  125.  —  En.] 
Amsterdam,  1655;  second  edition,  1656,  —  "  De-  '^  Journal  of  a   I'oyage  to   Xcw   York  and  a 

scription  of  New  Netherland  as  it  now  is,  etc..  Tour  in  sei'cral  of  the  American  Colonies  in 
by  .\.  van  der  Donck,  Doctor  of  Laws,  who  is  l679-i6,So,  by  Jasper  Dankcrs  and  I'.  SUivter, 
still  in  New  Netherland."  published  from  >LSS.  in  his  ])ossession  by  Hon. 

[This  work  is  perhaps  the  rarest  and  now  the  Henry  C.  Murphy,  in  Collections  of  Ijing  Island 
most  costly  of  the  early  hooks  on  New  York.  Historical  .Societv,  vol.  i.,  1S67.  Sec  further  on 
Stevens  (Historical  Collection,  nos.  ;oo,  1,395)  the  Dankers  and  Sluytcr  Journal,  the  notes  ap- 
says,  "Copies  for  the  last  forty  years  have  pended  to  .Mr.  John  .Austin  Stevens's  chapter  on 
usuallv  sold  for  ^i:;  to  ^21."     It  is  priced  in     "The  Knglish  in  New  York."  in  Vol.  HI. 

*  'I'he  hill  below  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  which  the 
fort  was  built  in  161S,  is  called  l)y  the  Indians  /,'/- 
-walsontha,  Taivassi^iiiishcc,  Ta-vajonshe,  "a  heap 
of  dead  men's  hones."  Tas  de  jonchets  ■<fnmV\  be 
the  French  for  the  same  expression.  Another 
place  near  All)any  was  called  Semec^once,  the 
place  to  sow  ;  still  another,  .Vexvi^atice,  the  jilace 
to  trade;  while  semer  and  nei^oce  (nej;ocio)  are  the 
corresponding  French  words. 


Muller  (1.S72  edition,  nos.  i,079-,Si,  1.S77  edition, 
nos.  955,  95^11.  r  50  tlorins;  in  Leclerc  (no.  S66), 
^oofrancs.  Field  (Indian  /li/'iio^-raf'hy.no.  1,592) 
gives  some  reasons  for  supposing  there  was  a 
third  edition  in  1656.  (Cf.  .\sher,  no.  7;  lirin- 
ley,  i.  2,7 iS;  Carter-Brown,  ii.  Sot,  with  supple- 
ment, no.  .Sit;  also  no.  .S14;  O'Callafjhan,  no. 
2,315;  •'^abin,  v.  4S2  ;  Huth,  v.  1514;  Tronic!, 
nos.    2S0,   2.S1.)     There  is  a  view  of  New  Am- 
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Ionics  most 


the  Indians.  Tiie  result  of  his  labors  was  an  account  of  the  Moh.iwks,  their  country,  etc' 
This  account  was  closely  followed  by  Ue  V'ries,  as  mentioned  .diove,  and  by  most  of  the 
other  writers  on  the  Indians.  A  lar^e  share  of 
the  ma'.L..  i  for  this  work  Menapolensis  must 
have  received  from  Father  Jo^jues,  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary whom  the  Dominie  rescued  from  cap- 
tivity anion;,'  the  Mohawks.  The  letters  of  this 
courajjeous  and  zealous  servant  of  the  Church 
to  his  superiors  teem  with  information  concern- 
ing the  Indi.ms,  whom  he  endeavored  to  Chris- 
tianize,- and  at  whose  h.mds  he  died. 

Either  the  financial  success  of  De  Laet's  works,  whose  copyright  had  in  the  mean  time 
expired,  or  else  the  interest  in  New  Netherland  affairs  which  had  been  newly  aroused  by  the 


'  Ei'H  kort  Oiilwerf<  7an  de  MuhitkiiUt'  JiiUi- 
antti,  /hii-r  liinUl,  talc,  slaliwre,  d>\:chl,  ,t;oii<'s-iiiciist 
eudf  miii;istriiluii\  Aldus  heschrcTcn  cndc  nu 
korlclijik  den  zb  Aiix'ustt  1644  of'/^ezoiiden  uijt 
Nieuw  XidcrlanI,  Alkina.u',  nu  datu.  It  was 
published  in  llollaiul  wilhmit  his  <  otisent  in 
1C51.  Translated  in  Hazard's  Slate  raf>ers,  i. 
517  el  set/.,  and  by  J.  K.  Hrodhoad  in  .V.  Y.  IIisl. 
Soe.  Cull.,  iii.  137.  [MuUer,  (.'atal<\i,'iie  {iSyz),  no. 
1,089,  says  but  one  copy  of  this  tract  is  known, 
which  is  among  the  .Meulman  pamphlets  in  the 
library  of  the  university  at  Gand.  —  Kl>.|  For 
a  biography  of  Megapolensis,  see  Manual  of  the 
Keformed  Cliurcit  in  Ameriia,  thiril  edition,  p. 
37.S.  Megapolensis  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
( DoiHinents  relaliiit;  to  the  History  of  Xen>  \  'ork, 
xiii.  4.13),  that  in  his  youth  he  leiioiiined  popery ; 
he  cinild,  therefore,  hardly  have  been  the  son  of 
a  min'ster,  as  stated  in  the  Manual. 

[The  general  Indian  Hihlioi^raphy  of  T.  W. 
Field  must  be  held  to  indicate  the  .sources  of 
information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  occupation.  Hol- 
ton,  in  his  litest  Chester  County  ( 1S48),  endeavors 
by  a  map  to  place  the  Indian  tribes  as  they  occu- 
pied the  territory  bordering  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Hudson.  Dunlap,  .Ve~M  York,  i.  20,  gives 
a  map  showing  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations. 
Dr.  O'Callaghan  translated  in  1S63  a  p.^.per  in 
the  Stale  archives,  entitled  A  Hnef  and  True 
Narration  of  the  Hostile  Conduet  of  the  Barbarous 
Natives  tenuards  the  Vuteh  A'ation,  dated  1655,  and 
gave  the  Indian  treaty  of  1645  in  an  appcndi.v. 
F'ifty  copies  only  were  printed  (Field,  no.  1,147). 
Judge  Fgbert  Ijenson  published  in  1817,  1825, 
and  in  the  Al  Y.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  vii.,  an  essay 
on  the  Dutch  and  Indian  names,  of  which  a 
copy,  with  his  manuscript  additions,  exists  in 
Harvard  College  Library. 

The  most  important  of  the  works  of  the  last 
century  is  Cadwallader  Colden's  History  of  the 
Five  A'ations,  originally  primed  at  New  York 
in  1727.  The  second  and  third  editions  were 
printed  in  London,  and  the  I'aiglish  editors  gave 
additions  without  distinguishing  them.    The  best 


issue  is  the  fourtli,  printed  in  .New  Vurk  in  1866, 
exactly  following  the  T727  one,  and  enriched 
with  notes  by  John  (■.  Shea,  who  ^ives  also  its 
bibliographical  history.  (Field,  no.  341.)  The 
first  phice  anioiiy  recent  books  on  thin  confed- 
eracy must  be  assigned  to  Lewis  II.  Morgan's 
Leai^ue  of  the  /ro</uois.  (Field,  no.  1,091.)  There 
is  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  early  state  of 
the  Indians  in  Ketchum's  lUiJJalo  (1SO4),  for  the 
Five  Nations,  as  described  in  Field,  no.  S24;  in 
Henton's  Herkimer  County  (1S56),  for  the  Upper 
Mohawk  tribes.  See  also  J.  V.  H.  Clark's 
Onondaifa  (i84<)),  i)raise(l  by  Field,  no.  323; 
.\.  \V  Ilolden's  (^5«((7/.(////;  i' (1S74),  for  those  of 
the  northern  parts;  and  in  K.  .M.  Knttenber's 
Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson  Ri-cer  (1S72).  Field, 
no.  1,334.— Ku.] 

-  [Published  in  Kn"'ish,  with  a  biograi)hy  of 
the  writer,  by  .Mr.  J.  viilmary  .Shea  in  2  .\'.  )'. 
Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  r6i,  and  separately,  at  Mr.  Leno.v's 
expense,  in  1862  as  Novum  /Sel.i;inm,  an  .'leeount 
of  A'i~o  Netherland  in  1643-1644;  and  also  in 
French,  Description  de  A'iemo  Netherland,  et 
Notice  sur  A'en,'  O'oupil,  etc. ;  cf.  also  Doe.  Hist, 
of  N.  1'.,  iv.  15.  Jogues  was  in  New  Nether- 
land from  .\ugust,  1642,  to  November,  1643. 
His  Memoir  is  dated  "  Des  3  Rivieres  en  l.i 
nouvelle  France,  3  .\ugusti,  1646,"  and  the  ori- 
ginal nianuscri|)t  is  preserved  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  (^)uebec.    Field's  Indian  Btbliox'rapiiy,  no.  7S1. 

.Mr.  .Shea  speaks  of  this  "as  the  only  accoimt 
by  a  foreigner  of  that  time,"  not  then  being 
aware  of  the  letter  written  eighteen  years  earlier 
by  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius,  the  first  Reformed 
minister  in  New  Netherland.  This  manuscript, 
dated  Aug.  11,  162S,  "from  the  island  Manhat- 
tans," was  ])riced  in  .Mnller's  1S77  Cataiot;ue.  no. 
2,121,  at  371;  florins.  H.  C.  Murphy  printed  an 
English  version  of  it  privatelv  at  the  Hague  in 
1S5S;  also  in  O'Callaghan's  J)oc.  Hist,  of  X.  Y., 
vol.  ii.  It  had  originally  appeared  in  tlic  Kerk- 
historisch  Ar.hief,  Amsterdam,  1S58.  Cf.  Carter- 
Brmi'n  Cataloi^uc,  ii.  339.  Muller  issued  a  fac- 
simile of  it  in  1876,  accompanied  by  the  Dutch 
transcript  and  Murphy's  version,  giving  it  a  pre- 
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prt'scnt.ition  to.  :iikI  discii'ision  hcl'nrc,  tin-  Statcs-dt'nera!  of  the  iVrtooi;/!,  led  to  the  com- 
pllntinn  in  1651  '  of  a  hook  on  New  Netlierlaiul  l)y  Joost  M.irtgers,  .1  IjooksulliT  of  Am- 
stL'rd.im,  wliicli  is  notliliii;  more  tlian  a  clover  arranj,'omeiit  of  extracts  from  l)c  Laet's 
/Amt;7///(|//,  second  edition,  tile  /  >;/()^{i,'//,  and  .Me);a|)olensis'  Indian  treatise.  Of  mucli 
fjrealer  iinporlanec  and  value  to  tiie  historical  student  is  an  anonymous  pnhlication  of  1651J. 
the  title  of  which  j;ivcs  no  iilca  of  its  real  contents.  Like  most  popularly  written  works  of 
the  day  discussing  topics  of  pulilic  interest,  it  is  In  the  form  of  a  conversation  between  a 
countryman,  .1  citi/en,  and  .1  sailor,  who  discuss  the  deplorable  depression  of  conimerce, 
naxiK'ilion,  trade,  and  ai;riculture  in  lloll.md,  and  speculate  on  the  best  means  to  improve 
this  state  of  atVairs.-  The  author  speaks  of  .New  Netherland  matters  with  a  jjositivencss 
which  puts  it  beyond  a  iloubt  th.il  he  li.ui  been  in  tliat  country."  Only  a  few  jiajjes  are 
given  to  the  description  of  New  Netlierland,  but  the  propositions  advanced  on  colonization, 
sell'-i;overnment  of  colonies,  free-tr.ide,  and  slavery  are  all  aimed  at  the  West  Indi.i  Com- 
pany and  its  .\merican  territories.  These  i)ropositions  ,ire  of  .such  a  broad  and  liber.d 
character,  that  they  would  do  credit  to  any  writer  of  our  more  enlijjhtened  times.  A 
similar  I'eelin).;  of  hostility  .i^ainst  the  West  Intlia  Company  and  New  Netlierland,  both 
then  (1^59)  in  a  condition  to  invite  criticism,  pervades  the  work  of  Otto  Keye,^  who  advo- 
cates the  colonization  of  C.ui.ma  as  beint;  more  rational  and  proiii.ilile  than  that  of  New 
Netherland.  Starting  with  tlie  arj;ument  that  a  warm  climate  is  prefer.d)le  to  a  colder  one, 
on  account  both  of  physical  comlbrts  and  of  greater  commercial  advantages,  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  two  countries,  the  bias  being  of  course  in  favor  of  Ciuiana. 

The  most  remarkable  of  ,dl  the  contemporary  Dutch  books  appeared  also  anonymously 
in  i(>6.:.'"'     The  description  of  tlie  country  given  in  this  work  adds  nothing  new  to  our  store 


face,  and  printing  only  a  hundred  copies.  Mullcr, 
/ioois  on  Ameriiii,  1S77,  no.  2,122,  and  187J,  no. 
1,053,  whore  the  original  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  Dr,  liodcl  Nyenhuis  at  l.cydcn,  who 
had  bought  it  at  the  historian  Koning's  sale  in 
1SJ3.  ".Mr.  Koning  prob.ably  found  it  in  the 
archives."      The    letter    is    addressed    to   Adr. 


—  if  tliat  can  he  called  niisspilliiig  which  is  in 
reality  an  abbreviation  in  the  old  Dutch  .M.S. 

■*  I/t't  li'iiere  Oiiticrscheyt  ttissiheii  konur  en 
■HHiniif  Laiidcn,  aeiif^awsi'ii  in  dc  Noclsakelijik- 
hi'tlen  i/it-  iltu-r  vcrtyscht  -iVordcn,  etc.,  door  O.  K. 
In's  Craven  llage,  1659,  —  "The  True  Dif- 
ference   between    Cold    and    Warm    C()iMitri"s, 


Snioutius,   minister   in    Amsterdam.     I/isloriai/  demonstrated  l)y  the  Reipiirenients  ncc  issarv," 

Mii^'iiziiir,  ii.   191.  —  El),]  etc.     .A  (Jerniiin  edition  appeared  at  l.eip/.ig  in 

'  liesclirijvini;lic  ■•an  l'i>xiniii,  .Vieircci  AWer-  i6y2.  under  the  title  "  O/fo  A'l-yen's  kiirlzcn  /int- 

lout,  Xit'ir.v  Kni^lanl,  etc.,  Amsterdam,    1651, —  ~oiir(l'-,on  Xcii  XiidciUind  iind  Giiiijanti.Viw^iimv 


"  Description  of  Virginia,  New  Netherland,  New 
Engl.ind,"  etc.     With  a  map  and  engravings. 

[The  bodk,  being  cheap  at  the  time,  was  widely 
circulated,  and  most  copies  have  disappearctl,  as 
is  usual  with  such  books,  (Hrodhead,  i.  527,) 
Muller,  1877,  nos.  312  and  2,265,  prices  it  .it 
225  florins.  (Cf.  Asher,  no.  6 ;  IJrinley,  ii. 
2,716;  Triimel,  no.  25S ;  O'Callaghan,  ii.  90, 
III;  CortiiJirinvn  GitiiloQiu;  ii.  721,),  —  Kl).| 


siderod  an  original  work.  A  copy  of  this  edition 
is  in  the  .State  Library  at  .Mhany.  Cf.  Ashcr's 
Es.uiy,  no.  12,  and  Carter-lirown,  ii    l,oSi. 

''■  h'oit  I'lr/itu/  ''Oil  \ieii;o  .Wdcrlants  GcU- 
i^cntluit,  /Jiiighdcn,  Natiicrlijcke  Voorrechten  eu 
bijzoiidcre /ui/iioem/ityl  tcr  IhTolkingh.  Mitsi^aders 
ft-nii;i'  A't'i/nefftn,  I'erloog/ien,  (:lc.,gcprestnteert  acn 
de  E.  H.  lliiii-n  Jyiiixi'iimrslers  dczcr  Stcdc,  1662, 
— "  Short    Account   of    New  Netherland's    Sit- 


-   I'l-rhccrUckti'   A'cderliint  door  d'  Ilcrslelde     nation,  (lood  Qualities,  Natural  Advantages,  and 


Zee-l'oart :  kl<ierlijck  voori^rstclt,  oiildcckt  en  ins^e- 
'•veseii  door  nianier  I'an^/soiniii-Sprekim^e  ruin  een 
Jioer,  ofte  Landt  man,  een  />iiri;er  ofte  Stee-man, 
een  S,/ii/'f<er  ofte  Zeeman,  ete.,  1659,  —  "Nether- 
land glorilied  by  the  Restoration  of  Commerce  ; 
clearly  represented,  discovered,  and  shown  by 
Manner  of  a  Dialogue,  etc.,  1659." 

''  Mr.  Asher,  in  his  Bibliot^raphical  Essay, 
says  that  because  the  author  alludes  to  Van  der 
Donck  as  Verdonck,  it  is  less  probable  that  he 
had  been  in  New  Netherland.  I  do  not  see  why 
a  misspelling  of  a  name  shoukl  weaken  an  asser- 
tion made  by  .Mr,  Asher  himself  to  the  contrary, 


Special  Kitness  for  l'oi)nlaling,  together  with 
some  I'elitions,  Representations,  etc.,  submitted 
to  the  Noble,  Worshipful  I.oril  .Mayors  of  this 
City,  1662." 

[The  book  is  very  scarce.  "  I  have  found  only 
three  eojjies  in  twenty  years,"  said  Muller  in 
I.S72,  "and  sold  my  last  at  two  hundred  florins.'' 
He  also  refers  to  the  further  develo])nient  of  the 
writer's  liberal  and  economical  ideas  in  /  'rije  Pol- 
itijke  Stetlini;en,  Amsterdam,  1665.  Muller,  Hooks 
on  America,  1S72,  no,  1,111  ;  Hrodhead,  AtTo 
York,  i.  699;  Tromel,  no.  312;  Asher's  Essay 
no,  13;  Carter  lirown,  ii.  926. —  El).] 
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of  Informaiion,  and  the  Ijook  itself  has  therefore  lieen  ranked  by  American  historiaiiH  with 
such  coiupilatinns  as  the  works  of  M(Mil.miis,  Alelioii,  ,iiid  others,  who  sini|ily  repriiited 
Ue  Laet,  Van  der  Doiick,  etc.  It  Is,  however,  of  great  value,  for  tlirotijuh  it  we  olil.iiii  an 
insight  into  the  Dutch  politics  of  the  day,  which  h.id  so  lar-reaching  an  iiilliu'iu  e  on  the 
history  of  New  Netherl.iml  and  on  its  coloni/.ation.  'I'hc  tight  lietweeii  the  t  iimi.iri.m 
(OiMugisi)  and  the  .Ariiiiid.in  '  (l.ilier.il)  p.irties,  whicii  had  so  long  prevented  the  lirst 
org.ini/.ition  of  the  West  Indi.i  t.  ouip.iny,  h.id  never  l)i:en  settled  .iiid  was  now  rL\iveil, 
'I'lie  l)e  Witts,  .IS  leaders  of  tlie  Arniiniaiis,  were  as  much  opposetl  to  this  org.iiii/ation  an 
Oldenh.irnevelt  hail  lu'eli.  Whether  the  ulterior  loss  of  .\ew  Netherlind,  to  whicli  this 
op|)osition  linally  led  einliarrassed  llieiii  as  much  as  is  stated-  or  not,  it  w.is  certainly  at 
this  time  (l(i()2)  in  the  progr.ininie  of  the  Arndni.in  party  to  destrov  tiie  West  Inilia  Com* 
p.iny,  and  by  reforming  the  government  of  .New  Netherl  iiid  liiiild  ii|)  the  cmnitiy.  This 
seems  to  h.ive  been  the  motive  for  writing  the  Kdit  I  'i-ihiu/,  which,  according  to  Aslier," 
was  written  by  a  journalist,  opposing  the  third  ultra-r.ulical  and  the  Orangist  p.irties,  in 
conjunction  with  a  .Meiinonist.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  i')5()-i('>57  pai  t  of  the 
.South  Kiver  (Delaware)  territory  had  been  surrendered,  for  linaninal  re.i,>uns,  to  the 
authorities  of  Amsterdam,  and  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ti>V(.rnor- 
(leneral  of  New  Netherland.  The  pl.in  ■•  submitted  to  the  burgomasters  in  thv  l-.f  quests 
and  Representations,  etc.,  aimed  at  a  further  curi.iiling  of  the  Company's  territory  in  Miat 
region  liy  planting  there  a  colony  of  .Mennonist:..,  with  the  most  liberal  self-government,  tin- 
der the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam;  while  the  vehemence  with  whicll 
Utto  ICeye  and  his  work  t.ivoring  Guiana  at  the  expense  of  New  .Netherland  are  attacked 
shows  that  the  Anti-Orangists,  tiiough  bent  upon  ruining  one  of  the  principal  taCtors 
of  the  Or.mge  p.irty,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  up  New  Netherl.md  as  a  colony. 
A  work  from  which  copious  extracts  are  given  in  the  Kort  I'erluicl,  and  e.illeil  /.ckcr 
XicHiu-Ncdeyliints gcschrift^  —  "A  Certain  New  Netherland  Writing,"  —  seems  to  be  lost 
to  us  ;  also  a  work,  iXoort  Reviei\  —  "  North  Kiver,"  -  mentioned  by  \m\  der  Donck. 
The  works  of  Montanus,''  Melton,"  and  a  few  others"  deserve  no  more  mention  than 


'  These  two  parties  were  originally  div  ided 
on  theological  (piestions;  Goni.u's  toUoweis  ai.1- 
liering  to  the  rtligious  doctrines  of  the  I'-stab- 
lished  Church  .1  I  its  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  while  Arniinius  (ll.irniansen),  professor 
at  Levden,  taught,  among  other  doctrines  then 
considered  heretical,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  clerical  matters.  Oldtnbarnevelt, 
believing  that  the  I'rinee  of  Orange  intended  to 
make  himself  King  of  Holland,  although  indif- 
ferent in  religious  matters,  took  the  part  of  the 
Arnunians,  because  he  saw  in  them  a  powerful 
ally,  and  turned  the  theological  coiuroversy  into 
a  political  cpiestion. 

-  O'CallagU.m,  J/isloiy  ,</  Afvw  XdhiiUuhl, 
ii.  547. 

''  lUblitxriTf'liicil  Essiiy,  \>.  16. 

^  O'C.iUaghan,  Jlisloiy  of  Next)  .W-tJicylaiul, 
ii.  .165. 

"  Dc  \icinvc  cii  Onbikcitd,'  IWcreUl ;  of  I>,- 
s,lu-if,ingv,in  America  on  V  JiiiyU  Land,  vervaot- 
emic  d'  Oorsproni;  der  Amoricaencr  en  Zuidtanii- 
ors,  f;edonhuao>diff  t,\i;len  donv,i,rts,  dc,  Iv 
schrefL<cn  door  Arnoldits  Montanus,  Amsterilam, 
167 1,  —  "The  New  World,  or  Description  of 
America  and  the  South  Land;  containing  the 
Origin  of  the  Aiuericans  and  South  I.anikis, 
Remarkable  Voyages  thither,"  etc.  .\  Ciennan 
edition  of  1673,  Die  L/'nbekante  ncuo  iVoit,  ot/cr 


/ust/uMni;:,'  drs  W'oltteils  Amorioi  iind dos  Siiii- 
laitdcs,  etc.,  is  ascribed  by  the  translator  to  Dr. 
O.  D.ipper,  who,  however,  only  published  it  with 
other  works  of  his  collection.  [.See  Asher's 
Essay,  nos.  14,  15,  aiul  the  note  to  >b.  .Stevens's 
chapter  in  Vol.  III.  —  Iji.J 

'■  Edward  Melton's  Zee  en  Land  A'eizen  door 
versehcide  d'oeslen  tier  l\'ere/ds.  Etlzoard  M,h 
ton's,  Enj^'e/se/i  Etlelnians,  iieUizaine  en  Gedenl- 
-uhiardige  /.ee  en  Land  Keizen,  ,-te.,  Am.steiil.im, 
16S1,  reprinted  in  170.;,  — "  Kdward  Melton's 
Travels  by  Sea  and  Land  through  Different  Parts 
of  the  World."  "Kdward  Melton,  an  I'.nglish 
Nobleman's  Curious  and  Memo'.ible  Travels  by 
Sea  and  Land,"  etc.  A  part  uf  this  book  was 
further  reprinted  in  1705  :\>  Aen/nerkenr^oaardige 
en  y.eldzame  U'esl-/ndi<e/ie  /.ee  en  Land  A'eizen, 
door  een  I  't'ornain  Engelsehe  Ileer,  J'..  ,)/.,  en 
andere,  —  "Remarkable  anil  .Strange  West  Lill- 
ian Travels  b\  Sea  and  Land  by  .1  Noble  Kng 
lishman,  I-.  .M.,  and  Others."  [.\sher.  Essay, 
p.  .\liv  and  ikjs.  1 6.  17,  iS,  points  out  the  clumsy, 
unoriginal  character  of  Melton's  tardy  inform- 
ation. The  O'C.allaghan  co|)y  (no.  1,5--)  had 
the  rare  Lolonois  portrait.  See  the  note  to  Mr. 
Stevens's  chapter  in  Vol.  II L —  I'.D.] 

'  lieselirij'.ini^lie  van  Oost  en  West  Lndien. 
H,  y,hrij-;-ine:e  7-a'i  i-enie'e  7;'orn,ime  A'nsten  in 
Oost  en  IVest  Jndien  ais  Ziierinam,  A'iemo  A'eder- 
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by  title,  as  being  compilations  of  extracts  from  books  alre.tdy  referred  to  ;  and  with  these 
closes  tlie  list  of  such  contemporary  and  almost  contemporary  Dutch  works  on  New 
Ncthcrlaiul  as  are  cither  purely  descriptive  or  Ijolh  descriptive  and  historical. 

Of  tiic  contemporary  Dutcli  works  of  purely  historical  character,  not  one  treats  of  New 
Netherland  alone ;  but  the  Outch  historians  of  the  time  could  not  well  write  of  the  n-s 
f^vs/tr  nf  tlieir  nation  without  referring  to  what  they  had  done  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
Atlantic.  The  first  of  tliem  in  point  of  time,  Kmanuel  van  Meteren,'  gives  us  in  his 
f/i's/iirif  Villi  til'  Oorlo^eii  fit  Gtsihii-ileiiissen  iltr  Nederlandcren y"^  a  minute  description  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  Hudson,  and  must  be  specially  consulted  for  the  histtiry  of  the 
origin  of  the  West  India  Com])any.  Although  credulous  to  such  an  extent  that  the  value 
of  his  painstaking  labors  is  freeiuenlly  endangered  by  the  gross  errors  caused  by  his 
credulity,  he  had  no  chance  of  committing  mistakes  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West 
India  Company,  everything  was  official.  His  information  regarding  Hudson's  voyage  of 
1609,  we  may  assume,  was  derived  from  Hudson  himself  on  his  return  to  England,  where 
\'an  Meteren  lived  as  merchant  and  Dutch  consul  until  1612,  the  year  of  his  death. 

1'he  next  Dutch  historian  whose  work  is  one  of  our  sour;:e.s,  Nicolas  Jean  de  Was- 
senaer,"  takes  us  a  step  farther;  but  he  too  fails  to  give  us  much  more  than  a  record  of 
the  earliest  years  of  the  existence  of  the  West  India  Company.  His  account  of  how 
this  Company  came  to  Ix;  organized  differs  somewhat  as  to  the  motives  from  all  others.* 

With   the  works  of  Aitzema,*  Saken  van  Stuat  en   Oorlof^h  in  aide  omtrent  de 


lant,  tic,  door  verschtidene  Le(/hthK-rs  geJatn, 
Lccuwardcn,  1716,  —  "Description  of  East  and 
West  India."  "  Description  of  some  Not.ible 
Coasts  in  East  and  West  India,  as  .Surin.im, 
New  NcthcrlamI,  etc.,  by  Several  Amateurs." 
The  description  of  New  Netherland  is  a  reprint 
of  three  chajptcrs  in  Melton. 

Aif^vmecnt  ll'ereiJt  Bcsihrijx'ing  door  A.  P.  De 
lit  Croix,  Amsterdam,  1705.  Alj;emcene  M'ceretd 
IStsihri/fing  iiae  de  rechle  verdceling  dcr  Land- 
ti/ia/>J><-ii,  Ptaetseii,  etc.,  in  V  Fransih  bcschri-r,en 
door  den  Ilecr  A.  Pher.  De  /</  Ctoix,  Aerdryks 
Vcsilirijver  det  Konings  van  Frankryk,  —  "  Gen- 
eral Description  of  the  World,"  by  A.  1'.  Dc 
la  Croix.  "General  Description  of  the  World 
according  to  the  Correct  Division  of  Counlrits, 
places,  etc.,"  written  in  French  by  A.  Plier.  Dc 
la  Croi.\,  Geographer  to  the  King  of  Fraiice. 

'  Horn  at  Antwerp,  1535;  as  grandson  of 
'.■V  1. 1cm  Ortels,  of  .Xugsburg,  and  first  cousin  of 
he  .listoriait  Aliraham  Ortclius,  his  taste  for  his- 
torical studies  seems  to  have  been  ir.heritcd. 

'^  Originally  i)ublishcd  in  Latin  at  Amster- 
dam, 1597.  Van  Meteren  translated  the  work 
into  Flemish,  and  published  it  in  1599;  then 
continued  it  in  the  same  language  up  to  161 2,  in 
which  shape  it  was  republished  after  his  death 
at  Arnhcm  in  1614.  French  editions  of  the 
work  appeared  in  1618  and  1670,  and  a  German 
one  at  Frankfort  in  1669. 

'  A  native  of  Iluisdem,  in  Holland,  at  one 
time  teacher  in  the  Latin  School  at  Haarlem. 
After  having  studied  medicine  and  been  admitted 
to  practice,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  col- 
lecting material  for  a  historical  work,  which  he 
published  under  the  title,  llistorisch  P'er/ijel  ,d 
dtr  i^hedeitihveerdichste  Geschiedenissen^  die  hier 
en  dtur  in  Eui  opa,  etc.,  voorgevcdlen  syn,  —  "  His- 


torical Account  of  all  the  most  Remarkable 
Events  in  Europe,  etc."  Part  of  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  his  friend,  Dr.  llarend  I.ampe, 
of  Amsterda.n. 

[This  work,  covering  the  years  1621-1632, 
was  first  brought  to  light  by  Urodhead  (AVto 
York,  i.  46),  who  has  given  an  abstract  of  it  in 
2  A".  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  335.  (Cf.  Doc.  Hist. 
X.  Y.,  iii.  37.)  It  contains  the  earliest  reports 
on  New  Netherland  printed  at  Amsterdam.  It 
is  described  in  Muller,  Books  on  America,  1872, 
no.  1,745,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Asher,  Essay, 
no.  330;  Carter-Ilrown,  ii.  276.  —  El).] 

*  He  says:  "Alsoo  de  Staeten  van  de  Ver- 
eenigde  Nederlandsche  Provinticn  door  de  12 
jaerighe  Trefves,  die  nu  (1621)  cen  eijndt  nam, 
in  West  Indicn  te  trafiquecren  uijigeslootcn 
n:  ^ron,  soo  ist,  dat  sij  l>evindende  door  het  jus- 
gentiom,  dat  de  Zeevaert  een  ijeder  vrij  st.iet, 
gedestineert  hcbben  een  Companie  op  te  rechten 
om  op  de  Lanilcn  te  negotieeren,die  de  Coningh 
van  Spaengien  besit," — "As  the  States  of  the 
United  Provinces  h.-ivc  been  excluded  from  trad- 
ing to  the  West  Indies  by  the  truce  of  twelve 
years  now  expiring,  upon  finding  that  by  the  law 
'i  nations  the  navigation  is  open  to  everyhody, 
thi ;  have  resolved  to  oiganize  a  comjiany  for 
trade  to  the  countries  owned  by  the  King  of 
Spain." 

'  Lieuwc  van  Aitzema,  son  of  the  lUirRomas- 
ter  of  Dockum,  born  1600,  and  himself  in  high 
official  position,  died  1669.  Michaud,  liihtio- 
graphic  UniverselU.  says:  "Ce  qui  donne  unc 
si  haute  importance  4  I'ouvrage  d'A.  c'est  celte 
foule  d'actes  originaux, .  .  .  dont  il  a  fait  usage 
et  i|u'il  a  su  tirer  des  archives  et  des  depots  let 
plus  secrets  [nut  always  by  quite  proper  means].'' 
Wiquefort,  in  his  Amtasiadeur,  criticises  Ail 
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Vetrenigdc  Xctiiiiam/t-n,  i02i-i66(>,  and  HerstcUc  I.eciiw,  1650,'  and  with  Costerus's 
llixtorisch  I'er/incl,  1572-1673,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  list  of  Dutch  historians  giving 
us  information  of  the  events  in  New  Nctherland.  But  I  cannot  allow  tiie  reader  to  t.ike 
leave  of  these  iJutch  books  without  a  few  words  concurning  the  first  book  printed  which 
treated  of  ,\cw  Nctherland.  The  Ihcakn  Ractit  acink  V'eiccnichdi:  A'cdcrUindsilte  J'ro- 
vinticn  .  .  .  jicmaeckl  endc  gcstelt  itijt  dk'erse  ,  .  ,  iiiemoricn  door  I.  A.  G.  W.  C,  Ant- 
werpen,  1649,-  is  neither  |)urely  historical  nor  descriptive,  but  its  polemic  character  recpiires 
siich  constant  allusion  iioth  to  the  events  in,  and  to  the  gcojLjrapiiy  of,  New  Nctherland, 
th.it  wf  must  class  it  anioni;  the  most  important  sources  for  our  history.  Its  authorship 
is  unknown,  and  has  been  subject  to  many  surmises. 

It  m.iy  cause  astonishment  that  the  writers  of  Holland,  a  country  then  renowned  for 
its  learning,  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  tiieir  while  to  write  a  history  of  their  trans- 
atlantic colonies.  Hut  we  must  bear  in  mintl,  first,  that  the  settlement  of  New  Nether- 
land  was  neither  a  governmental  nor  a  p()|)ular  undertaking  :  second,  that  in  the  beginning 
the  West  India  Company  had  no  intention  of  making  it  a  (olony,  ;ind  that  tiie  people,  who 
came  here  under  the  first  governors  as  the  Company's  servants,  and  also  those  who  later 
came  as  freeholders,  were  hardly  educated  enmigli.  even  if  tliey  had  not  been  too  busy  with 
their  own  alVairs,  to  pay  much  attention  to,  or  write  of,  public  matters.  The  few  educated 
men  were  oflTicers  of  the  Company,  and  did  not  care  to  lose  their  places  by  speaking  with 
too  mu<h  frankness  of  what  was  going  on.  Whatever  they  desired  to  publish  they  had 
to  submit  to  the  directors  of  the  Company,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  unpleasant  infor- 
mation would  have  passed  the  censor.  Third,  the  Company  did  not  desire  any  information 
wliatever  concerning  New  .Netherlaml,  e.\ce|)t  what  they  thought  fit,  to  be  given  to  the 
pul)lic.''  —  hence  the  obstacles  which  pre\enied  Ailrian  \'an  der  Donck  from  writing  the 
history  of  New  Nctherland  in  additioii  to  his  /h-sir/fi/io»,*  and  the  scanty  information 
which  the  contemporary  historian  has  to  '/ive  us. 

Subsequent  Dutch  writers  found  a  good  deal  to  s.ny  about  tlie  Dutch  colonies  on  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers.  The  most  trustworthy  among  them  is  Jean  Wagenaar,"  who, 
beginning  life  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  felt  a  strong  desire  for  ac([iiiring  fame  as  an  author. 
He  studied  laii);uaj;es  and  history,  and  at  last  wholly  devoted  himself  to  Dutch  liistory. 
His  rtidi-tiiiiid.u/ic  llislotic  is  held  in  Holland  to  be  the  best  iiistorical  work  written, 
although  his  political  bias  as  an  opponent  of  the  House  of  Orange  is  evident.  Wagen.aar 
is,  however,   more  an  annalist  than  a   historian.     As  oflTicial  historiographer,   and  later 


/ema  sharply  :  "  ICllc  (I'histcMrc  d'.V  ]  pent  scrvir 
eonimc  d'inventairu  ;\  teiix  (pii  n'ont  point  il'ac- 
li's  aux  archives  d'Ktat,  inais  ce  <pie  TautLur  a 
ajonte  ne  vaut  pas  la  gazette.  II  n'a  point  de 
slvlc,  son  langage  est  barbaie,  et  tout 
I'ouvrage  n'ust  ([u'un  chaos."  How- 
ever, lie  deserves  mil  gratitude  for 
llnowliig  light  ui>on  the  events  of  his 
time,  and  for  giving  us  tnr.tworthy  and 
aluindant  inforinalion. 

'  .IfJUirs  of  .Sliilc  (iiid  War  in  aiiJ  lOiiccniiiii; 
the  I'liitiii  Xithirhuiiis,  1 6.:  1-1669;  The  Kc-iii- 
staled  Lion,  1650.  The  first  edition  of  Sakcn, 
etc.,  appeared  during  the  years  i65'/  to  1671  ;  a 
second  edition,  containing  the  Ilerstcldc  I.ceu-o, 
l66<)-|fi7J.  The  work  was  continued  by  Lam- 
bert Sylvius  or  Van  den  liosch  up  to  l6<j7. 

'■i  Iho.id  Iwholesome)  Ad-.ioc  to  the  I'nitcd 
A'cthcrtand  Pny;'inics  .  .  .  coin/'oscd  and  i^iTcn 
from  dijcrs  .  .  .  doiiimcnts  l>y  J.  A.  G.  ]l'.  C 
jits  authorship  is  assigned  to  Cornelis  Melyn 
by  Urodhead,  Xczu  yorh,  1.  509,  and  by  Henry  C. 
VOL.    IV.  — -  54. 


Murphy,  who  tr.inslates  it  in  2  X.  V.  J/ut.  Soo. 
Coll.  iii.  ^37,  and  says  it  affords  sonic  f.icts  not 
known  from  other  sources.  r..\tracts  were  re- 
printed ill  translation  bv  1".  W.  (.'owan  at  .\in- 


'z^'io-w-^'— &1-56 
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sterilar  in  1S50,  and  again  in  the  Doiiimcir  'V 
J/islorv  of' Xi-o  Vorh,  iv.65.  Ihodliead  censures 
this  translation.  Cf.  .Xsher's  /-Issaw  no.  334,  who 
first  gave  it  the  prominence  it  deserves,  and  dis- 
believes in  Mclvn's  authorship,  and  goes  into  a 
hnig  examination  of  the  (piestion.  It  is  priced  at 
from  /^o  to  £:\o.  .Stevens's  Ifisl.  Colt.  i.  1,525; 
Sabin's  Diitionarv,  vii.  112;  Cartcr-lircr.on  Cata- 
lot^ii,;  ii.  664  ;  lirinlcy,  no.  2,714.  —  Kn.] 

8  N.  Y.  Coll.  Dor.  i.  16,  and  ,\'.  ):  Coll.MSS. 

«  A\  V.  Coll.  M.SS. 

'  He  was  born  1709,  and  died  1773.  Cf. 
Asher's  Biblioi;raf'hical  Essav. 
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Secretary  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  he  had  free  access  to  the  archives  ;  hence  his  state- 
ments are  not  to  be  discredited.  Ills  account  of  the  lircumstanc-cs  under  which  Hudson 
was  sent  out  in  1609  differs  materially  (mm  all  other  writers.  "  The  Company,"  he  Nays 
"sent  out  a  skjp|)cr  to  discover  a  p-.ss.ige  to  China  by  the  nor//niM'sf,  not  by  tiic  north- 
east." A  resolution  of  the  States  of  Holland,  (luoted  by  Wagena.nr.  proves  that  previous 
to  Hudson's  voyage  the  Dutch  knew  that  they  would  find  terra  Jiriiiii  north  of  the  Spanish 
possessions,  and  contiguous  to  them.' 

The  scantiness  of  informaiion  conccrninj;  New  .Nethcrland  in  Dutch  books  explains 
why  we  can  learn  still  less  from  the  writings  of  otiicr  nations  ;  for  sectional  or  national 
feeling  caused  either  a  complete  silence  on  colonial  atTairs,  or  incorrect  and  contradictory 
statements,  leading  many  10  rely  on  hcar.say,  unsupported  !)y  records. 

Among  the  earliest  works  (not  in  Dutch)  speaking  of  New  Netlierland,  we  have  tiic  work 
of  Lcvinus  Hulsius  (Hulsc),a  native  of  Ghent,  distinguisiied  for  his  learning,  and  after  him 
his  sons,  who  published,  at  Vurniieri;,  Frankfort,  and  Oppcnhcim.  a  Sammluni;  von  26 
SchiffahrUn  in  -■crschttiL-n  fr  'tih-  LamieH.  —  •'  Colleciion  <.f  twenty-six  ^'oyayus  in  many 
Forci'j;n  Countries,"  —  Ijetwccn  tlie  years  159H  and  1050:  the  twelfth  pat  t  of  this  work 
chronicles  the  attempts  of  the  Fnglish  and  Duttli  to  discover  a  passage  by  way  of  (he  North 
Pole,  and  includes  Hudson's  voyage.^  The  twentieth  part  refers  likewise  to  voyages  to 
this  continent,  and  s|>ecially  to  our  coast.  Other  Ocrman  works  of  this  early  period  can 
only  l>e  mentioned  by  their  title,  because  for  the  above  reasons  they  are  not  sulTicicntly 
correct  to  be  considered  trustworthy  sources  of  information.'  Their  titles  .show  then  to 
be  not  much  more  than  ■•hackwork."  with  little  value  to  the  contemporary  or  any  later 
reader,  but  when  we  find  that  a  celebrated  geographer  of  the  time,  l'hili|)p  Cluvicr  (born 
at  Dantzic.  \^'^o,  died  1623).  omits  all  mentioti  of  the  existcn..v.  of  such  countries  as  New 
England  and  New  Xetherland,  we  can  well  underr.tand  how  diflicult  it  must  have  been  to 
gather  material  for  a  universal  geography.*  Later  editors  of  the  same  work,  writing  in 
1697,  had  then  apparently  only  just  learned  that  up  to  1665  a  part  of  North  America  was 
called  Xo\-um  Belgium.  Hardly  less  ignorant,  though  he  mentions  Virginia  and  Can.tda 
in  describing  the  bounds  of  Florida,  is  Gottfriedt  in  his  A'ewwc  Archonlologia  Cosmica, 
Frankfort,  1638;  yet  he  too  was  a  distinguished  geographer.* 

Turning  to  the  English,  we  find  a  few  credible  and  a  great  many  very  fantastic  and  unre- 
liable writers,  treating  either  speci.ally  or  incidentally  of  New  Netherland.  The  first  mei- 
tion  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  is  made  in  a  little  work,  republished  in  the  Collections  if 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  English  sea-captain, 


'  I'atUrlanduke  llistt>ri(,\x-  2^1-  "Resolved, 
that  bv  carrying  the  war  over  to  America  the 
Spaniards  be  attacked  there,  where  their  weakest 
I>oinl  wa-s  but  whence  they  drew  must  of  their 
revenue*.  That  a  great  part  of  .\mcrica  reach- 
ing thence  to  both  poles  was  unknown  (not  un- 
discovered)." 

*  The  full  title  of  the  twelfth  part  is :  /.•I'Ol/tf 
Sehiffart,  cder  turu'  li(S(hreibung  der  AVt/'c/ 
Sthiffart  /;nprn  SWJ-asttn  iihtr  dit  Am^rika- 
tuiditn  Initln,  7vn  finfm  Ent^lander,  Henry  Hud- 
ton,  erfundtn.     OpjK-nhcim,  16J7. 

'  U'tsI  und  Ost-IndiSihfr  /.iisti^nrt.  F.\xent- 
licht  Erzuhlun; uvHtt tnd^oii  uvm  die .X'ticc // \/t 
erfunden,  heuie^ell  i  nd  ein^enomen  -avideii,  'iid 
utii  til  A  Denehvuerdt^s  darhey  zut^elrai^eii .  Kocln, 
161S. 

Xe-u^  fitd  -war^aflie  Keiilum  -.oh  deme  iciis 
ti<h  in  den  IVeit  -tid  Jtt  Imiien  tvtider  '/.eil  an 
tui^etr.i^en,  dasi  lieh  die  Navii^Ui'nes  der  ilol- 
itanduihen  x-nd  Englindiscken  Companien  daselhs- 


thin  an!;eftingrn  absuscheiden.  Muenchen,  1O19 
(by  N'icolai  Klcnd). 

*  Philifpi  Cluverii  Intrmiuclio  in  L'nrt'ersam 
Gei>i;rafiliiiim.  Leydcn,  1629.  The  edition  of 
1697  was  published  with  nutcs  by  llckcl,  Keiske, 
and  Ilunon. 

'  The  same  Johann  Ludwig  Gottfriedt  p»l)- 
lislied  in  1655  Xrwe  ICell  vnd  Amcrikanisdie  His- 
li'riiN.  A  later  Gern\an  geographer  (if  .America 
WIS  Hans  lust  Wintkclniaiui,  whose  J)er  Ameri- 
l-<ini.u/icn  iieiieii  Welt  liesihreihuni;,  Oldenburg, 
1664,  I  have  ncit  seen.  Nor  have  I  seen  any 
works  iif  Krenil)  contemporary  writers,  as  Pierre 
Davitv,  Diseriplion  x'^iii'iale  de  t'Ameri(/iie,  y"' 
f>iirlie  dii  numde,  avee  Ions  ses  enipires,  ivy.iiimes, 
etc.,  I'aris,  '64^,  2d  edition,  l6(io:  M.CChaulnier, 
/.(■  A'ttiifcii  Monde,  011  rAnii'nifiie  ehretienite, 
I'aris,  \(\\'.).  [The  last  is  in  Harvard  College 
Library:  but  without  present  inter"sl.  —  Kl).] 

'•  A  lit  lef  Relation  of  the  Disan-ery  and  Plan- 
tation of  Xexi)  England,  and  of  Sundry  Aeeidentt 
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Dermer,  "met  on  his  passage  [from  \'irginia  to  New  EnRland]  with  certain  lloUandcrs  who 
had  a  trade  in  Hudson's  River  some  years  before  that  time  (1619)."  Tliis  is  proi)ahly  tiic 
first  application  of  Hudson's  name  to  the  river.  In  a  letter'  from  the  same  traveller,  dated 
at  a  plantation  in  \'iryini.i,  December,  1619.  he  descrii)es  his  |)assa);e  through  Heligatc  and 
Long  Island  .Sound,  but  does  not  say  anythini;  al>oiit  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island. 

This  letter  of  Dernier  and  ilie  /Ukf  /Ulittion  lirst  informed  the  English  that  'the 
Hollanders  as  interlopers  had  f.dlcn  into  ye  middle  betwixt  the  plant.itions  "  of  \'irt;inia 
and  New  l-.ni;l  ind.*  The  /hsciif>tion  if  (/ic  /'rovin^i-  r;/' .\'<':i' .///'/<<«■■' informs  us  that 
"C.ipt.  Samuel  .Argil  and  Thomas  D.deoii  their  return  [fro'n  Canad.i  in  1613]  l.inded  at 
Manliat.is  Ule  in  llu'l-on's  River,  wiiere  they  found  lour  houses  built,  and  a  pretended 
Uutch  governor  under  the  West  Indi.i  Company's  of  Amsterdam  share  or  part,  who  kept 
trading  boats  and  trucking  with  the  Indians;"  but  the  ofliciul  corrcs|>ondence  *  between 
the  auilioritifs  of  Viruinia  and  the  Home  (lovernmenl  proves  that  Arg.il  and  his  party 
never  \vi:nt  to  New  Netiierlanil,  although  tiicy  intended  to  do  so  in  1621  ;  for,  hearing  tiiat 
the  Duicli  had  settled  on  the  Hudson,  a  •'demurre  in  their  p'ceclini;  was  caused."  ■*  The 
motive  for  making  the  above-tpioied  st.itement  concerning  Argal's  visit  in  1(113  is  apparent. 
The  imposing  |)seudonym  under  which  tlie  /h-sirifiiion  of  .\vu<  Albion  appeared  was 
probably  assumed  by  Sir  l-Idmund  I'loeyden  (I'lowilen),  to  whom  in  1634  Lord  Sir.dTord, 
then  viceroy  of  Irel.ind,  had  granted  the  patent  of  New  Albion"  covering  the  Dutch  pos- 
session, and  w!io  therefore  h.id  an  obvious  interest  adverse  to  the  Dutch  tide.  Its  pub- 
lication .It  the  time,  when  the  right  of  the  Dutcli  to  the  country  was  being  disciissed 
between  England  and  the  States-tler.eral  of  Holland,  was  intended  to  intUience  the 
liritish  mind.  It  contains  a  queer  jumble  of  fact  and  fancy.  an<l  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  about  its  claims  to  be  an  historical  authority  than  has  already  been  published 
in  the  Afemoirs  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.' 

Considering  that,  according  to  \'an  der  Donck,  Sir  I'.dmund  I'loeyden  had  been  in 
New  .Netherland  several  tinier,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  he  should  have  m.ide  such 
astonishing  statements,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  book.  A  perusal  of  a  work  imblished 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  /)euiiption  of  a\cw  Albion  would  have  set  him  right,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  geonraphy  of  the  country  was  concerned."  The  author  of  the  Short  /)isitri'fty 
has  very  correct  notions  of  the  hydrography  of  New  Netherland,  acquired  apparently 


thtreiit  "■  urring,  from  the  year  1607  to  this  pres- 
ent 163.^. 

*  To  Purchas:  sec  2  A'.  >'.  ///>/.  Soc.  Coll. 
vol.  i. 

■■«  A'.  )'.  Coll.  Doc.  iii.  17. 


Xicino  Nedcrlanil  should  dispose  of  such  donhfs 
forever.  When  .Sir  Kdniiiiul  came  to  .New  Neth- 
erland he  was  poor  and  in  dcht,  williout  friends 
to  help  him;  and  seeing  that  the  Dutch  had  u 
fort  and  soldiers,  it  was  (piitc  a  matter  of  course 


• //  /hsiription  of  the /Viri'inii- of  A'itu  Albion  that  he  returned   to  Virginia,  s.iying  he  would 

and ti  /)ireilion  for  Adx'enlurers  with  small  Stock  not  (piarrcl  with  the  Dutch.  —  El).) 

to  i;et  t-,00  ftr  one  and  good  /.and  freely  ;  and  for  '  Vol.  iv.  part  i. 

Gentlemen  and  all  Senanis,  /.aboren,  and  Artifi-  *  A  Short  /iiscifery  of  the  Coast  and  Continent 

eers  to  lixe  (<lentifullY,  etc.  /'rinted in  the  year  i()4.S  of  Anieriui,  from  the  /u/tiinivtiiil  Xortlrward,  by 

by  /icatuhamp   /'liiitai^enet,  of  /fel-'il  in   A'iTf-  ll'illiam  Castle  (Castell).  Minister  of  the  Gosfel  at 


Albion.      [Reprinted   in   Force's   Tracts,  vol.   ii. 
See  dot     iienls  In  A'.   J'.   Hist.  Soc.  Pub.  /-'iind, 
ii.    213;    and   Professor  (.'•.  It.   Keen's   note   on 
Plow<hn's  llrant  in  Vo!.  III.  — El).] 
«  M   y.  Col  /).c.  ill  (>  et  se,/. 

*  (Cf.  on  this  ;illrgcd  .Xrgal  incursion.  Pal- 
frey's A'lto  Kni^land,  i.  235,  .inil  (Jenrge  Kolsoin 
in  2  A'  )'.  //ist  Soi-.  Coll.,  i.  ;^^2.  Itrodhead,  i. 
140  754,  dotihts  it.  —  El)  I 

*  Sec  the  patent  in  Hazard,  State- Pa/'Crs.  i. 
160.  Doubts  have  been  raised  whether  such  a 
grant  was  ever  niatle,  or  if  made,  whether  it  was 


Coiirtenhall,  Korthamptonshire,  Eiii^land,  l()44; 
reprinted  in  Collection  of  I'oyai^esand  7'raTvls,  and 
comt-ilid from  the  /.ihiary  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, 1745.  It  states  very  oddly  that,  "Near  the 
great  North  River  the  Dutch  have  l)uilt  a  castle 
.  .  .  for  their  mure  free  trading  with  manv  of 
Florida,  who  usually  conic  down  the  Rivi  1  I'an- 
ada,  and  so  bv  land  to  them.  —  a  i)lain  proof 
Canaila  is  ni>*  far  remote."  The  mouth  of  Del.a- 
ware  liav  is  according  to  Castle  under  41°  north 
latitude.  |l".xtracts  are  printed  in  2  A'.  Y.  /list. 
Coll.,  iii.  231.     The  book  itself   is  in   Harvard 


I 


11 


\ 


ever  acteil  upon  hv  Sir  Kdniund ;  l)Ut  the  stale-     College   l.ihrary;  also  in  the   O' Calla:.;han  Cat- 
mcnt   of  Van  der    Donck  in  his  I'ertooi^h   van     aloi,iie,  no.  ^61.  —  El).] 
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l)y  the  study  of  Dutch  maps;  liut  tlic  distaiKcs  anil  (li'Kri'Ps  of  latitude  are  a*  Rreat  .i 
pu/zlc  to  iiini  as  to  many  r)ilicr  gro^rapliiTs  .ind  seamen  of  lliat  day.  As  lie  wrote  l)elore 
the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland  was  disputed,  he  is  of  i oursc  silent  concerning  the 
Kn^lisli  claims  lo  tin-  territory. 

The  historian  wrilini;  of  New  Nelherl.nid  to-day  has  the  advantage  of  !)cin(;  ahle  to 
consult  the  journal  of  a  jjovernor  of  Massacliusi'lts,  joliii  Winllirnp,  who  took  an  active 
pari  in  the  occurrences  which  he  descrihvs.'  .\ltlic)U);h  it  docs  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
Dutch  ]H'rio<l  of  .New  York,  and  his  puritanical  bias  is  occasionally  evident,  we  have  no 
more  rcliahle  source  for  the  history  of  the  relations  lietween  the  colonies. 

The  few  historical  <l.it.i  j;ivcii  in  the  ne.vt  book  to  lie  consi<lercd  -  arc  of  interest,  as  the 
author  endeavors  to  "assert  the  rights  of  the  Ivnclish  nation  in  vouciiing  the  le>;al  interest 
ol  I'liiKland  in  rinlit  of  the  first  iliscovcry  or  premier  seizure  to  N<ivum  llel;;ium.''  'I'hey 
show,  however,  also  how  in  so  short  a  period  as  a  man's  life  even  contemporary  history  can 
l)c  distorted.  Acciirdinj^  to  lleylin.  who  takes  .Sir  Samuel  Ar;;al  as  his  source,  Hudson 
h.ad  been  commissioned  by  King  James  I.  to  make  the  voyaj;e  of  t'>o<>,  and  after  making 
his  discoveries  guild  his  maps  and  charts  to  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  were  ^villing  to  sur- 
render their  cl.iims  to  .Sir  Kdmund  I'locvden,  he  savs,  for  ^J.500,  but  look  advantage  of 
the  troubles  in  Knf{l.ind.  .ind.  instead  of  surrciidcrinj;,  armed  the  Indians  to  help  them  in 
resisting;  any  Kni;lis!i  attempt  to  reduce  New  .Netherland.  I.eaviiifj  asiile  I'lantagenet's 
jVi-.f  .  l/l'ion.  we  meet  here,  in  a  work  which  the  aullior"s  hi);h  reputation  must  immediately 
have  pl.iced  amimi;  the  standard  works  of  the  day,  a  most  starthn;^  I'alsiiicatiim  of  f.icts 
ami  events  which  h.id  occurred  durint;  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  It  is  im|>ossiblc  to 
account  for  it.  even  it  we  suppose  that  these  statements  were  maile  for  political  effe'rt :  for 
the  men  wiio  re.ul  Heylin's  Inxtk  h.id  also  read  the  correct  .accounts  of  Hudson's  voy.ajjcs, 
and  knew  that  Heilin's  statements  were  false.  The  le;irned  prelate  is  only  little  less  at 
fault  in  his  j;eo^.iphical  account.  .'\ltliou<;li  he  tells  us  that  Hudson  j^ave  his  name  to  one 
of  the  rivers,  he  mentions  as  the  two  jiriiu  ip.d  ones  onlv  the  Maiilutti's  or  A'lissitii  <ir  Xoiirt 
and  the  Soiit/i  rivers,  beinj;  evidently  in  doubt  which  is  the  Hudson.  Heylin  had  studied 
gp';;.Mphy  better  than  his  contL'm|Mirary  Robert  Ka;;e,  who  published  about  the  same  time 
W  Pisirifi/ioit  of  till-  iclioie  ll'oi/,/,  London,  tCiJ.S,  but  he  is  utterly  silent  as  to  New  Nether- 
land. In  td'i;.  when  he  published  his  Ci>.uiioji;)iipln\  or  a  DiSii i/>iioii  of  tlw  wlioli-  ll'or/i/, 
npifstHtfii  by  a  more  exiicl  ititil  ifildiii  /lixtOTrrw  he  had  learned  that  "to  the  .Southwest 
of  .New  l'ln;;land  lyetli  the  Dutch  pl.intatioii :  it  hath  ^ood  ground  and  good  air.  but  few  of 
that  Nation  .ire  inh.ibitiiit;  there,  which  makes  that  there  are  lew  plaiit.itions  in  the  land, 
they  chictly  intending  their  Last  India  trade,  and  but  one  village,  wlio.se  inhabitants  arc 


'  'Ji'iiniti/  I' I' III,-  Tniiisiiilioiis  miJ  Oniirrtiucs 
ill  MiiiSiithiiulh  itiiil I'thi-r  X.  /■'.  Coloiiiis  from 
1630-44.  Kditcil  liy  Noah  Wchstir,  Hartford, 
I7<)0;  and  llisU>ry  of  .Wxv  /Cn};/iiiiil,  /roiii  Ihc 
Orii^iniil  A/MS.  ,111,/  Xi'Ut  of  John  ll'iiillirof  ; 
with  Ni)te>  by  James  Savage,  Itostoii,  1SJ5. 
[  riii.se  two  titles  represent  the  same  book,  the 
later  ediliiin  beiiii;  imicli  liie  sii|KTi<ir.  .Sec  Vol. 
I n.  ()'( ■.illa'Ji.iii  (Xno  X.llnrlanJ,  i.  274)  says, 
"The  statements  iif  the  New  Knglanil  writers 
ir.  geni.r.il  on  matters  oicurring  in  New  Nether- 
land,  must  lie  received,  for  obvious  reasons, 
with  e.\trimc  cautimi;"  and  he  dis|)utes  the 
usual  assertiim  of  the  New  Liiglan  I  writers, 
that  Rojjer  Williams  was  instruiacnt.il  in  pre- 
servini;  the  peace  iKlween  the  Ouli  h  and  the 
Indians  on  Loim  Island.  (.W-rc  .\' •///<•» /i/W,  i. 
l-(\.)  I''(ir  the  iliplninacy  that  passed  between 
the  New  I'lvmonlli  |>eo|)lc  and  tlio  Dutch  in 
1627,   sec    3    Xcio    York    Hiitoriial   CotUdioin, 


i.  J55 ;  if.  Hradford's  Xi~v  I'lymoiilh,  pp.  2j 5, 
Jjj.  — Kl..! 

■-'  CosiiiOf,'riif/ii,'  ill  Four  Hooks,  lOnltuiiiiii;  the 
Choioi^iMf'hi,-  mill  tlislorie  of  til f  whole  World, 
London,  1(157,  by  I'eter  lleylin,  I).l).,  Kcllow  of 
M.iH<l,ileli  (iillege,  ( l.vlord,  Rector  <pI'  lleinniing- 
foid  and  I  bni'..;lili>ii,  and  PrelKiidary  of  Wesl- 
iiiiiislei,  "in  liis  younger  d.iys  an  excellent  p<«.l, 
ill  his  elder  a  belter  historian  "  (.4Mc//rf  (>.ni///>«- 
J«).  l''roin  the  preface  to  the  latter  it  appears 
that  the  l'oMiioi;r,i/'hii-  was  an  amplitiiatimi  nr 
enlarj;e(l  edition  of  a  .\//i  10,0 tin ti.i.  published  in 
\(>:2,  hv  the  same  author,  who  during  his  litelime 
wrote  and  piililislicd  about  forty  works  of  a 
theoliigical,  educational,  or  political  character. 
(.Saliiii,  Diilioiiiirv,  viii.  260;  0'C<ill<it;liiiii  (Wii- 
loxiir,  io.Sf>-.S7.)  'I'liere  were  other  editions  of 
v.irious  ilates,  for  which  sec  Uuhn's  I.oiviijfs,  p 
105./ 
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pari  Knf;iiiih,  part  Dutih.  Here  liath  l)ecn  nn  news  on  any  matter  of  war  or  state  since 
the  first  settlement.  There  is  the  Port  t  )ranne.  thirty  mil<  s  u|)  Huilson'.s  Kiver,"  etc.  This 
was  written  three  years  after  New  .S'etherl.ind  had  heeome  an  luiKlish  r<dony,  when  .New 
\iirk  city  niimhercil  almost  two  tliousand  inhaliilantb,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  villa);es  were 
tlourishini;  on  l.oti;;  I  si. mil. 

The  l)csi  description,  or  rather  the  most  ample,  written  l>y  an  I".ni;lishnian,  is  that  of 
John  Josselyii,  who  puMislied  his  ohservations  m.ide  during  two  vo\.ij;cs  to  New  l'".ni;lanil 
in  i6i,K-i63()  and  I(i6^-i«i7i.'  .\ltlioiii;h  he  had  licen  in  the  couiilry.  his  notions  concerninjj 
it  ,ire  somewhat  crude.  New  I'.ngland.  under  which  name  he  includes  New  Netherl.ind,  is 
thought  to  he  an  isl.md  formed  l>y  the  ••  sp.icious  "  river  of  C'.inaila.  the  Hudson,  two  ^reat 
l.iki's  "  not  far  oil" one  .inolher.'"  where  the  two  rivers  have  their  rise,  .ino  the  ocean.  His 
account  of  ihc  Indians,  of  thcii-  mode  of  liiinj;  a-i''  varf.ire,  is  hi;;hly  aniusini,',  and  at  the 
same  lime  iiistructive,  althou<;h  no  phiIolo);ist  would  probaltly  accept  as  correct  his  slatc- 
nienl  that  titc  Mnhawk  lan^uaKe  was  a  dialect  of  the  Tartar.  Nor  would  the  iMttanist  place 
implicit  faith  in  the  statement  that  in  New  I'-n^land  liarley  degenerated  frequently  into 
oats  ;  and  the  /ooloijist  would  he  astonished  to  learn  of  "  frii^s  sittini;  upon  their  lireethcs 
one  foot  hij;h.''  His  credulity  has  led  this  eccentric  nicontfitr  into  <lcscril)ini;  many  simi- 
lar wonderful  details ;  but  his  work  is  nevertheless  of  value,  as  nivin^j,  I  believe,  the  first 
complete  description  of  the  f.iuna  and  Mora  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  Kn^land  Slates. 
In  some  of  his  historical  data  he  follows  I'lant.agenet,  |)rob.-ibly  at  second-hand  ;hrou>;h 
Heylin,  and  is  so  far  without  credit. 

KeliKion,  which  h.id  already  done  .so  much  to  increase  the  ]>opulation  of  the  colony  on 
the  Hudson,  was  to  c.iuse  a  new  invasion  by  the  Dutch  into  their  old  possessions.  While 
Arminia  and  (lomarists,  Cocceians  and  \'(ctians,  were  continuinij  the  reliuious  strife  in 
Holland,  a  new  sect,  the  Labadists,  sprang  up.  The  intolerance  with  which  they  were 
treated  compelled  their  leaders  to  look  out  for  a  country  where  they  might  exercise  their 
religion  with  perfect  freedom.  An  attempt  at  cnloni^atitMi  in  Surinain,  ceded  to  Holland 
by  Kngland  in  the  Treaty  of  ISred.i,  1667,  having  failed,  they  turned  their  eyes  uj)on  New 
York,  then  under  English  rule,  and  in  1679  sent  two  of  their  most  prominent  men  —  Jas|)cr 
Danckers  and  Peter  .Sluyter  —  .icross  the  ocean  to  explore  anil  report.  The  account  of 
their  travels  w.is  procured,  translated,  and  pulilishcd  by  .Mr.  Henry  C.  Muqihy  in  the 
Colltxiions  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.''  It  tells  in  simple  language,  showing 
fre(|uently  their  religious  bias,  what  the  travellers  saw  and  heard.  The  drawings  with 
which  they  illustrated  their  journal  give  us  a  vivi<l  picture  of  New  York  two  hundred 
years  ago.  As  they  talked  with  many  of  the  men  who  h.id  l>ccn  prominent  in  Dutch 
times,  their  .account  of  historical  event<  accpiires  special  interest.  The  tradition  then 
current  at  Albany,  that  the  ruins  of  a  fort  on  Castle  Island  indicated  the  place  where 
Spaniards  had  ni.-ide  a  settlement  liefore  the  llutcli,  is  discredited  by  them  ;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  ihe  .so-called  I'ompey  .Stone,  an  evident  Spanish  relic,  at  not  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  Hudson  River,  makes  it  desirable  that  this  tr.ulition  should  receive  special  in- 
vestigation. It  is  true  the  Indians  in  \'an  der  Donck's  time  who  were  old  enough  to 
recollect  when  the  Dutch  first  came,  declared  that  they  were  the  first  white  men  whom 
they  saw  ; '  but  their  descendants  told  these  travellers  '■  that  the  first  strangers  seen  ir. 
these  parts  were  .Spaniards  or  Portuguese  :  bi't  they  did  not  remain  long,  and  afterwanls 
the   Dutch  came."      The   Spaniards  under   l.icenciado  d'.Aillon  had  made  landings  .'«ncl 
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'  Atcount  of  hi'O  /"mvv''  /"  AVre  F.ni^Uind, 
London,  1075,  reprinted  in  _}  .\fiiss.  //ist.Siu.  Co//., 
iii.  John  Jcisselvn  was  the  son  of  Sir  ThonLis 
Josselyn  ai\d  brother  of  Henry,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  ornani/c  the  Kovcrnmeni  of  M.iine 
under  its  first  charier.  Henry  settled  tinallv  in 
Plymouth  •  'olony.  |See  fnrthcr  on  Josselyn  and 
his  luxiks  in  Vol.  HI.  —  Ed.) 


///  sr.cra/  of  t/ii-  Am,-ri,,iii  Co/onif!  in  l67<>-lf>So. 
jt'l.  notes  to  Mr.  Slivens's  cliaptei  in  Vol.  HI. 
The  Lahadisi  \\  Schhiter  was  in  New  Nelher- 
lanil  in  i(i.Sj,an()  his  jonrn.d  was  printed  from  the 
orinin.il  niannscript  !iv  Mr.  H.  ('•  .Mnrphy,  for 
the  llr.idford  (   Inh.  in  I.S(r,— I'Ji.l 

•'  (If.  "Indi.in  li.nlitions  of  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Dutch   in   New   Netherland,"  in  2  X.  J'. 


>  Jourtui/  0/  ■'  I'oviigf  to  A'nv  Vort atii! n  Tour     Hist.  So,.  Co//.,  vol.  i. —  Ed.] 
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explored  the  ctuintry  south  and  oast  of  Ni-w  York,  and  may  not  one  of  their  exploring 
parties   have  conic  to  All)any  anil  foriitietl  thfiiisclvcs  ? 

Wliiif  Ait/cma  >;ivcH  us.  in  liis  S.rhn  thh  Stiuil,  llic  Dutch  side  of  tlic  pulilit  ;ifTiir» 
in  tlic  scvcntccntli  century,  Tliurloc'  in  lii:i  Colli-itioii  of  Slate  I'apfis^  uni  ovi-rs  l-.tij;- 
lisli  st;i'i.\Hinansliip  and  diploni.icy.  His  otlici.il  position  as  secri'tary  to  tlic  Council  nf 
Stale  under  Cli.irles  I.,  and  .ifterwards  to  tlie  Protector  and  Ids  son,  j;ave  liim  a  tlion  ui;li 
Insi^lit  into  tlie  worl<inus  of  the  piddic  niaclnncry,  and  ni.il»es  liis  selcilion  ot'  papers 
extremely  valuable.  Anions  ilicin  will  be  found  a  document  of  the  year  1656  on  the 
En;ilisli  rijjhts  t<»  New  Netherland,  which  is  highly  inieristini;.  '  can  refer  only  by  thle 
to  otiier  works  of  tlie  seventeenlh  century  speaking  of  New  Netlierland.  as  tiiey  are  oidy 
eitlier  more  or  less  eml)ellishud  and  incorrect  repetitions  of  former  accounts,  or  because 
tliey  are  beyond  my  reacli.'' 

Skipping  over  a  century,  we  come  to  the  work  of  a  nadvc  of  New  York,  the  //ixtury 
of  the  I'lorincf  of  .Ww  York  ftoin  its  Jirst  PLunvfry  to  llie  J'.vi/  173:;,  by  Willi. im 
Smitli,  Jr.  Ciinsiderin'4  that  it  was  written  and  pulilisheil  before  the  aiitlior  liad  readied 
his  tliinieth  year,'*  and  that  he  had  to  gather  \\\.t  intorm.iiion  from  tlie  tlicn  rare  and  scanty 
libraries  of  America  and  tlie  official  records  ol'  the  province,  the  work  rellects  no  sm.dl 
credit  on  its  author,  for  tlio  discovery  by  Hudson,  lie  follows  tlv.'  accepted  vcrs'on,  —  'h.it 
Hudson  in  i()o8,  under  a  commission  from  Kin>;  James  I.,  first  landed  011  I.oiiK  Island, 
etc.,  and  afterward  .sold  the  country,  or  rather  his  ri);liis.  to  the  Dutch.  Smith's  kiiowl- 
edge  of  law  sluiuld  have  prevented  Ids  repeatinjj  this  statement,  (or  he  ounht  to  have  been 
aware  that  ifudson  could  not  have  had  any  indiviiiiia/  cV.xm  to  the  country  discovered  by 
him.  Another  statement,  rcj  eated  by  Smith  on  the  authority  <if  elder  writers.  —  namely, 
that  James  I.  h.ad  conceded  to  the  Dutch  in  1620  the  rij^lit  to  use  Staten  Island  as  a 
waterinjj-place  for  their  ships  ^oinj;  tc^  and  cominjt;  from  Ura/il,  — a  careful  perusal  of  t!ie 
corresiiontlcnce  between  the  authoriiifs  of  New  Nedierland  and  the  Directors  of  the 
West  India  Company,  then  within  er»sy  re.ich,  would  have  told  him  to  be  untrue  or  in- 
correct. If  there  were  any  truth  in  this  statement,  for  which  I  have  not  found  the 
slightest  foundation,  it  would  only  prove  that,  with  their  usual  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
Dutch,  having  once  determined  to  settle  on  Manhattan's  lslan(i,could  not  be  deterred  from 
tarrying  out  their  project.  Athough  admitting  that,  in  the  lo.ig  run,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Dutch  to  preserve  their  colony  against  the  increasing  strength  of  their 
English  neighbors,  he  condemns  the  treachery  with  which  New  Netherland  was  wi  .'sted 
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•  John  'rhurloc,  horn  1616,  died  1C16S,  was 
the  sun  of  tlic  Rev  'riunnas  Thurli)c,  RcctDr  of 
Abbots  Kod  tig,  I'.ssex.  Through  the  prolection 
of  (tlivcr  ."it.  John,  solicitor -(jeiicral  u.ider 
Charles  I.,  h'  easily  obtained  appoiiitnicnts  and 
promotion;,  ii  iheoKiii^il  lirtles.  His  collection 
of  papers  was  ])ii!)lislied  by  Dr.  liirch  in  1742. 

'•'  Ferdiiiando  flornes,  .-/  lin.J'f  Xdrni/um  of 
the  orif^hial  uiiilertakini;.i  of  the  Athiincement  of 
Piaiitiitioiis  ill  Aiiuriiti,  I^ondoii,  165S;  and  Am- 
oi<ii  I'tiititetl  to  the  Life,  London,  165S,  n\  cd.. 
1650.  Sir  Ftrdinando  (lorj-es  was  the  patentee 
of  Maine.     fSee  i  hap.  ix.  of  Vol.  ML  —  Ld.) 

.Samuel  (!larkc,  A  iieo)::i\if<hical  /hserifitioii  of 
all  the  Countries  in  the  kiutcn  H'orlil,  London, 
1657. 

//  /tool;  of  the  Coiitinimtion  of  /■'oreii^ii  /'i'- 
Stifles  :  ThiU  is,  the  Peaee  hettoeeii  this  Common- 
wealth  and  the  Xelherlaniis,  1654,  London,  l'>5f>, 
printed  by  M.  S.  for  Thomas  Jcnner. 

Richard  Hlomc.  Isles  and  Territories  heloni^inff 
to  his  Miijestit  in  America.  1673,  and  The fresint 


State  of  his  Majesties  Isles  and  Territories  in 
Ameriia,  16S7. 

i)aniel  Denton,  A  lirief  I)es(ri{<tion  of  Xi-rn 
Yorl;  formerly  \e"<o  Xetlierland,  London.  I()70. 
[.See  the  notes  to  chap.  x.  of  Vol.  IH.  —  Kli.| 

"  William  Smith,  Jr.  was  born  in  New  ^'ork 
city  in  June,  172S;  he  graduated  at  Vale  C'olle(;e 
in  1745;  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  t'ourt  of 
Chancery  in  174S,  and  admitted  to  the  Itar  in 
1750.  Throuj;h  the  inrtiience  of  his  father,  then 
attorney-neniral  of  the  province,  the  revi>ion  of 
the  provincial  laws  was  intrusted  to  him  and  his 
law  |>artner,  Willi.Mii  Livingston.  In  1757  he 
publishe<l  his  History  of  Xcw  York.  The  lircak- 
ing  out  of  the  Revolution  found  him  .t  meinlKT 
of  the  council  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
(.!rowi..  .\fter  some  tri'vulalion,  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  New  Vork  city,  whence  he  finally 
went  to  Kngland,  and  thence  to  Canaila,  where 
he  died  .as  chiof-jiisticc  in  1793.  [Cf.  the  csti 
mate  of  Snii!h  in  Mr.  Stevens's  chapter  in  Vol 
HL  — Ka] 
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from  the  Dutch.  It  is  to  he  rc,''rctt?<l  that  with  so  many  ofrici.i!  Dutch  documentu  as  Smith 
founil  in  tiic  offue  of  llic  stiri-tary,  lie  «iiil  not  write  the  hi.story  of  the  Dutch  pcriixl  of 
tlic  |H-ovimc  Willi  more  <lel,iil,  ami  tliat  !ie  s'udiid  tiioNc  whii  h  he  consjulted  with  hardly 
siifTKicnt  care. 

Heiore  a  proper  iiitrrest  in  the  liistory  of  New  York  had  lieen  reawakened  after  the 
exciting  limes  of  the  Revolution  and  nt  1H12,  it  revived  in  tlic  European  cradle  of  New 
York  10  sni  h  an  extrni  ,is  to  l/iinv;  lorili  ,t  valuable  contrihntion  to  our  historical  sources 
from  llie  pen  of  the  liMrni'd  Chevalier  l.amUrechtscn  '  lis  v. due  consists  principally  in 
the  fact  that  llie  .uithor  h.ul  access  to  the  papers  of  die  West  India  Comp.-..  ,  sinci  h>»t, 
and  ihal  it  insti::.ilod  research  and  called  atlenlioii  to  the  history  of  their  State  amon^j  New 
Yorki-rs,  several  of  whom  now  se*,  to  work  wriiiiij^  histories.^  .Not  one  of  them  is  of 
);re  It  value  now,  Ihe  docinnenls  procured  in  the  archives  ol  Kurope  li.ivin^;  thrown  more 
and  frt(|iienily  a  diffi  rent  li^ht  oti  m.iny  facts.  Many  stalctnenis  are  niven  as  liaseil  on 
tr.iditioti.  others  are  alisolutely  incorrect."  and  ncie  itll  us  anything;  alxiut  New  Nether- 
land  tint  we  have  not  alre.idy  re.id  in  \'.c  l.aet,  Van  der  Dmitk.  and  other  older  writers. 

To  the  .inii  rent  trorhlcs  in  this  Slate  and  to  the  rcse.irches  into  the  rijihts  of 
the  palnion"  arising;  from  them,  we  .ire  indelited  10  the  hesi  work  on  New  Nelherland 
which  has  yet  heeii  written.  Ch.im  ellor  Kent's  assertion,  that  the  Dutch  .innals  were  of  a 
t.tme  and  pacific  character  and  j;eiierally  dry  and  unintcrestinj;,*  h.id  deterred  many  Iroin 
their  study.  Now  it  lierame  an  alisolute  necessity  to  discover  what  privileges  had  been 
hel.l  by  ih'.  patro>,ns  under  the  Dntcli  i{overnmiiu,  and,  upon  examining  the  records.  Dr. 
E.  B.  O'Call.ijrhan  was  rima  :cd  to  find  a  vast  amount  of  historical  material  secluded  from 
the  Ennlish  student  by  an  unknown  lan)juajje.  The  writing  of  a  history  of  that  period, 
which  had  been  a  dark  pa^e  lor  so  lonu  a  time,  immedi.itely  su;;^cs'.ed  itself;  and  as  about 
the  same  time  the  papers  relatin;;  to  New  York,  which  the  Stale  hail  procured  abroad,  were 
sent  home  by  Mr.  lircdhead,  the  a;{ent  of  the  State,  the  plan  was  carricil  into  effect,  and 
the  History  of  AWf  Ndherlami,  or  Xeiv  York  iimkr  (he  Duli/i,  by  E.  H.  O'Callaghan, 
New  York,  1846,  vol.  ii.  1850,  made  its  apiie-arance." 


•  A'ort  litsihriirhigvan  dt  Ontiifkkini; rnJe  lU 
mnvti^fnile  ili-st hi  •ileitis  iter  A'liiiiivii  .\iJi rliiiule 
diwr  A".  C.  l.iiiiil>rfi/i;<fii  of>  Kill/ifiii,  C/utalier, 
eti .,  (iriu't  /'iiisii'iiitriiij  Titii  /.I'nl.iiiit,  Middcl- 
biirn,  iSiS,  —  "A  .Short  Description  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  .Siihscqiicpl  Histi)ryi)f  New  Ncthtr- 
lar.d,  a  Colony  in  .Xnicrii.a  of  the  Republic  of 
the  li/iitcd  Netherlands."  [There  is  a  transla- 
tion in  2  A'.  )'.  ///.'/.  ('(>//.  i.  75.  Sec  Sabin,  Die- 
tii'iiiiry,  X.  3.'<,745.  —  Kli.| 

-  Ilisloiy  of  ill,-  Sliile  if  Nflo  York,  including 
its  AI>orii;iii4il  iiiid  ( 'oloiiiiil  .•liiiiitis,  hy  John  V  N. 
Yates,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Jos.  W  Mimlton, 
New  N'ork,  1.S24.  |  This  w. irk  is  almost  entirely 
Moiilton's.  A  second  part  was  pnMislied  in 
lS2ft,  when  the  work  was  stopped  for  want  of 
patronage.  It  covers  Kiog-lfijs.  Field's  liidinn 
'iil<lii\'riif'/iy, noi.  1,104,1,704. —  Kl).]  Tlii- A'lit- 
ural,  Stiitistiiiil,  and  Civil  History  of  tlif  State  of 
AW(»  York,  by  James  Mac.iulcy,  1829,  —  rather  a 
chorograph)  with  copious  topographiral  .iddi- 
tions,  a  compilation  of  dry  facts.  I'he  History  of 
the  Stale  of  Aetv  York,  from  tiie first  Disein'ery  to 
ihe  Present  Time,h\  V  .S,  Kaslnian,  1833, devotes 
only  ten  small  octavo  pages  to  the  1  ditch  period. 
History  of  the  S'e^v  Xelherlands,  l^riK'inee  of  .\'e-,v 
York,  and  Slate  of  iVeiv  York,  hv  Win.  Diinlap, 
1839.   [See  Stevens's  chapter,  in  Vol.  III.  —  Ed.] 


'  Diinlap,  for  instance,  lets  Schenectady  be 
plaiileil  shortly  .iflcr  Fort  Orange,  in  1614,  and 
con.«i<lirs  the  reiniiants  nl  fdiindations  found  in 
Trniiiy  Church-yard  to  Indicate  the  location  of 
the  first  Dulih  f<irt  on  Manhattan  Island,  while 
they  must  have  In-en  the  remnants  of  the  city 
wall,  running  from  the  East  River,  along  the 
present  Wall  Street,  through  Trinity  Church- 
yard to  the  North  River, —  hence  the  name  of 
Wall   Street. 

*  iVnniversary  Discourse  before  New  York 
Historical  .Society,  iSi.S,  in  A".  )'.  Hist.  So,.  (Wl., 
second  scries,  vol.  i. 

'■  Dr.  r.dniinul  liailey  O'Callaghan  was  horn 
at  Mallow,  near  Cnrk,  Ireland,  in  1797.  After 
studying  niodiciiu-  in  his  native  country  and  in 
I'aris,  he  came  to  Canada  in  1823.  where  he  soon 
took  an  .active  part  in  politics  on  the  jiatriots' 
side,  lie  was  iDnipelleu  to  lly  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  settled  ai  Albany  in  1837.  Here  he 
worked  dUigently  in  the  field  of  American  his- 
tory, with  re^ulls  most  gratifying  to  the  student, 
until  i.Syo,  when  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  died  in  18S0. 

[Dr.  O'Callaghan's  .\'e7t<  A'etherland  is  divided 
thus:  Hook  i.,  I49;-!62I  ;  ii.,  1621-1638;  iii., 
1639-1647.  He  also  printed  a  few  cojiies  of  the 
Xej^isler  of  A'cw  Aetherland,   1626-1674,  giving 
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It  in  |)erh.i|)ii  Iwynnd  the  piiHiiihilitii'H  «f  the  humnn  inirxl  ti*  write  hintory,  not  dimply 
annalx,  from  ;i  thornuKhly  ohjt-clive  iMiint  i)(  view  :  l)Ut  tin-  liiHtDri.in  niukt  try  to  iiU|)|ireH<i 
hin  iiKJividu.ility  .in  far  ,i.h  lie  i.in.  or  .11  lc.i'>l  t^<  rrlliclMC  only  the  i-vciiIn  of  .1  rcnioic  ihtIoiI 
fr'.iii  the  ittan(l|)<)iiit  of  tli.it  |)orioil,  .iiiil  not  (nun  his  own,  which  in  nicirv  niotli-rn  atnl 
ailvanLcd.  Dr.  (>'Calla(;han  I'ollowi-d  no  |)liilo<,ci|iliy  ol  liiNtciry.  Ilr  tried  to  KU|)|>rc'!t.«  his 
individuality  an  Irishman.  Canadian  rcvoliitioniKl.  and  devout  l<oniani>tt  ;  Inn  oitaNion.iily 
it  was  htnin^cr  than  IiIh  will,  an. I  impaired  the  olijectivily  an<l  f.iirneitN  of  his  judijn'.eiit. 
Yet  the  diHrendants  of  the  Hettlerx  of  New  Netlieil.ind  owe  to  liiin  a  yre.iter  tielil  than  to 
any  of  liieir  own  r.ue,  lor  he.  lirst  of  ,my  liiHtorian.  U.is  shown  uh  the  tolony  in  its  orii^in 
the  steadi.ie.s.4,  sturdincxH,  and  iiidinitry  of  ihc  eolonistfi,  who  were  men  as  rvli;(iou!«  ax 
the  .New  lOiinland  ruril.iiis,  liut  more  tolerant  towards  .idlierenis  of  other  creeds.  .Not- 
withst.indini;  tlii.s  historian's  desire  to  Ih- .iciiirate  in  his  st.itenicnis,  his  un(|u.ililii'd  rcli.iiK  e 
ll|Hm  previous  writers  has  on  several  occ.isions  led  him  into  errors.  Ilie  yr.ivest  of  wliii  li 
is  perhaps  the  repetition  of  I'lantaKi'iiet's  story  of  .Arnal's  invasion.  I  h.ue  tried  to  show 
alnive  that  the  Mn^lisli  ducuniunts  dispn'ivc  this  statement,  which  O'Calla^han  repeats  on 
tlie  autlmrily  of  Ilcylin. 

J.  Komcyn  Itrodhead,  the  (ollalxiratnr  of  Dr.  (>'(.', ilhi^h. in  in  i.-ditini;  the  documents 
procured  for  the  St.ite  hy  his  at;ency,  was  the  next  to  enter  the  field  as  a  writer  on  the  his- 
tory of  New  York.  While  Dr.  O'l'.dl.mhan  in  a  few  instances  allows  Ins  inliorn  piejudicrs 
to  make  him  criticise  the  actions  of  the  Dutch  too  harshly,  and  without  due  allow.iiue  I'or 
the  times  and  circumstances,  .Mr.  llrodhead,  a  descendant  lioth  of  Dutt  h  and  Kni;lish  early 
settlers,  fails  on  the  other  siile,  and  Uecomes  too  lenient.  Generally,  however,  his  Hiiioiy 
0/  A'ew  I'orJt  is  written  with  great  independence  of  judgment  a.id  with  thorough  criticism 
of  the  authorities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  death  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work, 
which  does  not  po  f.irtlier  th;.n  i6<>i  ;  hut  what  .Mr.  Hrodhead  has  j,'iven  us  must,  for  its 
completene.ss  and  .iccuracy  of  research,  and  for  the  ijenuine  historical  acumen  displayed 
in  it,  rank  as  a  standard  work  anil  a  classical  authority  on  the  suliject.' 

There  are  many  additionil  works  to  be  consulted  by  those  who  desire  reliable  in- 
formation on  the  early  history  of  New  York,  the  more  general  histories  (like  Bancroft's, 
chap.  XV.),  monographs,'^  and  local  histories,  the  Transiiitionx  of  the  various  historicd 
societies  of  the  .St.'xte,  etc. ;  but  the  p.issing  of  them  in  review  has  been  in  some  degree 
relegated  to  notes. 


When  the  Greek  philosopher  Anaxagoras  said  that  man  w.is  bom  to  contemplate  the 
heavens,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  he  might  have  added  also  the  earth  and  its  formation  in 
all  its  details,  and  enjoined  on  his  disciples  the  necessity  of  representing  the  result  of  such 
contemplations  by  maps  and  charts.  We  require  a  map  fully  to  understand  the  gcogr.iphy 
and  chorography  of  a  country  ;  hence  a  study  of  the  maps  ni.ade  by  contemiioraiieous 
makers  becomes  the  duty  of  the  writer  of  .New  .Netherland  history.  I  have  already  stateil 
that  the  coast  of  New  York  anti  the  neighboring  districts  were  known  to  ICuropeans  almost 
a  century  before  Hudson  ascended  the  "Cireat  River  of  the  .North,  "  and  that  this  knowl- 
edge is  proved  by  various  maps  made  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nearly  all 
of  them  place  the  mouth  of  a  river  between  the  fonieth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  what  ahnuld  be  this  latitude,  but  which  imperfect  instruments  have  placed  farther  north. 


the  names  of  the  pioneers.  John  O.  Shea  printed 
an  account  of  O'Callaghan  in  the  AAix'iizitir  of 
Amcrictn  llislory,  v.  77.  Tile  CiitaliXHf  of  his 
library,  sold  in  New  York  Dficmber,  lS.Si,  rep- 
resents a  cullectiiin  rich  in  works  in  the  Iklds 
of  his  special  stiulics.  —  Kl>.) 

'  [Cf.  Mr.  Stevens's  estimate  of  Brodhcid  in 
Vol.  111.  — Ki).] 

-  [One  of  the  most  interesting  of  such  is 
The  Anthology  of  New  Netherland,  by  Henry  C. 


>riirphy,  i)ul)lished  (IJ5  copies)  hy  the  Bradford 
f'liili  in  1865,  which  includes,  with  erilargenients, 
Mr  Murphy's  privately  printed y.//<i/' .SV< ■<•«</■(///, 
<;  Mi-moir  of  ///,•  First  l\\-t  in  Xi-v  X,llierlanJ, 
The  liable,  iSrw.  Stceiidani  was  the  iiiinislir 
(if  the  I'mlcstant  Church  in  New  .\insterd.iiii. 
Muller,  Ciiljlo.;uf  (1S73),  nos.  1,09::  ct sci :  (1.S77) 
nos.  '„o(>^  et  .'<</.,  ni>tcs  several  of  Stcendam'.'S 
publications.  Cf.  Carter-Brown  Catalogui;  \i 
862, 898.  — Ed.] 
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The  conAguralion  of  the  coant-line  iihow!i  that  they  meant  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Only 
one,  however,  of  theite  Hixieenth  icnlury  ni.ips.  ntadc  liy  \' At  hourado  at  l.islion,  in  1571, 
kIvcs  tlie  Hudson  Kiver  in  its  alnio>i  eiitne  totirse.  irotn  the  inoiniiains  to  the  liay.  .A  copy 
of  this  niip,  in.ule  in  1  5S0,  wliiih  found  itt  w.iy  to  Muniili,  was  prolialily  Keen  liy  \\\vr 
I'laiR'ius,  who  inducL'il  Hudson  to  explore  that  region  o|  ihe  .New  World,  .so  little  known 
to  I'luropcann  at  that  time,  .\lihnuuh  \ ai.  Uoiirado's  map  enlighten!)  us  so  very  little,  I 
mention  it  liec.iuse  his  map  nnist  Ic.id  to  th>-  investi^.ttion  of  the  ipiestion  whether  the 
l)utch  under  Hudson  were  the  first  to  n.ivl;;.ite  the  river. 

'I'he  oldest  in.ip  ol'  the  territory  now  c-omprisini;  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and   Delaware,  .uid  known  as  ••  The  l-'i(,'ur.itivc  .M.ip,"  w.is  found  liy  .Mr.  ilrodhe.id  in  the 
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KROM    IIIK    Klf;UR.Vri\T.    MM',    1616. 


'  [Hrodhcad's  statements  rcgardinn  the  tind- 
'.Mg  of  tins  map  are  in  A".  )'.  //is/.  .SW.  /'roi., 
1S45,  |).  1.S5  ;  compare  also  his  ,\Vr<i  )'t>rt,'\.  757. 
The  original  parchment  map  measured  2  >  2  feet, 
and  showed  the  country  from  Kgg  Ilarhor,  in 
New  Jersey,  to  the  Penobscot,  40^  to  45".  The 
paper  map  covered  the  territory  from  below 
VOL.  IV. —  55. 


the  Delaware  (apes  to  :d>(ivc  .Mbany,  and  it 
three  feet  long.  Tlie  original  is  in  colors,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  chron  ..itliograph  of  it 
issued  at  the  Hague  in  1S50  or  thereabout. 
(.\sher's  t.iil,  no.  1  ;  Midler's  1877  C,il<tl<>i;iif, 
no.  2,-70.)  There  is  a  reduction  of  it  in  ('as- 
sell's  C'nif,i/ Stii/fs,  i.  .'47.  —  Ku.] 
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archive*  a(  the  lla|{ue.  It  i«  on  |).irihmrnt,  ind  it  l)cautilully  executed.  A  fnc nimilv  mpy, 
Liken  liy  Mr.  llriMlhca<l,  wan  (lf|xi»iie)l  In  the  Slate  l.ihiary  at  All).iny.  and  rcprtMhii  ti(in<i 
have  hei-n  |>uiiliHlii'd  in  the  A'lJi-  i'ort  I'l'/oHiii/  /KiiUiiifH/t,  vol  i,  alwi  in  Dr.  (I'C.dl.i 
ghan'H  /tiilory  0/  .\m'  Xelhfrhiiul.  It  |tur|i<irtit  to  have  been  ituUmilled  to  the  Sl.iie* 
(ieniT.d  iif  lliill.iiid  in  I<>|'>,  with  an  a|i|iliiatinn  (or  ,1  cliartt-rtii  tradi-  Id  New  Nrtlic-tland, 
liul  ii  wan  |iroli,il>ly  prodtu-ed  tlirn  a  Hciiind  lime.  lia\iiiK  done  duly  li<'fi>ic  <mi  .1  hinill.ir 
ot-t-aiii<)n  in  1614.  with  a  map  exhiliiiinK  the  Del  iwarc  rcuion  i>n  n  laruer  hc.de.  'I  hin  \U\^ 
map  w.m  on  paper,  and  wax  fmind  liy  Mr.  ItriHlhe.id  in  t!ie  s.inu-  jlu-e.  and  may  l>i-  hci  n 
in  Hiniil.ir  reiirndiiciinnH,  ac<  iinipanvini;  tlioHv  of  die  Uiifi  in.ip  Wlm  ilu*  dr.iiiKlit^ni.tii  of 
eillier  w.is,  in  unkiii)»n  An  iiin(-ti{.ti<in  on  t'lc  l.iiltT  niiTH  In  driuliiH  fnrrncrly  ni.ide, 
whiL'li  were  (iinMiltcd,  and  to  ilie  ri'p'irt  of  Hcmie  tncii,  who  had  pmlidily  I  vvn  thu  Dutch- 
men tapiured  l)y  the  Mohawkn  and  nu-ntloned  In  Capt  dn  llendrii-khcn'it  repi  rt  (A>;«' 
)'i>ik  Co/oniii/  lh>iumi-ntf,\-  ijl-  D«'  l.nl  sermH  lo  Ii.im- had  Ilu-He  ina|i*  liclnrc  hin)\Nlivn 
he  wrote  hiit  A'i);7/.i'  ihbis,  and  10  havr  iiiiisirui  led  llie  map  .ici  <>mpan\iii);  hi-t  umk  Imm 
thi'KC  two.  .NiiiwiiiiKiaiidinu  the  ^real  c.irc  and  detail  exiiiliitcd  in  them,  they  are  niceH. 
H.irdy  inaccuralc.  Iiut  lii;;ldy  inlereHlini;  and  iiiHtrui  live,  an  they  indi  .tie  the  locition  of 
the  Heveral  liulian  tril>eH  ai  the  lime  ol'  the  .irriv..!  of  tlic  Dnlch  and  of  the  Spaiii.ird.s 
lieforc  them.  The  names  >;i\tn  on  lhe>e  ni  ;ps  ici  Mime  of  the  Inilian  irilies  are  so  uiinii)i> 
lakal>iy  of  .Spanish  origin,  tli.il  it  is  h.ird  to  lielieve  ihey  were  not  lirst  applied  liy  lie 
SpanianU,  and  afterwards  repealed  by  the  Indians  to  tlie  l)eforc-mentloned  three  l)ui  li 
prisoners  amonK  tlie  Moh.iwks.  We  find  one  irilie  e.dled  "  CipiianasMS,"  whili-  in  lolloijui.d 
Spanish  nipiUtnA^o  means  a  jrreat  warrior  ■  anothtr.  wliom  liie  Duiih  liter  knew  as  Ul.iik 
Minipi.is,  is  dc>ii;n.ited  liy  the  name  of  •■  tiathos,"  the  Spanish  woni.i.'i/i/'c  heini;  applied  id 
black  cattle.  .Still  another  is  i.tlled  the  "  Canonmakers  ;  "  hiiiihi  beiii);  a  word  of  the  Indi.in 
tonmies  of  South  America.'  the  North  .\merican  Indian  could  only  Ii.ive  learned  it  from  die 
Spaniards,  and  in  turn  have  taui;lil  its  meainn'.;  to  the  Dutch  Kveii  the  Indi.in  n.imc^iven 
to  the  island  \\\k»\  which  the  city  of  New  N'ork  now  st.inds,  s|)elled  on  the  earliest  maps 
"  Monado.s.  Manados,  Manatf)es."  and  said  to  mean  "a  place  of  drunkenness,''  |)oillt^  to 
a  .Spinish  origin  from  the  collocpii.dly  used  noun  ///<>/>(«.  drunkenness, //w»(/(/(n.  drunken 
men.  If  to  these  indications  of  Spanish  presence  on  the  soil  of  New  York  bel'ore  the 
Dutch  period  we  add  the  evidence  of  the  so-i  ailed  I'ompey  .Stone.''  found  in  Oiieid.i 
County,  with  its  Spanish  inscri|)iion  and  dale  of  i5.:o,  and  the  names  of  places  j;iveii  in 
their  corriipiion  by  the  Dutch  in  a  );rant  coverinjj  i)art  of  Albany  County  ("  .Semcs.seerse," 
Spanish  scinencfru,  land  sown  with  seed  :  "  Nefjo^ance,"  place  for  trade.  .Spanish  nei^otiiK 
tr.ide)  w<'  can  no  lon^'-r  hi->-it.ile  to  l.tlievc  that  the  traditions  reported  by  Danckers  and 
other  wiilers  mentioned  before  had  some  found.ition,  ,nid  tli  it  the  Spatdarils  knew  and 
had  explored  the  country  on  tlie  Hudson  loni;  before  the  Dutch  c.ime.  but  had  thoiiuiit, 
an  Peter  .Martyr  expresses  it,  after  the  failures  of  Msleban  Ciomer.  and  the  Licencia<l<i 
d'  .\illon.  "To  the  South,  to  the  .South,  for  the  i;reat  and  exci-ediiv.;  riches  of  the  l>|uin- 
o(  tial ;  tlieytli.it  seek  j;old  must  not  t;o  to  llir  cold  and  frozen  North."  The  Spaniards 
never  considered  North  America  as  of  any  value  in  itself :  iluy  lo.oked  upon  it  only  as  a 
b.irrii  r  to  the  rii  her  fields:  of  Asia. 

Dr.  O'Cillaulian  li.id  in  his  1  <  llectiiui''  a  copy,  on  vellum  of  a  mip  entillcd  "  .America" 
.Septentrionalis  Pars,"  from  the  W'csl-liulische  l\iskit(rt,\s\\\A\  he  added  to  the  mips  in 
liie  first  Volume  of  tlie  .\\-w  Vorl;  Cit!oiiiitl  Ihhiiiiicnls.  The  maker  of  it  was  A.  J  icobseii. 
and.  to  judge  from  the  fac-simlle  of  t'le  West  India  Company's  seal  exhibited  on  il.  he 
made  it  for  that  company  in  \(<z\  It  liears  internal  evidcn  e  tli  it  J  icolisen  hid  as  model 
one  of  the  ehier  .Spiiiisli  and  lai^lish  maps,  as  he  retr.ins  some  .S|)ini>h  and  lji;.;lish 
names  for  places,   which    on   the   Dutch   mips  just   mentioned  have   Dutch   names.     .No 

'  "Ilia  in  ferram  siiis  lintribus,  quas  canoas     OneiiUi  llhutriatl  Soifty,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Ibmiti 
voc.ant  c.xudcriinl,"  savs  I'tlcr  Marlvr.  Stale  I.ilirarian.  Allianv,  iSSi. 

^  The  Pompey  Stone :  a  Paper  read  before  the  '  [It  is  no.  2,390  in  the  CataJogue.  —  Ed.| 
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allenipt  Is  made  lo  i;ivr  dri.til«  nf  lulerior  <  h<ir<i|;rapl)y.     The  coast-line  i»  fairly  correct, 
and  the  river*  named  are  indicated  li>  lluir  mouths. ' 

I  he  next  in  the  order  ol  d.ite  is  .tlso  a  manu*cript  map,  of  which  a  reduccti  copy  was 
puMi<<hed  )<y  l>r.  (>  C.illiKlian  in  Uit  llnlory.  AUIioukIi  it  is  only  a  iltlinealion  iil°  part 
uf  New  NrthcrLind.  the  manor  of  Kens>elacrswyck,'  it  it  of  iin|HirtaiR'e  to  the  historian, 
who  in  con»ultiiit(  it  has  to  exercise  his  judgment  to  the  utmost.  Made  in  idjo  by  (iillis 
van  Schendil  at  the  exjiense  of  six  di  liars,  which  paid  also  for  tour  copies  i>n  paper,  it 
showt.  in  the  very  year  in  whu  h  the  land  was  piiri.lia'<e(l  front  the  Indiiiii  and  p.iietiled 
to  ilie  patriioiis.  siiih  .i  l.ir;;c  numlier  of  scttlemriitH  on  Ixitli  sides  ol  the  ri\er,  .is  to  create 
llie  suspicion  that  it  was  ma  te  to  induce  emi|;r.iii(>n  Iroin  lloil.ind,  wliere  the  four  copiei 
on  |>a|)cr  were  sent.  I)e  Laet,  whose  share  of  the  land,  as  one  ol'  the  patroons.  Is  desig- 
n.i'ed  liy  l)e  l.u-t's  llur^,  I)e  l,ict'»  Island,  Defect's  Mill  (reek  and  Waterlall,  makes  no 
refi.'r>'nce  to  this  in.ip. 

The  lirst  printed  map  of  New  Netherland  accompanies  l)e  Ijet's  Xovtis  Oihis,  under 
the  title  of  *■  .Nova  Aii|;li.i,  .No\um  llel^ium.  et  \'ir);inia."  In  outline  it  reHemhles  tlie  map 
of  I'lil  liy  Jacolmeii.  while  llic  details  are  taken  trom  the  maps  presented  to  the  States- 
(ieneral.  It  is  very  va';uc  however,  and  does  not  even  nive  the  ii.imes  of  ,iny  river. 
Loni,  Island  is  represented  liy  three  islands,  and  the  Delaware  Kiver  rises,  as  on  tlie  tril6 
map,  out  of  a  I  ir;{e  lake  in  the  Seneca  country.* 

Jacobsen's  map  of  1021  seems  to  have  liecn  use<l  by  Robert  Dudley  In  his  .//A/r,  u|ion 
whicli  .in  Italian  en;;ra\er,  .Anionio  Francesco  I.ucini,  wiirked  ;  and  Lucini's  signature 
is  alt.iched  to  a  ••  Carta  particolare  ilell.t  Nuova  Ilelt;ia  6  parte  ilelia  Nuova  .\nnli.i, 
d' America  carta  ii,'  whicli  constitutes   a  part  of  Dudley's  work.*     He  seems  to  li.ivu 


I  I  Far-similes  of  it  arc  aUo  given  in  Valen- 
tine's .l/.i»M.i/,  1.S5H;  in  I'fMHiyl-tiuiit  Artkhtt, 
scciiiid  series,  vol.  v.  Muller,  /loots  on  Amer- 
ii-4i,  iii.  14J,  and  Cat<iltx»'  "/  '•'*77>  no.  3^S4, 
descrilie  the  only  other  iiipy  known.  It  is  a 
colored  map,  and  extends  from  I'aiiaiiia  to 
(.aliradnr.  —  V.lt  | 

''  |<  I'dlla^han,  i.  4J3,  gives  a  list  of  settlers 
in  kciisselaerswvtk,  lOjo-id^d.  (Cf.  Miinseirs 
All>(i»v,\\-  lj,aiul  the  ni.i|i  of  176J  in  Do,.  Iliil. 
N-  I'.,  iii  55-',  and  Weise's  I'loy,  187(1.)  In  1.S39 
Mr  I)  1>.  Ilarn.iid  a|>|>enilcd  a  sketch  of  the 
Manor  of  Kcnssclaerswyck  to  his  discuuric  on 
the  life  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Joel  Mun.sell  for  his 
cfforl.H  to  increase  interest  in  the  study  of  .\mer- 
ican  aftairs,  anil  particularly  for  his  lalMirs  u|M>n 
the  histoty  of  .Mtiany  and  its  neiKhlxirhiHMl.  lie 
died  ill  i.SSo.  (Cf.  ///.At/,,;/  .1/,/^',/:///,-,  \  44; 
XV.  I  v>>  -70;  .\'.  /.'.  ///'/  iinj  (iiiifiil.  AV;-..  i.SSo. 
p.  J  V*  I  "<''  tcivcs  an  account  of  his  melhiKl  and 
results  ill  is-iiiing  historical  inono^raph-.  in  small 
editions,  in  //istoiinil  AAn'iizini;  Keliruary,  l.Viy, 
p.  \y).  His  .l)tiiii/.<  oj  AlhiiiY  apiK-ared  in  ten 
voliinies,  from  1S50  to  l.S5(j  (pp.  iy-yi  of  vol.  i. 
were  never  printed),  his  CotUitions  on  ihe /lis- 
lory  of  A'litny,  four  volumes,  l.S«>5-iS7i.  Sec 
.\'  E,  Hist,  iiiij  CtiKiil  /Vi,'.,  t.ViS,  p.  104.  lie 
published  in  1.S69  J.  Pearson's  I'.itrly  Kteords  oJ 
.llfhiny  i/'/i/  l/if  Colony  of  Kensulaernoy<k,  165&- 
:()75,  lran>'.:it<'(l  from  the  Dutch,  with  notes; 
and  Win.  Harnes'*  Early  History  of  Alhany, 
i6o9-ii»S6,  was  privately  printed  l>v  him  in  1S64, 
with  a  map  of    Albany,    1695.     On   the  early 


Dutch  history  of  this  region,  see  also  Oeiieral 
Kglicrl  1„  Vicle's  "  Knitkerliockersof  New  N'ork 
two  centuries  ago,"  in  lliirf'trs  Monthly,  |le(em- 
licr,  1X7(1;  a  pa|)cr  on  the  Van  Kenssel.iers  in 
S,ril>Htr's  .Monthly,  vi.651  ;  and  some  landmarks 
noticed  in  II.  J.  I.ossing's  Hiulson  /'/.<•/•,  p.  1J4, 
etc.  —  I'j)  I 

•  I  It  is  given  in  fac-simile  in  the  I.eno.i  edi- 
tion (iSCij)  of  Jogues's  .\'iT7////  /li'li;ium,  idilcd 
by  Shea,  who  also  gave  it  in  his  edition,  lS(i5, 
of  the  tract,  7"//«-  I'ommo.litu-s  of  the  lUniil lallcd 
Miiniili  ort  Ion;.;  lit.  Cf.  .Nsher's  /,/./,  no.  3; 
Armstrong's  Esuiy  on  Fort  .Viissiin,  p.  7.  Copie.i 
more  or  less  faithful  of  De  I.:iet's  map  appeared 
in  Janssoniiis  and  Ilondiiis's  .-ItAis  of  iTijS,  .ind 
in  the  .Wnns  Alliit  of  Johannes  Janssoniiis,  Am- 
sterdam, t65.S;  again  in  |6<);,  with  the  imprint 
of  Valk  and  Sthenk  ;  and  earlier,  in  l()5i,  re- 
duced ami  not  iloselv  copied,  luit  with  some 
new  details,  in  the  /•.•>( /;>//r7</;'/;<- rv;//  I'lri^iiiiii, 
etc  ;  and  of  this  last  a  photo-lithographic  fac- 
simile was  made  at  Amsterdam  a  few  years  ago. 
—  Kl)  I 

*  [This  map  lielongs  to  Xohert  Dudley's  IMIa 
Ar,;ino  lUI  Mar,;  I-'irenzc,  t647,  i.  57,  of  which 
there  was  a  second  edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged, in  l()6l.  The  l'^>47  edition  is  very  rare, 
and  the  onlvcopy  known  to  me  in  America  is  in 
Harvard  College  l.ilirary.  The  author  of  the 
note  on  the  map  in  the  Documtnts  reUitivc  to  the 
i\>lom,il  History  of  Xno  York,  vol.  i.,  where  a 
fac-simile  of  it  is  given,  did  not  seem  to  he 
aware  of  its  oriKin.  The  Rev.  K.  K.  Male,  in 
the  Amtr.  Antiq.  Soi.  Proi.,  October,  tS7 j,  de- 
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PART   or   l)E    LAET's    map,    163O. 


consulted  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English  maps  of  more  or  less  correctness,  but  understood 
none  of  them  well.  Tiie  Hudson  is  called  ••  Rio  Martins  6  R.  Hudsons."  Manhattan's 
Island  is  in  its  proper  place,  with  New  Amsterdam  marked  on  it ;  but  the  name  "  Isla 
Manhatas  "  is  given  to  the  land  between  Newark  Bay,  I'assaic  River  on  the  west  and 
the  Hackensack  on  the  east  ;  while  the  strip  of  land  now  called  IJergcn  Point  is  called 
'•  Oster's  Ilant."  The  position  of  Manhattan  has  evitlently  troubled  him  very  much,  for 
we  find  the  name  again  inserted  coverin-j  the  eastern  townships  of  Westchester  County. 
Stratford  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilousatonic,  is  "Calx)  del  Fieme,"  while  Long  Island, 
called  '•  1.  di  Gebrok  Land,"'  is  a  group  of  si.\  islands,  the  largest  of  which  bears  the  cor- 
rect name  of  Matouwacs,  and  Fisher's  Island  i^  called  '•  Isla  Lange."  Staten  Island, 
'•  I.  State.''  is  relegated,  shorn  of  its  dimensions,  to  Newark  Hay,  and  its  space  divided  by 
"I.  (;odins"and  one  of  the  six  islands  in  the  Long  Island  group  called  '"C.  Godins." 
The  low  coast  of  New  Jersey,  near  Long  Ilranch,  is  proi)erly  named  "Costa  IJassa." 
Thence  going  south,  we  come  to  "  Porto  Eyer"  (Egg  Harbor)  and  •'  1.  Eyer,"  "  C.  Pedras 
Arenas  "  (Uarneg.it).  "  C.  IMai,"  •'  Rio  Carlo  "  (Delaware),  and  "  C.  Hinlopen  6  C.  James." 


scri!x;s  some  of  the  original  drawings  for  Dud- 
ley's maps  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Mmiich,  and  says  the  en(.'ravcr  h.is  omitted  some 
of  the  names  given  in  the  dnawing.  {A/<-/i..r„u 
History  of  lu'ston,  i.  59.)  The  map  of  New 
Netherland    differs    from    other    maps    of    its 


time,  and  is  not  noticed  by  Asher.  Lncini  says 
that  he  w.rs  at  work  for  twelve  years  on  the 
plates,  in  an  <il)scure  village  of  Tuscany.  The 
work  is  usually  priced  at  ;^20  or  £2y  Qua- 
ritch's  Cii/ii/ot;uf,  321,  no.  n,97i.  Leclerc, 
Bibliothica  Americana,  3,747  ('5°  francs.)  —  Eu.] 
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The  student  nf  our  early  cartography  must  revert  often  to  the  rival  maps  and  atlases 
of  lilacu  and  Jansson.  The  elder  of  the  Hlaeus,  W.  J.  lUaeu,  was  long  a  maker  of  maps 
and  globes,'  and  began  to  be  known,  with  his  map  of  the  world,  in  160O.  He  had  issued 
iiumy  other  maps  when,  in  ,1,  he  collected  them  into  his  Appendix  Tliciitri  Ortelii  1 103 
maps),  tlie  earliest  of  hi  .iilases,  which  he  later  remoiielled  and  enlarged,  sometimes 
giving  the  text  in  Frencii,  and  sometimes  in  Latin ;  that  of  1638  being  known  as  his 
Noviis  Atlas,  zmX  containing  fourteen  American  maps.  After  several  intermediate  issues,'- 
following  upon  the  death  of  the  elder  lilaeu  in  163s.''  his  atlas,  under  the  tare  of  his  son. 
John  lilaeu,*  was  issued  with  various  texts,  and  with  a  wealth  of  skill  rarely  eciualled 
since,  as  the  Atltii  Major} 

Jansson  produced  a  rival  of  the  earnest  blaeu  atlas  in  1633,  with  one  hundred  and  six 
maps.'  Jn  1638  it  was  called  Atlas  Aoviis,  and  had  seventeen  maps  of  America.'  In 
1639  a  French  edition  was  called  iXotivrait  I'licatrc  liii  Motuti\  with  new  ma|)s  by  Henry 
Hondius,  son  of  the  elder  Hondius,  eighteen  of  them  being  American,  and  that  on  New 
Netherland  following  De  L.aet's  map.  It  includes  New  England  and  \'irginia,  and  is  the 
original  of  various  later  maps."  A  fifth  part  of  the  tWnivcaii  Theatre  was  .added  in  1657. 
containing  coast  charts  of  America.  Jansson  reached  his  best  in  his  Orhis  Aiitiqiius,oi 
about  even  date  (1661)  with  lilaeu's  best. 

In  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong's  essay  on  Fort  A'assav  a  map  in  private  hands  is 
mentioned  which  seems  to  be  little  known.  It  exhibits  the  gr.Tnt  made  to  Sir  Edmund 
Ploeyden  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion,  and  was  printed  at  London  in  165 1.  It  is 
a  strange  combination  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  if  not  intentional  deceit,  ])urporting 
to  have  been  made  by  '•  Uomina  Virginia  Farrer,"  and  shows  tlie  head-waters  of  James 
River  to  be  within  ten  days'  march  of  the  California  coast." 

A  map  of  the  Delaware  territory  was  made,  about  163S,  by  MSns  Kling.  for  the 
.Swedish  CiOvernment.  A  later  maj)  of  the  .same  region,  made  by  the  Swedish  engineer 
I'eier  Lindsiioem  in  \(i-)\.  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1697,  when  the  Royal  I'alace 
at  .Stockholm  burned  down,  is  reviewed  hi  another  chapter.  A  Dutch  map  of  the  Dela- 
ware, made  about   1656,  h.as  also  been  lost."' 

Mr.  .Vsher  "  and  .Mr.  Armstrong  incline  to  the  ojiinion  that  the  earliest  of  the  later 


'  |('f.  the  UDtcs  to  Dr.  Dc  Costa's  cliapter,  in 
Vol.  III.— Ki).] 

-  ( It  IS  not  easy  td  discriminate  between  these 
editions,  as  copies  are  often  inaiic  up  of  various 
(l,itu>;  liut  I  have  observed  these  cl.ites  :  i(-nz, 
1045,  1647,  1649,  1O50,  1(155,  '''5^>  '^''''  '""^ 
Dutch  inscriptions  on  these  earlier  maps  of  New 
Netherland  are  (|uile  different  from  those  on  the 
Latin  Liter  ones.  —  Kli.] 

^  |Sal)in's  DUtioiinrv,  ii.  5,714;  liandet's 
/.imi  ill  H'trlvii  Tiin  //'./.  AV./i'h,  Utrecht,  1S71, 
pp.76,  114.— Kl)  I 

■*  (('f.  a  dissertation  on  his  work  in  Clement's 
nililiotli}i]iie  iinuiisi;  iv.  :S7.  —  V.U.] 

''  [I'loin  1659  to  167J  it  was  issued  with 
.Spanish  te.\t,  ten  volumes,  !)ut  not  incliiding 
tlie  .American  |)arts  ;  in  \(*>z  to  1665,  with  Latin 
te.Kt,  eleven  vohimes,  the  last  devoted  to  .\ni- 
erica,  usually  with  twenty-three  maps  ,  in  1^)63, 
in  French,  twelve  volumes;  in  1664  to  l6()5  in 
Dutch,  but  somewhat  abridged.  {CI.  Asher's 
/.isl,  Midler's  dif,t/n!,'iii;  .A rmst roup's  /•(';/ 
.Viissaii,  p  7,  on  the  map  of  1645  particularly.) 
Mullcr  says  of  this  final  edition  r  "The  part 
treating  of  .America  mav  be  regarded  as  tin-  first 
.'.tlas  of  what  is  now  the  United  Statc>,  in  the 
same  sense  as  Wytfliet  may  be  called  the  first 


special  atlas  (if  America  in  general."  He  after- 
wards aililid  a  'J'iuiitniin  Crl'iiim.  The  younger 
lilaeu  also  issued,  in  1648,  an  iimneii.se  map  ot 
the  world  in  two  hemispheres,  twenty-one  sheets. 
(Ilallam's  l.ihriitinc  of  the  Mii/Mc  A^'ts,  iv.  48; 
Mullet's  Ciitiiltij^iie,  1S77,  no  346. —  F.ii.j 

^  [It  was  based  01  Mereator's  plates,  which 
were  liought  in  i(')04l)y  his  father-in-law,  lodocus 
Hondius,  an  engraver,  who  was  horn  in  I5.|(>) 
worked  in  London,  where  l>e  learned  the  Wright- 
Mercator  projcctinn,  and  later  published  maps 
in  .Anisterilam,  imlnding  the  new  edition  of 
Merc.itor,  adding  new  jilates,  and  died  in  l6ll. 
Hut  Mil iscipiiiit  editions  (11117-1(135),  etc., of  the 
atl.is  were  known  as  Mereator's  and  Ibindiiis's. 
Sahin's  Ihdii'iiary.  ii.  5014  —  Kli.) 

'  (^liiariteh's  (',i/:i/i>xiii;  250,  iios.  10  and  20. 

"  [The  same  Jansson  map  of  New  Nelhcr- 
Innd  is  reprodueeil  in  his  A/tus  Coiiliiicliis  of 
i6()f).  .Some  editions  of  Jansson's  .\'i>7v/f  Atl,is 
have  the  same  tc.\t  .as  HIaeu's,  with  the  maps,  of 
course,  different  from  HIaeu's.  —  l''.i).| 

"  I'l  his  map  is  given  in  Vol.  III. —  Kl).] 
'"  .See  .\'<-7('  I'll'/'  Ci'li<iii(il  lloaim-iils,  xii.  183. 

"  \List  of  On-  M<ifs  and  Cluiils  of  X,;v  A'elh- 
erlaiid.  Amstcnlam,  1855,  and  usually  bound  with 
his  Bihlio^riiphkal  Esmy-  —  Ld  1 
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group  of  maps  made  cliiriiig  tlic  Dutch  occupanry  is  the  original  state  of  what  is  called 
IJanckers  map,  known  under  the  title  of  Xovi  lii'li^ii  iWri'ifgue  An^/ue  necttoii  /'ctinsyl- 
vdHur  ft  Partis  I  '/ri^tuKr  t,i/>it/<i,  miillis  in  hi  is  emcndata  ajusto  i^amkcrs,  and  sup|)osi'il 
to  date  between  1650  and  l(>5f).'  The  map  purporting  to  he  the  oldest,  and  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  was  this  earlier  plate  retouched,  is  the  JVtn'i  Bcl^ii,  cti.,  labula  tiiultis  in 


SKK'IC:H   OK    I'ARI-   »    '   VISSC'UKR's   MAP. 


locis  ewcndatiJ  <r  Xicolaci  Joannis  I'issi/u-ro,  of  which  Asher  speaks  of  a  copy  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  the  Hague."  It  was  afterward  included  in  what  is  known  as  Visscher's  At/its 
Afifwr.*  \'isscher's  map,  with  its  view  of  New  Amsterilam,  was  reproduced  in  what  is 
known  as  Van  der  Donck's  map,  A'o~'a  Jit-(i;iiit  si-r  A'iiitic  A'l-i/rr/anti/,*  wliicli  appeared 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bcschrijvtnge  van  Aieuw  Acderlant,  \(it,6. 


i'\ 


'  (Cf.  notes  to  Mr.  .Stevens's  cli.Tpter,  in  Vol. 
III.-Ed.I 

•■!  Cf.  Hrodlic.id,  X,-i>  Vorl;  !  r>;i.  Miiller 
priced  a  copy  at  forlv  lloiins.  (',i/i//(X'i<-  (1S77), 
no.  2,271. 

•''  [See  Mr  SieveM>-'s  iliapter  in  Vol.  III. 
The  New  N'etheil.iiid  map  (of  wlilch  .1  section 
is  niveii  hercvvilhl  is  reproduced  in  Mr  .Nslier's 
/.isf,  with  a  taliiilaled  li'-t  of  n.\tnes  a^.  thcv  ap- 
pear on  this  and  the  oilur  carlv  maps.  Van 
der  .\a  issu.'d  a  map  called  "  N'ouveDc  IIol- 
laiule,"  niviuf;  the  coast  from  the  I'cuohscot  to 
the  Chesapeake. —  Kl>.l 

'   [A  photo'   pe of  it  is  herewith  giyen.   Other 


fac-s!miles  of  this  ma;  are  in  O'Callanhan' .\i-rw 
.Wf/nr/iiiii/,  ii.  312;  />iiii,/ii,/  of  the  S,uiil  .W.  //I'/.rr 
Sivielv,  in  1.S52;  Valentine's  .]/.i>tn,i/,  1852,  and  his 
Ci/y  ,/.V,-;r  V.W- .  2  X.  J'  //isf.  .S,',.  (W/.,  vol.  i. ; 
Munsell's  A/I'tiiiy  ;  Ciay's  Pof-tihr  History  0/  llu- 
('mill/  S/itfrs,  ii.  2.(0  ;  Ihmlap's  A'nc  I'ttri;  i.  ',-^  , 
and  /',>iii.ty/:;iiiKi  Ai,/irv!  (second  series),  v.  25V 
Moilern  edcilic  maps,  shi>\viiin  the  Puicli 
claims  ami  possessions,  mav  he  seen  in  lirod 
head's  .\',T('  )'<>ik  (acconliiii:  to  (lie  charters  of 
Kir  4  and  1021);  in  li.merofrs  Tw/W  .S'A;.',  •,  ii 
2()7 ;  in  Kidpatli's  I'uitfil  Stnlfx  (sli(nviiij»  the 
various  I'.nropean  colonies  in  I''>5s)  :  '"'d  in 
I.amli's  Xnv  York,  i.  218  (the  same).  —  Kit. J 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


A.  Blni.ir)r.RAPHY.  —  In  the  biljliography 
of  New  NetherlantI,  the  first  place  imist  l)enivcii 
to  the  ffi/tliOf;p;tf/iii(il  diiJ  Ihslorutit  Essay  on 
the  Diiti/t  /tivks  and  /'amf/ihls  nlutim;  to  AVtc 
XitherliiiiJ,  by  (1.  M.  A^her,  Ainsttidaiii,  1S54- 
1S67,  the  work  appearing  in  parts.  It  enilxul- 
ics  the  results  of  work  in  the  roval  library  and 
in  the  royal  archives  at  the  Hague;  at  l.cyilen 
in  the  library  of  the  L'nivcrsity  and  in  that  o(  Dr. 
liodel  Nycniiuis,  rii  h  in  maps,  and  particularly 
in  the  Thysiana  Library,  which  he  found  a  rich 
field;  and  at  Ainsierdani,  among  the  extensive 
stock  of  Mr.  Frederick  .Muller,  without  whose 
assistance,  the  author  says,  the  book  would  not 
have  been  written.'  In  his  Introduction  he  gives 
a  succinct  sketch  of  the  history  and  geograpliy 
of  New  Netherland. 

Next  in  importance  arc  the  catalogues  of 
Frederick  Muller  of  Amsterdam,  particularly 
the  series.  Catalogue  of  Jiooi-s,  A/aps,  ami  Plates 
on  America^^  l)egun  in  1872,  and  which  he  calls 
"an  essay  towards  a  Dutch-American  bibliog- 
raphy" It  was  also  under  Mr.  Mullcr's  direc- 
tion .and  patronage  that  .Mr.  I'.  A.  Tiele  prepared 
his  Mimoire  hililiogra/</ii(/ue  snr  les  journaux  des 
naTiffateiirs  nierlandais  r^'inprimis  dans  les  collec- 
tions dc  De  Bry  et  de  Ifnlsiiis,  etc.,  Amsterdam, 
1867.  It  covers  those  voyages  not  Dutch  of  which 
accounts  have  appeared  in  Dutch,  as  well  .as  the 


distinctively  Dutch  collections.  The  compiler 
tleilicated  it  to  .Mr.  .lames  I,eno.\,  from  whos< 
rich  collection  he  derived  much  help.  .Muller's 
Catalof;iie  (1S7J),  no.  110;  Sievens,  J/ist.  Coll., 
i.  l,OO.T. 

The  liest  American  collection  of  books  on 
Xew  Netherl.ind  is  probably  that  now  in  the 
I,eno.\  Library.  .Mr.  Asher  >.iid  of  it  some 
vears  ago  {K.miy,  p.  .\lix,  suli  anno  1S67)  that  it 
was  "  absolutely  complete." 

B.  Nkw  Amstkrd.am.  —  The  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  town  by  Wassen.ier  (1623),  De 
Laet  (1625),  De  Kasiere  [l(M^),  and  Michaelis 
(162S),  have  already  been  mentioned.  (Cf.  the 
paper  on  the  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch  in 
Doc.  llist  A'.  J-  ,  vol.  iii.)  Stuyvcsant,  in  his 
letter  to  Nicoll  in  1664,  claimed  that  the  town 
was  founded  in  16.23.  I'lis  statement  is  repeated 
in  De  la  Croix's  book,  with  De  Vries's  additions, 
published  in  Dutch  as  Ali^emeeite  WerelJt-lic- 
sc/irijvini,',  i-jo^.  (.\shcr,  1,0.  19.)  O'Callaghan, 
AWf  A'et/ierland,  ii.  210,  has  established  that  the 
town  was  incorporated  in  1653. 

The  original  Dutch  records  of  New  Amster- 
dam have  been  put  into  Knglish  in  MS.  volumes 
in  the  archives  of  the  city,  .-ind  some  parts  of 
them  arc  (irinted  in  Valentine's  A\-:u  York  City 
Manual,  and  in  Historical  Magazine,  xi.  ^ii,  108, 


'  Mr.  Muller  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  Ashcr  and  his  Essay  in  his  Catalogue  (1S72),  no.  1,052.  "  I  alwayi 
"oelieved  this  book,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  strikini;  example  of  what  intuition  and  discernnu-nt,  combined  with  ijreat 
zeal,  can  do."  (Cf.  Harrisse,  Bibl.  Amer.  Vet.,  p.  xxxvi.)  Ashcr's  book  may  be  supplemented  by  V.  A.  Tiele's 
Biblicithcek  van  Nederlandsclie  pamfletten,  1858-1861,  based  on  Muller's  collection,  which  gives  9,668  Dutch 
pamphlets  published  14S2-1702,  adding  to  Asher's  enumeration  many  others  relating  to  .■Vmerica;  and  again 
the  Dutch-American  student  will  find  further  help  from  J.  K.  van  der  Wulf's  Calalogus  van  de  Tractatcn 
ill  de  bibliotheek  fan  Isaac  Xfeiilman,  Amsterdam,  i866-iS6,S,  three  vols., — a  privately  printed  book  in  a 
collection  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  (iand.  (},la\\a\  Catalogue  [1S-2],  nos.  loS,  114;  [1S77] 
nos.  3,202,  3,566.)  These  two  works  show  19,077  pamphlets  published  in  the  United  Provinces  from  1500 
to  1713. 

'  It  consists  of  Part  I.  (1S72),  books,  nos.  1-2,339.  •I'.art  [I.  (1S7;),  supplement  of  books,  nos.  2,540-3,534. 
Part  111  a.  (1874)  portraits,  nos.  1-1,280  ;  *.  (1874)  .autographs,  nos.  1-1.50S  ;  c.  (1S74)  plates,  nos.  1-1,855  i 
d.  (1S75)  atlases  and  maps,  nos.  1-2,288.  Many  of  the  Larger  notes  in  this  c.it.iloi^uc  were  not  repeated  in  the 
consolicLate<l  Catalogue  of  Boots  and  Pam/'hlcts,  Atlases,  Maps,  Plates,  and  .Aiitogiafhs  rclat,"  to  .Vorth  and 
.Si'ntli  America,  nos.  1-3.605,  which  Mr.  Muller  issued  in  1.S77.  In  die  preface  of  his  1872  Cataugiie  Mr.  Muller 
speaks  of  his  American  collection,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Asher's  Essay :  this  collection  he  sold  in  1S5S 
to  lirockhaus, and  another  was  .sold  in  iS6(>  to  Henry  .Stevens,  —  all  of  which,  as  well  as  later  .icquisitions,  formed 
the  founitttion  of  his  Catalogue.  "  Since  I  bi'gan  my  present  business,"  says  Mr.  Muller  in  1872,  '•  now  iiiorc 
than  thirty  years  ago,  my  tirni  conviction  has  bi'cn  that  the  aiiti({uariaii  bookseller  can  largely  ser--  science,  bibliog- 
raphy, or  literary  history  especially,  without  forgetting  his  own  profit.  .  .  .  .An  aiiti<|iiariar  Aioksellcr  who  is 
not  himself  a  student,  or  at  least  desirous  of  furthering  science  by  tlie  aid  of  his  conni'ctioiis,  will  li.irdly  Ix: 
as  successful  as  he  might  be  in  another  less  scientific  calling.  Experience  has  amply  shown  me  that  this  opinion, 
merely  a  loose  impressii  n  when  I  first  started  in  business,  was  correct.  "  .Mr.  Muller  was  born  in  .Anisterdain, 
July  22,  181 7,  and  was  early  apiirenticctl  to  his  uncle,  a  booksellir  of  that  town,  and  in  1S43  he  became  a  book- 
seller on  his  own  account,  and  identified  himself  thereafter  with  bibliography.  His  pupil  and  friend.  Otto  Har- 
rassowitz,  printed  a  memoir  of  Muller  in  the  Herman  Borscnitlatt,  no.  4S  ;  and  there  is  also  a  sketch  with  an 
engraved  portrait  in  Triibner's  Literary  Ricord,  new  series,  vol.  ii.  (iSSi)  no.  i.     He  died  Jan.  6,  iSSi. 
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170,  224.  ?54;  xii.  y>;  xiii.  39,  16S.  Cf.  paper 
nil  the  developmcm  ni  its  iiiiinieipal  (;iivern- 
iiieiit  in  the  Diilili  ]>eri(>(l,  in  .!/</;'.  «'/  Aimi: 
Jlist.,  May,  iSSj,  ami  the  papers  on  tlie  lity 
of  New  York  in  /><'.-.  Ilisl.  .\'.  )'.,  vols.  i.  and 
iii.  Sonic  notes  on  the  Indian  itRiMsimis  in 
and  alx.iit  New  Ainsicrilain  during  the  Duteh 
period  are  in  \'alentine's  .\<7.'  y,'i k  City  Mdii 
iKil,  lS6j,  p.  5Vv  The  priniipal  liistories  of 
the  town  arc  Martha  J.   l.atnb's   (1.S77),   M.   I.. 


Ilooth's  (1S50),  ^V.  I..  Stor-'*  (i,S;j).  and 
David  T.  Yaleiiline's  i'^'S.?)-  '""he  lam  conies 
down  only  to  1750.  and  this  an.l  l..inib's  are 
of  "lie  most  im)iorlanie.  Somet.Mnj;  can  lie 
derived  from  tnc  ^atherinus  of  (.  F.  Watson  in 
his  Aiiihils  r'/' .\iT.'  V-'rl-  Ct/v  ,!»(/  Sf.ifi-.  l.S4(i, 
and  the  appendix  to  his  AiiimIs  of  J'hiliulcl- 
plihi,  iSjo.  The  reader  will  line!  int-.-rcst  in 
various  local  antiiiii  irian  (piests,  as  exempli- 
fied   in   J.    \S.    Cleraul's    OUi   Sln-<ls   .;/'   ,\-,' 
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666. 


'  1  his  fac-simile  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  map  cntitleil  '•  I)c  Ndord  Kivier,  andcrs  R.  Msmhattan.s,  off 
lIiuLson's  Kivier.  );o-^aamt  t'dnxkU."  which  appeared  in  a  tract  at  MiddlcburKh  (and  .ilso  at  the  Hague  in 
i6(yj  in  Good's  .J..  .'./.(/)  in  answer  to  the  reply  of  Downini;  to  the  lucnioir  (iWi^)  of  the  deputies  of  the 
States-ticncral.  The  cut  is  made  from  the  reproduction  in  Mr.  Lenox's  edition  of  II.  C.  Murphy's  translation 
of  the  Vcrtoogh  and  BreeJcn  KacJl,  New  York,  1^54.      The  North  is  to  the  right. 
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i'ari  under  the  f)iit,h  (1S74).'  A  map  of  the 
original  grants  of  village  lot-,  on  the  island,  from 
the  Dutch  West  India  Ci>ni|>anY,  is  in  the  I'lly 
ManiMl  (1.S5;),  and  in  the  same  (iSjO)  i:<  a  niip 
showing  the  made  and  swampy  lands,  as  indicat- 
ing the  original  surface  of  the  town  In  other 
vulnmes  (i.S5^  and  1S55),  and  in  Valeniinc'>  ///.,- 
A"  r,  p-  J7<»i  is  a  modern  plan  of  the  city,  showing 
the  line  of  the  original  high-water  marks  and  the 
location  uf  the  early  farms.  It  is  one  of  these 
farmi'.  that  of  Dominie  liogardus,  the  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  church,  who  so  vigorously  opposed 
Kiefl's  plans,  that  is  now  the  property  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  source  of  a  large  rev- 
enue. (See  the  Key  in  Valentine's  J/ntrry,  p. 
The  same  serial  preserves  views  of  sun- 
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tlry  landmarks,  like  the  canal  in  Broad  .Street, 
of  1659  (in  1S63,  p.  51  5I,  a  windmill  of  1661  (in 
1862,  p.  547),  a  house  built  in  1626  (in  1.S47, 
p.  346).  A  plan  of  the  fort  built  in  1633-1635 
is  in  Valentine's  Xnu  Vor^,  p.  27;  and  at  p.  38 
is  a  plan  of  the  town  in  1642,  as  well  as  the 
author  could  make  it  out  from  existing  data. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  James 
Riker's  History  of  Harlem,  1881,  affortls  much 
interest,  tracing  more  minutely  than  usual  the  as- 
sociations of  the  early  comers  with  their  family 
stocks  in  Kurope,  and  showing  by  a  map  the  ori- 
ginal locations  of  their  house-lots  at  Ilarlcm. 

C.  Local  Historiks.  —  The  P^litor  is  not 
aware  of  any  considerable  bibliography  of  New 
York  local  histories,  ex- 
cept as  Ihes  are  included 
in  K.  H.  Perkins's  Check 
List  of  Ameridin  Lociil 
History.  Some  help  may 
be  derived  from  the  />'r/«- 
Icy  and  Alofsen  Catalogues, 
and  others  of  a  classified 
char.itcr.  We  have  indi- 
cated in  another  Note  the  l.ibors  of  Mr.  Munsell 
for  the  .'\lbany  region.  .An  edition  of  (1  Furman's 
Aiiiiijiiitics  of  l.otii;  Islaitii,  edited  by  F.  Moore  '':. 
1875,  includes  a  bibliography  of  Long  Island  by 
Mcnry  ( )nderdonk,  Jr.  The  most  considerable 
of  all  the  local  histories  is  Stiles's  History  of 
lirooklyti,  1S67-1870,  which  gives  a  map  of  the 
Hreuckclen  settlements  in  1646.  The  Faust  Club 
in  1865  issued  ( 125  '•  ties)  an  older  Iwiok,  G.  Fur- 
man's  Notes  of  lirooklyii,  which  had  originally 


ap|)earcd  in  1824.  Hcnj.  F.  Thompson's  History 
of  f.oiit^'  /slaiiit,  2tl  ed  ,  1S43,  is  the  most  com- 
preheii>ive  of  the  accounts  of  that  island,  while 
.\.  S.  Prime's  History  of  /.otii;  Island  is  more 
particularly  concerticil  with  its  ecclesia.stical  his- 
tory. There  are  various  Us..<er  monographs  on 
the  island  towns,  like  Kiker's  Xoioloii  (1852), 
(hxlerdonk's  Hemf'stead  ( 18781,  etc.  Cf.  also 
Historiial  M.i^'oziiii;  viii.  .S9 ;  and  in  the  same, 
vi.  145,  Mr.  Ci.  P.  Disosway  recounts  the  early 
historv  of  Stalen  Island. 

Mr.  Fernow  translated  and  edited  in  the  Doe- 
timciits  relative  to  the  Colonial  Hntory  of  Xiio 
York,  vol.  xiii.,  the  pajHirs  in  the  State  archives 
upon  the  historv  and  settlements  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk  ( i()30-i().S4),  as  he  has  said  in 
the  text,  which  must  stand  as 
the  basis  for  much  which  is 
given  in  the  s|)ecial  treatises 
of  liolton  on  \S'est  Chester 
County  (or  such  thorough 
monographs  as  that  of  C. 
\V.  liaird  on  the  History  of 
Kye,  I78t  in  this  county),  P. 
H.  Smith  on  Duchess  County,  1877,  not  to  name 
others.  The  more  remote  ^larts  of  the  State 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  Dutch 
period. 

D.  The  DtJTcit  Governors.  —  Mr.  George 
Folsom  has  a  paper  on  the  governors  in  2  X.  Y. 
Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  i.  On  I'eter  Minuit,  the  first 
governor,  there  is  a  paper  by  J.  15.  Moore  in 
X.  Y.  Hist.  Siv.  /'rih.,  1849,  p.  73,  and  another 
in  Historical  Mai^azine,  xiii.  205.  An  autograph 
of  Kieft  is  given  herewith.  Of  .Stuyvesant,  the 
last  governor,  who  survived  the  surrender,  and 
died  in  1672  (Hrodhead,  ii.  183),  we  have  various 
memorials.  His  portrait  is  preserved,  Ixjlong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Robert  Van   Rensselaer  Stuyvesant, 


and  h.rs  l)cen  engraved  several  times,  —  Dunlap's 
.\'t'.v  York,  vol.  i. ;  0'(_'allaghan's  Xe^v  Xether- 
land,\\>\.  ii.;  Lamb's  .\"iii'  York,  i.  127;  G.ay's 
Pol'iitar  History  of  the  I 'nited  States,  vol.  ii.  (Cf. 
Calaloi;ue  of  the  A'.  )'.  /list.  Soc.  Gallery,  no.  67.) 
T'vo  reminilcrs  of  him  long  remained  to  New 
I'orkers,  —  his  house  in  the  liowery,  which  is 
shown  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
Valentine's  A'lTi'  )'ork.  p.  53,  and  in  his  Manual, 
1S52,  p.  407;  and  in  Watson's  Annals  of  Xtio 


Of  his  tract  on  the  Stadthuys  and  the  views  of  that  buildinj;,  see  Mr.  Stevens's  chapter  in  Vol.  III. 
VOL.    IV.  —  56. 
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K<»r/,  p.  iq6,  aw  it  stood  later  perched  upon  so 
n<iuh  of  lliv  original  knoll  as  improvt'i.ienlH  hail 
not  removed.  The  omI  pear-tree  assoiialid  with 
his  name  is  dtpicled  in  Valcntine'>  .I/,;////,;/.  |S()|, 
p.  5J5,  anil  in  Ix>s»inn's  llii,ls,<ii  h'lr.r,  p.  41(1. 

Mr.  I'ernow  conhibiileil  to  the  Min;>iziii( 
0/  Ah'ri,,-  •  History,  ii.  540,  a  inoMograph  on 
Sluyvcsant's  journey  to  Ksopus  In  l(>5S.  See 
also   4   Miissiu/iusftlt    l!\storiial    Colttitions,   vi. 

B.        LKVINI'S     IlCI.Slt's's     fnl.l.KfTIIIN     UI-- 

Vov  \iiKS.  —  Tlie  twenty-six  parts  of  this  work 
were  orininallv  issued  lietween  151)8  and  lt>5o, 
and  thl^  lonn  inlei val,  as  well  as  ilu-ir  (irrnian 
text  lindin);  more  popular  ii>e  than  the  l.alin  of 
I  )e  lliv,  has  conduieil  to  make  sets  nitii  h  rarer 
of  llulsius  than  of  De  Hiv.  Si  hnlars  also  award 
llulsius  the  possession  of  more  judgment  in 
eonipiling  and  translatinn  ih.m  is  e'  'Uieil  fur 
De  Hry.  Asher  printed  in  \'&t,'},:\  Short  l'.ihlii>- 
j;y,if'/ti,ii!  Memoir  of  llulsius,  which  lieiame, 
when  extended,  his  liil  .,>.;r,if<liUiil  Es.uiy  on  the 
t'oyii!;rs  uiiii  '/'nil f Is  .  r  llulsius  aiiii  his  Siiiii-s- 
tort,  in  l8,V};  M\(\  in  ihis  he  donhts  if  a  perfect 
.set  of  all  the  editions  of  all  fhc  parts  had  ever 
been  got  together.  .An  approximate  complete- 
ness, however,  pertains  to  the  sets  in  the  C'arter- 
]!rown  and  Lenox  libraries,  as  descril)eil  in  the 
Citii/ocuf  of  the  former,  vol.  i.  p.  467,  and  in  the 
Contributions  to  a  Catalojiu*  of  tht  Lenox  Library, 


no.  t,  New  York,  1877.  The  set  descrilicd  in 
this  shows  all  the  first  editions  of  the  l«entv-six 
parts,  widi  .second  issues  of  three  <  '  them,  Latin 
as  well  as  (ierman  of  two  of  Ihci  •  ;  two  parts 
successively  issued  of  one  of  them  ;part  xi.)  and 
other  copies  with  variations  of  three  of  them. 
There  are  eighteen  second  editions,  counting  v.i- 
rialions  (one  is  lacking)  ;  nine  third  editions  01 
variations;  six  foiirlh  editions  (with  one  lack- 
ing); two  lifth  eililions  (with  one  lacking).  This 
would  indicate  that  in  alisohitelv  coniple!c  set. 
to  includi:  every  pari,  edition,  and  variety,  wmild 
increa.se  the  twenty-six  parts  lo  sevcniy-lhree. 
The  t'arler-llrown  copy  seems  to  lie  less  per- 
fect. The  I'lilh  ( 'iil,ilof;iii-  shows  a  complete  sc- 
ries of  tirst  editions  onlv. 

Tielc's  ,1/.7«(7/i'  /iil'/iot;r,if'hi(/i4f  pertains  lo 
such  voyages  in  this  coll  ction  as  .vere  made  l>v 
Piitch  navigators.  Sahin's  ')iitioii,iry,  viii,  526. 
gives  fuller  coll.ilioiis  for  the  parts  relating  lo 
.\merica.     (Iiiafitch  printed  a  collation  in  iS()o. 

llohn  pul)lished  a  collation  of  Lord  Lynd- 
say's  copy. 

The  Ix;no.\  Library  possesses  MS.  Colla- 
tioiis  of  the  (irenvlllc  and  other  sets  in  the  Urit- 
ish  .Museum,  of  those  in  the  Koval  Librarv,  lier- 
iin,  and  the  City  Library  of  Handntrg. 

Sets  of  such  completeness  as  collectors  mav 
hope  to  attain  have  been  ipioted  at  £33$  (^'rown- 
inshii'ld  sale,  1S60,  —  all  first  editions  but  one), 
and  6,700  and  4,500  marks. 


CHAPTER  TX. 

NEW  SWEDEN,  OR  Tm<:  SWEDES  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 

IIV    GklCOOKV    1!.   KKKN. 

Lati  I'ri'/tssar  «/  Malliftiiitlics  »«  Ihe  7'i*v/i>/fhal  SrmiHary  of  St.  Ckaritt  Barromto,  Corrttfonding  Srcritary 

ef  the  Htitoruiil  StKifty  of  PtHHsyhusHia. 

"  I  "IliC  honor  of  projcctin^r  the  first  Swedish  settlement  in  foreign  parts 
-■■      is  due  to  Willem  Usselinx,  —  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who  rcsitied  for 
several  j'ears  in  Spain,  I'ortntjal,  and  the  Azores,  and   was  afterward  en- 
{jaged    in    mercantile    pursuits    in    ^-— ^       */^  /O 

H  .Hand,  acquirin,r  distinction  as  (  ^JZ^^^\;^/cZ^~. 
the    chief    founder   of    the    Dutch  '  "^ 

West  India  Company.'  Failing  to  obtain  adequate  remuneration  for  his 
services  in  the  Netherlands,  he  visited  Sweden,  and  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing Gusta»'us  II.  (Adolphus)  to  issue  a  Manifest  at  Gottenburg,  Nov.  lo, 
1624,  instituting  a  general  commercial  society,  called  the  Australian  Com- 
pany, with  special  privileges  of  traffic  with  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 
Authority  was  conferred  on  Usselinx  to  solicit  subscrijitions,  and  a  con- 
tr.^ct  of  trade  was  drawn  up  to  be  signed  by  the  contributors,  the  whole 
scheme  being  commended  in  a  paper  of  great  length  b>'  the  projector 
of  it.  On  the  I4tli  of  June,  1626,  a  more  ample  charter  was  conceded, 
which  was  confirmed  in  the  Riksdag  of  1627,'-  and  followed  by  an  order 
of  the  sovereign  requiring  subscribers  to  make  their  payments  by  M.iy, 
1628.  The  King  himself  pledged  400,000  daler  of  the  royal  treasure 
on  equal  risks,  and  other  members  of  his  family  took  stock  in  the  Com- 
pany, which  embraced  the  Royal  Council,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nobility,  officers  of  the  army,  bishops  and  other  clergymen,  burgo- 
m.isters  and  aldermen  of  the  cities,  and  many  of  the  commonalty.  It  was 
believed  that  the  enterprise  would  prove  of  grc.it  commercial  benefit  to 
Sweden,  besides  affording  private  individuals  opportunity  to  recover  for- 
tunes lost  through  the  disastrous  wars  of  the  period,  and  furnishing,  in  the 

'  See  the  preceding  chapter.  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen."     .Some  pop- 

'^  In  a  letter  of   the   27th  of   April,  of    that  ular  verses  of  the  .lay  are  cited  hy  the  same  his- 

year,  (Jiistaviis  also  commended  the  project  to  torian,  attrilniliiiR  the  solicitation  of  the  clergy 

the   Swedish    Lutheran   bishops,  "  the   rather,"  to  invest  their  funds  in  the  venture  to  motives 

says  Geiier,  "that  the  Company  was  to  labor  not  so  pious. 
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Colonics  to  be  cstablishcfl,  safe  places  of  retreat  for  many  exiles,  tty  means 
of  a  union,  in  i6jo,  with  tlie  Sliip  Company,  instituted  by  agreement  of  tlie 
cities  uf  Sweden,  at  tlie  Kiksda^,'  of  tlie  i)receiiiiit;  year,  the  Australian  —  or, 
as  it  was  now  yenerally  called,  the  South  —  Company  ac(piired  the  control 
of  sixteen  \vcll-equipi>'"'  '-ssels,  'vliicli  they  proceeded  to  send  to  sea.  No 
advantage,  howevi  Jerived  from  any  of  the  voya^jes  made,  and  in 

lOjJ  four  of  the  ships  were  taken  by  Spain.  Meanwhile  the  momenlous 
conflicts  of  the  age  diverted  the  attention  of  the  monarch  and  drained  the 
resources  of  the  country,  causinjj  inevitable  delay  in  carryint;  out  the  plans 
of  the  Company,  until  at  last  it  was  determined  to  seek  the  aid  of  foreij^n 
capital.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Liitzen  closed  the  earthly  career  of 
GustJivus,  a  new  charter  was  prepared  for  his  signature,   extending  the 


privileges  of  the  former  one  to  the  in 
habitants  of  Germany,  and   prolonging 
the  enjoyment  of  them  until  the  first  day 
ary,  1646.    This  paper,  which  was  already 
published  by  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  Chan- 
dom  of  Sweden,'  at  Heilbronn,  April 
firmed,  with  certain  modifications,  by 
Upper  Circles  at  Frankfort,  Dec.  12,  1634 
time  and  signed  by  the  Chancellor  May 


of  Janu- 
datcd,  was 
ccllor  of  the  King- 
10,  1633,  and  was  con- 
the  Deputies  of  the  four 
Another,  written  at  the  same 
1633,  recognized  Usselinx  as 
"  Head  Director  of  the  New  South  Company,"  with 
authority  to  receive  subscriptions  and  promote 
the  undertaking;  in  discharge  of  which  duty  the 
zealous  Belgian  issued  a  fresh  de- 
fence of  his  project,  addressed  es- 
pecially to  the  Germans,  besides 
reprinting  in  their  language  the  earlier  documents  on  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, no  success  attended  even  this  well-advertised  revival  of  the  long- 
cherished  enterprise,  and  subsequent  appeals  of  Usselinx  to  France  and 
England,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  States-General  appear  to  have  been 
without  result.'^ 


'  I'ortiaits  of  Gustavus  AdoljAiis  and  Axel 
Oxenstjerna,  copied  from  originals  in  Sweden, 
arc  owned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

'  According  to  Campanius,  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment likewise  obtained,  through  Johan  Oxen- 
stjerna,  ambassador  to    King    Charles    I.    of 


Kngland,  in  1634,  the  renunciation  in  their  favor 
of  all  pretensions  of  the  English  to  the  territory 
afterward  known  as  New  Sweden,  based  on  tlie 
right  of  first  dis-overy, —  a  statement  "con- 
firmed by  von  Stiernman,"  says  Acreliiis,  "out 
of  the  ofTuial  documents,  the  article  of  cession 
being  preserved  in  the  royal  archives  before  the 
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The  first  real  advance  towards  the  founding  of  New  Sweden  was  made 
in  1^^)35.  In  May  ol  thai  year  C  haneillor  Oxenstjerna  visiud  Holland,  and 
on  his  return  Immc  held  correspondence  upon  the  advantages  of  forming 
a  Swedish  settKnuiit  on  O    n  rt       «-^ 

the  coast  of  Mr.i/.ii  -^  '  '  O^tf^*^-*,. 

or  (iiiinea, 
with 


t^*x^ 


'y^^ucj^^ 


Sanuicl  Uloinniaert,  a  nurciiant  of  Amsterdam 
and  a  member  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who 
had  particii);ited  five  years  heft)re  in  an  attempt  to  colonize 
tlu- sliores  of  thi-  Diiavvari-;  ;ind  in  the  following  spring'  he  Cdmmissioned 
I'eter  Spiring;,  another  Dutchman,  dwellint;  in  Sweden,  to  learn  whether 
sonje  assistance  mij;ht      ^<-n 

ni>t      be     oi)taine(l  f  *^ ' 

from  the  States-  /^'^ 
(ieneral.  With  this 
intent,  prop»)sals  were  made  by  Usselinx,  now  Swedish  minister,  to  induce 
the  States  of  Holland  to  founil  a  " /uid-Compaj^nie,"  in  conjunction  with 
his  (iovernment;  but  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  (to  whom  the  matter 
was  referreil)  refusing  their  consent,  the  States  postponed  further  action  in 
the  premises.  Nevertheless,  if  failure  attendeil  this  appeal  to  the  rulers 
of  the  nation,  Spirin^,''s  intercourse  with  i>rivate  individuals  had  a  happier 
issue;  and  conversations  with  Hlommaert  introduced  to  his  accpiaintance 
I'eter  Minuit,  or  Minnewit,  a  native  of  Wesel,  who  h.id  served  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  from  \G^(^  to  1632  as  Director-General  of  New  Ncth- 
erland,'  living  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  who  was  then  once  more  residinj,'  in 
Cleves,  —  the  person  who  was  destined  t(>  ''onduct  the  first  Swedish  expe- 
dition to  America. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Amsterdam,  June  15,  1636,''  borne  home  by  Spiring, 


burning  of  the  p.il.icc  "  of  Stockholm  in  1697. 
Sprinchorn  recently  searched  the  archives  of 
Sweden  for  official  testimony  on  the  subject 
without  avail,  althou);!i  he  "met  with  the  decla- 
ration of  t'anipanius  in  more  than  one  contem- 
poraneous instrument  "  The  succeeding  passage 
In  Campanins,  relating  to  the  claims  of  the  Hol- 
landers, has  heen  grossly  mistranslated  liy  Dii 
I'onceau  (misleading  Keynolds,  the  translator  of 
Acrelins),  even  to  the  mentioning  of  a  treaty 
conlirniing  the  purchase  i.f  the  Dutch  title  hy 
the  Sweiles,  regarding  whi.l'  nothing  whatever 
appears  in  the  original. 

'  Sec  the  preceding  chapter. 

^  This  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas  many  kingdoms  and  countries  pros- 
per by  means  of  navigation,  and  parts  of  the  West 
Indies  \  we  gr.adually  been  occupied  by  the  ICng- 
lish,  French,  and  Dutch,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Crown  of  Sweden  ought  not  to  forbear  to  make 
also  its  name  known  in  foreign  lands ;  and  there- 


fore I,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  tender  my  ser- 
vices til  (lie  same,  to  undertake,  on  a  small  scale, 
what,  bv  (iod's  gr;>ce,  shouUl  in  a  short  time  re- 
sult in  something  grc.it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  proposed  to  Mr. 
I'eter  Spiring  to  iii.ikc  a  voyage  to  the  Virginias, 
New  Netlierland,  and  other  regions  adjacent, 
certain  places  well  known  to  me,  with  a  very 
good  climate,  which  might  be  named  .Nova 
Sucdia. 

For  this  e.\pedilioii  there  woiiUl  be  reipiired 
a  ship  of  60,  70.  or  too  liister  |i;o,  140,  or  200 
tons],  armcil  with  twelve  guns,  and  siifticient 
amniuiiiilon. 

For  the  cargo,  10,000  or  1  :!,ooo  gulden  would 
be  needed,  to  be  expended  in  hatchets,  a.xes, 
kettles,  blankets,  and  other  merchandise. 

\  crew  of  twenty  or  twenty  live  men  would 
be  wanted,  with  provisions  for  twelve  months, 
which  would  cost  about  3,400  gulden. 

In  case  the  Crown  o'  Sweden  would  provide 
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Mimiit  ofTcrctl  "  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Virjjinias,  New  Nctherland,  and 
ntlur  regions  adjninini^r,  certain  places  well  known  to  liin),  with  a  very  jjooil 
climate,  which  nut^ht  be  nameil  Nova  Siiedia ;  "  and  tiiis  propos.il,  or  one 
grounded  on  it,  was  read  in  the  Swedish  Kad.the  i7th  of  September.  Soon 
afterwanl  Spiring  was  a^ain  sent  out  to  Holland  as  minister;  and  on  fnrtlur 
consultation  with  Minuit  and  IMommaert,  now  Swedish  Commiss.ir)'  (or  con- 
sul-j;tner.d)  at  Amsterilam,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Swedish-l)utih 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  with,  and  establish  colonies  on,  portions  of  the 
North  American  coast  not  previously  taken  up  by  the  Dutch  or  I'.nj^lish. 
The  cost  of   the  first  expedition   was  estimated  at   twenty-four  thousand 


the  Khip  with  innniiiiiitinii,  wiih  twelve  itiildicrit, 
to  K.irri^iin  ami  hold  llit-  |>l.ici-s,  and  llki'wi»i' 
fiiriii'<h  a  liark  or  vacht,  tor  lacililalinK  liadv, 
the  whole  (additional |  expense  iniKht  toiiie  to 
alioni  1,(100  ^nlilen, — one  halt  of  whiih  I  iiiy- 
iielf  will  guarantee,  Mr.  Spirinu  a^^iiniing  the 
other  h.dl,  either  on  his  own  ,iecount  or  (or  the 
frown,  the  same  to  he  paid  at  once,  in  ea»h. 

As  to  the  lime  of  sailiii);,  the  sootier  we  start 
the  iH-ttcr;  for.  although  trade  does  not  l)CK>n 
till  uprinKi  I'v  heing  oi\  the  .spot  in  season,  we 
can  )(et  on  friendiv  terms  with  the  savages,  and 
induce  them  to  collect  as  many  furs  as  possible 
during  the  winter,  and  may  hope  to  Imy  4,500  or 
6,000  lH'3ver  skins,  thus  ac(pnring  a  large  capital 
from  so  small  a  commencement,  and  the  ability 
to  undertake  more  In  reafter. 

The  Crown  of  .Sweden  might  favor  the  be- 
gin s  of  this  new  enterprise  with  a  charter, 
prohibiting  all  other  persons  from  sailing  from 
Sweden  within  the  limits  of  /<•/■/■</  jVuvu  and 
Kloritia  for  the  spate  of  twenty  years,  on  pain  of 
confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo.  And  as  it  often 
happens  that  F'rench  or  I'ortiiguese  vessels  arc 
met  with  on  the  ocean,  authority  should  likewise 
lie  granted  to  capture  such  shijis,  and  l>ring  them 
M  lawful  prizes  to  .Sweden.     Also,  it  should  l>e 


Conccde<l  that  all  gnmls  of  the  C'onipanv  foi  the 
tirsi  ten  years  Ik:  free  of  <|uly  both  coming  m 
.mil  going  out. 

.\iid,  as  the  said  land  is  suited  for  growing 
tobacco  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  it  would  be 
well  to  l.ike  along  proper  persons  to  cidlivale 
these,  who  might  at  the  same  time  be  employed 
as  garrison. 

In  addition,  the  advantages  to  Ik  derived 
from  the  enterprise  in  course  of  time  by  the 
Crown  of  .Swe<len  couhl  lie  indicated  orally  bv 
me,  if  I  were  called  to  Sweden  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  everything.  However,  lli.it 
shall  l>e  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  (juvernincnt 
see  tit. 

This  is  designed  briefly  to  serve  yiuir  Kxcel- 
lency  as  a  iMeinoranduin.  I  trust  your  Kxcelleiicy 
will  write  an  e.irly  answer  from  .Sweden  to  my 
known  friend  lllioinin.iert .'],  whethtr  the  work 
will  lie  undert.ikeii,  so  that  no  time  be  lost,  and 
others  anticipate  an  enterprise  which  should 
bring  so  great  prolit  to  the  Crown  of  .Sweden. 

Herewith  wishing  your  Excellency  ^«  jwi/(,y, 
I  remain 

Vour  ICxcellency's  faithful  servant, 

I'lKTER  MlNUIT. 
Amstekuam,  June  ij,  i6jb. 
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(it  acttiatty  amounted  to  over  thirty-six  thousand)  Dutch  florins,  half  of 
which  was  to  bo  contrihutcd  by  Minuit  and  IMommaert  and  their  friends, 
and  the  remaining  half  to  he  subscribed  in  Sweden.  Minuit  was  to  be 
the  leader  of  it,  anti  Itlommaert  the  conuuissioner  in  Anisterilam.  After 
these  stipulations  had  been  conchuletl,  in  l-'ebruary,  1637,  Minuit  set  out 
for  Stockholm.  The  (lovernmunt  embraced  the  scheme,  and  i)romiscd 
to  place  two  fully-e<|uipped  vessels  at  the  dis|)osal  of  the  Company, 
while  the  contribution  of  money  retpiired  from  Sweden  was  subscribed 
by  Axel  Oxenstjerna.  his  brother  (Jabriel  (iustafsson  Oxenstjerna.  their 
cousin  (iabriel   Hen^jtsson   Oxenstjerna,         S^  a  jgn 

and  Clas  I'lemini,' (  Kityal  Councillors   ^>^>yt^^   /K*^  ' ''''^*]Jf  ^ 
and  Ciuardians  (jf  (Jueen  Christina),  and  (^  ^J 

I'eter  Spirinj;.     Fleming,  like  the  Chancellor,  was  a        /^"TviSS 
very  zealous   promoter  of  the  project,  and,  as  virtu.il         u  ^i> 
chief  of  the  admiralty  (the  head-admiral  was  a^ed  and 


disqualified  for  service),  obtained  a  commission  to  fit  out  the 
ships,  concerting  the  details  with  Minuit  and  MIommaert,  who 
j)rocured  an  experienced  crew  and  suitable  cargo  in  Holland. 
The  vessels  were  sent  over  to  Gottenburg  during  the  spring,  when  the 
expedition  was  to  start.  Delays  occurred,  however,  and  the  vessels, — 
the  "  Kalmar  Nyckel"  (Key  of  C'almar),  a  man-of-war.  under  Captain 
Anders  Nilsson  Krober,  and  the  sloop  "  Clripen  "  (the  (irifTin),  Lieutenant 
Jacob  Horbcn  commander,  both  belonging  to  the  United  South  and  Ship 
Company,  —  did  not  receive  their  passports  before  the  9th  of  August,  and 
were  not  ready  to  sail  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Soon  after  leaving,  they 
encountered  severe  storms,  and  were  obliged  to  put  into  the  Dutch  harbor 
of  Medcmblik  for  repairs  and  fresh  provisions,  but  set  out  once  more  in 
December  for  their  place  of  destination. 

Here  they  arrived  not  later  than  March,  1638,  Minuit  exercising  his 
discretion  as  commander  of  the  expetlition  to  direct  his  course  to  the 
River  Delaware,  with  which,  under  the  name  of  the  South  River  of  New 
Netherland,  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  former  sojourn  in 
America.  According  to  Campanius,  the  colonists  first  landed  on  the  west 
side  of  Delaware  Bay,  below  the  Mordare  Kil  (Murderkill  Creek),  at  a 
place  they  called  I'aradis  Udden  (Paradise  Point),  "probably,"  says  he, 
"  because  it  seemed  so  grateful  and  agreeable."  They  afterward  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  Minuit  concluded  a  pur- 
chtise  of  land  from  five  chiefs  of  the  Minquas  (belonging  to  the  great 
Iroquois  race),  appropriately  rewarding  them  with  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  territory  thus  acquired  embraced  the  west  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from 
Bomtiens  Udden  (near  Bombay  Hook)  northward  to  the  River  Schuylkill, 
no  limit  being  assigned  towards  the  interior.'     At  its  boundaries  Minuit 

'  Compare  documents  printed  by  Sprinchorn  terpreting  a  st.-»tcmcnt  in  Lewis  Ev.ins's  Analysis 

with  an  examination  of  Mr.  Lamlicrton  by  Cover-  0/  a  General  Map  of  the  AfiJdle  British  Colonies 

nor  Printz,  at  Fort  Christina,  July  10, 1643,  in  the  in  America  (Philadelphia,   1755),  hounds  New 

Royal  Archives  at  .Stockholm.     Acrelius,  misin-  Sweden  on  the  west  by  the  Susquehanna  River. 
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erected  posts  bearing  the  insignia  of  his  sovereign,  designating  the  country 
as  New  Sweden,  and  immediately  built  a  tort,  called,   in    honor  of  the 

queen,'  Christina, 
at  a  point  of  rocks 
about  two  miles 
from  the  mouth 
of  the  Minquas 
(now     Christecn) 

Creek,  to  which  stream  he  gave  the  name  of  Elbe.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  despatched  "  Gripen  "  to  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  for  a  cargo  of  to- 
bacco to  carry  to  Sweden  free  of  duty,  —  a  privilege  which  the  governor 
declined  to  grant,  out  of  regard  to  the  instructions  of  the  English  king, 
while  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  wrote  to  Sir  I-'rancis  Windchanke, 
Principal  Secretary  to  Charles  I.,  suggesting  the  removal  of  the  Swedes 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Delaware,  which  he  described  as  "the  con- 
fines of  Virginia  and  New  ICngland,"  claiming  it  as  appertaining  to  his 
sovereign.  The  sloop  was  suffered  to  remain  "  ten  days,  to  refresh  with 
wood  and  water,"  and  then  returned  to  Minuit.  Subsequently  the  Swed- 
ish commander  sent  her  up  the  river  for  purposes  of  traffic,  when  he  was 
summarily  challenged  by  the  Dutch  at  Eort  Nassau,  a  stronghold  built  in 
1623,  by  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey,  at  Timber  Creek  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  which  had  afterward  been  abandoned  and  reoccupied  several 
times,  and  was  then  in  the  possession  of  traders  from  New  Amsterdam. 
The  actions  of  Minuit  were  also  reported  by  the  Assistant-Commissary  at 
that  place  to  Willem  Kieft,  the  Director-General  of  New  Netherland,  and 
were  in  turn  communicated  by  Kieft,  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of  April,  to  the 
Directors  of  the  West  India  Company  in  Holland,  and  were  made  the 
subject  of  a  formal  protest,  addressed  by  Kieft  to  Minuit,  the  6th  of  May, 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  South  River  for  the  Dutch.  No  heed  was 
paid,  however,  to  remonstrances  of  either  Hollanders  or  English ;  and 
Minuit  proceeded  to  improve  his  fort  by  building  two  log-houses  in  the 
inclosure  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison,  while  he  stocked  it  plen- 
tifully with  provisions,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  cargo  to  be  used  in  barter 
with  the  Indians,  "  all  whose  peltries,"  says  Governor  Kieft,  "  he  had  at- 
tracted to  himself  by  liberal  gifts."  The  colonists  who  remained  in  New 
Sweden  numbered  twenty-three  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Mans  Kling  (the  only  Swede  expressly  named  as  taking  part  in  this  first 
expedition  to  the  Delaware),  who  had  charge  of  the  military  affairs,  and 
Hendrick  Huygcn,  a  relative  of 
Minuit,  likewise  born 
who  was  intrusted 
and  economical  di 
direction.  Minuit  himself  departed  for  the  West  Indies,  probably  in  July, 
on  board  the  "  Kalmar  Nyckel,"  having  sent  "Gripen"  thither  before  him 


j_yt;iii\vcin_-^,  wiiu   uau    1,111115^1;  ui    iiic    iiiiuiary    uuuirs,    auu 

1,  a  relative  of        >^/7  ,  /  ^,,—r'^^.  • 

orn  in  Cleves,  ^^'^L:0*ir«^>t«^^^^<-^t^>^>S^ 

with  the  civil  ^  ^ a    ^ jZ- 

duties  of  the  ■<"  ^ 


'  A  portrait  of  Queen  Christina  is  owned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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After  disposing  of  his  merchandise,  and  securing  a  cargo  of  tobacco 
at  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  while  paying  a  visit  to  a  Dutch  ship 
lying  near  by,  he  perished  by  the  destruction  of  that  vessel  in  a  sud- 
den and  violent  storm.  The  "  Kalmar  Nyckel "  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  for  Sweden,  but  was  forced  by  Novem- 
ber gales  to  take  refuge  in  a  port  of  Holland;  while  "  Gripen  "  returned 
to  the  Delaware,  and,  obtaining  a  Icjad  of  furs,  acquired  by  traffic  with 
the  Indians,  set  out  for  Gottenburg,  where  she  arrived  at  the  close  of 
May,   1639. 

A  second  expedition  to  New  Sweden  had  already  been  projected, 
which  Queen  Christina  and  the  Swedish  partners  in  the  South  Company 
determined  to  render  more  national  in  charact-r  than 
that  conducted  by  Minuit.  Natives 
of  .Sweden  were  particularly  invited 
to  engage  in  it ;  and  none  volun- 
teering to  do  so,  the  governors  of 
Elfsborg  and  Varmland  were  di- 
rected to  procure  married  sol- 
diers who  had  evaded  service 
or  committed  some  other  cap- 
ital offence,  who,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  promised  the  liberty  of  returning  home  at  plea- 
sure at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years.     Through  the  zeal  of  Fleming,  the 

President  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce, and  his  efficient  secretary 
#Johan  Beier,  a  number  of  emi- 
grants were  at  last  assembled  at 
Gottenburg,  and  put  on  board  the 
"  Kalmar  Nyckel,"  freshly  equipped 
and  provided  with  a  new  crew  by 
Spiring  and  Blommaert  in  Holland,  and  commanded  by  a  Dutch  captain, 
Cornclis  van  Vliet,  who  had  been  for  several  years  in  the  Swedish  service. 
The  vessel  was  also  to  carry  out  the  second  governor  of  New  Sweden, 
Lieutenant  Peter  Hollender,  commissioned  July  i,  1639,  who  was  prob- 
ably, as  his  name  indicates,  a  Dutchman,  and  (since  he  signed  himself 
"Ridder")  doubtless  a  nobleman.  The  ship  sailed  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  but,  springing  aleak  in  the  German  Ocean,  was  obliged  thrice  to 
return  to  Holland  for  repairs,  when  the  captain  was  finally  discharged 
for  dishonesty  and  negligence,  and  another,  named  I'ouwel  Jansen,  was 
engaged  to  take  his  place.  At  length,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1640,  the 
"  Kalmar  Nyckel  "  left  the  Tcxel,  and  reached  Christina  in  safety  the 
17th  of  the  following  April.' 

'  Kitlier   this   expedition    or   the    preceding  of    Ostcr-Gotland.      'Iri       ther   coitipanions   of 

one  under  Miniiit  was  accompanied  liy  the  Rev.  Mimiit  or  IIoMcnder  arc   mentioned  in  a  foot- 

KcorusTortcilUis,  a  .Swedish  Lntheran  clergyman,  note   to   the   writer's    translation    of    Professor 
VOL.   IV.  —  57. 
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How  the  first  settlers  had  fared  since  the  departure  of  Minuit,  \vc  are 
unfortunately  not  informed  by  them ;  but  it  is  testified  by  Governor  Kieft 
that  they  succeeded  in  appropriating  a  large  trade  with  the  natives,  which 
"wholly  ruined  "  that  of  the  Dutch.  Still,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
the  arrival  of  the  second  colony  was  singularly  opportune,  since  they  had 
determined  to  quit  the  Delaware  and  remove  the  very  next  day  to  New 
Amsterdam.  Such  an  intention  was  of  course  at  once  abandoned,  and 
Governor  Hollender  strengthened  his  foothold  on  the  river  by  securing  a 
title  from  the  Indians  to  the  western  bank  of  it  as  far  north  as  Sankikan 
(near  Trenton  Falls),  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Dutch  Commissary, 
who  even  fired  upon  him  as  he  sailed  past  Fort  Nassau.  A  letter  of 
remonstrance  was  sent  to  this  officer  by  the  Swedish  governor,  but  his 
instructions  requiring  him  to  deal  gently  with  the  Hollanders,  and  his 
people  being  afterward  treated  by  Governor  Kieft  "  with  all  civility,"  no 
serious  collisions  occurred  between  the  rival  nations  during  his  direction  of 
the  colony.  The  "  Kalmar  Nyckel "  was  soon  made  ready  for  her  return 
voyage,  and,  sailing  in  May,  arrived  in  July  at  Gottenburg. 

The  constant  intercourse  of  the  Swedish  authorities  with  prominent  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  in  founding  the  Colony  of  New  Sweden  had  by  this 
time  attracted  the  attention  of  other  Hollanders  to  the  settlement  now  suc- 
cessfully established,  and  the  liberality  of  the  terms  accorded  the  Swedish 
company  induced  Myndert  Myndcrtsen  van  Horst,  of  Utrecht,  to  appeal  to 
Queen  Christina  for  the  privilege  of  planting  a  Dutch  colony  within  the 
limits  of  her  territory,  after  the  model  of  the  patroonships  of  their  own 
West  India  Company.  This  favor  was  conceded  in  a  charter  of  the  24tli 
of  January,  1640,  which  was  transferred  by  Van  Horst  to  Hendrik  Hoocli- 
camer  and  other  fellow-countrymen,  granting  the  right  to  take  up  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  Delaware,  four  or  five  German  miles  below  Christina,  to  be 
held  hereditarily  under  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  with  freedom  from  taxation 
for  ten  years,  but  subject  to  the  restriction  that  their  trade  be  carried  on  in 
vessels  built  in  New  Sweden  and  confined  to  Swedish  ports,  and  also  assur- 
ing liberty  for  the  e.xercise  of  their  so-called  Reformed  religion.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  charter,  a  passport  was  issued  for  the  ship  "  Fredcnburg," 
Captain  Jacob  Powelscn,  to  carry  the  emigrants,  and  a  commission  for  Jost 
van  Bogardt,  as  Swedish  agent  in  New  Sweden,  with  special  authority  over 
this  colony.  The  latter  was  likewise  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
composed  chiefly  of  persons  from  the  province  of  Utrecht ;  and  he  arrived 
with  it  at  the  Delaware  on  the  2d  of  November,  1640.  The  Dutchmen 
appear  to  have  seated  themselves  three  or  four  Swedish  miles  from  Chris- 
tina. So  little  mention,  howeve^  is  afterward  made  of  this  peculiarly  con- 
stituted settlement,'  it  seems  probable  that  it  soon  lost  its  individuality. 

Odhner's  " Kolonicn  N\a  .Svcriges  GruncllaRf;-  R.nmbo,    and    Svcn    Gunnarson    .ire   the   best 

ning,"  in  the  Pi-iiiisyh'<iHi<i  AAn^mzine  of  //istory,  known  in  the  siil>scquent  histor)'  of  the  colony 
iii.  402,  among  whom   .Anders  Jivenson   Honde,  '   It  is  only  spoken  of  once  in  docnments  still 

Anders     Larsson     Uaalbo,     Peter     Gunnarson  preserved  to  us,  — namely,  in  the  Instructions  to 
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About  this  time  occurred  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  to  obtain  a  foot-liold  in  New  Sweden.  Captain  Nathaniel 
Turner  is  said  to  have  bought  land  from  the  Indians  "  on  both  sides  of 
Delaware  Hay  or  River,"  as  agent  of  New  Haven,  in  1640;  and  in  April, 
1641,  a  similar  purchase  was  made  by  George  I.ambcrton,  also  of  New 
Haven,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  tracts  acquired  in  this  manner  was 
comprised  within  that  long  before  sold  by  the  natives  to  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernors, while  the  other,  extending  from  Cape  May  to  Narraticons  Kil 
(or  Raccoon  Creek),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  had  been  con- 
veyed only  three  days  earlier,  by  the  same  sachem,  to  Governor  IIol- 
lender.  Taking  advantage  of  this  nugatory  title,  and  in  contravention  of 
engagements  entered  into  with  Director  Kieft,  some  twenty  I'-nglish  fam- 
ilies, numbering  about  sixty  persons,  settled  at  Varkens  Kil  (now  Salem 
Creek,  New  Jersey),  whose  "plantations"  were  pronounced,  at  a  General 
Court  held  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  30,  1641,  to  be  "in  combination  with" 
that  town. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  in  Sweden  to  send  forth  a  fresh 
expedition  to  America.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1640,  the  Governor  of  Got- 
tenburgwas  enjoined  to  persuade  families  of  his  province  to  emigrate,  "with 
their  horses  and  cattle  and  other  personal  property."  On  the  29th  the 
Governor  of  Varmland  and  Dai  was  directed  to  enlist  certain  Finns,  who 
had  been  forced  to  enter  the  army  as  a  punishment  for  violating  a  royal 
edict  against  clearing  land  in  that  province  by  burning  forests;  and  on  the 
30th  the  Governor  of  Orebro  was  instructed  to  induce  people  of  the  same 
race,  roaming  about  the  mining  districts  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  accom- 
pany the  rest  to  the  Transatlantic  Colony.  Lieutenant  Mans  Kling,  who 
had  returned  in  the  "  Kalman  Nyckel,"  was  also  especially  commissioned, 
on  the  26th  of  the  following  September,  to  aid  in  this  work  in  the  mining 
regions  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly  to  procure  homeless  Finns,  who 
were  living  in  the  woods  upon  the  charity  of  the  settled  population  of 
Sweden.  In  all  these  mandates  the  fertility  of  the  new  country  and  the 
advantages  of  colonists  in  it  are  clearly  intimated ;  and  in  the  last  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  royal  aim  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  may 
enjoy  the  valuable  products  of  that  land,  increase  in  commerce  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  enlarge  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
In  May,  1641,  the  people  collected  by  Kling  accompanied  him  on  the  ship 
"Charitas"  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
others,  who  by  that  time  were  ready  to  set  forth.  On  the  20th  of  February 
the  Government  had  resolved  to  buy  out  the  Dutch  partners  in  their  enter- 
prise, instructing  Spiring  to  pay  them  eighteen  thousand  gulden  1  m  the 
public  funds,  provided  they  abandoned  all  further  claims.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  done ;  and  thus  the  third  Swedish  expedition  to  New  Sweden  sailed 
under  the  auspices  of  a  purely  Swedish  company.     It  comprised  the  well- 

(lovernor  Printz,  Aug.  15,  1642.     Bogardt  liim-     lioaiich.iinp    I'laiitageiict's   Description  of  A'eiv 
self    is    also   referred    to    as   "  one   Bagot,"   in     Albion. 
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tried  "  Kalmar  Nyckel  "  and  the   "  Charitas,"   and  arrived   at  its  place  of 
destination  probably  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1641.' 

Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  New  Sweden  at  tliis  period ;  but  in 
the  spring  of  1642  some  of  the  colonists  from  New  Haven,  already  spoken 
of,  took  possession  of  a  tract  of  land,  which  they  claimed  to  have  purchased 
of  the  Indians  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  ex- 
tending from  Crum  Creek  a  short  distance  above  the  Schujlkill,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  trading-house  on  the  latter  stream.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  Director  Kieft,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  he  despatched  two 
sloops  from  New  .Amsterdam  with  instructions  to  Jan  Jansen  van  llpend.uii, 
the  Dutch  commissary  at  Fort  N;.ssau,  to  e.xpel  the  ICn^lish  from  the  Dela- 
ware. His  orders  were  promptly  executed ;  and  the  settlements  on  liu' 
Schuylkill  and  (it  is  said)  at  Varkens  Kil  were  broken  up,  partly  throui^h 
the  aid  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  agreed  with  Kieft  "  to  keep  out  the 
English,"  the  trespassers  being  taken  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  from  whence 
they  were  sent  home  to  New  Haven.  Lamberton,  still  persisting  in  trailing 
on  the  Delaware,  was  arrested  not  long  afterward  at  Manhattan,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  an  account  of  his  peltries,  and  to  pay  duties  on  his  cargo. 
According  to  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  such  "  sickness 
and  mortality  "  prevailed  this  summer  in  New  Sweden  as  "  dissolved  "  the 
plantations  of  the  English,  and  seriously  affected  the  Swedes. 

In  Sweden  the  interest  in  the  little  American  colony  was  now  at  its 
height;  and  in  July  and  August,  1642,  Spiring  was  consulted  in  the  Rad 
and  the  Rakningekammar  upon  the  question  of  appropriating  the  funds  of 
the  South  and  Ship  Company  for  the  expenses  of  another  expedition  across 
the  ocean.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  styled  the 
West  India,  American,  or  New  Sweden  Company,  although  oftener  known 
as  the  South  Company,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-six  thousand  riksdaler,  half 
being  contributed    by  the   South   and    Ship   Company,   one  sixth  by  the 

Crown,    and    the    remainder    by    Oxen- 
Ltjerna,    Spiring,    Fleming,    and    others. 
To   it,  also,  was   transferred   the  monop- 
oly of  the  tobacco  trade  in  Sweden, 
.      __  Finland,    and    Ingermanland,    which 
had  been  grant-     ([U/ty/f]/  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  South   Company  in    1641, 

On   the    15th    of    ^^       j/ 1/  August  a  third    governor  was  com- 

missioned to  succeed  Hollender  in  the  direction  of  New  .Sweden ;  nanuly, 
Johan  Printz,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  as  Lieutenanl- 
Colonel  of  the  West  Gotha  Cavalry,  and,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice for  the  capitulation  of  Chemnitz,  was  engaged  in  1641  in  procuring 
emigrants  for  the    :olony  in   Northern    Finland.      He   had   been   restored 


•  The  names  of  fortv-two  persons  who  took 
part  in  this  exiKrdition  are  given  in  a  note  of  the 
writer  in  \he.  Pennsylvanin  Mas^aziiif  of  History, 
iii.  462,  ft  ui).,  —  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
being  Lieutenant   Mans  Kling,  a  Swedish   Lu- 


theran clergyman  called  "  Ilcrr  Christopher," 
Gustaf  .Strahl  (a  younp  nohlenian),  Carl  Janson 
(for  many  vears  I'riiitz's  bookkeeper),  Olof  IVr- 
son  Stille,  and  Peter  I.arsson  Cock  (afterward 
civil  officers  under  the  Dutch  and  Knglish). 
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to  royal   favor  and  ennobled   in  July.     His  "  InstnicMons"    were  likewise 
dated  Aug.  15,  1642,  and  were  signed  by  Peter  Hrahe,  Herman  Wrangel, 
Clas    Fleming,    Axel    Oxenstjerna,    and    Gabriel    Hengtssoii    (Ixenstjerna, 
Councillors  of  the   Kimjdom  and  Guardians  of  Queen  Christina,  who  was 
still   in   her   minority.       They  are  comprised   in  twenty-eight  articles,  en- 
dowing him  with  extensive  authority  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
enjoining  him   to   keep  the   monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  and   to   pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  ihe  cultivation  of  the  soil,  —  e;-.pecially  for  the  planting 
of  tobacco,  of  which  he  was  expected  to  ship  a  gooilly  (piantity  on  every 
vessel  returning  to  Sweden,  —  as  well  as  to  have  a  care  of  the  raising  of 
cattle,  of  the  obtaining  of  choice  woods,  of  the  growth  of  the  grape,  pro- 
duction of  silk,  manufacture  of  salt,  and  taking  of  fish.     He  was  to  main- 
tain the  Swedish  Lutheran  form  of  religion  and  education  of  the  young, 
and  treat  the  Indians  "with  all  humanity,"  endeavoring  to  convert  them 
from  their  paganism,  and  "  in  other  ways  bring  them   to  civilization   and 
good   government."      His   territory  was    defined    to  include  all   that  had 
been   purchased  of  the  natives  by  Minuit  and   HoUender,  extending,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  from  Cape  Hinlopcn  ^  northwards  to  San- 
kikan,  and   on  the  cast  from  Narraticons  Kil  southwards  to   Cap        lay. 
Over  the  whole  of  this  region  he  was  commanded  to  uphold  the  supremacy 
of  his  sovereign,  keeping  the  Dutch  colony  under  Jost  van  Bogardt  to  the 
observance  of  their  charter,  and  bringing  the  English  settlers  under  sub- 
jection, or  procuring  their  removal,  as  he  deemed  best.     His  relations  with 
the  Holland  West  India  Company  and  their  representatives  at  Manhattan 
and    Fort   Nassau  were  to  be   friendly  but  independent,  and,  in    case  of 
hostile  encroachments,  "  force  was  to  be  repelled  by  force."     On  the  30th 
of  August  a  budget  was  adopted  for  New  Sweden,  specifying,  besides  the 
Governor,  a  lieutenant,  sergeant,  corporal,  gunner,  trumpeter,  and  drum- 
mer, with  twenty-four  prvate  soldiers,  and  (in  the  civil  list)  a  preacher, 
clerk,  surgeon,  provost,  and  executioner,  their  salaries  being  estimated  at 
3,020   riksdaler   per  annum.      Fleming    and    Beier   (this   year   appointed 
postmaster-fjeneral)   had   the  chief  direction   of   the  enterprise,   and   spe- 
cial factors  were  designated  for  the  Company's  service  in  Gottenburg  and 
Amsterdam.     At  length  all  preparations  were  completed,  and  the   fourth 
Swedish    expedition   to    New   Sweden,  consisting   of   the    ships    "Fama" 
(Fame)  and  "Svanen"  (the  Swan),  set  sail  from  Gottenburg  on  the   1st 
of  November,  1642,  carrying  Printz,  with  his  wife  and  children.  Lieutenant 
Mans  Kling,  the  Rev.  Johan  Campanius  Holm,  and  many  others,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  forest-destroying  Finns,  sent  out  as  formerly  by 
their  respective  governors."'^     They  pursued  the  usual  course  through  the 

'  The  name  given  on  Lindstrom's  map  to  the  -  Twenty-three  of  these  are  mentioned  in  a 

Cape  Cornelius  of  Visscher's  and  other  Dutch  foot-note  to  the  writer's  translation  of  Odhncr's 

maps,  which  api)ly  the  name  of  Hinlopen  to  the  work  hcfori'  referred  to,  Pi-unsyhania  Miti^aziite 

"false  cape,"  twelve  miles  farther  south,  at  the  of  History,  iii.  409;  the  must  prominent  of  whom 

month  of  Kehoboth  Hay.      It  corresponds  with  are  Sergeant  Gregorius  van  Dyck,  l'".lias  CivUen- 

the  present  Cape  Hcnlopen.  grcn,  Jacob  Svenson,  and  Jiiran  Kyn  Sncihvit. 
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I'n^lish  Channel  and  past  the  Canary  Islands,  spending  Christmas  with 
the  hospitable  Governor  of  Antigua;  and,  after  encountering;  severe 
storms,  towards  the  close  of  January  entered  Delaware  Hay,  and  on  the 
15th  of  February,   1643,  landed  in  safety  at   Fort   Christina. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  and  very  full  report  of  the  new  governor  to  the 
West  India  Company,  dated  April  13,  1643,  and  despatched  on  the  return 
voyage  of  the  "  Fama,"  ajipears  to  have  been  irrecoverably  lost ;  but 
in  letters  adilressed  the  day  before  and  the  day  after,  respectively,  to 
Councillors  I'cter  Hrahv"  and  Axel  Oxenstjcrna,  still  preserved  in  Sweden, 
I'rint/.  gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  country  and  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives,  and  earnestly  advises  the  sending  out  of  more  emi- 
grants. Soon  after  his  arrival  he  made  a  journey  through  his  ter'-itt)ry, 
sailing  up  the  Delaware  to  Sankikan,  and  determined  to  take  up  his  abode 
on  the  Island  of  Tennakong,  or  Tinicum,  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Christina.  Here  he  built  himself  a  house  (IVint/hof),  and  erected 
a  fort  of  heavy  logs,  armed  with  four  b*-ass  cannon,  called  \ya  (ioteborg 
(New  Gottenburg),  —  a  name  also  bestowed  on  the  whole  place  in  ;•  patent 
from  his  sovereign  of  the  6th  of  the  following  November,  granting  it  "  to 
him  and  his  lawful  issue  as  a  perpetual  possession."  About  twenty  emi- 
grants settled  on  this  island,  with  their  families,  including  Fiintz's  book- 
keeper and  clerk,  with  his  body-guard  and  tiie  crew  of  a  little  yacht  used 
by  the  Governor.  A  redoubt  was  likewise  constructed  "  after  the  Ijiglish 
plan,  with  three  angles,"  on  the  eastern  shore,  "  close  to  the  river,"  by  a  lit- 
tle stream  now  known  as  Mill  Creek,  three  or  four  miles  below  Varkens  Kil, 

I  which    was    named    Nya   I-Llfsborg. 

•^  f)    /j  ^      .  It   was    defended    by    eight   brass 

^^'*-'*'»'^'^-^^^**^![^k^  ^^        twelve -pounders,    and    committed 
^  IJr         Jl  ^     to  the  charge  of  Lieutenant    Sven 

[/  Schutc    and     Sergeant    Gregorius 

van  Dyck,  with  a  gimncr  and  drummer  and  twelve  or  fifteen  common  sol- 
diers ;  and  was  already  occupied  in  October,  when  a  Dutch  skipper,  carry- 
ing David  Pieterszen  dc 
Vries  on  his  last  voyage 
to  the  Delaware,  was 
required  to  strike  his 
flag  in  passing  the  ])lacc  and  give  account  of  his  cargo,  although  the  noted 
patroon  was  afterward  courteously  entertained  five  days  at  Tinicum  by 
Governor  Printz,  who  bought  "  wines  and  sweetmeats "  of  his  captain, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  return  ;is  far  as  Fort  Christina.  The  latter 
post  remained  the  chief  place  of  deposit  of  the  stores  of  the  colony 
under  Commissary  Hendrick  lluygen,  and  was  settled  by  about  forty 
persons  and  their  families,  including  the  Reverend  Johan  Campaniu.s,  a 
miller,  two  carpenters,  a  few  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  a  dozen  peasants, 
who  were  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  A  tobacco  plantation 
was  also  formed  the  same  year  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  four  or 


(^^>t^f>^^\^^fr^^ 
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five  miles  below  Tinicum,  under  the  direction  of  I'etcr  Liljehock,  assisted 
by  an  experienced  tobacco-grower,  specially  hired  for  the  service,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  Inisbaiulmen,  and  received  the  name  of  Upland.  About 
the  same  time  another  was  be^jun  by  Lieutenant  Mans  Kling,  with  seven 
or  eight  colonists,  on  the  Scliu)  ikill.  At  fust  both  of  these  places  were 
destitute  of  forts,  although  log  houses,  strengthened  by  small  stones,  were 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers.'  A  large  (piantity  of  maize 
was  sown  by  Print/  immediately  after  his  arriv.d  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  colony,  but  not  yielding  the  results  anticipaleil  from  certain  sl.ite- 
ments  of  Governor  Hollender,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  purchase  of 
some  cattle  and  winter  r\  e  at  the  Islanil  of  Manhattan.  Provisions  were 
also  obtained  from  Dutch  and  English  vessels  which  visited  the  Delaware. 
During  the  autumn,  rye  w.ns  planted  in  three  places,  and  in  the  following 
spring  some  barley,  which  grew  so  well,  says  the  (lovernor,  "  it  was  delight- 
ful to  behold."  I'or  greater  convenience  of  communication  between  the 
scattered  settlements  two  boats  were  built  by  the  carpenters,  one  for  the 
use  of  Klfsborg,  the  other  for  Christina. 

Although  the  instructions  to  Governor  I'rintz  concerning  his  relations 
with  the  I'.nglish  were  probably  issued  in  ignorance  of  the  attempt  of  Kieft 
to  dislodge  the  latter  from  the  Delaware,  the  success  of  the  Dutch  Director- 
General  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  complete  as  to  render  them  superflu- 
ous. Lamberton  still  visited  the  river  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  a  few  settlers 
from  New  Haven  yet  remained  at  V'arkens  Kil.  I'rintz.  theret'ore,  "went  to 
the  houses"  of  these  ICnglish  families,  anil  "  foi  d  some  of  them  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Sweden."  He  also  found  opportunity  of  appre- 
hending Lamberton,  and  brought  him  before  a  tribunal  comprising  Captains 
Christian  Hoije  and  Mans  Kling,  Commissaries  Hujgen  and  Jansen,  ami  si.K 
other  persons  then  oi>,  the  Delaware,  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish 
sovereign  at  Fort  Christina,  July  10,  1645.  Printz  met  two  protests  made  by 
the  I''nglisliman  at  his  trial,  claiming  land  on  bo'.h  sides  of  the  river  in  virtue 
of  purchases  from  the  Indians,  by  showing  that  the  territory  in  question  was 
embraced  in  tracts  already  bought  of  the  savages  by  Governors  Minuit  and 
Hollender.  He  also  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  Lamberton 
had  traded  with  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  even  of  I'ort  Christina  without 
leave  and  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitions,  obtaining  a  (juantity  of  beaver 
skins,  for  which  the  defendant  was  required  by  the  tribunal  to  pay  ilouble 
duty.  And,  finally,  Lamberton  was  .accused  by  the  Governor  of  bribing 
tiic  Indians  to  murder  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  —  a  charge  wliicii  was  sup- 
ported by  several  witnesses,  who  also  testified  tliat  on  the  day  agreed  upon 
an  unusual  number  of  savages  had  assembled  in  front  of  Fort  Christina, 
who  were,  however,  frightened  off  before  they  could  attain  their  purpose. 

'  That   at   the   Schuylkill,  or   a   stronghold  Kil,"  identified  hv  Dr.  George  Smith  .is  I'rovince 

which   superseded  it,  is  mentioned  in  a  report  or  State  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill, 

of  the  Dutch   Commissary    Iludde  as  situated  which  river,  says  Iluddc,  "can  be  controlled  by 

"  on  a  very  convenient  island  at  the  edge  of  the  it." 
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In  passiiijj  tipon  tliis  j;r.ur  iiulictmrMt,  tlio  i-<niit  prcfiMHil  t»»  tir.ii  tlif 
jU'Ci'mlant  willi  ilnnriuy  "  on  lliis  oicasiuM,"  .unl  ixistptunil  .iclion  on  tlu- 
suhjcit.  riu-si>  lU-cisions  n.itiir.illy  iliil  not  (.-onti-nl  !..inil)i'ilun,  and  at  a 
ini'i'tin^;  o(  ihi'  C"i)inniis.sii)ni'is  of  tlic  I'nilcil  t'olonii's  of  Ni-w  1"nj;lanil, 
Ill-Ill  at  Boston  September  7,  coni|)l.iint  was  i\iaiK'  1»\-  his  assoeiatis,  Ckiv- 
ernof  I'lieopliiliis  I'.aton  anil  riioiu.is  (iiii^son,  of  "  injuries  leeiiveil  fioni 
the  Diileli  anil  Sweiles  .it  Del.iwaie  Hay;"  when  it  was  "onleieil  that  a  lettei 
be  written  to  ♦'•,c  Swedish  ^;o\  ernor,  expressing;  the  |)articnlars  and  reiinirin^ 
satisfaction,"  to  be  si^Mied  by  John  \Vin',hrop"as  (iovernor  of  Mass.iehn- 
selts  and  President  of  the  Coininissioners."  'I'his  resi>hitii>n  w.is  complied 
with,  a"ul  a  commission  was  given  to  I.amberton  "to  go  treat  with"  Print/ 
npon  the  subject,  anil  "  ti>  agree  witli  i>im  about  settling  their  trade  .uid 
l)lantation  "  on  the  Delaware.  Winthrop's  letter  w.is  answered  b)-  the  ("iov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden,  Jan.  IJ,  l()44,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  established 
at  his  court  alreiuly  mentioned,  and  a  fresh  examination  of  the  matter  w.is 
instituted  on  the  l6th.  Ihis  w.is  likewise  conducted  .U  h'ort  Christin.i.  in 
the  presence  of  the  Governor.  Capt.iins  Hoije,  Kling,  and  iurner,  Commis- 
sary lluygen,  Sergeant  Van  Dyck,  Isaac  iXllerton,  and  Secretary  Carl  J.m- 
son,  and  resulted  in  the  exculpation  of  Print/,  from  the  otTences  ciiarged 
against  him.  Copies  of  these  jiroceedings  and  of  all  others  relating  to  the 
New  Haven  jieople  were  transmitted  to  a  Cieneral  Court  of  Massachusetts 
which  met  at  Boston  in  March,  and  (iovernor  Winthrop,  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  them  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Governor  Print/,  iiromi.sed  "a  full 
and  particular  response  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
I'nited  Colonies."  At  the  san>e  time  a  fresh  connnission  was  issued  to 
Ciovernor  ICaton,  though  "  with  a  salvo  j  11  ri\  allowing  him  to  go  on  with  his 
plantation  and  trade  in  Delaware  River,"  accomi)anieil  by  a  copy  of  the 
r^Iassachusetts  patent,  which  he  desired  "  to  show  the  Swedish  governor." 
Certain  merchants  of  Boston  likewise  obtained  the  privilege  of  forming 
a  company  for  traflic  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  lake  believed  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  beaver  trade,  which  was  supposed  to  lie  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Delaw.ire;  and.  to  c.irr)-  out  their  project,  despatched  a  \w\- 
nace,  well  manned  and  laden,  to  that  river,  with  a  commission  "  under  the 
*)ublic  seal,"  and  letters  from  the  (iovernor  of  Massachusetts  to  Kieft  .iiul 
Print/  for  liberty  to  i)ass  their  strongholds.  "This,"  says  Winthrop,  "  the 
Dutch  promised"  to  concede,  though  under  "protest:"  but  "when  thev 
came  to  the  Swedes,  the  fort  shot  at  them  ere  the>-  came  up,"  obliging 
them  to  cast  anchor,  "  and  the  next  morning  the  Lieutenant  came  aboard 
and  forced  them  to  fall  lower  down."  On  com|)Iaint  to  (iovernor  Print/, 
the  conduct  of  that  olTicer  u.is  repudiati'd,  and  instructions  were  siiil  to 
him  from  I^'iicum  not  to  molest  the  expedition.  .MI  further  |)rogress  w.is, 
however,  checked  by  the  Dutch  agent  at  h'ort  X.issau,  who  showeil  an  order 
from  his  Governor  not  to  let  them  pass  that  place;  and  since  neither  Print/ 
nor  Kieft  would  jiermit  them  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  they  returned  home 
"  with  loss  of  their  voyage."     The  letter  which  Print/  addressed  to  Winthrop, 
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oxplainin;^  liis  .utioiis  on  this  (u-i-asion,  d.itfil  at  'I'iiiiriiin,  jiiiio  :?0,  \Cy\.\, 
is  moil-  .imi.ihli'  than  tiiitliliii ;  lor  in  tlu'  lopv  sent  to  lln'  aiitlu>iitifs  in 
Swoilin  tlif  (ioMinoi  i|iialilus  liis  intim.ition  tliat  he  proniotiil  liu-  iiiulcr- 
takin^,  with  tin-  stati-inont  tlial  lie  t«u>k  caiv  that  tl>i-  hutch  at  I'ort  Nassau 
l)roii;.;ht  it  to  noni;ht,  simi"  it  w.is  tlic  puiposr  of'  tlu*  prisons  \\  lio  wi-ii'  en- 
^;a^i-il  in  it  "to  limlil  a  lorl  al)ovi'  tin'  Swedish  post  at  SankiKan,  ti>  hi-  arnu'il 
with  men  .iiul  lannoii,  ami  appropriatr  to  thi-msolvi-s  all  tin-  prolits  of  tlu" 
river."  Not  less  sueci'sshil  was  the  opjiosition  ol  the  (io\ernor  to  an  .it- 
ten\pt  to  invade  his  teniloiy  l)y  the   l'.n^;lish  knight.  Sir  I'.dinnnd  IMowilen, 


who  had  I 


eeentiv  eonie  to 


kineriea  to  take  possission.  in  virtui-  ol"  a  j^iant 
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iho   h.ul  nuilinied  and   left   their 


lord  to  perish  on  an  island,  were  apprehended  ,»t  I'ort  I'.llshor^  in  M.iv, 
104^,  anil  eourteously  surrendered  to  him  hy  Trint/.  the  l.itter  rel'useil  to 
permit  any  vessi'ls  tradini;  luuler  his  eoini\iission  to  p.iss  up  tlu-  Del.iw.ne, 
and  so  "  alTronti-d  "  I'lowdi-n  that  he  t"inall\-  abandoned  the  ri\er.' 


Ihe    relations    between    the   Swede; 


aiu 


1    Dutch   were   seeininLih'   more 


friendly.  "  I'.ver  since  I  came  iiere,"  says  I'rint/.  in  his  Report  of  l()44,  "the 
Hollanders  have  .'^hown  ^reat  amity,  particnl.nly  their  Director  at  Maidiat- 
tan.  Willem  Kiel't,  who  writes  to  me  very  frecpienll)-.  as  he  h.is  tipportnnity, 
telling  the  news  from  Sweden  and  I  lolland  ami  other  countries  of  I'.nrope ; 
and  though  .it  the  first  he  ^ave  me  to  uiulerst.md  that  his  West  Indi.i  Com- 
pany l.iiil  claim  to  our  river,  on  my  leplyinj;  to  him  with  the  best  ari^uments 
at  my  command,  he  has  now  for  a  lon^  while  spared  me  those  inllictions." 

The  Indians  aUvajs  exhibiteii  the  most  amicable  dispositions  tow.irds  the 
Sweiles,  partis'  no  iloiibl  through  timidity,  but  at  least  eqii.ill)'  in  conse- 
<pience  of  the  kiiul  treatment  habitually  shown  them  by  the  colonists  iif 
that  nation.  Still,  in  the  sprini;  of  1644,  intluenceil,  it  is  presnmeil,  b>'  the 
exaniple  of  their  brethren  in  Virginia  ami  Marvlaml  and  the  vicinit\'  of 
Manhattan,  who  had  recently  been  provoked  to  tierce  hostility  a;^ainsl  the 
Dutch  and  hai^lish,  some  of  the  s.iva,i;es  m.iss.icred  two  soldiers  ami  a  la- 
borer between  Christina  ami  IClfsbor^.  and  .1  Swedish  woman  ami  her  hus- 
band (an  baii^lishman)  between  Tinicum  .mil  Cpl.unl.  Print/,  however, 
iii'.medi.itelj'  assemblini^  his  people  at  Christin.i  to  defend  themselves  from 
further  outrages,  the  natives  "  c.une  tot;ether,"  says  he,  "  from  all  sides, 
heartily  apologizing  for,  and  denying  all  comiilicity  in,  the  murderous 
tleeds,  ami  suinij  earnestly  for  peace."       This  w.is  accorded  them  b\'  the 


with  the  menace  of  annihilation  if  the  settlers  were  ever 

and 


ms. 


liovernor,  but 

a^ain  molested."      Whereupon  a  tre.itv  was  sitjned  by  the  sache 
ratified  by  the  customary  interchani^e  of  presents,  .issuring  tramjuillity  for 
the  future  and  restoring'  something  of  the  |)revious  mutual  confidence.'' 
During  the  six  years  now  elapseil  since  the  foundini;  of  New  Sweden 

'  fSi'O  I'rofessor  Kocm's  |);ipor  on  New  .M-  '■'  ll  m.i\  Ik- propoi  to  note  ll\;)t  tt\c  (".nvornor 

bion  in  Vol.  III.  —  l',i).|  liinisclt  ilocs  not  .■'I'l.iu  ;\t  tirst  to  have  l)ci'ns.itis' 
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the  colonists  were  compelled  to  undergo  the  privations  which  inevitably 
attend  the  first  settlement  of  a  wild  and  iintilled  country;  and  the  frequent 
scarcity  of  food  and  iiisufTiciency  of  siielter,  combined  \viti>  the  novelty  and 
uncertainty  of  the  climate,  and  occasional  seasons  of  disease,  had  the  usual 
effect  of  diminishing;  their  numbers.  I'^specialiy  fatal  was  the  last  summer, 
that  of  1643,  when  no  fewer  tiian  seventeen  (between  six  and  seven  per 
cent)  of  the  male  emigrants  tlieil,  amon^;  these  bein^f  the  Reverend  Keorus 
Torkillus,  the  first  pastor  of  the  colony.  The  need,  therefore,  for  fresh 
recruits  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  proved  themselves  unecpial  to  the 
trials  of  their  situation  constantly  presented  itself  to  the  survivors,  and 
ouj^ht,  surely,  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  authorities  in  Sweden. 
Nevertheless,  the  fifth  Swedish  exi)edition  to  the  Delaware,  which  arrived 
at  Christina  on  the  "Kama,"'  March  11,  1644,  added  very  little  to  the 
numerical  stren^'th  of  the  settlement ;  ^  while,  through  the  carelessness  of 

the  agent  .it  Ciottenbur^', 

1 
1 


A/^  the  agent  .it  liottenbur^' 

-^ t i*^Pt-t/-M    4~XX,  some  of  the  clothinj;  anc 

^^  '  merchandise  was  shippci 


*   ///\^^7.^^^^;^__^^^^        ^.  in   a   damaged    condition 

[/  0^         C^y^^^^^Th^Tl^^^^^^^  ^^^^  principal  emigrant  on 

this  occasion  was  Johan 
Papegaja,  who  had  already 

been  in  New  Sweden,  and  now  returned,  bearing  letters  of  recommendation 

to  the  Governor  from  his  sovereign  and  from  Peter  Brahe,  President  of  the 

Royal  Council,  in  con 

sequence  of  which  he  jr    J^     0 ,.  Vn  ^  ^  ^ 

was  at  once  appomtcd 

to  the  chief  command 

at  Fort  Christina.     He 

was  likewise  accepted  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Printz's  daughter, 

Armgott,  and  not  long  afterward  became  the  Governor's  son-in-law.     Brahe 

acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Printz's  letter,  before  referred  to,  on  the  i8th 


fied  with  the  sincerity  of  the  aborigines,  and,  in 
keeping  with  his  former  profession  of  arms, 
even  appe.ils  in  his  report  of  1644  to  the  author- 
ities in  Sweden  for  a  couple  of  hundred  soldiers 
to  drive  the  savages  from  the  Delaware,  arguing 
also  that  the  Dutch  and  English  would  be  more 
likely  to  rcsi>ect  rights  acquired  from  the  na- 
tives not  merely  by  purchase,  but  also  by  the 
sword. 

*  This  vessel  alone  is  named  in  Printz's  re- 
ports of  1644  and  1647.  In  a  communication, 
however,  of  Queen  Christina  to  the  Admiralty, 
of  the  1 2th  of  August,  1645.  and  in  her  Majesty's 
letter  to  Captain  Herendl  llerm.inson,  of  the 
Sth  of  the  preceding  .May,  preserved  in  the  reg- 
'.  try  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  naval  archives  of 
Sweden,  the  "  Kalmar  Nyckel  "  is  mentioned, 
with  the  "  Kama,"  as  having  made  "  the  voyage 
to  Virginia"  under  the  commander  named.    On 


her  return  this  ship  met  with  detention  in  Hoi. 
land  similar  to  that  incurred  by  the  "  Kama,"  but 
finally  arrived  in  Sweden  with  53,100  pounds  of 
tobacco.  So  large  a  cargo  certainly  was  not 
raised  in  New  Sweden  (which  place,  probably, 
was  not  visited  by  the  ves.sel),  and  may  have 
been  purchased  in  the  English  Virginia.  For  a 
comment  on  such  practices  see  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  Holland  to  Director-fjencral  Stuy- 
vesant,  dated  Jan.  27,  1649,  a  translation  of 
which  is  printed  in  DoiUmcnls  rehttiiii;  lo  the 
Colonial  Hisloiy  of  Ihc  Slate  of  A'au   York,  xii. 

47.  48- 

-  Only  five  m.alc  emigrants  who  came  out  on 
this  expedition,  beside  l'a])egSja,  were  living 
in  the  colony  March  i,  1O4.S;  n.imely,  a  barber- 
surgeon,  a  gunner,  two  common  soldiers,  and 
a  young  lad. 
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of  AuRust;  ami  conpratiilatin^;  Iiiin  on  his  safe  arrival  al  tlif  Delaware  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  "  yaiii  linn  I'oot-holii  there,  and  be  able  to 
lay  so  i^ood  a  foiiiulatioii  ui  tarn  vasta  terra  siptiiitrionali,  that  witii  God's 
j;r;ieioiis  favor  ti>c  wliole  Nortli  American  continent  may  in  time  be  broii^jht 
to  tlie  knowledf^e  of  His  Son,  and  bi'come  subject  tu  tlie  crown  of  Sweden." 
lie  p.irticularl)'  admonishts  the  (iovernor  to  ciiitiv.tle  frieiulsiiip  with  "the 
poor  savat;es,"  instructing;  them,  and  endeavoring  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. "  .\ilorn,"  says  lie,  "your  littK'  church  and  priest  after  the  Swedish 
fashion,  with  tlie  usual  habiliments  of  the  altar,  in  distinction  from  tlie  llol- 
l.uuleis  .uid  l!nj^lisli,  shuuniny;  all  leaven  of  CaUinism,"  rememberinjf  that 
"  outward  ceremonial  will  not  the  less  move  them  than  others  to  sentiments 
of  piety  and  devotion."  He  likewise  enjoins  "the  use  of  the  Swi'dish  lan- 
j^ua^'e  in  spoken  and  written  discourse,  in  all  its  purity,  without  ailmi.xturc 
of  forei^Mi  ton^aies.  All  rivers  and  streams,  forests,  and  other  places  should 
receive  old  Swedish  names,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Dutch,  which,"  he  has  lie.in!,  "is  t.ikini;  root.  In  fine,"  he  adds,  "let  the 
manner,  ami  customs  of  the  colon)'  coni  )rm  as  closel)'  ;»s  possible  to  those 
of  Sweden."  To  I'rintz's  reply  to  this  letter  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
account  of  the  religious  rites  observed  in  the  settlement  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us.  "  Divine  service,"  says  the  Governor,  "  is  performed  here 
in  the  good  old  Swedish  tongue,  our  priest  clothed  in  the  vestments  of  the 
Mass  on  high  festivals,  solemn  prayer-days,  Sundays,  and  Apostles'  days 
precisely  as  in  old  Sweden,  and  differing  in  every  respect  from  that  of  the 
sects  around  us.  Sermons  are  delivered  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  on 
all  other  days  prayers  are  offered  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  ;  and  singe 
this  cannot  be  done  everywhere  by  our  sole  clergyman,  I  have  appointed  a 
lay-reader  for  each  place,  to  say  prayers  daily,  morning  and  evening,  and 
dispose  the  people  to  godliness.  All  this,"  he  continues,  "  has  long  been 
witnessed  by  the  savages,  some  of  whom  we  have  had  several  days  with  us, 
attempting  to  convert  them ;  but  they  have  watched  their  chance,  and  inva- 
riably run  off  to  rejoin  their  pagan  brethren,"  —  a  statement  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  testimony  of  Campanius,  who  admits  tliat,  although  his  grand- 
father held  many  conversations  with  the  Indians,  and  translated  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  catechism  into  their  language  '  for  their  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine,  no  more  definite  result  was  reached  than  to  convince  them  of  the 
relative  superiority  of  the  religion  thus  expounded. 

In  the  course  of  three  months  a  cargo  was  obtained  for  the  return  voy- 
age of  the  "Kama,"  consisting  of  2,142  beaver  skins,  300  of  which  wore 
from  the  Schuylkill,  and  20,467  pounds  of  tobacco,  part  being  bought  in 
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'  Printed  at  Stockholm  in  i6g6,  under  the 
title  of  Liithcri  Cah-t  /lismiix.  O/uvrsn/l  fta  Amrr- 
inirt- Fir!;tiiisiY  .S/;i5/v/.  followed  by  a  I 'ooi/m/ii- 
riiim  Biirbaro-l'iri^iiteonim,  reproduced  bv  the 
author's  grandson  in  his  h'oit  tieskrifniiit;  om 
Nya  Svcriirc.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  library  of 
the   Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.     Con- 


cerning it,  sec  ]iarticnlarly  .\crclius's  Beskrifnins^, 
\i.  4:3.  [C'f.  Ih-iithy  Cittalot^HCs  nos.  5,698-99; 
Sabin's  Dictioiniry,  x.  4J.-26;  O'Cti/Ziii.'^''"'  ^  ''"- 
A>C«c,  no.  1,427  ;  Cartei-Pnmii  Catalogtit\  ii  no. 
1,408;  and  Mullcr,  Books  on  America  (1S72*.  no. 
1,563,  where  errors  of  Brunei  and  Leclere  are 
pointed  out.  —  I^n] 
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Virginia,  while  the  rest  was  raiseil  by  the  Swedes  .mil  their  I-ln^jhsh  nei^jh- 
bors  .It  \'arkiM)s  Kil,  I'rint/  alldwiii^;  a  liij,'lur  price-  for  tliis,  to  cncoiira^^e 
the  cultivation  of  tiio  plant  ami  to  iiuliui'  immi^jralioii  to  New  Swiden. 
The  (iovernor  also  freitjhteil  the  vessel  with  7,^00  pounds  «)n  his  perso- 
nal account.  I'ive  of  the  colonists  embraced  this  op])ortiinity  to  ^;o  back 
t(/  Sweden,  anionjj  wiioni  were  Captain  Hoije,  the  cler^^yman  "  llerr  Israel," 
and  a  barber-sur^jeon.  Tiic  "  Fama "  s-.t  sail  on  the  JOth  of  June,  .uid 
reached  ICuropc  in  the  autumn,  but  putting;  into  a  Dutch  harbor  to  revictual 
was  detained  there  pendinj^  a  loii)^  controvirsy  as  to  the  p.ijinent  of  duty 
between  I'eter  Spiring;,  then  Swetlish  Resident  at  the  iia^^ue,  and  the  States- 
Gcner.d,  and  did  not  arrive  at  (iottenburt,'  till  May,  1645. 

At  the  date  of  Governor  Printz's  second  Report  to  the  Swedish  West 
India  Company,  which  was  sent  home  l>y  the  "  l'\uiia,"  the  coloni.ts  in  New 
Sweden  numberetl  ninety  men,  besides  women  an<l  children.  About  half 
of  these  were  employeil,  at  stipulateil  wa^^es,  in  the  liischarj^e  of  various 
civil  and  military  functions  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  Company.  The 
"freemen  '  {fiiiiitiiiiicii)  —  so  calletl  because  they  hail  settleil  in  the  colony 
entirely  of  tlieir  own  will,  and  mii^ht  leave  it  at  their  option  —  luld  land 
tjranted  them  in  fee,  temporarily  not  ta.xed,  which  they  .ultivated  for  them- 
selves, beinj;  aiiled  also  by  the  Company  with  occasional  ^ifts  of  money, 
food,  and  raiment.  I'ersons  who  had  been  compelled  to  immi^jrate,  as  else- 
where stated,  in  punishment  for  offences  committed  by  them  in  Sweden, 
were  required  to  till  ^jround  reserved  to  the  Company,  which  led  and  clothed 
them,  or  to  perform  other  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Gowrnor,  for  a  few 
years,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  freemen,  or  assij^nied 
duty  in  the  first  class  above  mentioned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1644  a  bark  was  .sent  by  the  merchants  of  Hoston 
to  trade  in  the  Delaware,  which  passed  the  winter  near  the  ICn^lish  planta- 
tion at  Varkens  Kil,  and  the  followinfj  spring  fell  down  the  bay,  ami  in 
three  weeks  secured  five  hundred  skins  if  the  Indians  on  the  Maryland 
side.  Just  as  the  vessel  was  about  to  leave,  she  was  treacherously  boarded 
by  some  of  the  savages,  who  rifled  her  of  her  goods  and  sails,  killing  the 
master  ami  three  men,  and  taking  two  prisoners,  who  were  brought  six 
weeks  afterward  to  Governor  I'rintz,  and  were  returned  by  him  to  New 
England. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1645,  a  grievous  calamity  befell  the  colony  in 
the  burning  of  New  Gottenburg,  which  was  set  on  fire,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  gunner,  who  was  tried  and  sentenced  by  I'rintz, 
and  subsequently  sent  to  Sweden  for  punishment.  "  The  whole  place  was 
consumed,"  says  the  Governor,  "  in  a  single  hour,  nought  being  rescued  but 
the  dairy;  "  the  loss  to  the  Company  amounting  to  four  thousand  riksdaler. 
"The  people  escaped,  naked  and  destitute;  but  the  winter  immediately  set- 
ting in  with  great  severity,  and  the  river  and  creeks  freezing,  they  were  cut 
ofT  from  communication  with  the  mainland,"  and  barely  avoided  starvation 
until  relief  arrived  in  March.     Printz  continued,  however,  to  reside  at  Tin- 
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liMim,  ami  soon  nhiiilt  a  ^t()r^•ll<ulH^■.  in  rocfivc  "provisions  and  carpoj's  to 
be  sold  on  bcli.ilf  of  tlic  Company."  lie  alst)  crcelcil  a  cluiicli  upon  the 
island,  "  dccoratinn  it,"  says  lie,  "so  far  as  our  resources  would  permit, 
after  the  S\ve«lisli  fashion,"  which,  with  its  adjoining  l)iiryint;-t;round,  was 
consecrated  by  lampanius,  Sept.  4,  1646. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  occurred  tlie  first  outbreak  of  the 
jealousy  which  hail  existed  from  the  be^innin^  between  tlie  Swedes  and 
Hollanders,  however  well  it  may  ha\e  been  concealed,  especially  during 
the  need  of  concerted  action  a^jainst  tlieir  comnu)n  rival  the  l".nt;lisii.  On 
the  2^i\  of  June  a  sloop  arrived  at  ^-»       - 

Fort   Nassau    with  a  carjjo  from  "^f—t     ''^/Vc 

Manhattan,  to   trade   with    the       ^"""^^      "N      ^  U.<XuX.l. 
Indians,   anti   was    ilirected    by     /  \ 

Andries  Iludde,  the  Dutch  (  >/ commissary  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Jan  Janscn,  "  to  jjo  into     ^*"-- -^      tiie  Schuj  Ikiil."    She  was 

imm  liiately  commanded  by  the  Swedes  to  leave  the  i)lace,  —  \\\\  order 
which  w.is  repeated  to  Iludde,  anil  reiterated  the  next  day  by  Campanius. 
The  result  was  a  conference  between  the  Dutch  commissary  and  Com- 
missary Huy^en,  Serj;eant  Van  Dyck.  and  Carl  Janson,  on  belialf  of  I'rintz; 
which  was  followed  on  the  1st  of  July  by  so  menacing'  an  admonition 
from  the  (iovernor,  that  Jurriaen  Hlanck  the  supercarj^o,  fearing  his  vessel 
and  goods  might  be  confiscated,  felt  constrained  to  yield,  and  abandoned 
his  enterprise.  Soon  afterward  Iludde  was  prevented  from  executing  a 
commission  of  Director  Kieft.  to  search  for  minerals  at  Sankikan.  through 
the  opposition  of  the  Indians,  prompted  by  a  report  of  the  warlike  inten- 
tions of  the  Hollanders  circulated  among  the  s.iv.iges  by  Printz.  And  when, 
in  September,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  Manhattan,  the  Dutch 
commissary  purchased  from  the  natives  land  on  the  "  west  shore  "  of  the 
Delaware,  "  distant  about  one  league  to  the  north  of  I'ort  Nassau  "  (within 
the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia),  and  erected  the  arms  of  his 
West  India  Company  upon  it,  these  were  pulled  down  "  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner," on  the  8th  of  October,  by  Commissary  Hujgen.  and  a  protest  against 
his  action  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  i6th  by  Olof  Stille  and  Mans  Slom, 
on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  governor.  The  latter  likewise  forbade  his 
people  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Hollanders,  and  treated  a  counter- 
protest,  sent  to  him  by  Iludde  on  the  23d,  with  such  contempt  as  effectually 
completed  the  rupture. 

It  was  now  two  years  and  three  months  since  the  "  P'ama  "  left  the  Dela- 
ware, during  the  whole  of  which  time  no  letters  were  received  in  the  colony 
cither  from  Sweden  or  from  Holland.  This  apparent  neglect  cf  her  off- 
spring by  the  mother  country  was  accounted  for  by  Chancellor  O.xenstjcrna 
through  the  occurrence  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  which  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  cost  the  life  of  Admiral  l-Mcniing.  who 
had  been  the  chief  administrator  of  the  interests  of  the  settlement.  Not 
until  the  1st  of  October,  1646,  did  the  sixth  Swedish  expedition  arrive  in 
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New  Sweden,  on  the  siiip  "  Gyllenc  Hajen  "  (the  Golden  Shark),  after  a 
tempestuous  voya<je  of  four  months,  in  which  the  vessel  lost  her  sails,  top- 
masts, and  other  rigging,  and  the  crew  almost  to  a  man  fell  sick.  Few,  if 
any,  emigrants  came  out  on  this  voyage ;  but  the  cargo  was  valuable,  com- 
prising cloth,  iron  implements,  and  other  goods,  which  supplied  the  needs 
of  the  settlers,  with  something  to  spare  for  sale  in  New  llngland.  Printz 
was  also  enabled  to  revive  his  languishing  trade  with  the  Indians.  Ho 
"immediately  despatched  Commissary  Ilcndrick  Ihiygen,  with  Sergeant 
Gregorius  van  Dyck  and  eight  soldiers,  to  the  country  of  the  Minquas, 
distant  five  German  miles,  who  presented  the  savages  with  divers  gifts, 
and  induced  them  to  agree  to  traffic  with  the  Swedes  as  formerly,  particu- 
larly," says  the  Governor,  "as  the  Commissary  promised  them  higher  prices 
than  they  could  get  from  the  Hollanders."  On  the  20th  of  I'ebruary, 
1647,  the  vessel  sailed  on  her  return,  carrying  24,177  pounds  of  tobacco, 
of  which  6,920  pounds  were  raised  on  the  Delaware,  while  the  rest  was 
purchased  elsewhere.  Lieutenant  Papegaja  went  home  in  her,  commis- 
sioned to  execute  some  private  behests  of  the  colonists,  and  to  present  the 
Governor's  third  Report  to  the  Swedish  West  India  Company. 

In  the  document  referred  to,  dated  at  New  Gottenburg  the  day  "Gyllene 
Hajen "  left,  Printz  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  settlement, 
which,  he  says,  at  that  time  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  souls. 
"  The  people,"  he  adds,  "  have  always  enjoyed  good  health,  only  two  men 
and  two  young  children  having  died  "  since  the  second  Report.  "  Twenty- 
eight  freemen  were  settled,  and  beginning  to  prosper ;  many  more  being  will- 
ing to  follow  their  example  if  they  could  be  spared  from  the  fortified  po.sts." 
Of  these,  Fort  lilfsborg  had  been  considerably  strengthened ;  Fort  Chris- 
tina, which  was  quite  decayed,  repaired  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  Fort  Nya 
Korsholm,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  nearlj-  ready  for  use.  This  last  was 
doubtless  the  structure  called  by  Campanius  "  Manaijung,  Skorkilcn,"  '  — 
"  a  fine  little  fort  of  logs,  filled  in  with  sand  and  stones,  and  surrounded  by 
palisades  with  sharp  points  at  the  top."  "  I  have  also  built,"  says  Printz, 
"on  the  other  side  of  Korsholm,  by  the  ])ath  of  the  Minquas,  a  fine 
house  called  Wasa,-  capable  of  defence  against  the  savages  by  four  or 
five  men ;   and  seven  .stout  freemen  have  settled  there.     And  a  quarter  of 


'  Camp.inius,  to  l)c  sure,  mentions  "  Kors- 
holm "  as  a  distinct  fort,  Init  he  does  so  in  terms 
which  show  that  he  is  citiiiL;  l-indstrilm,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  on  t'-rritory  granted  to  Sven 
Schute,  embracing  "  rassajimgli,  Kinsessiiigli, 
Mockorhuttingh,  and  the  hmd  on  both  sides  of 
the  .Schylekijl  to  the  river  "  Dehiware,  and  makes 
no  reference  to  a  "  Fort  Skorkil."  'I'lie  statements 
with  regard  to  the  latter  were  probably  drawn 
from  the  manuscripts  of  his  grandfather.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him,  I  suppose,  that  the  places 
might  be  identical.  "Gripsholm  "  is  the  name 
incorrectly  given  for  "Korsholm"  by  N.  J. 
Visscher  and  later  Dutch  cartographers. 


-  At  "Cliinsessingh  ■'  (the  Indian  name  of 
the  land  west  of  the  .Schuylkill),  says  Camp.a- 
nius,  —  "the  New  Kort,"  so  called,  wliich  "was 
no  fort,  but  a  good  log-house,  built  of  strong 
hickory,  two  stories  high,  and  affording  sufli- 
cient  protection  .igainst  the  Indi.ans."  If  the 
interjirctation  usually  given  to  the  dates  of 
Iludde's  report  already  cited  be  correct,  both 
Wasa  anil  Miilndal  were  occupied  by  I'rinI/. 
before  November,  1645.  The  latter  post  was  at 
a  "i)lacc  called  by  the  Indians  Kakaiikonck" 
or  "  Karakung,"  near  where  the  present  read 
from  Philadelphia  to  Darby  crosses  Cobb's 
Creek. 
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a  mile  farther  up  the  same  Indian  highway  I  have  erected  another  strong 
house,  scttHng  five  freemen  in  the  vicinity,  —  this  place  receiving  the  name 
of  Mtilndal,  from  a  water-mill  I  have  had  constructed,  which  runs  the  whole 
year,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country;  especially,"  adds  he,  "as  the 
windmill,  which  was  here  before  I  came,  was  good  for  nothing,  and  never 
would  work."  Both  of  these  posts  the  natives  were  obliged  to  pass  in 
going  to  Fort  Nassau ;  and  the  Swedish  governor  hoped,  by  storing  them 
with  merchandise  for  barter,  to  intercept  the  traffic  with  the  Dutch.  I'rintz 
insists  upon  the  need  of  getting  rid  of  the  latter,  accusing  them  of  ruining 
his  trade,  and  supplying  the  savages  with  ammunition,  and  inciting  them 
against  the  Swedes.  "  The  English  Puritans,"  he  continues,  "  who  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  I  have  been  able  finally  to  drive  away;  and 
for  a  long  time  have  heard  nothing  from  them,  except  that  last  year  Cap- 
tain Clerk,  through  his  agent  from  New  England,  attempted  to  settle  some 
hundred  families  here  under  our  flag,  which  I  civilly  declined  to  permit 
until  further  instructed  in  the  matter  by  her  Majesty."  The  Governor 
earnestly  solicits  the  sending  of  more  people  from  Sweden,  particularly 
"  families  to  cultivate  the  country,"  artisans  and  soldiers,  "  and,  above  all, 
unmarried  women  as  wives  for  the  unmarried  freemen  and  others."  He 
likewise  mentions  the  names  of  several  officers  who  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
return  home,  and  desires  himself  to  be  relieved,  especially  as  he  had  been 
in  New  Sweden  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  beyond  the  term  agreed 
upon. 

Printz's  Report  and  Papegaja's  representations  seem  to  have  hastened 
the  sending  of  another  vessel  to  the  Delaware,  for  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1647,  the  seventh  expedition  sailed  from  Gottenburg  on  "  Svancn," 
Captain  Steffen  VVillemsen.  Papegaja  returned  on  the  ship,  bearing  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  Queen  Christina  to  Governor  Printz,  promising  to 
consider  a  request  of  the  latter  for  augmentation  of  his  salary  and  a  grant 
of  "  seventy  farms,"  '  but  requiring  him  to  remain  in  the  colony  until  his 
place  could  be  supplied. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ammunition  asked  for  by  the  Governor  was  sent 
out  on  this  vessel,  but  very  few  emigrants,'"'  —  a  circumstance  wliicli  was 
explained,  in  a  communication  from  Chancellor  Oxenstjcrna  in  reply  to 
Printz's  Report,  by  the  near  approach  of  winter.  Action  was  likewise 
taken  some  months  later  by  the  Crown  making  good  the  deficiency  of 
the  South  Company  through  ptayment  of  the  salaries  of  its  officers  in 
New  Sweden,  —  a  burden  which  had  been  temporarily  assumed  by  it  in 
consequence  of  the  misappropriations,  as  well  as  insufficienc)-,  of  the 
tobacco  excises  which  had  been  gimted  towards  that  object  by  statute  of 

*  The  e.\pression  used  in  Oxenstjcrna's  reply  -  The  only  one  residing  in  New  .Sweden 
to  Printz's  Report  referred  to  in  'he  ne.\t  sen-  March  l,  1648,  was  the  Reverend  I.ars  l!arlson 
tcnce.  I'rintzdorp,  on  the  wost  side  of  the  Lock.  .Sprinchorn  also  mentions  another  Swed- 
river  Delaware,  south  of  Upland,  was  doubt-  ish  Lutheran  clergyman,  "Isr.ul  Kluviander, — 
less  granted  to  Printz  in  accordance  with  this  Printz's  sister's  son,"  who  probably  died  or  re- 
petition, turned  home  in  the  spring. 
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the  30th  of  August,  1642.  And  by  the  same  royal  letter,  dated  Jan.  20, 
1648,  merchandise  coming  from  Holland  for  transportation  to  New  Sweden 
was  freed  from  duty,  as  also  tobacco  and  furs  which  arrived  in  the  kingdom 
from    the  colony.     On  the  i6th  of  the  following  May  "  Svanen" 

set     out      /)       again  from  the  Delaware,  and  after  a  remarkably  quick 

voyage  arrived  on  the  3d  of  July 

J     ff  /^  /       at    Stockholm.      The    clergyman 

Johan  Cam- 
panius  Holm 
returned  in 
wrote  to 
favor  of  a  po- 
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her,  and  Lieutenant  Papegaja 
Chancellor  O.xenstjerna,  begging  the 
sition  in  Sweden,  since  the  people  in  New  Sweden  were  too  inconsiderable 
for  him  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  company  where  he  was,  and  "  the  coun- 
try was  troublesome  to  defend,  both  on  account  of  the  savages  and  of  the 
Christians,  who  inflict  upon  us,"  says  he,  "  every  kind  of  injury." 

Tills  complaint  is  evidently  directed  against  the  Hollanders,  who  now 
began  to  strengthen  their  position  on  the  Delaware.  Willem  Kieft,  so 
amiably  pacific  in  his  comportment  towards  the  Swedes,  was  superseded  in 
the  government  of  New  Netherland  in  May,  1647,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, — 
a  man  of  arbitrary  and  warlike  character,  who  declared  it  to  be  his  intention 
to  regard  as  Dutch  territory  not  only  New  Sweden,  but  all  land  between 
Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  Cod.  Meanwhile,  Governor  Printz  persisted  in 
a  haughty  demeanor  towards  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  impede  or  prevent 
their  navigation  of  the  "  South  River,"  and  he  is  charged  with  inciting  sus- 
picion of  his  rivals  among  both  Indians  and  Christians,  —  actions  which 
were  protested  against  by  Stuyvesant,  to  whom  the  Swedish  governor 
made  a  reply  which  was  transmitted  to  Manhattan  by  Commissary  Hudde 
in  December.  During  the  winter  Printz  collected  a  great  quantity  of  logs 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  more  buildings  at  the  Schuylkill ;  and  when 
in  the  spring  Hudde,  instigated  by  the  natives,  constructed  a  fort  called 
Beversrede  at  Passajung,  Lieutenant  Kling  opposed  the  work,  and  ordered 
his  men,  some  twenty-four  in  number,  to  cut  down  the  trees  around  the 
spot.  On  news  of  this,  and  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  that  the  limits  between  the  Swedes, 
English,  and  Hollanders  were  still  unsettled.  Councillors  Lubbertus  van 
Dincklagen  and  Johannes  la  Montague,  despatched  by  Stuyvesant  on  that 
mission  in  June,  procured  from  the  natives  confirmation  of  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  Schuylkill  made  to  Arendt  Corssen  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  in  1633, 
and,  visiting  New  Gottenburg,  protested  before  the  Governor  against  the 
actions  of  the  Swedes.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this,  however,  and  houses 
which  two  Dutchmen  immediately  began  to  build  upon  the  tract  were 
destroyed  by  Printz's  son  (Gustaf  Printz)  and  Sergeant  Van  Dyck.  In 
Septeinber  ihe  Governor  caused  a  house  to  be  built  within  a  dozen  feet  of 
P^ort  Beversrede,  and  directly  between  it  and  the  river,  while  Lieutenant 
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Sven  Schutc  prevented  the  construction  of  houses  by  the  Hollanders  in 
November.  Another  Dutchman  obtained  permission  from  Director-General 
Stuyvesant  to  settle  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware,  at  Mantaes  Hoeck 
(near  the  present  Mantua  Creek,  New  Jersey),  and  solicited  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernor Printz  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  This  was  promised  him,  provided 
he  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  that  officer;  but,  fearing  some  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  the  concession  by  the  Hollanders,  Printz  immedi- 
ately bought  from  the  Indians  the  land  between  this  place  and  Narraticons 
Kil,  which  constituted  the  northern  boundary  of  the  purchase  of  Governor 
Hollender,  and  erected  the  Swedish  arms  upon  it.  According  to  Hudde, 
the  Governor  of  New  Sweden  likewise  endeavored  to  acquire  from  the 
natives  territory  about  Fort  Nassau,  more  completely  to  isolate  that  place 
from  intercourse  with  Manhattan,  but  was  anticipated  by  the  Dutch,  who 
secured  it  for  themselves  in  April,  1649. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  mother  country  an  expedition  was  preparing,  which 
but  for  its  untimely  fate  would  have  furnished  the  colony  with  such  ample 
means  of  security  and  self-defence  as  might  very  probably  have  postponed 
or  even  altogether  prevented  the  ultimate  subju^^-^.tion  of  the  latter  by  the 
Hollanders.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1649,  Queen  Christina  issued  orders  to 
the  College  of  the  Admiralty  to  equip  the  "  Kalmar  Nyckel,"  then  lying  at 
Gottenburg,  for  the  projected  voyage  across  the  ocean ;  and  finding  it  would 
take  too  long  to  get  her  ready,  on  the  13th  of  April  her  Majesty  author- 
ized the  substitution  of  the 
.ship   "Kattan"   (the  Cat), 

under    the    command    of  C/^-'wIr         CV>«a.«..«^ca>4<^iH«.. 

Captain  Cornelius  Lucifer.  ' 

A  certain  Hans  Amund- 
son  Besk  was  appointed 
leader  of  this,  the  eighth, 
Swedish  expedition  to  New  Sweden,  which  comprised  his  wife  and  five 
children,  and  sixty-three  other  emigrants,  including  a  clergyman,  clerk, 
and  barber-surgeon,  many  mechanics,  and  some  soldiers,  with  si.xteen  un- 
married women,  designed  no  doubt  as  wives  for  the  earlier  settlers.  The 
fact  that  three  hundred  Finns  applied  for  the  privilege  of  joining  the  party 
showed  there  was  no  lack  of  voluntary  colonists.  The  cargo  embraced  imple- 
ments of  every  sort,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  materials  of  war,  —  "two 
six-pounder  brass  cannon,  two  three-pounder,  twelve  six-pounder,  and  two 
four-pounder  iron  cannon,  powder,  lead,  grenades,  muskets,  pistols,"  and  so 
forth,  besides  rigging  for  a  ship  to  be  built  on  the  Delaware.  The  vessel 
sailed  on  the  3d  of  July  from  Gottenburg,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  West 
Indies,  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  captain,  on  the  26th  of  August 
she  struck  a  rock  near  an  island  fourteen  miles  from  Porto  Rico.  When 
ready  to  set  out  afresh,  the  emigrants  were  pillaged  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  Spaniards,  and  were  taken  to  the  latter  place,  where  certain  of  them 
permanently  settled,  while  others  contrived  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years 
VOL.  IV.  —  59. 
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to  get  back  to  Sweden.  Eighteen,  only,  determined  to  continue  their  voy- 
age to  the  Delaware,  leaving  Porto  Rico  with  that  intention  in  a  little  bark 
which  they  were  able  to  purchase,  May  I,  165  I.  They  were  seized  the  very 
next  daj-,  however,  bj-  a  frigate,  which  carried  them  to  Santa  Cruz,  then  in 
the  possession  of  France,  where  they  were  most  barbarously  treated  by 
the  Governor  and  his  people.  In  a  few  weeks  all  died  but  five,  who  were 
taken  off  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  of  whom  a  single  survivor  finally  reached 
Holfand.  Commander  Amundson  and  his  family  were  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico  to  .Spain,  where  they  arrived  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
and  whence  they  afterward  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  at  last  returned 
to  Sweden. 

This  expedition,  therefore,  effected  nothing  for  the  colonists  on  the  Dela- 
ware, who  must  have  been  greatly  depressed  by  the  news  of  its  calamities. 
This  reached  them,  through  a  letter  of  Director-General  Stuyvesant  to 
Commissary  Huddc,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1650  (i\.  S.).^  Printz  imme- 
diately wrote  by  a  Dutch  vessel  to  Peter  Brahe,  referring  to  the  report,  and 
giving  some  account  of  the  .settlement  since  the  departure  of  "  Svanen," 
two  years  and  three  months  before.  "  ftlost  of  the  people,"  says  he,  "  are 
alive  and  well.  They  are  generally  supplied  with  oxen  and  cattle,  and  cul- 
tivate the  land  with  assiduity,  sowing  rye  and  barley,  and  planting  orchards 
of  delicious  fruit,  and  would  do  better  if  all  had  wives  and  servants.  Last 
year  the  crops  were  particularly  excellent,  our  freemen  having  a  hundred 
tunr  of  grain  to  sell.  In  short,  the  governor  who  relieves  me  will  find  his 
position  as  good  as  any  similar  one  in  Sweden.  I  have  taken  possession 
of  the  best  places,  and  still  hold  them.  Notwithstanding  repeated  acts  and 
protests  of  the  Dutch,  nothing  whatever  has  been  accomplished  by  them ; 
and  where,  on  several  occasions,  they  attempted  to  build  within  our  bound- 
aries, I  at  once  threw  down  their  work :  so  that,  if  the  new  governor  brings 
enough  people  with  him,  they  will  very  soon  grow  weary  and  disgusted, 
like  the  Puritans,  who  were  most  violent  at  first,  but  now  leave  us  entirely 
in  peace.  This  year,  however,  they  had  all  the  trade,  since  we  received  no 
cargoes;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  ca.se  we  must  entertain  some  fear  of  the 
savages,  although  as  yet  we  have  e.'cpcrienced  no  hostility  from  them." 
Further  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony  were  to  be  orally  com- 
municated to  the  authorities  in  Sweden  by  Lieutenant  Sven  Schute,  who 
was  sent  home  for  that  purpose.  Printz  earnestly  renewed  his  appeal  to 
be  released,  urging  his  age  and  great  feebleness,  and  recalling  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

So  determined  had  been  the  opposition  of  the  Governor  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Hollanders,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany now  began  to  think  of  applying  to  Queen  Christina  for  a  settlement 

'  Corresponding,  of  course,  to  July  27,  O.  S.  referred  to  in  the  text  was  brought  by  Augustine 

The  materials  of  this  narrative  being  ahiiost  en-  Herman,  wlio  had  dealings  with  Governor  Printz 

tirely  derived  from  Swedish  sources,  the  dates  upon  the   Delaware,  and  for   some  account  of 

have  not  l)cen  altered  from  the  Julian  calendar,  whom  see  the  Patnsylvania  Maj^jziite 0/  History, 

which   was   still   used   in    Sweden.     The  news  iv.  100  (t  s«/. 
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of  limits  between  the  rival  jurisdictions,  —  a  purpose  they  communicated 
to  the  Director-General  of  New  Nethcrland  in  a  letter  of  the  2ist  of  March, 
165 1,  meantime  requirin<j  him,  however,  to  "endeavor  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  Company  in  all  justice  and  equity."  In  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions, and  in  consequence,  it  is  likely,  of  Printz's  fresh  interference  in  the 
spring  with  operations  of  the  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bcvers- 
rede  and  on  an  island  in  the  Schuylkill,  the  energetic  Stuyvesant  des- 
patched "  a  ship,  well  manned  and  equipped  with  cannon,"  from  New 
Amsterdam,  which  made 
her  appearance  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware 
on  the  8th  of  the  follow- 
ing May,  and  "  dropping 
anchor  half  a  (Swedish) 
mile  below  I'ort  Christina, 
closed  the  river  to  naviga- 
tion of  all  vessels,  large 
and  small."  She  was,  to 
be  sure,  soon  forced  to 
withdraw  by  an  armed 
yacht  made  ready  by 
Printz ;  but  her  captain 
sending  tidings  of  his  sit- 
uation to  Manhattan,  on 
the  25th  of  June  Stuyve- 
sant himself  came  over- 
land, with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  being  joined 
at  Fort  Nassau  by  eleven 
sail  (including  four  well- 
furnished  ships),  and  after 
proceeding  up  and  down 
the  river  several  times, 
with  demonstrations  of 
hostility,  finally  landed  two 
hundred  of  his  soldiers  at 
a  place  on  the  west  bank 
between    Forts    Christina 

and  Elfsborg,  called  Sandhoeck  (near  New  Castle,  Delaware),  where  he 
built  a  small  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Casimir.  He  likewise 
cut  down  the  Swedish  boundary  posts,  and  sought  by  threats  to  compel  the 

'  This  is  an  extract  from  Visscher's  map  as  The  name  above  the  latter  one  is  a  manuscript 

given  by  Campanius,  and  the  date  is  fixed  from  addition  in  the  copy  used  in  the  reproduction, 

the  presence  oii  it  of  Fort  Casimir  (built  that  It  is  also  reproduced  in    Dr.  Egle's  Pennsylva- 

year)  and  Fort  Elfsborg  (abandoned  that  year),  nia,  p.  43. 


visscher's  map,   1 65 1.' 
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freemen  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  Hollanders.  Abandoning  and 
razing  Fort  Nassau,  because  of  its  less  convenient  position  (too  far  up  the 
stream),  he  stationed  two  men-of-war  at  his  new  fort,  and  collected  toll  of 
foreign  vessels,  even  plundering  and  detaining  several  Virginia  barques  on 
account  of  duty  demanded  on  their  traffic  in  New  Sweden  for  the  previous 
four  years.  Printz  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  these  acts  by  force ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  director-general  found  some  Indians  ready  to  deny  the 
rights  of  the  Swedes,  and  even  to  undertake  to  sell  to  him  the  territory 
which  he  had  seized,  the  Governor  held  a  meeting  on  the  3d  of  July  at 
I^lfsborg  with  the  heirs  of  the  sachem  who  had  conveyed  to  Governor 
Minuit  the  land  between  Christina  and  Bomtiens  Udden,  embracing  the  site 
of  Fort  Casimir,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of  that  grant,  with  a  denial  of 
the  title  of  the  savages  who  disposed  of  it  to  Stuyvesant.  A  protest  was 
addressed  to  the  latter  from  New  Gottenburg  on  the  8th,  claiming  this  re- 
gion as  well  as  that  above  Christina  to  Sankikan,  and  appealing  for  observ- 
ance of  "  the  praiseworthy  alliance  between  her  Royal  Majesty  of  Sweden 
and  the  High  and  Mighty  States-General."  Similar  conferences  were  like- 
wise held  at  New  Gottenburg  on  the  13th  and  the  l6th  of  the  same  month, 
resulting  i.i  still  more  explicit  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  of 
the  right  of  the  Swedes  to  the  territory  on  the  Delaware ;  but  neither  this 
action  of  the  savages  nor  a  personal  visit  of  Printz  produced  any  effect 
on  the  Dutch  director-general,  although,  it  is  said,  at  his  departure  the 
rival  governors  mutually  promised  to  maintain  "  neighborly  friendship  and 
correspondence,"  and  to  "  refiain  from  hostile  or  vexatious  deeds  against 
each  other."  The  Governor  of  New  Sweden  related  these  events  in  letters 
of  the  1st  cf  August  to  Chancellc  )xenstjerna  and  Ccancillor  Brahe, 
saying  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  all  save  his  three  principal 
posts  (New  Gottenburg,  Nya  Korsholm,  and  Christina),  which  he  had 
strengthened  and  reinforced.  In  other  respects  the  colony  had  prospered, 
reaping  "  very  fine  harvests  at  all  the  settlements,  besides  obtaining  deli- 
cious crops  of  several  kinds  of  fruit "  that  year.  "  Nothing  is  needed,"  he 
adds,  "  but  a  much  larger  emigration  of  people,  both  soldiers  and  farmers, 
whom  the  country  is  now  amply  able  to  sustain." 

Although  the  Director-General  of  New  Netherland  had  informed  Printz 
that  his  invasion  of  New  Sveden  was  authorized  by  the  States  of  Holland, 
this  was  not  precisely  true ;  and  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  in  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  April,  1652,  expressed  considerable  sur- 
prise at  the  boldness  of  his  action,  fearing  it  might  be  resented  by  her 
Swedish  Majesty.  The  subject  was,  in  fact,  discussed  by  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil of  Sweden  on  the  i8th  of  March,  when  "the  Queen  declared  it  to  be 
her  opinion  that  redress  might  fairly  be  required  of  the  States-General,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  deemed  the  question  well  worthy  of  delib- 
eration." Two  days  before,  also,  a  consultation  was  held  on  the  condition 
of  New  Sweden,  at  which  were  present,  by  special  summons,  Postmaster- 
General  Beier  (who,  since  the  death  of  Admiral  Fleming,  acted  as  superin- 
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was  stated,  plenty  could   be 

settle;"  and,  in  accordance  with 

the  sentiments  of  her  Chan    .llor, 


tcndcnt  of  the  enterprise  in  Sweden),  the  book-keeper  Hans  Kramer  (a 
zealous  co-operator  in  the  work),  Henrik  Gerdtson  (only  known  as  having 
been    a    resident   of  Ne.v  Netherland),  the 
assessor  in  tiie  College  of  Commerce,  and       y^  f   ) 

finally  Lieutenant  Schute,  who  gave  a  ^{\*k4a.  fi>  kJ^j^  firmt 
good  report  of  the  colony  and  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  at- 
tested the  need  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  emigrants.  Of  these,  it 
found  "  willing  to  go  forth  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Queen  and 
it  was  resohed  to  commit  the  undertaking  for  the  future  to  the  care  i;  the 
College  of  Commerce,  and  to  order  the  Admiralty  to  prepare  a  vessel  for 
another  expedition  to  the  Delaware.  A  few  days  later  a  ship  was  designa- 
ted by  her  Majesty,  namely,  "  Svanen,"  but  more  than  a  whole  year  elapsed 
before  the  final  execution  of  the  project. 

The  situation  of  the  colony,  meai.while,  awakened  great  an.xicty  in 
the  mind  of  the  Governor.  Not  since  the  arrival  of  "  Svanen,"  between 
four  and  five  years  before,  had  any  message  or  letter  been  received  from 
Sweden,  and  the  emigrants  naturally  began  to  fear  that  they  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  sovereign.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  left  the  country,  while 
others  were  disposed  to  do  so  on  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  from  Printz  to  Chancellor  Oxenstjerna,  dated  Aug.  30, 
1652,  forty  Dutch  families  had  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware, 
although,  like  the  rest  of  their  compatriots  in  New  Sweden,  they  were 
miserably  provided  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  could  only  sustain 
themselves  by  traffic  with  the  savages.  In  the  latter  particular,  however, 
both  Hollanders  and  English  had  great  advantages  over  the  Swedes,  who 
having  no  cargoes  of  their  own  were  forced  to  buy  merchandise  for  barter 
of  their  rivals  at  double  prices,  or  entirely  lose  their  trade.  This  year, 
unfortunately,  "  the  water  spoiled  the  grain ;  "  still,  says  Printz,  the  country 
"  was  in  tolerably  good  condition,  the  freemen,  with  their  cattle  and  other 
possessions,  doing  well,  and  the  principal  places  being  occupied  and  fortified 
as  usual."  A  vessel  also  had  been  built,  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  lastcr,^  and 
was  only  waiting  for  sails  and  rigging,  and  some  cannon,  which  cost  too 
dear  to  purchase  there.  On  the  26th  of  A^ril,  1653,  the  Governor  again 
wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  saying,  — 

"  T'  ?  people  yet  living  and  remaining  in  New  Sweden,  men,  women,  and  children, 
number  altogether  two  hundred  souls.  The  settled  families  do  well,  and  are  supplied 
with  cattle.  The  country  yields  a  fair  revenue.  Still  the  soldiers  and  others  in  the 
Company's  service  enjoy  but  a  very  mean  subsistence,  and  consequently  seek  oppor- 
tunity every  day  to  get  away,  whether  with  or  without  leave,  having  no  expectation  of 
any  release,  as  it  is  now  five  years  and  a  half  since  a  letter  was  received  from  home. 

'  Something  over  two  hundred  tons. 
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The  English  trade,  from  which  we  used  to  obtain  a  good  stipport,  is  at  an  end,  on 
acTount  of  the  war  with  Holland  ;  while  the  fur-trade  yields  no  jirofit,  jjarticularly  now 
that  hostilities  have  broken  out  between  the  Arrigahaga  and  Sus(iuehauna  Indians, 
from  whom  the  beavers  were  procured.  The  Hollanders  have  ([uit  all  their  places  on 
the  river  except  Fort  Casiniir,  whore  they  have  settled  about  twenty-six  families.  To 
attempt  anything  against  tiicm  with  (>ur  present  resources,  however,  woulil  be  of  no 
avail.  More  people  must  be  sent  over  from  Sweden,  or  all  the  money  and  hil)or 
hitherto  expended  on  this  undertaking,  so  well  begun,  is  wasted.  We  have  alwa\s 
been  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  natives  so  long  as  our  cargoes  lasted,  but  whenever 
these  gave  out  their  friendshu)  has  cooled  ;  for  which  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  colonists,  we  have  been  ( (mi[)elled  to  inirchase  a  small  cargo,  by 
drawing  a  bill  to  be  paiil  in  Holland,  which  we  expect  to  discharge  by  bartering 
half  of  the  goods  for  tobacco." 

Finally,  on  the  14th  of  Jidy,  Governor  Frintz  wrote  once  more  to  Hrahc 
concerning  a  speculation  of  the  Dutch  and  Knj^lish  for  supplyiu}^  tobacco 
for  Sweden,  through  the  aid  of  a  Virginia  merchant  sailing  under  a  Swedish 

commission  ;  and,  to  give  further  weight 

to  his  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  colony, 

he  sent  home  his  son,  Gustaf  Printz,  who 

had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  settlement 

since  1648.     The  situation  of  the  eni- 

not  improve  during  the  summer;  and 

being  heard  from  Sweden,  the  Gover- 


igrants    did 
n  o  t  li  i  n  g    yet 
nor  felt  he  could 


wait  no  longer,  and  determined  to  leave 


the  country.  When  this  resolution  became  known,  some  of  the  Swedes 
were  inclined  to  remove  to  Manhattan  and  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Stuyvesant ;  but  being  refused  permission  by  the  Director- 
General  until  instructions  should  come  from  Holland,  they  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  "project.  Before  taking  his  departure,  Printz  promised  the 
inhabitants  that  he  would  either  himself  return  in  ten  months  or  send  back 
a  vessel  and  cargo,  and  appointed  in  his  place,  as  Vice-Governor  of  the 
Colony,  his  son-in-law  Johan  Papegaja.  In  company  with  his  wife  and 
Hendrick  Huygen,  and  some  others  of  the  settlers,  he  left  the  Delaware 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  and,  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  by 
the  1st  of  December  reached  Rochelle,  from  whence  he  went  to  Holland 
early  in  1654,  and  in  April  of  that  year  at  last  arrived  in  Sweden. 

The  reiterated  appeals  of  Governor  Printz  to  his  superiors  had  begun 
at  length  to  produce  their  effect,  and  Aug.  13,  1653,  Queen  Christina 
ordered  the  Admiralty  to  equip  the  ship  "  Vismar"  for  the  expedition  to 
New  Sweden  which  had  been  projected  (and  for  which  "  Svanen"  had  been 
selected)  the  previous  year.  Three  hundred  persons  were  to  take  part  in 
it,  and  rigging  was  to  be  procured  for  the  vessel  which  had  been  built  on 
the  Delaware.  The  same  day,  also,  the  College  of  War  was  enjoined  to 
supply  ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement.  The  College  of 
Commerce,  which  was  now  fully  organized,  had,  by  her  Majesty's  desire, 
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assumed  the  direction  of  the  colony,  and  the  honor  of  restoring  and 
actively  conducting  its  affairs  belongs  to  the  President  of  that  College, 
Erik,  son  of  Axel,  Oxcnstjerna.  On 
the  25th  of  August  Sven  Scluite  was 
commanded  to  enrol  fifty  soldiers  as 
emigrants,  preferring  such  as  pos- 
sessed mechanical  skill,  sending  them 
to  Stockholm,  besides  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  including  scmiio  women,  to  be  obtained  in  the  forests  of 
Varmland  and  Dal.  Instead  of  the  "  Vismar,"  the  ship  "  ( )rnen  "  (tin- 
Kagle)  was  supplied  by  the  iVdmiralty,  which  was  reaiiy  to  receive  her 
cargo  by  autumn,  and  was  |)ut  under  the  command  of  Johan  Hockhorn, 
the  mate  of  the  ill-fated  "  Kattan ;  "  while  the  West  India  Company  litteil 
out  "  Gyllene  Hajen,"  which  had  borne  the  si.xth  expedition  to  New  .Swe- 
den, to  be  commanded  by  Hans  /\mundst)n,  who,  as  Captain  of  the  Navy, 
was  to  superintend  the  construction  of  vessels  and  ha\e  charge  of  the 
defences  of  the  colony.  Schute  was  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  •'  Cap- 
tain in  the  country,  and  particularly  over  the  emigrants  to  be  sent  out  on 
'Omen,'"  both  he  and  Amundson  having  been  granted  patents  for  land 
on  the  Delaware.'  Not  aware  that  I'rintz  had  already  left  New  Sweden,  the 
Queen  wrote  a  letter,  December  12,  permitting  him  to  come   home,  but 

deprecating  his  doing  so  until  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  in  regard  to  his 
successor;  and  the  same  day  Johan  Claes- 
son  Rising,  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Commerce,  was  appointed  Commis- 
sary and  Assistant-Councillor  to  the 
Governor,  at  an  annual  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  dalcr-silfvcr,  besides  receiving 
fifteen  hundred  daler-silfver  for  the  expenses  of  his  voyage,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  resuming  his  position  in  the  College  if  he  returned  to  Sweden.  He 
was  also  granted  as  much  land  in  New  Sweden  as  he  could  cultivate  with 
twenty  or  thirty  peasants,  and  received  a  Memoir  from  his  sovereign,  as 
well  as  Instructions  from  the  College  of 
Commerce,  in  twenty-four  articles,  signed 
by  Erik  Oxenstjerna  and  Christcr  Bonde 

on  the  isth,  prescribing  his  duties  in       ,    fl/Y/rj/'/A^    VC      Jf^  yTIf  r 
the  colony.     He  was  to  aid  Printz  in     \^^^^^<'    Q,^u^y(^_yaL^ 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  trade,  fishing,  and  so  forth ;   and  to  endeavor  to 
extend  the  settlement,  encouraging  the  immigration  of  worthy  neighbors  of 

'  A  certified    copy    of   Amundson's    patent.  West  India  Company,  adverse  claims  of  other 

with  the  Rl'.ois   Reoniqi'F.    Cancfm.ari.k    .Si-  colonists,  and  the  opprsition  of  an  Indian  pro- 

CILLUM  of  the  period  attached  to  it,  is  in  the  prietor  of  r.issajiuij;,  Rising  declined  to  sanction 

library   of  the   Historical    Society  of   Pennsyl-  the  occupation  of  these  tracts  without  further 

vMnia.     In   view  of  conflicting  interests  of  the  orders  from  .Sweden. 
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other  nations.  The  Dutch  wore  to  he  peacefully  removed  from  I'ort  Casl- 
mir  and  the  vicinity,  if  possible,  care  beinj,'  taken  that  the  lui^^iish  did  not 
obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Delaware;  and  a  fort  niit^ht  be  built,  if  needed,  at 
the  moutli  of  the  river.  On  the  way  to  America  another  commission  was  to 
be  e.vecuted  by  Captain  Amundson,  in  obtaininjj;  from  the  .Spaniards  at 
Porto    Kico   compensation   for  "  Rattan."      The   final   preparations   for  the 

departure  of  the  ninth  e.xpcdi- 
tion  to  New  Sweden  were  made 
under  the  directions  of  the 
book-keeper  Hans  Kramer,  in 
Stockholm,  and  Admiral  Thijs- 
sen  Anckerhelm  at  (lotten- 
burg,  where  "()rnen"  remained 
for  several  months  awaitin^^  the 
arrival  of"  Gyllcnc  flajcn  "  from  the  capital.  This  did  not  occur,  however, 
until  the  close  of  January,  1654;  and  the  ship  having;  met  with  such  disas- 
ters at  Oresund  as  necessitated  her  stopjiint;  for  repairs  before  she  cmdd 
continue  her  journey,  "Orncn"  was  forced  to  sail  alone.  On  the  J/tli  of 
that  month  the  emij^rants,  numbering  (with  women  and  children)  three 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  swore  allefjiancc  to  their  sovereign  and  to  the 
West  India  Company,  and  on  February  2  wei<;hed  anchor  for  the  Dela- 
ware. No  fewer  than  a  hundred  families,  who  had  sold  all  their  property 
in  expectation  of  uniting  in  the  expedition,  were  obliged  to  .stay  behind  for 
lack  of  room.  Besides  Commissary  Rising  and  Captain  Schute,  Elias  (iyl- 
lengren,  who  had  accompanied  Governor  Printz  to  New  Sweden,  sailed  on 
this  vessel,  with  the  commission  of  lieutenant.      Two  Lutheran  clergymen, 

the  latter  of  whom  had  em- 
and     Peter    Linilstrom,    a 


>*>/-< 


<ll^Jjl 


Petrus  Iljort  and  Matthias  Nertunius, 
barked  on  the  unfortunate  "  Kattan," 
military  engineer,  from  whose  letters, 
journal,  and  maps  we  derive  much 
information  concerning  the  Swedish 
colony,  likewise  were  of  the  company. 

After  a  very  adventurous  voyage,  during  which  half  of  the 
travellers  fell  sick,  and  the  ship  was  dismantled  by  a  violent 
hurricane,  and  nearly  captured  by  the  Turks,  "  Ornen  "  arrived 
on  the  1 8th  of  May  in  Delaware  Bay,  and  two  days  afterward  at  Fort 
Elfsborg,  now  deserted  and  in  ruins.  On  the  2ist  she  cast  anchor  ofif  Fort 
Casimir,  then  in  charge  of  Gerrit  Bikker  and  a  dozen  Dutch  soldiers.  Al- 
though in  the  general  instructions  of  his  superiors  Rising  was  cautioned 
against  engaging  in  hostilities  with  the  Hollanders,  such  was  not  the  per- 
sonal counsel  of  Axel  Oxenstjerna;  and  a  letter  of  Erik  Oxenstjerna,  dated 
Jan.  18,  1654,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present  was  "an  opportunity 
for  action  which  it  were  culpable  to  neglect."  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  energy  exhibited  by  the  Commissary  in  inaugurating  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  colony;  for,  immediately  on  reaching  the  Dutch 
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post,  he  sent  Captain  Schiite  with  twenty  soldiers  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  j^arrison.  Not  receivinj;  a  satisfactory  reply,  the  Captain  ordered 
Lieutenant  (lyllen^^ren  to  enter  the  place,  whore  the  latter  soon  trium- 
phantly displayed  the  Swedish  (la^.  The  stron^jhoUl  was  nameil  anew 
from  the  day  of  its  capture  (Trinity  Sunilay),  rrifaldi^iuts  i'"ort  (Trinity 
Fort).  The  next  day  "Omen"  sailed  up  to  Christina,  and  on  the  23d 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  assembled  to  hear  the  commands  of  their 
sovereign,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  who  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
Delaware  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Sweden,  —  an  act  which,  with  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Casimir,  was  at  once  reported  in  a  letter  from  Rising  to 
Stuyvesant.  A 
meeting  of  the 
rest  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  same 
object  was  held 
at  Tinicu  m  on 
the  4th  of  June. 
Since  the  de- 
parturc  of  Gov- 
ernor I'rintz  the 
colonists  !i  a  d 
been  greatly  re- 
duced in  num- 
bers through  de- 
sertion and  other 
causes,  and  Fort 
Nya  Korsholm 
had  been  aban- 
doned, and  had 
afterwards  been 
burned  by  the 
savages.  Lieu- 
tenant Papcgaja, 
therefore,  cheer- 
fully resigned  the 

responsibility  of  the  government  to  Commissary  Rising,  who  retained  him, 
however,  as  his  counsellor,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Schute. 

The  new  Governor  spent  several  days  in  visiting  the  various  settlements 
on  the  river,  in  ct  npany  with  Engineer  Lindstrom,  and  on  the  17th  of 
June  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indians,  repre- 
sented by  ten  of  their  sachems,  at  a  council  at  I'rintzhof.  The  day  after, 
"  Lawrence  Lloyd,  the  linglish  commandant  of  Virginia,"  took  supper  with 
Rising,  and  intimated  the  claim  made  by  his  nation  to  the  Delaware,  re- 
ferring especially  to  the  grant  to  Plowden,  already  spoken  of.     The  Swedes 

*  This  follows  the  sketch  given  in  Campanius,  p.  76,  copied  from  Lindstrom. 
VOL.  IV. —  60. 
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dcfondcd  tlicir  title  to  the  territory  by  an  appeal  to  the  donations  and  con- 
cessions of  the  natives.  Tlie  Virj^'inians  siihseiiuently  desirin^,'  to  buy  land 
anil  settle  it  with  colonists,  Kisint,,  renieinberini,'  the  encroachments  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  Netherlaml,  felt  constrained  to  deny  their  request  until 
special  instructions  on  the  subject  should  be  received  from  Sweilen.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  open  letter  was  addressed  by  the  (iovernor,  July  3,  to 
ail  Sweiles  who  had  ^,'one  to  Virjjinia,  inviting;  them  to  nlurn  to  the  Dela- 
ware, and  promising  that  they  shoidd  then  be  granted  permission  to  betake 
themselves  wherever  they  wished.  On  the  Sth  of  the  s.une  month  still 
further  recoj^nition  of  the  Swedish  dominion  over  the  west  shore  of  the 
river,  from  h'ort  Trinity  to  the  Schuylkill,  was  obtained  from  two  Indian 
chieftains,  who  met  Kisinj;  for  that  purpose  at  Fort  Christina.  The  rela- 
tions with  New  ICn^^'land  at  this  period  were  (piite  friendly,  and  a  shallop 
was  despatched  thither,  under  the  chart,'e  of  Jacob  Svenson,  to  [)rocure  a 
larjjer  supply  of  food.  At  the  same  time  an  "Ordinance"  was  promul- 
gated, determining'  many  details  "  concerning;  the  people,  land,  a^,'riculture, 
woods,  and  cattle,"  desi^med  to  promote  the  internal  welfare  of  the  colony. 
The  progress  made  during  the  first  two  months  of  (iovernor  Rising's  admin- 
istration was  very  satisfactory;  and  hopeful  letters  were  addressed  by  him, 
July  II  and  13,  to  ICrik  and  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  respectively,  and  a  full 
Rejjort  of  measures  recommended  and  adopted,  bearing  the  latter  date, 
was  rendered  to  the  College  of  Commerce.  "  For  myself,"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, "  thank  God,  I  am  very  contented.  There  is  four  times  more  ground 
occupied  at  present  than  when  we  arrived,  and  the  country  is  better  peo- 
pled ;  for  then  we  found  only  seventy  persons,  and  now,  including  the 
Hollanders  and  others,  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight."  Some  of 
the  old  freemen,  induced  by  the  immunity  from  taxation  which  had  been 
accorded  to  persons  who  occupied  new  land,  requested  fresh  allotments. 
These  relinquished  ground  already  cleared,  which  was  purchased  for  the 
Company  and  settled  with  young  freemen,  who  were  supplied  with  seed 
and  cattle,  subject  to  an  equal  division  with  the  Company  of  the  offspring 
and  of  the  crops.  Rising  also  deemed  it  advisable  to  found  a  little  town  of 
artisans  and  mechanics,  and  for  that  purpose  selected  a  field  near  I'ort 
Christina,  which  Lindstrom  laid  out  in  lots,  naming  the  place  Christina- 
hamn  (Christina  Haven),  where  he  proposed  "to  build  houses  in  the 
autumn ;  "  and  among  sites  for  cities  and  villages  he  mentions  Sandhoeck, 
or  Trinity,  where  about  twenty-two  houses  had  been  erected  by  the  Hol- 
landers. The  Dutch  fort  at  the  latter  spot,  which  he  had  captured, 
was  reconstructed  by  Captain  .Schute,  who  armed  it  with  four  fourteen- 
poundcr  cannon  taken  from  "  Omen."  In  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted,  Rising  selected  for  himself  a  piece  of  "  uncleared  land  below  Fort 
Trinity;  "and  since  this  was  rather  remote  from  his  place  of  residence, 
Christina,  he  requested  the  privilege  of  cultivating  "Timmcron  (Timber 
Island),  with  the  land  to  Skolpaddkilen  (Tortoise-shell  Creek)." 

"  Omen "  sailed  from   New  Sweden  in  July,  carrying  home  some  of 
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the  oiclci  colonists,  with  Lieutenant  Papcjjaja,  who  was  deputed  to  ^jive 
further  information  about  the  condition  of  the  settlement.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  provide  the  vessel  with  a  sutTicient  caryo,  but  Risint;  shippeil  some 
tobacco,  which  he  had  purchased  in  Vir(;inia,  tu  be  sold  on  his  private 
account  in  .Sweden. 

We  now  know  that  new>  of  I'rint/'s  departure  from  the  Delaware  was 
received  soon  after  "  (Jrnen  "  had  left  (iottenburn  for  America;  and  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1 654,  Queen  Christina  commissioned  Rising;  as 
temporary  (lovernor  of  New  Sweden,  iiy  the  same  royal  letter  Hans 
Amundson  was  removed  frt>m  the  supervision  of  "  the  defence  of  the 
land    and    the    forts,"    and    this   duty   was  ^^-^  - 

intrusted    to    Sven    Schute.    in    unwitting;  ^C AjiAyt  \'\'s*Ma 

anticipation    of   a   recpiest    in    Risin^j's    re-  C^(y/       J    •^  ^. 

port    of    the    following    Jidy.      In    conse-  •" 

quence  of  incapacity  exhibited  on  the  voyage  of  "  Gyllene  I  lajen  "  from 
Stockholm  to  Gottenburg,  he  was  likewise  replaced  in  the  command  of 
his  vessel  on  the  4th  of  March,  by  Sven  Hook,  subject  to  the  sui)erior 
^  ^„^  orders  of  Henrich 

von  Klswich,  of 
Liibeck,  who  was 
deputed  to  suc- 
ceed Huygen  as 
commissary    in 

the  colony,  taking  care  of  the  cargoes  and  funds,  and  keeping  the  books 
of  the  Company.  In  the  hope  of  further  developing  the  growth  of  the 
settlement,  on  the  i6th  of  the  same  month  Queen  Christina  granted  a 
" privili'ginm  for  those  who  buy  land  or  traffic  in  New  Sweden  or  the  West 
Indies,"  in  accordance  with  which,  whoe\Lr  purchased  ground  of  the  Com- 
pany or  of  the  Indians,  with  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  her  Majesty 
was  assured  allodial  enfranchisement  for  himself  and  his  heirs  forever;  while 
subjects  who  exported  goods  which  had  already  paid  duty  in  the  kingdom 
or  dependencies  of  Sweden,  should  be  free  from  all  imposts  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  were  required  to  pay  only  two  per  cent  (and  nothing  in  Sweden) 
on  what  they  exported  from  that  river.  On  the  15th  of  April  "Gyllene 
Hajen  "  was  at  last  able  to  leave  Gottenburg,  with  a  number  f  emigrants 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise,  and  arrived  at  Porto  Rico  on  the  30th  of 
June.  Commissary  lilswich  was  kindly  received  by  the  Spanish  governor 
of  the  island,  Don  Diego  Aquilera,  and  on  presenting  letters  from  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty  and  Antonio  tie  I'imentelli,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
with  his  claim  for  damages  for  "  Kattan,"  he  was  offered  14,030  Spanisli  dol- 
lars as  compensation  from  the  Governor,  but  not  deeming  that  sum  sufficient 
declined  to  accept  it,  in  view  of  the  good-will  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  pros- 
pect of  more  satisfactory  negotiations  on  the  subject  in  the  future.  Amund- 
son, who  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  the  expedition  with  his  family, 
to  press  his  personal  demands  at  Porto  Rico,  and  settle  as  a  private  individual 
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upon  the  Delaware,  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  was  buried  on  the  island.  The 
ship  continued  her  voyage  in  August,  and  arrived  oil  the  continent  Septem- 
ber 12,  when,  either  through  the  rashness  or  the  malice  of  the  mate,  she  was 
conducted  into  a  bay,  believed  to  be  the  Delaware,  which  was  in  fact  the 
present  New  York  harbor,  —  an  error  not  discovered  till  she  had  reached 
Manhattan.  So  favorable  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  the  seizure  of  Fort 
Casimir  by  the  Swedish  governor  was  not  suffered  to  pass  unimproved  by 
the  energetic  Stuyvesant,  who  detained  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  on  the 
refus..;  of  Rising  to  visit  New  Amsterdam,  or  restore  or  pay  for  the  Dutcli 
fort,  the  Dutch  governor  confiscated  the  goods,  and  equij)ped  "  (lyllciic 
llajen,"  under  the  name  of  "  Diemen,"  for  the  Cura^oa  trade,  in  the  service 
of  his  West  India  Company.  Most  of  the  emigrants  remained  in  New  Neth- 
erland ;  and  Commissary  IClswich,  who  vainly  protested  against  such  hostile 
actions,  did  not  arrive  at  the  Delaware  until  the  close  of  November. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  luiglish  Minister  Whitelocke's  embassy  to 
Sweden,  in  May,  1654,  a  convention  was  adopted  for  the  observance  of 
frii.  ndship  between  New  Sweden  Pud  the  iMiglish  colonies  in  America,  and 
fo'  the  adjustment  of  their  b<'.indaries.  Probably  in  ignorance  of  this, 
during  the  ensuing  summci  the  colonists  of  New  Haven  renewed  their 
project  of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  By  order  of  the  General 
Court  of  July  5,  Governor  Theophilus  ICaton  addressed  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  Governor  Rising,  to  which  the  latter  replied  August  I,  affirming 
the  right  of  his  sovereign  tc  "  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  Delaware  Bay  and 
River,"  and  referring  to  "  a  conference  or  treaty  before  Mr.  Endicott,  wherein 
New  Haven's  right  was  silenced  or  suppressed."  This  was  deemed  unsatis- 
factory K/  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  to  whom  the  letters 
V.  ,'re  .l!  11  litted  by  Governor  Katon  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  the  same 
di.y  iiiiothcr  '  ;tter  was  written  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  Governor  of  New 
S.vede",  reciuug  their  purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians,  and  desiring  ex- 
planations. These  ;  mmunications  being  read  at  a  General  Court  at  New 
Haven  on  the  2d  of  November,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  appli- 
cations from  persons  willing  to  emigrate,  a  company  of  whom  appealed  to 
the  Court  for  aid  in  their  enterprise  on  the  30th  of  the  following  January. 
This  was  readily  accorded,  and  one  of  the  number  visited  the  Delaware  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  people  residing  there;  but  returning  in 
March,  announced  "  little  encouragement  in  the  Bay,"  while  "  a  report  of 
three  ships  being  come  to  the  Swedes  seemed  to  make  the  business  more 
difficult."  Althougii  the  undertaking  was  favored  by  the  town  of  New- 
Haven  both  then  and  during  April,  no  attempt  appears  to  ha\e  been  made 
to  tarry  it  on. 

During  the  summer  of  1654  occurred  the  abdication  of  Queen  Christina 
and  the  death  of  her  aged  Chancellor,  Axel  Oxenstjerna ;  but  these  events 
entailed  no  diminution  of  interest  on  the  part  of  .Sweden  in  the  welfare  of 
her  colony  in  America.  Observing  that  the  partners  in  the  West  India 
Company  "  had  not  entered  into  their  work  with  proper  zeal,"  on  the  23d 
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of  December  Kinj:;  Charles  X.  (Gustavus)  instructed  the  Collej^c  of  Com- 
merce "  to  ailmonisli  tlieni  to  do  their  duty,  under  penahy  of  forfeiting  their 
share  of  future  profits,"  and  for  their  encouragement  renewed  the  privilege 


of  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  Swcileii  ;uul  her  deiiendencies, 
which  ii.'id  been  witlub-awn  Oct.  25,  1649.  In  April,  1655,  niembers  of  the 
Company,  ineJutlinL;-  Julian  Oxensljerna,  son  of  the  late  chancellor,  and 
Jciran  l'"leming,  son  of  the  late 
admiral,  were  summoned  before 
the  College  of  COmmerce,  now 
presided  oxer  by  ( )lof  Andersson 
StnimsUold,  who  at  the  s  a  m  e 
time  became  Director  of  the 
Company,  to  deciile  "  whether  they  would  contribute  the  capital  needed 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise,  or  relinquish  their  pretensions."  Ihe  asso- 
ciates not  relishing  the  latter  alternative,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  dis- 
burse the  last  of  their  fund>,  and  to  try  to  induce  other  persons  to  join 
them  in  their  work.  It  was  even  proposed  to  form  a  new  company, 
enjo\ing  proprietorship  of  the  land  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Sweilen, 
with  increased  privileges  and  immunities,  —  the  scheme  for  this  (^dated 
in  May)  being  still  preserved  in  the  .Xrchives  of  the  kingdom,  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted,  since  it  lacks  the  royal  signature, 
and  is  not  comprised  in  the  registry.  On  the  30th  of  July  Johan  Rising 
w.is  commissioned  by  the  College  of  Commerce  "Commandant "  in  New 
Sweden,  —  the  budget  for  1655  also  embracing  ;i  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an 
ensign,  a  sergeant,  two  gunners,  a  corporal,  a  drummer,  and  thirty-six  sol- 
diers, a  provost,  and  an  executioner,  with  three  clergymen,  a  commissar)', 
an  assistant-commissary,  a  fiscal,  a  barber-surgeon,  and  a.i  engineer,  at  an 
annual  cxfjcnse  of  4,404  riksdaler  for  the  colony.  In  addition,  certain  em- 
ployes were  occupied  in  Stockholm,  at  a  charge  of  834  riksilaler.  The 
Company  likewise  succeeded  in  fitting  out  the  tenth  and  last  Swedish  ex- 
pedition to  the  Delaware,  under  the  command  of  the  former  Commissary, 
flendrick  Iluygen,  including  Johan  Tapi-gaja,  a  Lutheran  minister  called 
Iferr  Matthias,  six  l-'innish  families  from  Viirmland,  and  other  emigrants, 
numbering  in  all  eighty-eight  souls,  a  hundred  more  being  turned  away  for 
Ivant  of  room.  The  vessel  selected  on  this  occision  was  the  "  Mercurius," 
which  was  ready  to  receive  her  cargo,  consisting  chie(l)'  of  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs  and  salt,  in  July,  but  was  obliged  to  wait  for  cannon  and  ammunition, 
and  did  not  sail  from  Gottenburg  until  the  i6tli  of  October.  She  bore  a 
letter  to  Rising  promising  that  another  shi|)  should  ver}   soon  follow. 

The  efforts  of  the  last  two  years  to  strengthen  the  Swedish  dominion  on 
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the  Delaware  were  certainly  sufficiently  earnest  to  merit  success  ;   but  they 
were  made  too  late.      Their  inadequacy  to  the  present  extremity   rather 
hastened  the  bursting  of  the  storm  which  engulfed  the  political  destiny  of 
the  settlement.     The  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  never  entirely  aban- 
doned their  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  shores  of  the  "  South  River,"  and 
in  April,  1654,  apparently  apprehending  danger  from  the  expedition  under 
Rising,  determined  to   occupy   Fort  Casimir  with  a  force  of  two  hundred 
men,  who  had  been  enlisted  for  service  in  New  Netherland  against  the  Eng- 
lish,—  a  duty  for  which  they  were  not  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
conclusion  of  peace.    The  surrender  of  this  fort  by  Bikker  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Directors,  who  addressed  letters  to  Stuyvesant,  in  November, 
authorizing  and  urging  the  immediate  undertaking  of  an  expedition  pro- 
jected by  him,  "  to  avenge  this  misfortune,  not  only  by  restoring  matters 
to  their  former  condition,  but  also  by  driving  the  Swedes  at  the  same  time 
from  the  river."     Documents  were  likewise  called  for,  to  be  sent  to  Holland, 
confirmatory  of  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  company  to  the  territory  on  the 
Delaware,  in  anticipation,  dou'j':less,  of  diplomatic  controversies  likely  to 
arise  between  the  governments  of  Sweden  and  the  States-General.     Before 
the  receipt  of  these  communications,  however,  Stuyvesant  had  gone  on  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  did  not  return  to  New  Amsterdam 
until  the  middle  of  the  following  summer.     Meanwhile  the  Dutch  Directors 
wrote  to  him  approving  of  his  seizure  of  "  Gyllene  Hajen,"  and  informing 
him  that  they  had  chartered  "  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ships  "  of  Am- 
sterdam, carrying  thirty-six  guns  and   two  hundred  men,  to  unite  in  the 
enterprise  against  New  Sweden,  which  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  author- 
ities of  New  Netherland  immediately  on  her  arrival,  in  view  of  the  "  great 
preparations  making  in  Sweden  to  assist  their  countrymen  on  the  South 
River."     At  the  same  time  the  orders  of  November  were  modified,  so  that 
the  Swedes  might  be  permitted  to  retain  the  ground  on  which  Fort  Chris- 
tina was  built,  "  with  a  certain  amount  of  garden-land  for  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,"  provided  they  considered  themselves  subjects  of  the  Dutch 
"State  and  Company." 

The  ship  referred  to,  called  "  De  Waag  "  (the  Balance),  reached  New 
Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of  /Xugust,  1655,  and  Director-General  Stuyvesant 
at  once  completed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  New  Sweden.  A 
small  army  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men  ^  was  at  length  assembled,  and 
distributed  upon  "  De  Waag,"  commanded  by  the  Director-General  in  per- 
son, and  six  other  vessels,  comprising  a  galiot,  flyboat,  and  two  yachts,  each 
mounting  four  guns.  The  whole  force  sailed  on  the  26th  of  August,  arriv- 
ing off  Delaware  Bay  the  following  afternoon,  and  casting  anchor  the  day 
after  before  the  old  Fort  Elfsborg.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  their  pre- 
sence was  'nade  known  to  the  Swedes  by  a  vigorous  discharge  of  cannon, 
and  by  th'.  capture  of  some  colonists  by  a  party  who  had  landed  at  Sand- 

'  .So  Governor  Rislnp.     According  to  .i  Dutchman  who  took  jiart  in  the  expedition,  the  "force 
consisted  of  three  hundred  ,ind  seventeen  soldiers,  besides  a  companv  of  s.iilors  " 
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hoeck.     The  next  morning  the  Dutch  appeared  in  front  of  Fort  Trinity. 
In  consequence  of  intimations  received   from  the  Indians,  and  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  two   spies  who   had  been  sent  by  Rising  to   Man- 
hattan, the  advent  of  the  Hollanders  was  not  unexpected,  and  the  garrison 
had  been  increased  to  forty-seven  men,  while  orders  had  been  issued  by 
the  Governor  to  Captain   Schute,  who  still  commanded  at  that  post,  to 
fire  upon  the  Dutch   in  case  they  should  attempt  to  pass.     This  fact  was 
communicated  by  that  officer  to  persons   sent  by  Stuyvcsant  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  fort;   and  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  Director- 
General,  Schute  solicited  the  privilege  of  transmitting  an  open   letter  to 
Rising  asking  for  further  instructions.     This  was  peremptorily  denied  him, 
although  a  delay  v    s  afterward  granted  till  the  next  morning,  for  a  response 
to  the  summons.     ] 'everthcless  during  the  night  Schute  contrived  to  get 
word  to  Christina  about  his  perilous  situation,  and  nine  or  ten  men  were 
despatched  to  his  relief.     These  were   intercepted,  however,  by  the  Hol- 
landers, two  only  escaping  capture  by  retreating  to  their  boat  and  return- 
ing to  their  fort.     At  the  same  time  a  mutiny  occurred  among  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Trinity,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  were  disarmed  and  put  under 
arrest.     Two    others   deserted    and   reported   the   condition   of   affairs   to 
Stuyvesant.     Resistance  now  seeming  worse  than  useless,  Schute  met  the 
Director-General  on  "  De  Waag,"  on  the   ist  of  September,  and  consented 
to  capitulate,  on  promise  of  security  for  the  persons  and  private  property 
of  the  officers,  and  the  restoration  to  Sweden  of  the  four  iron  guns  and  five 
field-pieces  constituting  the  armament  of  the  redoubt.    The  captain  accord- 
ingly marched  forth,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men  and  colors  flying,  and  the 
place  was  occupied  by  the   Dutch.     In   consequence  of  the  omission  to 
stipulate  a  point  of  retreat  for  the  garrison,  on  the  7th  most  of  these  were 
sent  by  Stuyvesant,  on  his  flyboat,  to  New  Amsterdam.     The  day  of  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Trinity  Factor  Elswich    presented   himself  before  the 
Director-General,  on  the  part  of  Governor  Rising, "  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct,  and  dissuade  him  from  further  hostilities,"  but  was 
compelled  to  return  without  receiving  satisfaction.     Measures  were  there- 
fore immediately  taken  for  the  defence  of  Fort  Christina,  all  the  people 
available  being  assembled  at  that  place,  where  they  "  labored  by  night  and 
by  day,  strengthening  the  ramparts  and  filling  gabions."      On  the  2d  of 
September  the  Dutch  appeared  in  force  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Christina 
Creek,  and  on  the  3d  seized  a  Swedish  snallop,  and  threatened  to  occupy 
a  neighboring  house.     Lieutenant  Svcn  Hook  was  sent  by  Rising  to  inquire 
their  purpose,  but  he  was  detained  by  Stuyvesant  on  "  De  Waag."     By  the 
4th  the  Hollanders  had  planted  gabions  about  the  house  referred  to,  and 
under  cover  of  these  threw  up  a  battery;  and  on  the  5th  landed  on  the 
north  side  of  Christina  Creek,  and  erected  batteries  on  Timber  Island,  at 
Christinahamn,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort.     They  completed  their 
investment  of  the   place  by  anchoring  their  ships   at  the   mouth   of   the 
Fiske  Kil,  on  the  southeast.     Some  volleys  of  shot,  fired  over-head  from 
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either  side,  assured  Rising  that  he  was  entirely  surrounded ;  and  on  the 
6tii  a  letter  was  brought  by  an  Indian  from  Stuyvesant,  "  arrogantly 
claiming  the  whole  river,"  and  requiring  all  the  Swedes  to  evacuate  the 
country,  except  such  as  were  willing  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch.  A  council  of  war  was  inimeiliately  held,  at  which  it  was 
determined  not  to  begin  hostilities,  but  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and,  if 
possible,  to  repel  assaults.  The  next  morning  Factor  Elswich,  Sergeant 
\'an  Uyck,  and  Peter  Rambo  were   sent  to  reply  to  Stuyvesant,  willi  an 

assertion  of  tin: 
right  of  Swetlcii 
to  the  I  )cla\\  arc, 
exhorting  li  i  m 
to  refrain  from 
actswhicli  might 
lead  to  a  breacii 
between  their 
sovereign  and 
ae  States-(icn- 
eral,  and  pro- 
testing his  re- 
sponsibility for 
all  shedding  of 
blood  at  l'\)rt 
Christina.  The 
Dutchman  diil 
not  yield  to  their 
arguments,  and 
on  the  9th  de- 
spatched a  letter 
to  Rising  of  sim- 
ilar import  to 
that  of  the  6th, 
which  was  answered  with  a  proposal  that  their  boundaries  be  settled  by 
their  sovereigns,  or  by  commissioners  authoritatively  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Xo  regard  was  paid  to  this,  however,  by  Stuyvesant,  and  the 
peculiar  yuasi  siege  was  still  continued,  although  no  attempt  was  made  to 
harm  the  garrison,  notwithstanding,  says  Rising,  there  was  not  a  spot  upon 


SIEGK   OF   CHRISnXA    FORT.' 


■  This  follows  the  riulc  |)l.in  given  in  C.im- 
panius,  p.  Si,  extr  .cted  from  l.intlstrom's  manu- 
script account  of  the  .nff.iir. 

A.  For!  Christina. 

B.  Christina  Creek. 

C.  Town  of  Christina  Hamn. 
I).   Tcnnekonj;  Ijnil. 

K.    Fiske  Kil  (now  I!r.in(Iywine  Creek). 

F.  Snake  Uattery,  of  four  guns. 

G.  Gnat  Battery,  of  six  guns. 


H.   Kat  Hattcry.  of  five  guns. 
I.     Fly  liattery,  of  four  guns. 
K.   Tiuuncr  Oland  ('rinilier  Island). 
L.    Kitchen. 

M.   Position  of  the  besiegers. 
N.    Harbor. 
().    Mine. 
I'.    Keed  flats. 

Comp.,   Compagn.,  —  Companies   of    Dutch 
soldiers. 
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'  [This  is  a 
reduction  lumi 
the  map  given 
in  ("anipanius, 
which  is  in  itself 
a  reduction  from 
an  original  draft 
•if  the  Swedish 
engineer.  It  is 
likewise  given  in 
-\'c'//r'.   .tiiiiii/i'S 

Mars,  1.S45;  in 
Mi'inoiisof  I',  nil- 
syh\:iii,i  lliitor- 
ical  Society,  vol. 
iii.  part  i. ;  in 
Cay's  /\\''ii/,ir 
Itisloiy  <;/'  //■,• 
I'll  if  I'd  Slii/t-s,  ii. 
15^,  etc.  Ann- 
strong,  in  cstali- 
lisliing  the  posi- 
tion iif  Kort 
Nassau,  exam- 
ined the  follow- 
ing maps,  wliieh 
i  n  c  1  u  d  e,  h  c 
think.s,  all  early 
maps  of  the  bay 
and  river :  iJc 
Lact's  "  Nova 
Anglia,  Novum 
lielgium  et  Vir- 
ginia,"  1655; 
lilaen's  Tlu-ilrc 
ilii  Moiiift;  16.15, 
marked  "  Nova 
lielgica  ct  .\n- 
g  I  i  c  a  N  o  <•  a," 
which  appa-cnt- 
ly  follows  l)e 
Laet.  Also,  the 
map  of  Virginia 
1)  y  V  i  r  g  i  n  i  a 
Farrer  (in  V'ol. 
in.),  d.itcd  at 
London  in  1651, 
and  bearing  this 
legend  :  "  This 
River  the  Lord 
I'loyden  hath  a 
Patten  of,  and 
calls  it  new  Al- 
bion, but  the 
S  w  e  e  d  s  arc 
planted  in  it  and 
have  a  great 
trade  of  Furrs." 
L  i  n  ds  t  r()  ni  's 
manuscript  map 
of  1654,  twenty- 
seven  n  e  h  e  s 
long,    in    the 
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the  walls  where  they  could  have  stood  with  safety.  Meanwhile  the  Swedish 
force,  which  luinibered  only  about  thirty  men,  some  of  whom  were  sick 
and  others  ill-affected,  noting  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and 
anticipating  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  their  supplies,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  t)f  surrender.  On  the  13th  Rising  and  Elswich  had  an  interview 
with  Stuyvesant,  and  made  a  last  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
sovereign  over  the  territory  of  New  Sweden,  but  were  answered  as  before 
by  the  Director-General.  The  Dutch  now  brought  the  guns  of  all  their 
batteries  to  bear  upon  the  fort,  and  the  following  day  formally  summoned 
the  Swedish  governor  to  capitulate  within  twenty-four  hours,  —  a  proposal 
to  which  the  garrison  unanimously  acceded,  and  articles  of  surrender  were 
drawn  up  on  the  15th.  In  accordance  with  these,  all  artillery,  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  and  the 
South  Company  were  to  be  retained  by  them ;  while  officers,  soldiers,  min- 
isters, and  freemen  were  permitted  to  keep  their  personal  goods  and  have 
liberty  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  or  remain  upon  the  Delaware,  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  their  Swedish  Lutheran  religion.  Such  of  the 
colonists  as  desired  to  return  to  their  native  country  should  be  conveyed 
thither  on  suitable  vessels,  free  of  expense;  while  Rising  and  Elswich,  by 
secret  agreement,  were  to  be  landed  in  France  or  England.  After  accept- 
ing these  conditions,  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden  was  approached  by  the 
Director-General  with  a  proposition  singularly  differing  from  that  author- 
ized, as  stated,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company ;  namely, 
that  the  Swedes  should  reoccupy  their  fort  and  maintain  possession  of  the 
land  higher  up  the  river,  while  the  Hollanders  merely  reserved  for  them- 
selves that  south  of  Christina  Creek,  —  the  two  nations  at  the  same  time 
entering  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  one  another.  It  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Dutchman, 
unless  we  attribute  it  to  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  New  Amsterdam  by  a 


Swedish  Royal  Archives,  of  which  Armstrong 
saw  .I  copy  in  the  library  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  (and  another  copy  of  which, 
made  for  the  late  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  has  been 
engraved  in  Reynolds's  tr.rnslation  of  Acrelins). 
The  map  of  Visscher,  without  date  (?  1(154), 
"  Novi  lielgii,  Nov.x-quc  Angliae  necnon  partis 
Virginia;  tabula."  Vanderdonck's  1654,  given  in 
the  jjreceding  chajjter.  The  map  in  Ogilby's 
America,  and  in  Montanus's  Xieiiwe  On/'iloiJc 
HWrf/i/,  1671,  both  from  the  same  jilate,  "Novi 
Iklgii  .  .  .  delineatio,"  which  follows  Visscher 
and  Vandcrdonck.  Danckcr's  "Novi  liclgii," 
etc.  Ottens's  "  Totius  Neobelgii  .  .  .  tabula," 
following  Visscher.  A  map,  "  Kdita  Totius  Novi 
Helgii  cura  Matth.-ci  Scuttcri."  Another,  "  Neva 
Anglia  ...  a  liaptista  Homerus  (Ilomans?]." 
Again,  "  I'cimsylvania,  .  .  .  cum  regionibus  ad 
flumcn  Delaware  sitis  .  .  .  per  M.  Scutterum." 
Arent  Roggeveen's  chart,  1675,  which  Armst'-.m; 
calls  the  "tirst  comparatively  correct  inip  of  the 


b.ty  and  river."  The  three  types  in  these  maps 
are  Lindstrom's,  Vis.scher's,  and  Roggeveen's  ; 
the  others  are  copies  more  or  less  closely.  Arm- 
strong did  not,  however,  quite  thoroughly  scan 
the  field.  I)e  Lact's  map  of  1633  appeared  ear- 
lier in  his  1630  edition,  and  is  given  in  fac-siniile 
in  Vol.  Ill,  where  will  also  be  found  the  map  .ic- 
companying  y/ii-  A'lliUion  0/  Maryland,  1635. 
Ulaeu's  map  appeared  earlier  in  his  j\'icuu<i 
Atlas,  1635  There  is  also  the  map  of  the  Mcr- 
cator-IIondius  series,  reproduced  in  Ile.xham's 
Knglish  translation  in  1636.  .Sanson's  maj)  of 
1656  is  also  sketched  in  Vol.  III.  A  map  enti- 
tled Pauaerle  van  A'ieii  KcderlanJ  is  in  Van 
Loon's  Atlas  of  1661.  There  are  also  two  maps 
showing  the  bay  in  .Speed's  ProspCit  of  the  most 
famous  Parts  of  the  World,  London,  1676,  which 
very  blindly  follow  the  Dutch  maps ;  and  we  do 
not  get  any  belter  work  till  we  c<mie  to  (jabriel 
Thomas's  map  of  169.S,  which  is  given  in  fac- 
simile in  Vol.  III.  —  Ed.] 
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large  body  of  Indians,  just  learned  through  a  letter  from  his  Council,  urging 
his  speedy  return  home,  and  the  fear  lest  the  Swedes  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  predicament  to  retake  all  their  territory.     The  unexpected  offer 
was  reduced  to  writing  at  the  desire  of  Rising,  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  consultation  with  his  people,  who  rejected  it,  however,  fearing  duplicity 
on  the  part  of  .Stuyvesant,  and  dreading  to  incur  the  animosity  entertained 
by    the    Ijiglish    and    the    Indians    towards    the    Hollanders.      They    also 
thought  they  might  thereby  compromise  the  claim  of  their  sovereign   to 
the  whole    territory  of   New   Sweden,   and    preferred  to    leave   it   to   their 
"  most  worthy  superiors,"  as  the   tiovernor  expressed  it,   "  to  resent  and 
redress  their  wrongs  in  their  own  time,  and  in  such  way  and  with  such 
force  as  might  be  requisite."     The  delivery  of  this  answer  to  the  Director- 
General  terminated  negotiations.     As  had  been  stipulated,  Rising,  IClswich, 
.Lindstrom,  and  other   officers  were   allowed  to   remain   in  I'ort  Christina, 
while  the   common   soldiers  were   quartered  on  Timber  Island,  until  the 
time  allotted  for  their  departure   for   Manhattan.     Those  of  the  colonists 
who   determined   to   stay  on    the   Delaware   were    required   to  take   oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  States-General  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
and  to  the  Director-General   and    Council  of  New  Netherland.     An  arti- 
cle  of  the  capitulation   provided   for  the  trial  of  Captain  Scliute  for  his 
surrender  of   Fort   Trinity.      This  took    place   presently,   at   a  courtmar- 
tial    held   by   Governor   Rising  on  Timber    Island.     The    Swedish   officer 
denied  the  charges  preferred  against  him ;   and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  suffered   punishment  for  them.     During   Stuyvesant's  sojourn   in 
New    Sweden,  and   particularly   while    he   was   besieging   Fort   Christina, 
the  Dutch  soldiers  committed  ravages  upon  the   settlers,  not  only  in  this 
vicinity  and  around  Fort  Trinity,  but  at  New  Gottenburg,  Printzdorp,  Up- 
land, Finland,  and  other  points  along  the  river,  which  were  estimated  by 
Rising  at  over  5,000  florins,  involving  incidental  losses  very  much  greater. 
On  the  1st  of  October  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden  and  his  companions, 
among  whom  were    Engineer   Lindstrom    and    Factor    Elswich,  with    the 
clergymen  Ner'ainius   and   Hjort,   embarked   on  "  De  Waag,"  and  "  bade 
farewell "  to  the  Delaware.     After  arriving  at  Now  Amsterdam,  they  sailed 
on  three  merchantmen  in  the  beginning  of  November.     Among  the  inci- 
dents of  their  voyage  was  the   unfortunate   loss  of  Lindstrom's  chest  of 
instruments,  maps,  and  professional  papers,  which  fell  overboard  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  sailors,  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Rising 
landed  at  Plymouth,  England,  from  whence  he  went  to  London,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  reporting  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  to  Johan  Lcyonberg, 
the  Swedish  ambassador,  while  Lindstrom  and  his  associates  continued  their 
course  to  Holland.     After  suffering  many  hardships,  both  parties  finally 
reached  their  own   country%   and    on   the    17th  of  April   certain  of  them 
appeared  before  the  College  of  Commerce,  to  render  their  accounts  and 
make  their  claims  for  services.     On  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  colony,  it  was  determined  to  present  a  detailed  report  of  it  to 
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his  Majesty,  and  the  returned  cmif^rants  were  instructed  to  appeal  for  the 
settlement  of  tiicir  demands  to  the  Directors  of  the  American  Companw 
Tile  funds  of  tlie  htter  were  estimated,  April  37.  1655,  at  158,178  riUsdaler, 
the  chief  items  accredited,  however,  beinj;  "  stock  for  buildinjjj  ships,"  "  the 
cargo  of  '  ( )rnen,'  "  "  damages  for  '  Kattan,'  "  "  the  territory  of  New  Sweden 
and  its  forts,"  —  securities  which  did  not  justify  such  a  hopeful  valuation. 
.■\t  tlie  present  perioil  tiieir  indebtedness  was  stateil  at  19,311  riksdakr, 
their  assets  being  augmented  by  claims  against  the  Dutch  West  India 
Compan\-  for  tiie  seizure  of  "  (iyllene  llajen,"  and  afterward  by  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  "  Mercurius."  Their  property  w.is  found  to  be  insulVicient 
to  discli.irge  tiieir  many  obligations,  and  for  several  years  demanils  con- 
tinued to  be  presented  on  behalf  of  Trintz,  Rising,  Anckerhelm,  aiul  others, 
which  there  is  little  reason  to  think  were  ever  fully  satisfied. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events  the  "  Mercurius  "  was  wending 
her  way  across  the  Atlantic,  bearing  the  last  hope  of  safety  for  the  colony, 
whose  subjugation  by  the  Dutch  was  not  learned  by  her  passengers  until 
their  arri\al  in  the  Delaware,  March  14,  1656.  They  were  denied  i)ermis- 
sion  to  land  until  commands  were  received  from  Director-tieneral  .Stuyve- 
sant,  either  to  return  at  once  to  Sweden,  or,  in  case  they  needed  to  la_\-  in 
provisions  and  other  commodities  for  a  fresh  voyage,  to  repair  with  their 
vessel  to  New  Amsterdam.  So  unexpected  a  termination  of  their  long  and 
arduous  journey  was  naturally  most  distasteful  to  the  emigrants,  and  Com- 
missary I  luygen  endeavored  to  change  the  purpose  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
by  paying  them  a  visit  and  addressing  to  them  a  petition  on  the  subject. 
This  was  without  avail,  however,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  order  his  ship,  witli 
peofile  and  cargo,  to  Manhattan.  The  command  was  disobcj'ed  by  the 
captain,  who  was  compelled  by  I'apegaja  and  other  Swedes,  who  boarded 
the  vessel,  to  put  passengers  and  good.-'  ashore  on  the  Delaware,  deterring 
the  Hollanders  from  firing  at  them  from  Fort  Casimir  by  carrying  along 
some  friendly  Indians,  whom  the  Dutch  were  afraid  to  hurt.  On  the  3d 
of  May,  therefore,  two  councillors  were  deputed  to  proceed  to  the  South 
River  on  "  De  Waag,"  accompanied  by  Huygcn,  to  enforce  the  command 
of  the  latter;  and  in  July  the  "Mercurius"  was  finally  brought  to  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  Commissary,  who  obtained  leave  to  sell  her  cargo 
there  by  payment  of  a  satisfactory  duty.  How  many  emigrants  of  this 
last  .Swedish  expedition  to  the  Delaware  remained  in  New  Sweden  is  not 
known.'  The  vessel  bore  back  Herr  Matthias,  and  probably  I'apegaja, 
and  arrived  at  Gottenburg  in   September  of  the  same  year 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate,  very  briefly,  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  of  .Sweden  to  regain  possession  of  their  colon}', 
or,  at  least,  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  loss  of  it.  As  early  as  March, 
1656,  the  Swedish  Minister  (Harald  Appelboom)  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  States-General,  demanding  the  re-estahlishment  of  the  old  situation 
on  the  Delaware  or  the  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  American  Companj- ; 


'  Anders  liengtsoii  is  the  only  one  whose  name  lias  been  preserved  to  us. 
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and  on  the  3(J  of  the  following  June  Governor  Rising  submitted  to  his  sov- 
ereign a  plan  for  ti>e  rcconquest  of  tliat  river,  supported  by  an  array  of 
arguments  maintaining  the  right  of  Sweden  to  her  settlement.     About  this 


MAP   OF  THE   ATLANTIC   COLONIES.* 

time,  however,  the  King's  attention  was  absorbed  by  enterprises  in  Poland, 
and  soon  after  by  the  iirst  war  with  Denmark,  and  nothing  was  accom- 
plished;   but  at  a   meeting  of  his  Council,  April   15,   1658,    his   Majesty 


'  This  is  the  curious  map  g  ven  in  Cnm- 
panius,  p.  52.  It  was  probably  suggested  liv, 
although  it  docs  not  follow,  a  dot.<ilc(l  and  in- 
teresting nianustript  map  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Cai)e  Henry  to  t'ape  Ann,  bv  I  Mer  I.ind- 
strom,  ig'4  X.6J4  inches  in  si/e.  inchuli  ig  "Vir- 
ginia," "  \ova  Suecia,"  "  Nova  Batavia,"  and 
"  Nova  Anglia,"  which  will  soon  be  ]ir\  itcd  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  [The 
New  Kngland  region  has  some  reminiscences 
of  John  Smith's  map  of  1614,  though  that  first 


explorer  did  not  place  Mount  ^fassachusetts 
(Chevyot  Hills,  —  that  is,  the  modern  Hluc  Hills 
of  Milton)  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain; 
but  he  did  give  the  entities  of  London  and  liris- 
tow  to  non-existing  towns.  The  early  Hutch 
maps  are  responsible  for  the  curiously-shaped 
shoal  off  Cape  Cod,  and  for  the  southern  line 
of  New  England  running  west  from  Pye  Hay 
(Xahant).  There  was,  of  course,  a  necessity  of 
bringing  "  Massa  Chuser "  in  some  way  above 
that  line.  —  Ed.] 
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"  ilccided,  en  passaiil,  that  New  Sweden  was  well  worth  endeavoring  to 
recovf'f;"  and  in  a  decree  concerning  the  tobacco  trade,  of  the  22d  of 
May,  the  monopoly  of  the  West  India  Company  was  further  definerl, 
"  chiefly,  that  the  important  colony  of  New  Sweden  might  be  preserved 
now  and  hereafter  to  the  great  advant.age "  of  the  kingdom,  "  and  that 
the  settlements  of  subjects  in  that  region  be  not  entirely  abandoned." 
Still  nothing  was  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  doubtless  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  war  with  Denmark.  The  Com- 
pany was  tlissolved  and  the  tobacco  trade  enfranchised  in  1663.  The 
next  year  a  fruitless  demand  upon  the  States-Cleneral  for  damages  was 
made  by  the  Swedish  Regency,'  which  was  followed,  on  the  rise  of  diffi- 
culties between  Kng  '■  and  Holland  in  1664,  by  the  issue  of  orders  to 
.\ppelboom  to  give  heed  to  the  negotiations  of  these  powers,  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  formal  relinquishing  of  New  Sweden  to  either  nation  be- 
fore the  indemnification  of  his  own.  During  the  latter  year  attention  was 
still  further  attracted  to  the  colony  by  the  arrival  in  the  spring  at  Amster- 
dam, on  a  Dutch  ship  from  Christiania,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  Finns 
from  the  region  of  Sundsvall,  who  had  been  encouraged  to  emigrate  by 
letters  from  relatives  and  friends  who  were  living  on  the  Delaware.  The 
Swedish  Government,  not  knowing  of  this  correspondence,  and  supposing 
the  Finns  had  been  enticed  by  secret  emissaries  from  Holland,  instructed 
Resident  Peter  Trotzig  and  Appelboom  to  remonstrate  against  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  demand  that  the  people  should  be  returned  "at  the  cost  of 
those  who  had  deceived  them."  Nevertheless,  the  emigrants  sailed  in  June 
for  New  Sweden  in  a  vessel  furnished  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam ;  and  the 
Swedish  authorities  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  requiring 
strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  certain  provinces  in 
I'inland  to  prevent  such  actions  in  the  future.  The  matter  was  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  memr  rials  addressed  by  Appelboom  to  the  States-General 
the  same  month,  although  these  boldly  claimed  restitution  of  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Sweden  to  the  Swedish  We.st  India  Company,  with  reim- 
bursement of  all  damages  sustained  by  it,  —  in  support  of  which  demands 
the  Government  also  solicited  the  countenance  and  aid  of  France  and 
England.  This  topic  was  renewed  on  occasion  of  the  embassy  of  Isbrandt 
to  Sweden;  and  at  a  conference  held  Nov.  16,  1665,  after  some  attempts 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  on  the  Delaware,  the  Dutch 
envoy  actually  proposed  that  Swedes  and  Hollanders  should  endeavor, 
"junciis  viribus"  to  retake  the  territory  from  the  English,  who  then  con- 
trolled it.  Isbrandt  afterward  requested  proofs  of  the  Swedish  claims,  for 
presentation  to  his  Government.     On  Dec.  24,  1666,  the  College  of  Coni- 

•  The  dread  expressed  in  letters  from  the  under   Admiral    Hcndrick   Gerritsen   Zechelm, 

Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  was   designed   to  subvert   their   dominion  over 

Director-General  Stuyvesant,  dated  Oct.  16  and  the  South  River,  is  not  justified,  says  .Sprinchorn, 

30,  1663  (Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.  v.,  xii.  445-46),  lest  by  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  plan  to  re- 

an  expedition,  which  had  sailed  from  Sweden  cover  the  colony,  at  that  time,  by  force  of  arms- 
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nicrcc  was  commaiulcd  to  furnish  tliosc  evidences  to  Count  Cliristoffcr 
Delpliiciis  von  Dolina  and  Appelbooni,  who  were  appointeil  to  treat  with 
the  States-General  upon  the  subject.  A  paper  was  drawn  up,  tiierefore,  by 
that  boiiy,  I-"eb.  27,  1667,  coinprisin^f  ihc  usual  ari^uiucnts  and  copies  of  doc- 
uments, with  specifications  of  the  los.ses  of  the  Swedish  West  Inilia  Com- 
pany, inchidin^j  interest  amoimtint^  to  the  sum  of  262,240  riksdaler.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dutch  negotiators,  amon^j  whom  were  Isbrandt  and  Joim  de 
Witt,  produced  counter  claims  and  complaints  of  the  Dutch  Company,  and 
demandetl  tiiat  "  the  pretensions  on  boti\  sides  he  reci[)rocally  dismissed." 
At  the  final  convention  at  the  Ha^ue,  July  iS,  it  was  "ordered  and  decreed" 
that  these  controversies  "be  examined  as  soon  as  possible  by  his  Majesty's 
envoy,  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  etiuity,  and  satisfaction 
then,  immediately  and  without  delay,  be  ^'iven  to  the  injured  p.uty."  It 
couitl  hardly  be  expected,  however,  that  the  Hollanders  would  pay  claims 
on  property  no  K)ntjer  theirs,  especially  when  the  less  of  New  Netherlaml 
had  well  niyh  ruined  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  ought,  ordina- 
rily, to  have  met  the  obligations  thus  incurred.  That  nothing  was  done  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  Government  soon  afterward  exerted 
itself,  with  unrepining  zeal,  to  obtain  indemnity  from  the  power  now  exer- 
cising dominion  over  their  former  territory.  Jiefore  the  terms  of  the  I'eace 
of  Hreda  were  known,  instructions  had  been  issued  to  Dohna  "  to  inquire 
whether  England  or  Holland  was  in  possession  of  New  Sweden,  ami  treat 
with  the  proper  nation  for  the  restoration  of  it  to  Sweden ;  "  and  April  28, 
1669,  Leyonberg,  still  Swedish  minister  at  London,  was  required,  "without 
attracting  attention,  secretly,  adroitly,  and  cautiously  "  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover what  England  designed  to  do  with  her  new  acquisition.  Subsequently 
papers  were  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  the  Swedish  claim  to 
the  territory  in  dispute,  and  the  l\nglish  ambassador  at  Stockholm  promised 
"to  contribute  his  best  offices  with  his  sovereign"  to  procure  its  recognition. 
From  a  response  of  Leyonberg  to  his  Swedish  Majesty,  dated  July  24,  1669, 
we  learn  that  the  question  had  been  mooted  by  him,  but  was  always  put 
aside  with  assertions  of  the  rights  of  England,  in  view  of  the  neglect  of 
Sweden  to  demand  her  colony  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Concerning  the 
condition  of  the  settlement,  he  had  heard  great  praise  of  "  the  diligence  and 
industry,  the  alacrity  and  docility  of  the  Swedes"  then  dwelling  on  the 
Delaware,  and  had  been  told  "  their  lands  were  the  best  culti\'ated  in  all 
that  region."  Since  we  do  not  meet  with  any  evidence  that  the  Swedish 
claims  were  ever  again  referred  to,  we  presume  that  at  last  the  subject  was 
dropped,  and  that  henceforth  the  American  colony  was  universally  regarded 
as  finally  lost  to  Sweden. 

Thus  terminates  the  history  of  New  Sweden  under  Swedish  sovereignty. 
Although  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  departure  of  the  last  governor  the 
people  whose  immigration  to  our  co.->tinent  has  been  reUited  were  almost 
the  only  civilized  residents  on  the  she  res  of  the  Delaware,  and  were  prac- 
tically nearly   as   independent  as  their   fathers   under  the  rules  of  Oueen 
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Christina  and  Kintj  Charles  X.  (Giistaviis),  they  were  now  nominally  sub- 
jects of  tluir  ni^jii  Mi^^litiiU'sses  the  Lords  States-Cienerai,  and  later  of  Kin^; 
Cli.ules  II.  of  lji^;land,  a\u\  their  c.ireer  is  properly  incliideil  in  accounts 
uf  the  Dutch  and  i;nj,dish  dominions  of  that  epoch.  Henceforth  their  cun- 
ncctiun  with  the  mother  country  was  confined  to  the  limited  ecclesiastical 
sphere  of  the  Sweilish  Lutheran  nlitjion;  and  this  was  only  ultimately 
brou^dit  to  a  close  at  the  ileath  of  the  Reverend  Niiliolas  Collin,  llie  List 
Swedish  pastor  of  (iloria  Dei  Cliunli  in  I'hiladelphia,  in  iS^l,  a  hundred 
and  seventy-si.\  years  after  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  (io\  -rnor 
Stuyvesant.  During;  all  this  period  of  perpetual  contact  with  an  enor- 
niouslj'  increasing;  popui.itiou  of  other  races,  certain  of  the  ilesceiiilants  of 
the  Swedes  who  first  cultivated  this  re^'ion  seilulously  observed  ancestral 
customs,  and  preserved  the  knowletlj;e  and  use  of  their  matern.il  tonj^ue 
within  family  circles.  And  if,  on  the  other  hanil,  interniarri.i^i'  with  tluir 
neif^hbors  eventually  confounded  many  of  the  old  stock  with  l'.nj;iish  and 
(ierman  colonists  of  later  immi;,'rations,  this  merely  extended  the  influence 
of  that  \'irtuous  aiul  industrious  people,  who  became  the  progenitors  of  not 
a  few  citizens  of  note  of  several  of  our  chief  provinces  aiul  commonwealths. 
The  colonization  scheme  we  have  endeavored  to  portray  failed,  without 
doubt,  of  the  significance  anticipated  for  it  in  the  enlargement  of  the  empire 
and  the  development  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  .Sweden  ;  but  it  foniied 
the  nucleus  of  the  civilization  which  afterward  accpiired  such  e.\])ansion 
under  William  I'enn  and  his  contemporaries  through  the  foundin};  of 
I'ennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  first  impulse  of  that 
modern  movement,  —  in  strong  contrast  with  the  wild  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  sea-kings  and  ])re-Columbian  discoverers  of  .\merica,—  - which 
has  contributed  so  large  and  useful  a  population  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
and  other  Western  States  of  our  Republic. 
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CRITICAL   ESSAY   ON    THK   SOURCES    CiV    I. \  FORM  ATI  ON. 

"■  I  - H K  earliest  information  we  possess  conct'rninjj;  New  .Swerlen  is  found  in  the  charter 

-*      granted  by  Kinj;  (iustuviis  Adolplius  in  10:24  '"  ''"•'  Australian  Company.'     During; 

the  en.suing  dei  ade  were  jjuhlished  other  documents  mentioned  in  tlie  l)ej;inninji;  of  the 

preceding  narrative.'-'     The  subject  is  referred  to  in  a  few  of  the  lusolufifn  -lUi/i  lic  Statcn 


'  .\faiiiftst iiiiii  I 'crtriii;liih-ff\  iltr  Aiistralisihcii 
Comf-iimy  im  Konii^rcuh  S,/niVt/<-ii  titil)\;iii,htct. 
Jm  Jiihr  MDCXXIW  410,  \z  unwniilKred  p|). 
Till'  only  copy  known  to  the  writer  is  in  the 
librarv  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  clocunient  itself  is  reprodnceil  in  the 
Aiiizfuhrliihcr  Jieru/it  iih-r (hii  Manifest.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  title  is  given  herewith. 

-  FuUmu^t  for  Wellam  Ussetinx  at  inratta  ei 


Hill.  Ilaiiili'ls  Comp.  til  Asit'ii,  Afr.,  Amrr.  txh 
r.na  Maxi-ll.  Dal.  .Sl.vi/i.  ,/.  2t  /).r.  1624. 
Cited  by  Acrelius.  It  has  lieen  translated  into 
I'jiglish  in  Jhh-.  O'l.  Jlist.  N.  Y.,  vol.  .\ii.  pp.  I 
and  2. 

Sw.  Kikes  Cn'H.  Ifaiidels  Conipai^iiii-s  Contract, 
Jirigerat  til  Asiani,  Africam  Oi/i  AfaiSil/aiiiaiH^ 
samt  liesz  ConUitii»ies,e\i:.  SttvM.  ar  1625.  C'itid 
by    Acrelius.  —  /Jer    Reiche    Schweden    Genera. 
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n  tlie  charter 
my.'  During' 
iiininji  of  the 

■,///  f/f  StittCH 

fr.,  Am<r.  I'ih 
21    /;,v     16.M. 

iraii^l.iti-il  into 
vol.  xii.  I'P-  ' 

ti'iiii-s  I 'oiitniif, 

"Ti;-  1625.    C'itiil 


MANIFEST 

»»n&§5mr,tiiJI>ri(;|f;ticr||i 

Auftralifcf^m  Compancy 

gcrictjtcf. 


Ci'm/iij^'tiic-s  HanMiin;^s  Contract,  /)irii;iiyt  iialiir 
Asiam,  Aj'rUam,  AmcrUam,  viui  M,i:^dlani,iim. 
Saint  Jtssfii  Conditioncu  7iiiid  Wilkohrcii.  A/it 
A'lin.  May.  zii  Si/imt/cn,  T-iiscrs  Alhr-s^iiCiii^stcn 
A'onii^s  7nJ  lltrrn  gncdit^vr  lii~uilH<^ini:,  aiu/i 
hii-raiijf  crlluillcn  I^rhilixun,  in  offenllulun 
Dnick  pnl'liari-t.  Slockliolm,  1625.  410,  title, 
and  7  unminibercd  pages.  A  copy  is  in  the 
vol,.  IV.  —  62. 


Ciiter-Hrown  I.ihiary.     Translated  into  English 
in  Dot.  Col.  /fist.  N.  J'.,  .\ii.  :  cl  ,.,y. 

L'llilorlii;h  Forklannjr  i'/:o,'r  I/andcls  Con- 
Irailtt  ani;acmU-s  Hut  Sodrc  ( 'omfax'ni.t  iil/ii  A'o- 
nnni:a>iji.Yt  i  S-.wii,'/ii:  Std/t  i-^vnom  Willu-lm 
Cw/in.r,  Oc/i  nu  aff  tliot  Xfdnldndske  S/'ioket 
uthsatt  t^a  Sic'cn.(k,i,  of  /iri.o  .Schyodcro.  Tryckt 
i  SlOiklwlm,  ajf'  /j;naUo  Mturer,  Ahr  1C26.  4/^ 
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van  Holland  en  West  Vriesland.     Beauchamp  Plantagenet's  Description  of  the  Province 
of  New  Albion,^  the  Breeden-Raedt  aende  Vereenichde  Ncderlandsche  Provintien,^  and  the 


H   ;  ' 


— Auszfiihrlicher  Bcricht  uber  den  Manifest ;  oder 
Verlrag-Briejf  der  Australischen  oder  Siider  Com- 
pagney  im  Kdnigreuh  Schwedcn.  Dtirch  Wilhelm 
Usselinx.  Aiisz  dan  Niederldndischeu  in  die  Hoch- 
deutsche  Sprache  iibergesetzt.  Stockholm,  Gedruckt 
durch  Cliristoffcr  Keiisner.  Anno  MUCXXVI. 
4to.  The  Gerinp.n  version  contains  Usselinx's  in- 
teresting "  voorrede  "  to  the  Nctherlanders,  dated 
at  Stockholm,  Oct.  17,  1625,  in  the  original  Dutch 
(not  given  in  the  Swedish  edition),  reprinted  in 
the  Dutch  Octroy  ofte  Privilegie,  and  reproduced 
in  the  corrected  AuszfUhrlichef  Bericht  of  the 
Argonautiai  Gustitviuna.  Cf.  Muller's  Books  on 
America  (1 87 2),  no.  1,143,  f"'"''  comparison  of  the 
Swedish  edition  and  the  Dutch  Octroy  ojte  Prif- 
ilegie.  The  only  copies  of  these  books  known 
to  tlie  writer  are  in  the  library  of  Congress. 

Octroy  eller  Privilcgicr,  som  then  Stormdntigste 
Hoghorne  Fitrsle  och  Iferre,  Ilerr  Gustaf  Adolph, 
Swerigcs,  Co/lies  och  Wendes  A'oniing,  etc.  Det 
Swenska  nysz  uprdttade  Sodra  Compagnict  nddigst 
hafiver  bebrefivat.     Dat.  Stockholm   d.   14  Jiinii, 

1626.  Cited  l)y  Acrelius  —  Octroy  und  Privi- 
legium  so  der  A llerdurchldiichtigste  Croszmikh- 
tigste  Fiirst  und  Ilerr,  Herr  Gustuvus  Adolphiis, 
der  Schwedcn,  Gothen  und  I'/enden  A'onig,  Grosz- 
Fiirst  in  Finnland,  Ilertzog  zu  Ehesten  und 
Carelen,  Herr  zii  Ingermanland,  etc.  Der  im 
KUnigreich  Schwedcn  jiingsthin  aiiffgerichtctcn  Sii- 
der-Compagnie  allergndd:gst  gegcben  und  verliehen. 
Stockholm,  gedruckt  bey  Ignatio  Meurern.  Im 
/ahribzb.    Reprinted  in  Johannes  Marquardus's 

Tractatus  Politico-Juridicus  de  Jure  Alercatorum 
et  Commerciorum  Singulari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  545-52, 
Frankfort,  ,662.  An  English  translation  is  given 
in  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  xii   7  et  seq. 

Octroy  ofte  Prii-ilegie  soo  hy  den  alderdoorluch- 
tigsten  Grootmachtigen  I'o'st  ende  Ileer  Ileer  Gus- 
taeff  Adolph,  der  Sweden  Gothen  ende  IVoiden 
A'oningh,  Grootvorst  in  Finland,  Ilertogh  tot  Ehes- 
ten ende  Carelen,  Ileer  tot  Ingermanland,  etc.,  aen 
de  nienw  opgerichte  Znyder  Compagnie  in  't  A'o- 
ningrijck  Sweden  onlangs  genadigst  gegeben  ende 
verleend  is,  Alitsgaders  een  naerdcr  Bericht  07rr  V 
sc/i'e  Octroy  ende  I'crdragh-brief  door  VVillem  Usse- 
linc.x.  In  V  Jrarcnhagc,  By  Aert  Meuris,  Boeck- 
verkooper  in  de  Papestraat  in  den   Bybel,   anno 

1627.  4/0.     Besides  the    Octroy  it  comprises  a 


Dutch  version  of  Usselinx's  Uthforligh  Fijrklar- 
ing.     Cf.  Asher's  Essay,  no.  41  and  p]).  82,  S3. 

Kurtzer  Extract  der  vornemslen  Ilaupt-Punct- 
en,  so  biszher  weitldufftig  und  griindlich  erwiesen, 
und  nochmals,jedermdnniglich.  unwiedersp rechlich 
J'iir  Augen  geslellet  sollen  werden.  In  '<achcn  der 
neuen  Siider-Compagnie.  Gedruckt  zu  l/cylbrunn 
bey  Christoph  A'rausen,  Anno  1633.  Mens. 
Aprili.  Reprinted  in  Marquard's  Tractatus,  vol. 
ii.  541-42- 

Instruction  oder  Anleitun^:  IVelcher  Gestalt 
die  Einzeichnung  zu  der  neuen  Siider-Compagnie, 
durch  Schwedtn  und  nunmehr  auch  Teutschland 
zubefordern,  und  an  die  Hand  zunehmen  ;  dcrselbcn 
auch  mitehestem  ein  Anfangzumachen.  Gedruckt 
zu  Ileylbrunn  bey  Christoph  A'rausen.  1633. 
Mense  Aprili.  Reprinted  in  Marijuard's  Trac- 
tatus, vol.  ii.  pp.  542-45. 

Ampliatio  oder  Enveiterung  des  Privilegii  so 
der  Allerdurchtduchtigste  Groszmdchtigste  Fitrst 
und  Herr,  Herr  Gustaz'us  Adolf  h us,  der  .Schwe- 
dcn, Gothen  und  Wenden  A'onig ;  Grosz-Fiirst  in 
Finnland,  Ilertzog  zu  Ehesten  und  Carelen,  Herr 
zu  Ingermannland,  etc.  Der  neuen  Australischen 
oder  Siider-Compagnie  durch  Schweden  und  nun- 
mehr auch  Teutschland,  allergnddigst  ertheilet  und 
verliehen.  Gedruckt  zu  Ileylbrunn,  bey  Christoph 
A'rausen.  Ir-  Jahr  1633.  Mense  Aprili.  Re- 
printed  in    Marquard's    Tractatus,   vol.    ii.   ])p. 

552-55- 

Argonautica  Gustaviana,  das  ist :  Nothwendige 
Nach-Richt  von  der  A'euen  Seefahrt  und  A'aiiff- 
handlung,  so  von  dem  Weilandt  Allerdurchleuch- 
tigsten  Groszmdchtigsten  und  Siegreichesten  Fiirsten 
unnd  Ilerrn,  Herrn  Gustavo  Adolpho  Magna,  .  .  . 
durch  anrichtungeiner  General  Handcl-Compagnie 
.  .  .  vor  wenig  Jahren  zu  stifften  angefangen : 
anjetzo  aber  der  Teutschen  Evangelischen  Nation 
.  .  .  zu  unermesstichem  Nutz  und  Frommen  .  .  . 
mitgetheilet  -Morden.  .  .  .  Gedruckt  zu  Franckfurt 
am  Mayn,  bey  Caspar  Ridteln,  im  Jahr  Christi 
1633.  Alense  Jiinio.  Folio.  It  comjirises  :  a  Pat- 
ent oder  iyffentlich  Auszschreiben  wcgen  dieses  l-'or- 
habens,  signed  by  Axel  Oxcnsljcrna,  June  26, 1633 
(3  pp.);  an  Extract  etlicher  vornchmeii  Haubt- 
puncten  '2  pp  ) ;  the  Octroy  und  Privitegium  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (8  pp.) ;  the  Ampliatio  (4  pp.) ; 
Formular  desz  Manifest,  reproducing  with  slight 


1  Printed  in  the  Year  164S.  For  the  full  title 
and  some  particulars  concerning  this  book  see 
paper  on  "  New  Albion,"  in  Vol.  III. 

'•^  Breeden-Raedt  aende  Vereenichde  Neder- 
landsche  Pnnintien,  Gelreland,  Holland,  Zceland, 
Wtrecht,  Vriesland,  Over-  Yssel,  Groeningen,  Ge- 
maeckt  ende  Gestett  uyt  diverse  ware  en  waerach- 


tige  memorien.  Door  I  A.  G.  IV.  C.  Tot  Ant- 
werpen,ghediuct  by  Franco's  van  Duynen.  Bocck- 
verkooper  by  de  Beurs  in  t.' jsmns.  1649.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Henry  C.  Murphy  in  N. 
Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll ,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  part  i. 
pp.  237  et  stq.  (New  York,  1857).  See  preced- 
ing chapter. 
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Vertoogh  van  Nieu  Nederland}  and  Beschrijvinge  imn  Nieuw-Nedcr^ant*  of  Adriaen 
van  der  Donck  give  brief  accounts  of  the  settlement.  Several  statements  with  regard  to 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Histona  Suecana  of  Johan  Loccenius.'  David  Pieterszen  de 
Vries*  relates  the  circumstances  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  it  in  1643.  Lieuwe  van  Aitzei.  .' 
supplies  copies  of  treaties  and  negotiations  between  Sweden  and  the  States-General 
with  respect  to  the  dominion  over  the  Delaware,  an  Antwoordt^  of  the  latter  to  Res- 
ident Appelboom  also  appearing  separately.  Something  of  interest  may  be  gleaned 
from  De  Holland.tche  Mercuriiis.  This,  with  sundry  maps  elsewhere  referred  to,  con- 
stitutes, it  is  believed,  all  the  contemporaneous  printed  matter  which  is  still  preserved 
to  us. 

A  short  account  of  the  colony  is  contained  in  Samuel  Puffendorf's  Commentarii  de 
Rebus  Siiecicis,  published  at  Utrecht  in  i686.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1702  that  a  book 
appeared  professedly  treating  of  the  settlement.  This  was  the  Kort  Beskrifning  om  Fro- 
vincien  Nya  Sverige  of  Thomas  Campanius  Holm.'    The  fact  that  the  author  was  a  grand- 


variations  the  Manifest,  and  Usselin.x's  Atisz- 
fulirlicher  Ben'c/it,  in  Niderldndischcn  Sprach  ge- 
stellct,  vor  diesent  bcreit  in  eyl  in  Teutsck  iibergesetzt, 
anitzo  abcr  nacli  dem  A'iderldndischen  mit  atlein 
fleisz  iilvrsc/icn,  an  viclcn  Ortcn  naih  Notturfft 
vcrhesscrt  tind  mit  Summarischen  Marginalien 
bezeichnet  (56  pp.);  and,  finally,  Usselin.x's 
appeal  to  the  Germans,  entitled  Mercurius 
Cermaniie,  with  the  Instruction,  and  some  Noth- 
•wendij;e  Beylagen  (51  pp.).  It  has  been  re- 
printed in  Marquard's  Tractatus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
373-540.  C.  Mailer's  Books  on  America  (1872), 
no.  1,136;  (ij//)  no.  179;  and  a  note  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Ampliation  odcr  Enveitcruni;  Ton  dem  Octroi] 
und  Privilegio,  der  ne-iucn  Siiyder-Handels  Com- 
pagnia,  durcli  Last  und  Befr/il  von  die  Deputirten 
der  liiblichen  Con/<rderirten  I/erren  Stdnden,  der 
vier  Ober-Crdysen  zn  Franckjurth,  anzustelten 
verordnet,  den  12  December,  Anno  1634.  Gedruckt 
zti  Hamburg,  durcli  Heinrich  Werner,  im  Jahr 
Christi  1635  A  copy  is  bound  with  that  of  the 
Argonautica  Gtistaviana  in  the  Harvard  College 
Library. 

'  Vertoogh  van  Nieit  Neder-land,  Weghens  de 
Chelcglientheydt,  Vruchtbaerheydt,  en  Soberen  Staet 
deszrl/s.  In's  Gruven-Ilage.  Ciiedruckt  by  Mic/iiel 
Stael,  Houckieikooper  woonende  op  'i  Buylen  Hof, 
tegen-oTer  de  Gevange-Poort,  1650,  4to,  49  pp.  A 
translation  of  it,  with  explanatory  notes  (one  of 
which  relates  to  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  citing  Hawlcy's  letter 
to  Windcbanke,  and  correcting  Arfwedson's  mis- 
apprehension of  Hiiirck),  by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  is 
given  in  y\'.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Co//.,  second  series,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  251  etsei/.  (New  York,  1S49) ;  and  one  of  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  0rigin.1l  document  ap- 
pears in  Doc.  Cot.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  vol.  i.  pp.  271  et 
sei].  Authors  also  frequently  cite  the  Beschry,'- 
iughe  van  Virginia,  A'ieiiw  A'ederlandt,  etc.  ('t 
Amsterdam,  by  Joost  Harlgers,  1651,  4to),  a  com- 
pilation Tom  the  Vertoogh  and  other  publica- 
tions.    See  preceding  chapter. 

"  Beschrijvinghe  van    Nieuvu-Nederlant  .  .  . 


Besckreven  door  Adriaen  van  der  Donck.  ...  V 
Amsteldam.  .  .  .  1655,  4to.  The  same :  Den 
tweeden  Druck.  Met  een  pertinent  Kaertje  van  '/ 
zelve  Landt  verciert  en  van  veel  druckfouten  ge- 
suyvert.  't  Aemsteldam,  .  .  .  1656.  4to.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  second  edition,  by  the  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  is  given  in  JV.  Y.Hist  Soc.  Co//.,  second 
series,  vol.  i  pp.  125  et  seq.  (New  York,  1841). 
See  preceding  chapter. 

"  Upsala,  1654  and  1662,  Svo.  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  1676,  4to. 

'  In  his  A'orte  historiael  ende  journaeh  aen- 
teyckeninge  van  verscheyden  voyagiens  in  de  vier 
deelen  des  Wereldts-Konde,  .  .  .  t'  Hoorn.  .  .  .  1655 
(4to,  192  pp.).  A  translation  of  the  voyages  to 
America,  by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  appears  in  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp. 
I  et  seq.  The  version  in  N  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
second  series,  vol.  i.  ])p.  243  et  seq.,  by  Dr.  G. 
Troost,  from  the  Du  Simitiere  M.SS.  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  does  not  include  the  visit 
of  De  Vries  to  Printz,  an  imperfect  account  of 
which  is  given  by  the  translator,  which  has  been 
not  less  imperfectly  followed  by  several  later 
writers.     See  preceding  chapter. 

'  Silken  van  Sfaat  eu  Oorlogh,  in,  ende  omtrent 
de  Vereeuigde  Nederlanden,  1621-16O9  The 
Hague.  l657-r67i,  15  vols.,  4to;  1669-1672,  7 
vols  ,  folio. 

"  Aut~u>oordt  van  de  Hog.  Mo.  Heeren  Staten 
Generacl  dcser  -i'crcenighdc  A'edcrlanden,  Gegeven 
den  15  August!  1664,  op  ttuce  dislincte  memorien, 
ende  prclensicn  ■■an  de  Hecr  Af'pelboom,  Resident 
van  den  Konich  van  Sweden,  De  eene  ofergelevert 
aen  hacr  Ho.  Mo.  voorsz.  Tot  Uytrecht,  By 
Fieter  Dcrcksz.     .Anno  1664.     4to. 

''  Kort  Beskrifning  om  Provincien  Nya  Swer- 
ige  titi  America,  som  nu  fortjden  af  the  Eiigetske 
kallas  Pensyh'ania.  Af  Idrde  och  tnnvdrdige 
Mans  skrifter  och  berdttclser  ihopaletad  och  sam- 
manslicf-.oen,  saint  med  athskilligc  Fii^ure  ulzirad 
af  Thomas  Campanius  Holm  Stockholm,  Tryckt 
uti  A'o)ii:l  Boklr.  hos  Sal.  IWiiikijfs  Aiikia  med 
egen  bekostnad,afJ.  H.  Werner.    /j/i/MUCClI. 
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THOMAS  CAMPAKIUS.KOIM. 


Stiiftamc&cfltnbcfoilimD  of  J-aWmNrx.  W)mDQui, 


PRINTED   TITLE   OF   CAMPANIUS. 

4to,  XX+192  pp.  An  ornamental  titlepage  bears 
the  legeiul :  A'ct'ic  STtritC  sen  rcnsyhiiitiic  in 
America  Descriplio.  Tlie  work  is  ckilicatctl  to 
King  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  and  is  divided 
into  four  liooks,  the  first  01  these  treating  of 
America  in  general,  the  second  of  New  Sweden, 
and  tlie  third  of  the  Indians  in  New  Sweden, 
and  the  fourth  consisting  of  a  vocabul.?ry  and 
collection  of  phrases  and  some  discourses  in  the 
dialect  of  the  same  savages,  with  Addend.i  con- 
cerning the  Minquas  and  their  language,  anrl 
certain  rare  and  remarkable  things  in  America. 
It  is  embellished  with  numerous  illustrations 
besides  those  mentioned  in  i  text;  among 
them  being  maps  of  America  and  of  Virgin- 
ia, New  Kngland.  New  Holland,  and  New 
.Sweden,  and  one  of  New  .Sweden  taken  from 
Nicholas  Visschcr,  the  two  latter  being  given 
in  this  chapter,  and  pictures  of  an  Indian  fort 
and  Indian  canoes.  An  extract  from  a  trans- 
lation of  it  is  given  in  N.  Y.  Ilist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  343  ct  s(q.  (New  York,  1S14).     An 


son  of  the  Rev.  Johan  Cam- 
panius  Holm,  who  accompa- 
nied Governor  I'rintz  to  New 
Swedei  .  both  accounts  for  his 
interest  in  the  topic  and  in- 
dicates the  value  of  much  of 
his  material.  This  is  chiefly 
drawn  from  manuscripts  of 
Campanius's  jjranilfather  and 
oral  communications  of  his  fa- 
ther, Johan  Campanius  Holm, 
who  was  with  the  former  on 
the  Delaware,  a,icl  the  writ- 
ings of  Governor  Rising  and 
Engineer  Lindstriim,  preserved 
among  the  Archives  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden.  From  the 
latter  are  also  taken  a  drawing 
of  Fort  Trinity,  a  plan  of  the 
siege  of  Fort  Christina  by  tlie 
Dutch  (both  reproduced  in  the 
pre'jeding  narrative),  and  a  pic- 
torial representation  of  three 
Indians.  There  is  likewise  a 
map  of  New  Sweden  (appear- 
ing in  this  chapter)  engraved 
by  Campanius  from  a  reduction 
(made  by  order  of  King  Charles 
XI.  of  Sweden  in  1696)  of  a 
map  of  the  Swedish  engineer, 
four  Swedish  ells  in  length  and 
two  in  width,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of 


annotated  translation  of  the  whole  work,  by 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponccan,  LI,.U.,  re|)roducing  I.ind- 
strom's  .md  Visscher's  maps  of  New  Sweden, 
and  the  representations  of  Trinity  Fort,  the 
siege  of  Christina  Fort,  and  the  Indian  fort, 
above  referred  to,  was  published  \\\  Mi/noirs  oj 
Ihc  Historical  Society  of  J'eniisyh'diiid,  vol.  lii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  I  et  sei/.  (Philadelphia,  1S34).  The 
work  is  rare.  Copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Phil.adelphia  Library,  in  the  libraries  of  the 
historical  .Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard 
College  and  Congress,  and  in  the  Carter-Hrown 
collection.  It  is  priced  in  recent  catalogues  .as 
high  as  /'ij  or  £\6.  Ci.  liriiiley  Cataloc^iie, 
no.  3,043-.(4;  .Sabin's  Dictionary,  iii.  10,20;; 
Muller  (1.S72),  no.  1,13.^;  (1S75),  no.  2,845; 
{1.S77),  no.  570;  cSo  Dutch  llorins  ;  Field,  lihiian 
liil'lioi^ra/'hy,  no.  233  j  Menzies  ('atalogne,  no. 
327  ;  O'Callas^/ian  Catalogue,  no.  467.  Few 
copies  have  all  the  illustrations.  Muller  errs  in 
making  the  author  the  son,  instead  of  the  grand- 
son, of  the  Rev.  Johan  Campanius  Holm. 
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the  royal  palace  at  Stockholm,  May  7,  1697.  Unfortunately,  some  inaccuracies  occur  in 
the  work,  which  have  been  repeated  by  Liter  historians,  both  European  and  American. ' 

The  Dissfr/iitio  Gradualis  dc  Si'ioniiiii  in  Amcrka  Ccilonia  oi  Johan  Danielson  Svecl- 
berg'''  cites  Campanius,  and  makes  the  first  mention  of  Papegaja  as  provisional  Governor 
of  New  Sweden.  The  author  was  a  nephew  of  Jesper  Svcdberg,  Hisliop  of  Skara,  who 
had  the  supervision  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregations  in  America,''  and  cousin- 
german  to  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  the  heresiarch,  and  his  brother  Jesper  Svedberg,  who 
taught  school  for  over  .1  year  at  Raccoon  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  John  de  Witt  ■*  mention  is  made  of  the  attempts 
of  Sweden  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  colony  from  the  States-General. 

The  Dissertatio  Cradualis  de  I'lantationc  Ecclesiw  Svecaiuc  in  America  of  Tobias 
Eric  Biorck'  cites  Campanius  and  speaks  of  all  the  governors  of  New  Sweden,  giving 
a  particular  account  of  Minuit  from  statements  of  the  Rev.  I'rovost  Andreas  Sandel,  wlio 
was  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  at  Wicacoa  from  1702  to  17 19,  and  married  a 
descendant  ui  early  Swedish  colonists.  The  author  himself  was  born  in  New  Sweden, 
being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  I'rovost  Eric  Biorck,  who  built  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  at 
Christina  in  1698  (his  mother  being  a  scion  of  old  Swedish  families  on  the  Delaware),  and 
cousin  to  the  Rev.  I'rovost  Andreas  Hesselius,"  who  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  the  charge 
of  the  church  at  Christina  in  1713,  and  who  commends  the  writer  in  a  letter  prefi.xed 
to  his  work. 


1^ 


*  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  the 
assertion  that  the  Swedes  settled  on  the  Dela- 
ware as  early  as  1631.  This  is  reiterated  by 
Cronholm  and  Sprengel,  and  in  Smith's  A'r^u 
yosey,  I'roud's  Pcniisyh\inia,  Holmes's  Annals, 
etc.,  and  even  in  a  note  in  loco  of  Du  I'oneean 
himself. 

'■^  Dissertatio  Grailualis de Svionum  in  Amoica 
Colonia,  (/nam,  ex  conscnsn  Amfil.  Scna/ns  Phil- 
osopli.  in  Inclita  Acadcinia  ('Ysalicnsi,  Pi\cside 
Tiro  amplissimo  /I/.  Pctro  Elvio,  Matlicm.  Prof. 
Pes;,  et  Ord.,  pnhlice  ventilandam  suhjicit  Johannes 
Dan.  S-iVedhcri^,  Dalekarlns,  in  Audit.  GusIot. 
Maj.  ad  diem  \\\\\.  Junii  Anni  MIJCCIX.  Up- 
saliic,  ex  officina  IVerneriana.  Small  Svo,  vi-)-32 
pp.  A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Cf.  Brinley  Catah\i;ne, 
no.  3,099;  Mullev's  Boo/;s  on  America  (1872),  no. 
1,141;  (1S77),  no.  3,137.  A  copy  has  been  re- 
cently priced  at  50  marks. 

"  Hishop  .Svedberg's  interest  in  tlie  posterity 
of  'he  old  colonists  of  New  Sweden  is  well 
evinced  in  his  America  Illuminata  (Skara,  1732, 
small  Svo,  163  pp.  -I-  Indices),  copies  of  which 
arc  in  the  libraries  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Harvard  College.  Cf. 
Brinley  Ca/aloi;ne,  ii.  3,100;  Muller's  Bool-s  on 
Amirica  (1872),  no.  1,140.  Well-bound  copies 
have  been  recently  liriced  at  ;^I0.  See  also  I'ita 
Je.spcri  Sivedlierg,  P.piscopi  Scarensis,  an  academ- 
ical dissertation  by  Carolus  Johannes  Knos, 
vestrogothiis  (Upsala,  17S7),  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the  bishop, 
signed  "  H.  C.  Fchlingk  delin.  Joh.  Chr.  liock- 
lin  Aug.  Vind.  sc.  Lipsia;." 


■•  Brin'en  geschrcven  entie  gexvisselt  tnsschen 
dcr  Herr  Johan  de  Witt,  Raedt-Pensionaris,  etc., 
cnde  de  Grcolmachtigden  van  den  Staedt  der  Ver- 
eenigde  Xederlanden,  so  in  l-'ranckryck,  Engel- 
andt,  S~u'eden,  Danemarcken,  Poolen,  etc.,  1652- 


1659.     The  Hague,  Ij 


25,  6  vols  ,  4to. 


"  nin'  0153  Dissertatio  Gradnalis,  de  Plan- 
tatione  Iicclesi,e  S;'ecan,e  in  America  i/iiam,  suf- 
fragrante  Ampl.  Senaln  Philosoph.  in  A'e!;io  Cpsal. 
Atlientco,  Pneside  I'iro  Amplissimo  atque  Celcher- 
rimo  Mag.  Andrea  Brorwall,  Eth.  et  Polit.  Prof. 
Reg.  et  Ord.,  in  Audit.  Gust.  Maj.  d.  14  Juii. 
An.  MDCCXXXl;  examinandam  modeste  sistii 
Tobias  E.  Biorck,  Americano-Dalekarlus.  Up- 
saliu-.  Uteris  IVeriierianis.  4to,  viii-f-34  |jp. 
Embellished  with  an  original  folding  copper- 
plate map,  engraved  by  Jonas  Silfverling,  Up- 
sala, 1731,  entitled  Delineatio  J'ennsihaniir  ei 
Ctcesareic  A'iK'.  Occident  sen  IVest  X.  /er..ey  in 
America,  indicating  many  of  the  settlements  of 
the  descendants  of  the  old  colonists  of  New 
Sweden.  A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Cf.  Historical 
.Magazine,  art.  iii.,  April,  1873,  by  J.  R.  Hartlett ; 
Muller's  Books  on  America  (1S72),  no.  1,137, 
where  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  first  work  on 
New  Sweden  written  by  a  native,  and  published 
in  Sweden.  A  copy  has  been  recently  priced  at 
50  marks. 

>>  .'\uthor  of  Kort  Berettehe  om  then  Swenska 
A'vrkios  niinvarande  'J'ilstUnd  i  America,  sanu 
o/orj;ripelii;a  tankar  om  thesz  'oidare  forkofring, 
.  .  .  'I'ryckt  I  Xorkioj^ing,  Anno  1725  (4to,  24  pp.). 
The  book  contains  no  new  information  abont 
the  earlv  history  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  the 
Delaware.  .V  copy  of  it  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Breviate,  Penn  vs.  Baltimore,*  contains  extracts  from  several  of  the  Dutch 
Records  in  the  Secretary's  Office  at  New  York,  including  Kieft's  letter  to  Minuit,  dated 
May  6,  1638,  Hudde's  Report  to  Stuyvesant  of  1648,  an  Indian  deed  of  sal',  to  the  Dutch 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware,  dated  April  15,  1649,  and  so  forth. 

Anders  Anton  von  Stiernman's  Samling  utaf  h'on^l.  Bref,  Sladgar  och  Forordningar 
etc.,  anghende  Sveriges  Rikes  Commercie,  Politic,  och  (Economic  iiti  gemen  '■'  and  Monu- 
meiita  Politico- Ecclesiastical  comprise  documents  relating  to  the  Swedish  West  India 
Company  and  their  colony. 

I'eier  Kalm's  Resa  til Norra  America^  imparts  some  information  concerning  the  set- 
tlement gathered  by  that  illustrious  Swede  from  Maons  Keen,  Nils  Gustafson,  and  other 
descends rus  of  ancient  Swedisu  colonists,  during  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  Delaware  in 
1 748- 1 749. 

William  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,^  gives  a  brief  account  of  New  Sweden, 
citing  the  Beschryvinghe  van  Virginia,  Nictiw  A'ederlandt,  etc.  He  says  that  the  English 
who  were  driven  from  the  Schuylkill  in  1642  were  Marylanders,  without,  however,  indi- 
cating his  authority  for  the  statement,  which  cannot  be  corroborated. 

In  1 759  appeared  tiie  Bcskrifning  oin  dc  Svenska  Forsamlingars  Tilsthnd  titi  Nva 
Sverige  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Acrelius,"  Provost  over  the  Swedish  congregations  in  America 


'  Publication  passed  .August  11,  1742.  A 
copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Ifrhti  3r  1 523  in  til  narvarande  tid.  UppSi 
Hans  Kongl.  Maj :  Is  tiadigesta  hef alining  giord. 
Fbrsta  del,  Stockholm,  1747  ;  andra  del,  ibid., 
1750;  tredje  del,  ib!  ,.,  1753;  fjerde  del,  ibid., 
1760;  kmtp  del,  ibid.,  1766;  sjette  del,  ibid., 
1775.  In  the  same  author's  Malrickel  ofwer 
Sweriges  Rikes  Riddcrskap  och  Add,  1754,  p.  350, 
occurs  a  notice  of  Johan  Printz,  stating  that  af- 
ter his  return  from  New  Sweden  he  was  made 
a  General,  and  in  1658  Governor  of  Jonkoping. 
It  is  added :  "  He  was  born  in  the  parsonage  of 
Bottnerjd,  and  died  in  1663,  without  sons,  the 
family  thus  ending  with  hinf  in  the  male  line." 
As  to  these  points  compare,  however,  Prof.  Dr. 
Ernst  Heinrich  Kneschke's  A'eues  allgemeines 
Deutsches  Adels-Lexicon,  vii.  pp.  253-54  (Leipsic, 
1867),  art.  "  Printz,  Printz  v.  liuchan,"  which 
ipeaks  of  Governor  Printz  as  belonging  to  a 
Lutheran  branch  of  an  old  Austrian  noble  fam- 
ily that  emigrated  to  Holstein  soon  after  the 
Reformation,  and  finally  settled  in  E;  st  Prussia. 
According  to  this  authority  he  had  a  son  Johann 
Friedrich,  who  became  a  Major-General  in  the 
army  of  the  Electt  rate  of  Prandenburg,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1661  under  the  name  of  Printz  von 
Buchan,  whose  descendants  still  live  in  Ger- 
many. In  mitigation  of  the  blame  attached  by 
Stiernman  to  Printz  for  the  surrender  of  Chem- 
nitz, sec  Puffendorf  in  loco. 

•''  Ex  Archrio  Palmskioldiano  nunc  primum 
in  luccm  edi'a.  Pncside  Olavo  Celsio.  Upsaliie, 
MDCCL.     (Academical  dissertations.) 

*  Stockholm,  1753-1761,3  vols.,  Svo.  In  Ger- 
man, (iottingen,  1754-64;  and  in  English,  War- 
rington and  London,  1770-1771,  2d  ed.  1772.  Cf. 
Sabin's /?;V/«o«ar)',  ix.  382.     Kalm's  Tankarmed 


Gilds  IVdlsegnande  Nad  och  IVcdcibiirandes  Til- 
stand  om  A'yttan  som  kiinnat  til/alia  7v&rt  kjdra 
Fddernestand  af  des  Nyhygge  i  America  fodom 
Nya  Swerige  kalladt  (Aboae,  1754,  4to)  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  fertility  and  the  chief  natu- 
ral products  of  the  territory  on  the  Delaware, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  fuller  one  in  the  author's 
Resa. 

<■  London,  1757.     See  Mr.  Stevens's  chapter 
in  Vol.  III. 

*  Beskrifning  om  dc  Swenska  Forsamlingars 
Forna  och  A^drwaramle  TilstUnd,  uti  del  sS  kal- 
lade  Nya  Swerige,  sedan  A'ya  Ncderland,  men  nu 
for  tiden  Pensylva.iien,  samt  nastliggande  Orter 
wid  Alfwen  De  la  Ware,  Wdst-Yersey  och  New- 
Castle  County  uti  Norra  America  ;  Utgifwen  af 
Israel  Acrelius,  For  detta  Probst  dfiuer  de  Swenska 
Forsamlingar  i  America  cih  Kyrkohcrde  uti  Chris- 
tina, men  nu  Probst  och  Kyrkohcrde  uti  Fellings- 
bro.  Stockholm,  Tryckt  hos  I/arberg  ct  llesselbcrg, 
1759.  4to,  xx-l-534  pp.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  of  Swe..en.  A  trans- 
lation of  portions  of  the  book,  by  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Collm,  D.D.,  is  given  in  N.  V.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  second  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  401  et  seq. 
A  translation  of  the  whole  of  it,  by  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditional notes,  was  published  in  Memoirs  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  xi.  {  Phila- 
delphia, 1874).  The  latter  is  accompanied  by 
a  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  from  a  copy 
in  oils  by  Christian  Schuesselc  (in  the  library,  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania)  from  a 
picture  sent  to  this  country  by  Acrelius,  now  the 
property  of  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
as  well  as  by  a  map  of  New  .Sweden,  engraved 
from  a  copy  (belonging  to  the  same  Historical 
Society)  of  the  original  of  Engineer  Lindstrom, 
still  preserved  in  Sweden.     There  are  copies  in 
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and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Christina  from  1749  to  1756.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
this  work  is  devoted  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  the  first 
eighty-eight  pages  of  it  relate  to  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  Sweden  over  her  colony, 
and  contain  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  settlement  till  then  published. 
The  author  cites  and  criticises  Van  der  Uonck  and  Campanius,  and  imparts  fresh  informa- 
tion derived  from  manuscripts  in  the  Archives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  Dutch  Records 
in  New  York,  and  manuscripts  of  the  Rev.  Anders  Rudman,  pastor  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  connre^ition  at  Wicacoa  from  1697  to  1701,  and  builder  of  the  present  Gloria 
Dei  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

Modeer's  Histoiia  oin  Svea  Rikets  HaniM ^emhrncef,  facts  relating  to  the  Swedish 
West  India  Company. 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  the  Years  1653  and 
1654'^  mentions  the  convention  entered  into  by  Sweden  and  England  for  the  observance 
of  friendship  between  their  colonies  in  America. 

The  Jounial  ot  John  Winthrop,  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  first  printed  at 
Hartford  in  t790,*tl''  second  volume  of  Ebenezer  Hazard's  Historical  Collections,  com- 
prising "  Records  ot  tiie  United  Colonies  of  New  England,"  consisting  of  Acts  of  the 
Commissioners,''  printed  at  I'hiladelphia  in  1794,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Trumbull's  His- 
tory of  Connecticut,  printed  at  Hartford  in  1797,  cast  ligiit  on  the  relations  between  the 
colonies  of  New  England  and  New  Sweden. 

In  Professor  Christoph  Daniel  Ebeling's  history  of  Delaware,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Erilbeschreibung  und  Geschichte  von  America,^  occurs  a  good  summary  account  of 
New  Sweden,  compiled  from  nearly  all  the  works  then  published. 

The  Rev.  William  Hubbard's  General  History  of  New  England^  includes  references 
to  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware. 

In  1825  appeared  Carl  David  Arfwedson's  De  Colonia  Nova  Svecia  Historiola^  giving 
scarcely  any  account  of  the  settlement  itself,  but  containing  a  fuller  notice  of  the  origin  of 
the  enterprise,  with  the  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Swedish  West  India 
Company.  It  is  also  esperi.illy  valuable  as  comprehending  several  important  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  Ntw  Sweden  not  elsewhere  printed.  Such  are  parts  of  Een 
Derdttelse  om  Nova  Suecia  uthi  America  and  Relition  ofwer  thet  ahnfall  thermcd  the 
Hollendske  under  P.  Stiivesant,  Directors  ofwer  N.  Nederland,  anforande  then  Swenske 
Colonien  i  N.  Svecia,  ofdnnodeli^en,  tned  Jiendteligheet,   ofwerjalla  monde,^  both  by 


the  libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  His- 
torical .Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Car- 
ter-Hrown  collection.  (Of.  iabin's  Dictionary, 
i.  133;  Briitley  Catalogue,  .1.  3,030;  Muller's 
Books  on  America  I1S72],  no.  1,134;  also  Cat- 
ulox'ue  of  Paintings,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Hist. 
Soc.  of  Penn.,  no.  59.  Priced  recently  at  £•]  -js.) 
Acrelius  died  in  1800. 

'  In  Svensia  patriotiska  SiUlskapets  Hand- 
lingar,  Stockholm,  1770. 

'■*  London,  1772. 

'  The  Liter  edition  of  James  Sav.ige,  under 
the  title  History  0/  A'nu  England  (Koston.  1825- 
1826),  contains  also  the  continuation  of  the 
journal,  with  additional  mntter  on  the  .Swedes. 
See  preceding  chapter,  and  Vol.  III. 

*  Very  cai  ;fully  reprinted  in  Keeords  of  the 
Colony  cf  A'e^u  Plymouth,  vols.  ix.  and  x.  (Bos- 
ton, 1S59.) 

*  Hamburg,  1799.  The  author's  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  his  histories  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  work,  vols.  iii. 


and  vi.  (Hamburg,  1796  and  1803),  is  not  so 
full.  Ebeling's  library,  now  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library,  shows  several  of  the  rarest  of  the 
early  books  on  New  Sweden. 

"  In  Mass  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  second  series,  vols, 
v.  and  vi.  (Hoston,  1S15).  Reprinted  in  1848. 
For  an  estimate  of  Hubbard  see  Vol.  III. 

'  Dc  Colonia  No7'a  Svecia  in  Americam  Bo- 
realem  Dcducta  Ifistoriola.  Quant,  venia  ampl. 
Flic.  Phil.  Upsal ,  Pra:side  Mag.  Erico  Gust, 
^u-ifr.  Historiar.  Prof  AV?.  et  Ord.  .  .  .  P.  P. 
Auctor  Caroliis  David  Arfoocdsoii,  I'estrogothus. 
In  Audit.  Gust,  die  .r/.r.  Nn:  MDCCCXXV. 
//.  //.  .1/  S.  Cpsaliir.  E.xcudehant  Pcgid-  Acad- 
cmiir  Typographi.  4to,  iv-l-34  pp.  Copies  are  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Historical  .Society  of  Penn- 
.sylvania  and  of  Harvard  College.  Cf.  Muller's 
Books  on  America  (1S72),  no.  1,135;  Brinley,  ii. 

3.03  •• 

*•  A  translation  ot  this,  by  the  late  Hon. 
George  P.  Marsh,  is  given  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  second  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  443  et  scq. 
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Governor  Rising,  a  paper  concerning  the  Finnish  emigration  to  America  in  1664,  referred 
to  in  tiie  ])rececling  narrative,  and  a  short  Pronicmoria  aii^aende  Nya  Sverii^e  i  America^ 
all  of  whicli  arc  comprised  in  tlie  Piilmsl<i61d  Collections  in  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  The  work  likewise  includes  a  Si-rics  Saceniit/uin,  qui  a  Svecia  inissi 
sunt  in  America  in, ^  and  a  map  of  New  Sweden. 

Joseph  \V.  iMoulton's  History  of  New  Nctlierland-  contains  nothing  new  except  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Report  of  Andries  Hudde  among  the  Dutch  Records  in  New  York,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Campanius  and  Acrelius. 

James  N.  Harker's  Sketches  of  the  Primitive  Settlements  on  the  River  Delaware^  h 
based  on  earlier  publications. 

In  /'//(•  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  edited  by  Samuel  Hazard,  volumes  iv.  and  v.,*  are 
printed  manuscripts  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  among  them  (particularly  valuable)  are  translations  from  a  French  version  of  copies 
of  Swedish  documents  procured  at  Stockholm  by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Russel,  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Sweden. 

The  Annals  of  the  Swetles  on  the  Delaware,  by  tlie  Rev.  Jehu  Curtis  Clay,  Rector  of 
the  Swedish  churches  in  I'hiladelpliia  and  its  vicinity.''  shows  no  new  matter  save  a  short 
account  of  the  colony  from  manuscripts  of  the  Rev.  Anders  Rudman,  translated  by  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Collin. 

Erik  Gustaf  Geijer's  Svenska  Folkels  Historia^  makes  slight  references  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ship  and  West  India  Companies  of  Sweden. 

George  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States''  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  settle- 
ment, drawing  more  largely  than  former  works  upon  the  .Ir^onaiitica  Gnstaviana,  and 
magnifying  the  religious  and  jjolitical  motives  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  A-xel  Oxen- 
stjerna  in  attempting  the  enterprise. 

Joiin  Leeds  Hozman's  History  of  Maryland^  cites  the  statement  in  Smith's  History  of 
Neiv  York,  that  the  English  residents  on  the  Schuylkill  who  were  dispossessed  in  1642 
were  colonists  from  Maryland,  but  qualifies  it  by  affirming  that  the  Maryland  Records 
make  no  mention  of  the  settlement.  Other  references  are  made  in  the  work  to  the  rela- 
tions between  New  Sweden  and  Maryland. 

William  Huffington's  Delaware  Register  and  Farmers^  Magazine^  contains  a  trans- 
lation of  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Delaware  from  Director-General  Kieft  to  Abraham 
Planck  and  others  in  1646  (referred  to  by  Acrelius),  preserved  among  the  State  Papers 
at  Dover. 

Tlie  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Collections  of  the  Ne7u  Y'ork  Historical 
Society  '"  has  a  translation  of  a  Report  of  Andreas  Hudde,  Commissary  on  the  Delaware, 
from  the  Dutch  Colonial  Records. 

In  1843  appeared  the  A'otice  snr  la  Colonie  de  la  Nouvelle  Suide,  by  H.  Ternaux- 
Compans,"  believed  to  be  the  first  and  only  French  book  on  the  subject.     It  gives  a 


1  A  translation  of  it  is  inserted  in  Du  Pon- 
ceau's translation  of  Campanius,  already  men- 
tioned, p.  109  (•/  SCIj. 

■  In  Ilislory  of  the  State  of  Nciu  York,  part  ii.. 
New  York,  1826. 

*  Sketches  of  the  PiimidTC  Settlements  on  !he 
River  Dchnoarc.  A  Discourse  dcti-'crcd  before  the 
Society  for  the  Commcntonitiou  of  the  I.ondini^  of 
IVdliam  Penn,  on  the  2\lh  of  October,  1S27.  liy 
fames  A',  flarkcr.  Published  by  request  of  the 
Society-  PhdaJelphia,  1827.  8vo,  62  pp.  I^x- 
tracts  from  it  are  given  in  .Samuel  Hazard's 
Kcs^isler  of  Pennsylrania,  vol.  i.  p.  179  et  seq. 
(Philadelphia,  1828.) 

*  Philadelphia^  1829  and  1830 


''  Philadelphia,  1S35,  izmo,  iSo  pp.;  2d  ed. 
1858,  i2mo,  179  pp.,  omitting  the  charter  of  the 
Swedish  churches. 

»  Orchro,  1832-1836. 

1  Vol.  ii.,  Hoston,  1837. 

*  Baltimore,  1837.  Cf.  Mr.  Brantley's  chap- 
ter in  Vol.  III. 

«  Vol   i.  p.  9.     Dover,  1838. 

10  Page  ^i&  el  seq.     New  York,  1S41. 

"  Paris,  8vo,  29  pp.  A  Swedish  translation 
of  it,  hearing  the  title  of  Underrdttclse  om  den 
Foniiiii  STciiska  Kolonien  i  Xorra  Amerika  katlad 
Nya  Sverii;e,  "  mcd  Anmdrknini^ar  och  Tilldgn 
af  Of'crsiittaren,"  was  printed  at  Stockholm  in 
1844  (8vo,  title-f4i    pp.).     The  author's  treat- 
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summary  history  of  the  settlement,  drawn  from  the  Argonautka  Gustaviana,  Loccenius, 
Campanius,  and  Acreliiis,  and  contains  a  copy  of  Lindstnim's  map. 

/l  I/i.stor"  y  ///(•  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  by  Benjamin  Fer'is,'  gives 
a  very  •■  I.  account  of  New  Sweden,  e.xtracled  from  works  already  puhlishcd  in  Eng- 
lish, and  is  interesting  and  valuable  as  identifying  and  describing  many  of  the  places 
menticmed. 

'X\\^  History  of  New  Netherlands  by  E.  15.  O'Callaghan,  ^^D.,■•  imjiarts  fresh  infor- 
mation about  the  relations  between  the  Swedes  and  Dutcii  on  the  Delaware,  and  gives  a 
translation  of  a  "  Memorial  delivered  by  His  Swedisii  .Majesty's  Resident  to  their  High 
Mightinesses,  in  support  of  the  good  and  complete  Right  of  the  Swedish  Crown  and  its 
subjects  to  Nova  Stieeia  in  America,  June,  1664,"  from  tlie  original  in  Aiizema. 

Haniilingar  rbrande  SkanilinaTiens  historia,  tjugoniienionde  delen,^  contains  some 
letters  of  the  Swedish  Government  regarding  New  Sweden. 

Samuel  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania  *  supply  a  comprehensive  history  of  New 
Sweden,  derived  from  several  of  the  preceding  works,  and  comprising  new  matter  drawn 
from  manuscripts  of  the  American  I'hilosopiiical  Society,  .Albany  Records,  translated 
by  Van  der  Kemp,  the  Holland  and  London  Documents,  procured  by  J.  R.  Hrodhead, 
New  Haven  Court  and  Colony  Records,  Records  of  the  United  Colonies  of  N'ew  England, 
and  Trumbull  and  other  manuscripts. 

The  Doeunientary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  edited  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan, 
M.D.,  vol  iii..''  gives  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Classi.s  of  Amsterdam.  Aug.  5.  1657, 
by  the  Reformed  Dutch  clergymen  at  New  Amsterdam.  Johann.  Megapolensis  and 
Samuel  Drisius,  referring  to  the  circumstances  of  the  submission  of  the  Swedes  to 
Director-General  Stuyvesant ;  and  the  same  work.  vol.  iv.,*^  contains  a  description  of 
New  Netherland  in  1643-1644,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,''  mentioning  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware. 

In  Proceedings  of  the  New  fersey  Historical  Society*  vol.  vi.,  are  published  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  appointed  by  that  body  to  make  explorations  and  researches  as  to 
the  site  of  Fort  Nassau,  with  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  paper,  entitled  "The 
History  anil  Location  of  Fort  Nassau  upon  the  Delaware,"  by  Edward  Armstrong.  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  i.=  clear  upon  the 
periods  of  occupancy  of  that  stronghold  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  especially  valuable  as 
comprising  an  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  of  maps  of  the  Delaware  River  previous  to 

1675.^ 

In  Records  of  the  Goi'ernor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
vol.  ii.,''  is  found  'he  action  of  the  General  Court  in  1644  on  the  petition  of  Boston 
merchants  for  a  charter  for  a  company  to  trade  near  the  Delaware. 

Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  tlistory  of  the  State  of  AVw  York,  vol.  iii.,*'  pro- 
cureil  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead  in  England,  include  a  letter  of  Jerome  Hawley.  of  \'ir- 
ginia,  to  Secretary  Sir  Francis  Windebanke,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  "  A 
Declaration  shewing  the  illegality  and  unlawful!  proceedings  of  the  Patent  of  Maryland," 
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ment  of  his  theme  so  closely  resembles  H.m- 
croft's,  that  we  infer  that  he  followed  the  Amer- 
ican historian  without  acknowledgment. 

•  Wilmington,  iS46,8vo,  xii-f  312  jjp.  Among 
its  illustr.itions  are  a  reproduction  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina  in  Du 
Ponceau's  Camfanius,  and  an  original  '■  Map  of 
the  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes," 

-  New  Vork,  1.S46-1S48.  It  reproduces  Van 
der  Donck's  map  of  New  Netherland  See  the 
preceding  chapter. 

8  Stockholm,  1848. 
VOL.  IV,  — 63. 


<  Pliiladcliihia.  1S50. 

•5  Albany,  1S50.     See  the  preceding  chapter. 

•J  .Mhany,  1851. 

'  Reappearing  among  "The  Jogues  Papers," 
translated  by  John  Gilmaiy  Sliea,  in  A'cm  York 
Historical  Society  Collections,  second  series,  iii. 
215,  et  setj.     See  the  preceding  chapter. 

"  Newark,  N.  J.,  1S53. 

'■'  On  the  date  of  tlie  building  of  Fort  Nas- 
?au,  see  ( )"Callaghan's  .Wio  Netherlaiul,  i.  100. 
On  mai)s,  see  note  on  Lindstrom's  Map. 

'"  lioston,  1853. 

1'   .Albany,  1853. 
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dated  1649,  mentioning  the  great  trade  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  singularly  inaccurate  "  Relation  of  Mr.  Garrett  Van  Sweeringen,  of  the  City  of  St. 
Maries,  concerning  his  {knowledge  of  the  seateing  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,"  subscribed  in  1684. 

John  Romeyn  Ilrodhead's  History  of  the  State  of  New  York '  gives  the  best  Dutch 
account  of  the  relations  between  the  Swedes  and  Ho"inders,  amply  citing  authorities  on 
the  subject.     It  also  contains  a  map  of  New  Nether.      ^  by  the  autiior. 

Fredrik  Ferd.  Carlson's  Sveriges  Historia  under  Konuiigarne  af  Pfalsiska  Huset'^ 
makes  a  lirief  reference  to  the  colony,  imparting  fresh  information  from  I'rinlz's  letters  and 
report  of  1647.  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Royal  Council,  in  the  archives  of  Sweden. 

Among  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  Stale  of  iXeiv  York,  vols. 
i.  and  '.'•  ,"  proLurod  by  J.  R.  Urodhead  in  Holland,  are  many  papers  concerning  the  rela- 
tions bet\>een  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  on  the  Delaware. 

R  i\--  ,h  of  the  Colony  or  Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  *  contain  information  with  regard 
f.-'     tern;  i.'  'jf  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  settle  in  New  Sweden. 

Pe  Nifior  her''  for  1858  prints  two  letters  from  Johannes  Hogaert,  "  Schrijver,"  to 
Schepen  Bo;!  '  .■.ntel.  Director  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  dated  Aug.  28  and 
Oct.  31,  1655  (N.  S.),  relating  the  arrival  of  the  sliip  "  De  Waag  "  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  mentioning  some  details  concerning  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  the  Hollanders 
not  elsewhere  recorded. 

In  the  Introduction  to  The  Record  of  the  Court  at  6/>/rt«.y  (1676-1681),' by  Edward 
Armstrong,  a  brief  account  of  New  Sweden  is  presented,  with  citations  from  copies  of  a 
letter  and  the  Report  of  1647  of  Governor  I'rintz  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  while  the  Editor's  Notes  are  valuable  as  identifying  many  pl.aces  on  the 
Delaware,  and  comprising  personal  references  to  several  of  the  colonists. 

The  History  of  Delaware  County^  Pennsylvania^  by  the  late  George  Smith,  M.D.,' 
contains  a  summary  history  of  New  Sweden,  with  corrections  of  former  authors  and 
additional  information  upon  questions  of  topography,  besides  biographical  notices  of 
some  of  the  Swedish  inhabitants.  Its  illustrations  include  the  reproduction  of  a  part 
of  Roggeveen's  map  of  New  Netherland,  an  original  "Map  of  the  Early  Settlements  of 
Delaware  County,"  and  a  "  Diagram  "  and  "  Draft  of  the  First  Settled  Part  of  Chester, 
before  called  Upland." 

Professor  Claes  Theodor  Odhner's  Sveriges  Inre Historia  under  Diottning  Christinas 
Fbrmyndare*  is  valuable  for  its  account  of  the  Swedish  South,  Ship,  and  West  India 
Companies,  and  its  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  scheme  of  colonizing  the  Delaware, 
drawn  from  original  documents  in  the  archives  of  Sweden. 

G.  M.  Asher's  Bibliographical  and  Historical  Essay  on  the  Dutch  Books  and  Pam- 
phlets relating  to  New  Netherlands  was  "  intended,"  says  the  Preface,  "  to  be  as  complete 


'  New  York,  1853-1871.  See  the  preceding 
chapter  ;  and  Mr.  Stevens's,  in  Vol.  III. 

«  Stockholm,  i855-:8s6. 

»  Albany,  1856-1858. 

<  Hartford,  1857-1858. 

*  Published  at  Amsterdam.  A  translation  of 
the  letters  referred  to,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  appears  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  ii. 
257  et  seq.  (New  York,  1S58). 

^  In  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  PeiDi- 
syha>iia,\o\.  vii.,  Philadelphia,  18C0.  The  fion- 
tispicce  consists  of  an  engraving  of  a  mur.al 
tablet  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chester,  Pa.,  in 
memory  of  Ann  Keen,  daughter  of  Joran  Kyn, 
of  Upland,  and  her  husband  James  Sandclands, 
one  of  the  provincial  councillors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania appointed  by  Deputy-Governor  William 


Markham  in  1681,  —  the  oldest  tombstone  extant 
on  the  Delaware 

1  PhiKidelphia,  1S62. 

'  Stockholm,  1865.  The  matter  referred  to 
in  the  text  has  been  translated  by  the  wiiier  of 
this  essay  for  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory, vol.  vii. 

'  A  liibltographical  and  Historical  Essay  on 
the  Dutch  Hooks  and  Pamphlets  rela/inf;  to  j\'r,o 
Netherland,  and  to  Ihc  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany and  to  its  possessions  in  Brazil,  Angola,  etc., 
as  also  on  the  Maps,  Charts,  etc.,  of  Nnv  Nether- 
land, with  facsimiles  of  the  maf  of  A'cto  A'clher- 
land  by  A',  f.  Visscher  and  of  the  three  existing 
vieius  of  .VWi'  Amsterdam.  Compiled  from  the 
Dutch  public  and  priTale  libraries,  and  from  the 
collection  of  Mr,  Frederik  Mullcr  in  Amsterdam, 
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a  collection  as  the  author  was  able  to  make  it  of  the  printed  materials  for  the  history  and 
description  of  New  Netherl.ind."  It  mentions  several  works  coniiectetl  with  the  history 
of  New  Sweden,  p.irticularly  those  of  Willein  Usstlinx,  wliose  cliar.icler  !  aims  in 
promotinj;  the  formation  of  tlie  Uulch  and  Swedish  West  India  Companies  ■/••..  cordially 
appreciated  by  the  writer;'  and  its  account  of  maps  embracing  the  Delaw  '".  admirably 
supplements  liie  essay  of  Armsironj^  already  spoken  of. 

Alihou^li  I'rincis  Vincent's  History  of  I  he  .Stale  of  Delttware'^  contains  no  new  in- 
formation on  New  Sweden,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  .is  offering  a  ^vW,  if  not,  as  the  title 
announces,  '•  a />/// account  of  tlie  first  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlenienis." 

Professor  Abraham  Cronliolm's  Svirh^es  Histoiia  under  Giistaf  II.  Adolf  ^  may  be 
consulteil  with  reference  to  the  South  Company  and  other  subjects. 

The  Neiv  I'lii^^liiiiil  llisloi ical  and  Geneaioi^ical  A'ei;/s/tr,  vol.  xxviii.,*  contains  an 
article  on  "The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  their  Intercourse  with  New  England," 
by  Frederic  Ki  Ider,  giving  a  rdsumd  of  the  statements  of  earlier  authors,  and  including 
an  English  translation  of  a  Dutch  copy  of  an  '•  E.xamination  upon  the  letters  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernor of  New  England  to  the  (iovernor  of  New  Sweden,"  in  the  presence  of  Governor 
Printz  and  others,  Jan.  16,  1644,  and  letter  .if  Governors  Printz  and  Winthrop'^  never 
before  printed.  The  article  was  also  publi  leil  .larately  with  heliotype  fac-similes  of 
the  letters  cited. 

The  Illustrated  History  of  the  Comna  weal, a  if  Pennsylvania.,  by  William  H.  Egle, 
M.D  ,"  inipirts  no  fresh  information  on  the  early  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware; 
but  it  records  the  discovery  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  in  a  grave  near  Washington,  Lancaster 
County,  in  that  State,  of  certain  so-called  '•  idian  relics,"  one  of  which,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  tiie  Historical  Society  of  P'-ansylvania  (represented  in  a  cut  in  the  book),  so 
nearly  resembles  the  helmet  of  the  Sw  'sh  soldier  of  the  seventeenth  century  (shown  in 
a  fi.:ure  at  the  late  Centennial  Exhibition  of  Philadelphia),  as  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  it  may  have  lieen  worn  by  a  soldier  of  New  Sweden.  The  book  reproduces  Cam- 
panius's  mip  of  New  Sweden  after  Nicolas  Visscher. 

In  Historiskt  Dibliotek,  Ny  Foljd,  /.,'  appe.ired  a  paper  entitled  "  Kolonien   Nya 
Sveriges  Grundlaggning,  1637-1642,"  by  C.  T.  Odhner,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
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by  G.  AT.  Asher,  LL.D.,  Privat-Doccnt  of  Roman 
law  in  the  University  of  HeiJelherg.  Amsterdam, 
Fredcrik  Midler,  1854-1867.  See  the  preceding 
chapter. 

'  With  regard  to  Usselinx,  Asher  refers  to 
Berg  van  Dusscn  Muilkerk's  work  on  New 
Ncthcrland,  written  in  1851,  Captain  P.  N.  Net- 
scher's  Les  Hollandais  an  Brhd  (La  fLiye,  1853), 
and  the  histories  of  Dutch  political  economy  by 
Professor  O.  van  Rees  and  I'rofcssor  E.  Las- 
peyres.  The  last  of  these  books,  entitled  Ges- 
chichte  der  volksT.uirthschaftlichcn  Anschauiins;en 
der  Niederliinder,  is  also  cited  by  Professor 
Odhner. 

■■*  Philadelphia,  1870. 

*  Stockholm,  1857-1872. 

*  Pages  42  et  seq.     Boston,  1874. 

*  Printz's  letter  is  not  in  reply  to  this  of 
Winthrop  (as  Mr.  Kidder  supposes),  but  to  an- 
other (dated  April  22,  1644)  mentioned  by  Sprin- 
chotn.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  a  language  neces- 
sarily used  by  the  Swedish  Governor  in  such 
correspondence,  though  he  felt  his  incompetence 
for  the  task,  saying  in  his  report  of  the  same 
month  that  "for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  he 
had  handled  muskets  and  pistols  oftcncr  than 


Cicero  and  Tacitus."  He  therefore  desired  his 
superiors  to  send  him  a  Latin  secretary,  and,  re- 
peating his  request  in  his  Report  of  1647,  hopes 
that  that  person  might  render  aid  in  administer- 
ing justice  and  solving  intricate  problems  of 
law,  which  occasionally  arose,  besides  relieving 
him  from  the  embarrassment  of  ap|)earing  in 
court  in  certain  cases  as  both  plaintiff  and 
judge. 

«  Ilarrisburg,  1876;  2d  ed.,  1880. 

■J  .Stockholm,  1876.  A  few  copies  of  the 
article  were  printed  separately  (8vo,  39  pp.)  A 
translation  of  it,  with  notes,  containing  lists  of 
colonists  who  emigrated  to  New  Sweden  in  the 
first  four  Swedish  expeditions,  and  other  infor- 
mation, by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  is  given  in 
the  /'cnnsylvania  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  269  et  seq., 
p.  395  el  seq.,  and  p.  462  el  seq.  (Phil.adelphia, 
1S79.)  For  fiirther  information  concerning  Peter 
Spiring  (ennobled  in  1636,  under  the  name  of 
Silfvcrcron  till  Norsholm),  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Odhner,  see  the  latter's  S-erigcs  del- 
tapmde  i  IVeslfalis/iui  fredskovoressen,  p.  46 ;  and 
for  additional  references  to  .Sainuel  Blommaert, 
also  spoken  of  b\  the  author,  see  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
A'.  J'.,  vols.  i.  and  xii. 
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versify  of  Lund,  which  gives  the  most  complete  account  of  the  founding  iind  early  history 
of  the  colony  of  \ew  Sweden  yet  written,  based  on  the  Oxenstjerna  inaniisttipts  and 
numerous  oilier  dociinients  preserve(l  '.i  several  liepartnieiits  of  the  archives  of  Sweden. 
At  the  end  of  this  invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  settlement  is  ^iven 
nearly  the  whole  of  I'riiitz's  Rilttlion  to  the  Swedish  West  India  Company  of  1644,  with 
its  .accompanying  Kiilla  of  all  tlic  people  then  living  on  the  Delaware. 

Dihiiiiii-nls  rc/citiiii^  to  tlif  Coloiiiiil  llislory  of  t/ir  Stdtr  of  tXi'w  York,  vol.  xii.,' 
edited  by  II.  Kernow,  Keeper  of  tlie  Historical  Records  of  New  York,  consists  of 
"  Documents  rel.uing  to  the  History  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  Settlements  on  the 
Delaware  River,  Translated  and  Compiled  from  ()riL;inal  Manuscripts  in  the  Office  of 
tiie  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  anil  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  Stockholm,"  ^ — a  title 
sufficii-ntly  indicative  of  the  scope  and  value   of  the   book. 

rciinsylvania  Anhivcsy  second  series,  vol.  v.,-  comprises  a  reprint  of  some  jiapcrs 
concerning  New  Sweden  extracted  from  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  .Ww  \'ork,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  aiid  iii.,  and  other  sources:  and  the  same  series,  vol.  vii.,* 
embraces  a  selection  of  simil.ir  matter  from  the  twelfth   volume  of  the  same   New  York 

J)OillllUlltS, 

llistoriskt  lUbliotck  of  1878  contains  "  Kolonien  Nya  Sverigcs  Ilistoria,"  by  Carl 
K.  S.  Sprinchorn,^  constituting  a  very  worthy  complement  to  Professor  Odhner's  Kolonien 
Nya  S:rrii^rs  Crntiiil/iii^'i^nini,'^,  already  spoken  of.  After  briefly  capitulating  the  state- 
ments of  the  latter  treatise  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  tlie  enterprise,  and  the  history 
of  the  first  four  Swedish  expeditions  to  the  Delaware,  and  the  one  from  Holland  under 
Swedish  auspices,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  the  only  account  yet  written  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  last  six  cxpetlitions  from  Sweden,  with  fresh  details  as  to  their  fate,  drawn 
chiefly  from  un|)ublished  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  his  country.  Me  also  supjilies 
the  Swedish  version  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  recites  the  several 
endeavors  of  Sweden  either  to  recover  possession  of  her  colony  or  to  obtain  satisfactory 
compensation  for  her  loss  of  it.  In  the  Appendix  are  jjrinted  documents  relating  to  pur- 
chases of  l.tnd  from  the  Indians,  and  the  Report  of  Governor  Rising,  dated  July  13,  1654. 
A  map  of  New  Sweden,  which  accompanies  the  dissertation,  indicates  the  principal  places 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  settleinent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mat^azine  of  History  and  Bioi;raphy,^  vo\&.  W.  et  se(/.,  contains  a 
series  of  articles,  by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  on  '"The  I^escendants  of  Jciran  Kyn.  the 
Founder  of  Upland,"  —the  only  genealogical  account  of  the  posterity  of  an  early  Swedish 
settler  on  the  Delaware  yet  printed.  Hesides  speaking  of  persons  who  bore  the  family 
name,  it  includes  sketches  of,  or  references  to.  Captain  Sven  Scluite.  Lieutenant  Anders 
Daldbd,  the  Rev.  Lars  Carlson  Lock,  Doctor  Timon  Stiddem,  and  Justices  I'eter  Rambo, 
I'etcr  Cock,  and  Olof  Stille.  inhabitants  of  New  Sweden  whose  offspring  intermarried 
with  members  of  the  Kyn  (or  Keen)  family,  and  supplies  instances  of  matrimonial  alli- 
ances between  the  latter  and  many  distinguished  Americans  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  ancestry,  as  well  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Europe. 

Hcnjamin  H,  Sinith's  Atlas  of  Delaware  County.  J'ennsylvania.''  affords  accurate 
maps  of  Tinicum,  Upland,  Marcus  Hook,  and  their  vicinities,  indic.iting  tracts  of  land 
originally  held  by  Swedes,  as  publicly  recorded.     It  also  includes  an  excellent  essay  on 


'  Albany,  1S77. 

*  Harrishurg,  1S77.  The  frontispiece  con- 
sists of  a  portrait  of  Qiiccn  Christina  of  Sweden, 
from  the  same  (iriijinnl  as  that  which  appears  on 
the  writer's  map  of  New  .Sweden,  accompanying 
this  chapter.  It  reiirodnccs  Van  der  Donck's 
map  of  New  Nethcrland. 

^  Harrishurg,  1S7S. 

■•  Also  printed  separately,  the  titlcpagc  de- 
scribing it  as  Akademisk  AJhandliiti;,  som   mcd 


vederborlii^t  tilhtaud  for  erhallande  if  Filoso- 
fisk  Doklitrsgrad  vid  Lunds  Uiiivcrsilrt  till  off'fiit- 
Iv  .i;>'n>tskiii)ii^  fnims/iilles  of  Curl  K.  S.  Sf>rin- 
(horn,  Filosofw  l.iccittiitt,  Sk.  (Stockholm,  1878, 
P.  A.  Xorstt-dt  iS-"  Sor/er,  Aoiii;!.  Poktryckarc. 
8vo,  102  pp.)  A  translation  of  it  has  been  made, 
by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  for  publication  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

''  Philadelphia,  1878,  ct  set],  aim. 

«  Philadelphia,  1S80, 
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land  tilles  in  the  county,  with  translations  of  SwedlMh  (grants  to  Governor  Printx  and 
otiicr  settlers. 

Somr  .licoHHl  of  lyniiiim  Usstlinx  and  Ptitr  ,\fiHuit,  by  Joseph  J.  Mickley,'  is 
valual)le  from  the  fact  that  "  most  oi  the  muerials  used  in  It  were  taken  from  ori^iDal 
unpuli'l-thed  documents  presrrvefl  In  the  libraries  of  Swetlen." 

The  short  paper  entitled  "Nva  Sverijie."  in  STrtifka  lUliier,*  by  R.  Hergstrom, 
comprises  little  of  Interest  not  iricliided  In  works  aliove  mentioned. 

The  reninylvania  Ma.:,<tzine  of  Hiilory  and  liio\;raphy,  vol.  vi.,*  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  letter  of  I'eter  .Miiuiit  piopos.ni;  the  founding  of  Ntw  Sweden,  j;iveii  In  a  note 
to  ilic  precedinj;  narrative,  and  an  obligation  of  Jacob  Svenson,  "ajjeni  for  the  Swedes' 
Governor  of  Delaware  Hay,"  and  John  Manning,  of  Uuston,  in  favor  of  the  Colony  of 
Mass  tchiisetts,  dated  Aujjust  2,  1653,  binding  them  not  to  carry  certain  provisions,  ob- 
tained in  New  England,  to  either  Dutch  or  I'rencli  in  thu.se  p.iris  of  America. 


The  above  list  of  printed  .luthoritics  on  the  history  of  New  Sweden  is  designed  to 
comprise  all  books  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  which  |)iesent  elllier  new  facts  or 
notewortliy  opinions  in  relatio.i  to  that  suliject  It  only  remains  for  him  to  add  ih  it  all 
the  un])ublished  manuscripts  concerning  the  topic  still  ext.uU  are  in  Sweden,  the  greater 
part  among  the  archives  of  the  Kingdom  at  .Stockliolm,  some  among  those  of  Skoklosier, 
and  others  in  Uic  I'almskiold  Collections  of  the  Library  of  the  I'niversity  of  Ups.d.i,  ;ind 
in  the  Lil)rary  of  the  University  of  Lund.  These  embrace  papers  of  Usselinx,  corres- 
pondence of  Oxenstjerna  wit!)  Spiring,  Hlommaert,  and  Minuit.  documents  ulth  regard 
to  the  Swedish  West  Indi.i  Company  and  the  e(pilpment  of  the  several  expeditions  to  the 
Del.iware,  commissions  and  instructions  for  officers  of  the  colony,  letters  and  reports  of 
the  governors,  and  other  records  of  the  settlement,  and  dl|)lomatic  intercourse  between 
Sweden  and  foreign  nations  about  colon!  d  questions  of  mutual  interest.*  C()))les  of  many 
of  these  (including  nearly  the  whole  of  Lindstrom's  writings)  have  been  jirocured  by  the 
late  Mr.  Mickley  and  other  worthy  antiquaries  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  are  in  process  of  traiis!aii<m  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of  that  body. 
From  those  inanuscripts  was  extracted  niucli  of  the  material  of  a  discourse  on  "  The 
Early  Swedish  Colony  on  the  Delaware,"  read  by  the  writer  of  this  essay  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  same  Society  in  May,  18S1,*  and  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Del.nvare 
the  following  November;  and  from  them  has  also  been  derived  whatever  appears  in  print 
for  the  first  lime  in  the  preceding  narrative.' 
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'  Published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Del- 
aware. Wihiiinijton,  iHSi.  (Svo,  27  ])p.)  'I'lic 
paper  w:is  icad  before  that  Society  Dec.  10,  iS;.}, 
and  should  he  supplemented  and  corrected  in 
some  particulars  from  the  essays  afterward  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Odhiicr  and  Doctor  Sprinchorn. 
Conccrnin!;  Minuit,  see  also  a  pajjcr  l)v  Friedrich 
Kapp,  entitled  "Peter  Mintiewit  aus  Wcsel,"  in 
Von  Sybel's  llistorischf  Zeitschrifl,  xv.  225  ct 
teg  ,  and  the  preceding  chapter. 

'^  I'ases  55-78.  Stockholm,  1SS2.  The  au- 
thor, who  is  librarian  of  the  Uoyal  Library  at 
Stockholm,  gives  a  brief  list  of  books  referring 
to  New  Sweden,  embracing,  besides  others  spoken 


of  In  the  text,  SiTiishi  Familj-Jnurnaleit,  x'^-jo 
(reprinted  by  the  writer,  C  (>.  Starhiiek,  in  Ifis- 
t<>r:'U-ii  liildci\  Stockholm,  1S71),  and  Forr  Vi/i 
Nil,  1871. 

"  I'hiladelphia,  l.S,S2.  The  original  of  the 
second  (loeuinent  mentioned  is  m  the  Library  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  I'cnnsvlvaiiia. 

^  Most  of  these  arc  cited  by  Odhner  and 
Sprinchorn,  with  indication  of  the  places  where 
thcv  are  now  deposited. 

^  Referred  to  in  the  PiiinsyhHinia  Magazine 
of  I/istoiy,  vol.  V.  pp.  468-69. 

*  For  very  kind  aid  the  writer  is  especially 
indebted  to  Professor  C.  T.  Odhner,  of  I^uiid. 
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A^,  Van  oitit,  {//i/rrir,  cic,  jft^. 

Abcn.tkit.  150,  204,  37J  ;  niiMionk, 
»"".  115. 

AcAdi  •■  I  \%,  Mil  '4^  •  aiilhuriiteft. 
If);  MSS.  aUnit,  it*;  .  cunlruver- 
tial  liter  uure  on  itt  buuntU  154, 
■  S)  ;  liiflians  in,  1.^0,  i)>;  ctllttl 
Larcaili.1,  HS  ;  called  l^c.tdia,  •>!, 
Q},  203  ;  La  HtMiian'K  map  (i7o>>), 
151 ;  I.etcarlMu'o  rn.ip,  153;  map, 
(iWiO  ijS.  (16H4)  laS  ;  map  «*, 
381  :  mi-iftiiinii,  t^o,  in<> ;  name  fiisi 
u*e  I,  i|<)i  urigin  uiT,  149;  (K}^ula> 
li(iiii  143. 

Acadia.     .V  /  Nnva  Scutia. 

Ac.id>e.     .SV/  Acadia. 

Acapuico,  (6 

Accaiili.  Michel,  184,  M4. 

Achi  vin.iga*  1H7. 

Acht.*r  i  nl,  40H. 

Acrcliiis,  Ift'ael,  A>a  Svfr/^ty  494. 

AHmtiarnmap,  31,  35. 

Agnene,  tl. ,  map(i$j(>),  .^8,  40,  73,  81 ; 
<i5M)  «*;  (<S44)  SJi  90;  (1554) 
8»;  (i5''4)   90- 

A'^iij/.     .s>/  Muliawka. 

Agnn.i.  57- 

A.;uiil).init.i,  53. 

A'{rani(>nte*&  expediiiorii  5*  11. 

AifreAknu^,  i^4 

Ahmed  map  ( i5^'>),  78. 

Aillnn,  L.  V.  d',  lii»  voyage,  10^  4141 
4'  )• 

**  Aim  ible,"  iliip,  iVx 

Ait/ema,  L,  van,  434.  441 

Alb.inel,  3;o;  ;uituti..  371. 

Albany,  317,  408  ;  MuiiSell'ft  books  on, 
4(1. 

Alen.unbe,  A/or/es  tV/tii/rei,  306, 

Alexander  VI  ,  Hull  of.  5^) 

Alexander,  ^ir  Willijin,  charier  of, 
141 ;  Aoiirces  '55 1  KHcou^age- 
mtnt  to  Coht'ies,  *»2,  155,  3;.H; 
Aiiifi^  0/  \fw  Engl'tnU,  155;  his 
cnihaL;e,  155;  ponrail,  156, 

Alc/ay  l'*Uiid,4j,  7;,  7.1. 

Al>:niniuins.  57,  i(\i ;  missions,  367, 
10 ),  iicj;  ctumtry  of,  3<>>*. 

ADaid,  Atias,  375  ;  Atlm  minor,  37^). 

AlUf'm-'C ',  Ji'an,  s^  ;  .icionnt  ot,  5<>; 
hiH  Cosmografihiey  («»;  anilionucs 
on,  i>8;  Les  voyagts  muiHtureujc, 
68,  72;  death,  6»;  cartographical 
sketches,  74. 

Alleghany  rant;e,  iv,  xi,  xxvi, 

AI>.;re,d',  333. 

Allcrton.  Isaac,  456. 

AUone/,  i'latide,  174.  334,  33^.  330, 
2S6,  2HS;  I'oyaf^fi^  311:  at  Green 
Bav,  307;  ai  Lake  Superior,  311  ; 
autof;.,  311-  Joori'al,  311.  3>S  ; 
accounts  by  Shea  and  Maigiy,  315. 


Attenii,  404. 
AUiniet  Uland,  i>4> 
Mvrre/,  Jiihn,  fx^. 
Ained.l  (irer),   |^4' 
America,    Norih,    maps   of    northeant 

c<hiKl,  Hi  ;  niapii  h(  west  cuaitl,  \%. 
AmtruaH  AHtt^fmtriitH,  i<ii. 
A  mtrutiH  L'ath.Ui   Quttrt,  rly^  223. 
Am*r,t.an  Ckun^h  Ktvirxv,  iS. 
Amtiricanitles,  Cun^r^»dtt»,  15,  i3. 
AmisitKuyan,  Kurt,  338. 
Amouri.  33$- 
Amund<»4iii,   Halts,  465,  466,  471,  473; 

anh^  .  4'i5 
Anacii-lans,  16$ 
Anckerhemi,   'i  hijssen,    A^^ ;    autog., 

47»- 

Andastrs,  3(»^i.  Stt  Uelawares,  Su-*- 
michanuali^. 

Anaia*,  L.,  lirouagt  it  CAitm/ZatH, 
13"- 

Andratla,  Cfaros  varotus,  306. 

AiidradcV  Chrunuit,  33. 

An<lr^,  174. 

Aiidri)-«.  S  r  Kdmiind,  195. 349< 

Am/ros  Tr,uts,  364. 

An^oA  lamily,  4. 

Anguiileme,  Lake  of,  53,  84, 88,  93,  98, 
3/8.  3«V 

An'^ue  le,  Anthony,  48,  184. 

Ani.in,  Mraii>«  of,  <t\,  t/i. 

A  HHaits  tit  ^hi/.'sojthif  ckrituHtu^  57. 

Anna/fs  tUs  voyages,  04 

Ainia^Htlis  lta^in,  13H. 

AHtUte  Littera  Socittatis  yftu,H)2, 
yo. 

A  HHuatrftir  /* /Nst'tkt  Canaiiien,  361. 

Aiithouy.  I'eier,  3O5. 

Aniico»li,  5"».  77.  i'7,  *5J'  '^f*  As- 
cension, Assumption. 

Ant  lia,  41- 

Anii-kei  t  troubles,  431. 

Apes  rtaicii  of.  303. 

Ai  i.in.  IMiilip,  Rr.ighbus^  loi. 

ApianiiH   map  (istu).  ,Si. 

Appalachian  sv-tcm,  iv,  353. 

Appclboom,  H..  4S4. 

Appleinn,  W    S  ,  i'm. 

Arcangeli  on  Verr.izano,  17. 

'•  Arcliangel."  ship,  i  lu. 

Archer,  Andrew,  History  0/  CanadtXy 

Archives  cur feusrs,  150 

Ar  hivto  Stort  o  /(n/iiino,  17,  18. 

Arctic  regions,  cold  ol,  iii. 

Arenas,  C'abo,  X3,  101,  413.  See  Cod, 
(."ipe. 

Arfwedsnn.  C.  D.,  Xorn  Si'ecm,  405 

Arpal,  Samuel,  300,  400  ,  at  Manhat- 
tan, 477.  413  :  at  Mount  iJeseri, 
141  :  in  Acidia.  151 

ArgensoD,  Governor,  i^8 ;  autog-,  s68. 


Arkansas,  Indians,  19^1  river,  17B. 

Arnnnuis,  423 

ArniovchiqviiiH,  i^t. 

Arm>>irnng,  Kdward,  on  thesite  of  Fort 
Nan^au,  4S7t  4>/7  ;  oil  the  Cuurt  at 
Upland.  4*A 

Arnould.  Antoine,  31)1. 

Aryan  emitiratiuns,  xi. 

A^censiun  Uland,  31,  72,  75,  76.  See 
Anticusli. 

Asher,  G  M.,  Essay  on  Dutch  BooJIet, 
etc.,  41'',  4't^' ;  Hibiios'ritfihy  of  AVw 
Netherland.  43<j  ;  BtMiogra^hy  ''J 
/fiihiyst  442. 

Asia  connected  with  America,  3^*  40, 
43.  60,  73,  7<> ;  passaKc  lo,  381  ;  the 
parent  of  civilixatiun,  i.  See  Ca- 
thay. 

"  Asia,'*  ship.  41 1. 

A.Hseline,  Uavid,  La  ville  de  Dieppe^ 

As!4en)ani,  Abb^,  78. 

A^sendasi.  283. 

As^enipiiils,  Lake,  349,  353. 

AsHikinach,  Krancis,  uii  the  Odahwah 
I^Kends.  168. 

Assinebctines,  169,  171,  183.  See 
AftsenipoilH. 

Assumption  Inland,  $1,  7'^>»  85,  94,  98, 
icx)      See  Aniicosti. 

Astrolabe  lost  by  Lhamplain,  124. 

Aichupta,  45 

.  ^  tliis  A  meriquain,  1 53. 

AtliisCoHtrtutitSy  375, 

Aliases,  neneral,  369. 

Attik.imennes  27  (:   mission,  367. 

Atwater,  Caleb  History  of  Ohio,  198. 

Aubert,  i'l^re,  2«.>. 

Auberi,  Thomat,,  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast.  4,  s,  f>4 

Auinay,  Sienr  d  ,  143;  autng.,  143; 
visiiH  Boylon,  145, .  authorities,  153, 

Australian  Company,  443.     See  South 

Company. 
Auienil,  33 S- 
Autograph  hunters,  411, 
Avezac,  d'.     See  Davezac. 

Avoine,  Folic,  1S7 
Ayllon.     See  Aillon, 

Baoai.aos,  36,  37,  3S,  39,  40,  (Rac- 
calearum  regio)  42,  41,  (Haccalear) 
45.  5^''i.  67.  74,  Si,  S2,  S4,  (llacal- 
liau)   85,    (Haqualhaos)  K/>,   87.   S8, 


(Bacn  .111-^ 
9J.  04.  n 
ai  tos) 
named. 

^,    gi,   (Uacalhao)  g2, 

.9,  100,  loi,  143,  (Bac- 

177.    378.    4'4;     wliy 

Tl?cchus  ! 
Itnche.  l-.i.i 
Uacqueviiie. 

53- 
'^3J• 
i>tt  fotherie. 
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B.idajos,  Congress  of,  lo. 

liah.tnin,  45.  .V7* 

llailloquet,  a;.-  ;  aiiloK.,  270. 

liaird.  L".  W..  llistofv  of  Kye^  441. 

Haldclii.  Stona  tit-'  ini/iont\  S2. 

H.ililwiii,  C  L'.,  (Ill  tliL-  enrlv  maps  of 
tlu-  West.  2(.i  ;  j:af/y  '  Afa/>s  of 
Ohio.  zi.\  ;  Iroquois  in  Ohio,  2.^8, 
ji^i;  (III  liwlian  migrations,  2>iS. 

IJantTitU,  t'lcoriic,  j.15,  2ic) ;  nn  \'erra- 
z.inn,  iS  ;  nn  New  Sweden,  496; 
on  (.'.11  tier,  (>5. 

IJaiiks,  riinin.is  C,  Gi.vt*  0/  Earl  of 
Stitiiui;;,    155;    Baronia    Angiiu, 

'35- 
Harcia,ll.  do,  E Hs.iyo chrotio/ogico^  17. 
Hardsell,  Ivan,  4i<'i. 
n.iribaiid,  1^7. 
Barker,   J.    N'.,    St'ttU-iitrufs    on    the 

/h-/.i7v.tri\  4<)'>. 
I'ailiiw,   S.   1,.    .\[.,  Iii.s    collection   of 

(.'anadi.in  maps,  201. 
Barnard,  O.  I>. ,  4.15. 
Barnes,  William,  A/lumy^  435. 
Barrois,  3^*'. 
I'.aMpie  fisheries.  So. 
B.nu  he,  Marchicmess  dc,  273. 
I*  unlet,  Li'^eu  xan  Blaeu,   437. 
iiauiloiti.  an  Acadian  priest,  161, 
Bangis,  Chevalier  dc,  3VJ> 
Ban.i;y.  Chevalier  de,  1.%.  iSS. 
Bavard,  Xicnla-^,  411. 
Bavlies,  K.,  History  fthe  Old  Colony, 

'i(x>. 

Haiire  Kivtr,  17S,  2(>.>,  j^i;. 

Beach,  Indian  Misifllany,  297. 

lieaujeu,  2,14;  antog.,  234;  his  char- 
acter. 241. 

Beaulien,  270. 

lieanniont,  i3(^. 

jieanpre.  Viscount  of,  57. 

Beaurain,  J.  dc,  375. 

B>eanvait:,  Sieur  de,  1S8. 

Beaver      .SV**  Fur-trade. 

Beaver  'ndiaiis.  26S. 

Bedaid,  M.  1".  B.,  361. 

Beekman,  J-  W.,  418. 

Be^in,  Lnuis,  354. 

Beson,  34.>. 

Heier,  Johan,  449,  453  ;  autog.,  449. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  jVr:o  Hampshire^^ 
15.). 

Bclleisle,  85,  92,  94,  93,  97,  98,  99,  100, 
3S3. 

Belle  Isle,  Straits  of  (Bella  Ilha),  37, 
47t  4H.  72.  n- 

Belle;'  ntaine,  238. 

Belief  orest,  31  ;  Ifisfoire  Ufiiver' 
selle,  17  ;  Costnographie^  17,  414. 

Bellemare,  K.,  3'>i- 

Bellcrn,  map,  iS. 

Belli   .  262  ;  his  map,  64. 

Belli,  t  or,  Stephen,  61. 

Bello.nont,  Karl  of,  356. 

Be' nonl,  Abbd,  missionary,  275;  au- 

tt>K-.2  75- 
Belnicnt,   I/is/oi're  dn   Canada^    294, 

Bell  of  land  surrounding  the  fi''ibe,  40, 

41- 

Bengt'^nii.  A.,  4S4. 

Beii-on.  l'",^tu'it,  421. 

Benttm.  llt-rkimcr  County,  421. 

Benzoni,  255. 

Berchei.  Portolani,  X4. 

Beri;eron,  /  'oyaf;i's  en  Asie,  etc.,  63. 

Bergstriini,  R.,  Nya  Sverige,  502. 

Berkshire  Hills,  xxv. 

Bermuda,    4*"',    7S,  S3.  89,    93,  95,  96, 

(Belmuda)  <)7.  (j>*,  9.),  373,  377. 
Bernard,    Recueil   de    voyages^    355, 

250. 
Bernard's  Gtofroy  Tory^  31. 
Betnou.  2-'3,  2^0. 
Berrv,  Wiliiani.  his  map,  390, 
Bersiamiies'   Missions,  267. 
•'eslelli   e    Torlani,    Tavole   modcrnCy 

Berlheloi,  Amable,  Dissertation,  etc., 

'»■ 
Berihier,  347. 
Berthot,  Colin,  1S7. 
Bcrtiub,  Tab%darum^  etc,  102. 


Bettencoiirt,  C.  A.   de,  Descohrhnnt' 

tos  dos  /'ortugui'zes,  37. 
BeverMede,  1-    rt,  402.  4S4. 
Beyard,  Nicholas,  journal,  3^>t;. 
Bianl.  Bierre,  2''|,  M>i);  his  Kela*ion, 

151,  2.)2,  295t  ■^*^' 

P.ihaud,    M.,    I/istoire    dn    Canadi, 
3'»7,  3(>S  ;  Bibliothl'gue  Cattadientu', 

y>7. 
liibliothique  C  anadirnne,  t^^^j. 
Bii;  Mnulli  (Indianl,  34*'.  34"- 
Bi);clow,  John,  411,  412. 
Bijj;i>t,  Jacqiic'',  27.i,  310;  letters,  315; 

Relation,  315  ;  autoj;.,  315. 
Biiiot.  Vincent,  273. 
Biguydiue.     See  Castine. 
Bikker,  ( 1.,  472. 
Biniu-teau.  2SX. 
/iioi:r,t/>hir  drs  Mttlonins,  65. 
Biorch,   r    K.,  Dissertatio,  493. 
Bird  Kucks,  4S.  77. 
I'.ir.ls  !^!,^1Klof,  47. 
I'i/ard,  t,  \\,  i,(". 

Black  .Miunitaiiis,  iv,  xxv,  xxviii. 
Black  Kiver.  i'^-),  1S4. 
Blaeii.  \\  .  J.,  375,  370,  37S;  Atlas  ni'i- 
7'"''.  3751    Atlas,  37!;;    later   map-^, 
.3'^5»  .<*><'•    n)i>p^  ofif/'2  and    16S5, 
3<ji  ;  atlases,  4^7. 
Blanchard,  Rutus.  I  )iscoz'ery  and  Con- 
guests  0/  the  Xorthwesty  200. 
Blanck,  J.,  ^<>\ 
Blanco   Cape,  .'/•. 
Bl'  jk  Island,  seen   by  Verra/ano,  7; 

attacked  by  the  French,  352. 
Blome,  Richard    'slesand  Territories^ 

3S5,  430:  Present  Slate,  430. 
r    immaert,    Samuel,    445,    446,   499. 

autoR..  445. 
Blondel,  Jehan,  64. 
Blue  Ridce,  xxv,  xxvi. 
Bhindeville,  Exercises,  97. 
Bobi.',  2C2. 

Bocage,  Barbie  du,  86. 
Bocklioni,  J.,  471. 
Boeotics  (Indians  of  Newtbundland), 

48. 
Bogardt,  Jost  van,  453. 
Bogardus,  Fvirhard,  441  J  autog.,  44i- 
I.oije,  C,  455.  4<>o 
Boimare,  Tej-te  explicatif,  225. 
Bois  Brule,  182. 
Boisgiiillot,  .8S,  195. 
Boi^seau,  1S5,  336,385. 
liollero  maj)  (1554^  •'^«)- 
Bolton,    U'e'it     Chester    County,    421, 

441. 
Bona  Madre,  Kio  de,  83. 
Bonavista,  Cape,  4/. 
Bonde,  A.  S.,  450. 
B'>nde,  Christtr.  471  :  autog.,  471. 
Bone  Island.     See  .St.  Croix  Island. 
•'  Bonne-Aveiuure,"  ship,  64. 
Buinietty,  57. 
Bo'irepos,  Description  de  la  Louis" 

ia»e,  255, 
BtKith,  M'.L.,  JVe7V  Vork,  440. 
B  .iben,  Jacob,  447. 
Bordone,  45;   Isolario^  77;   his  map, 

414. 
Borsenblatt,  439. 

Boston,   Fraiu|uelin's  nup,  162  :   har- 
bor, no;   her  merchants  plundered, 
35^;    her  merchants  on  the   l>ela- 
uare,  4s'',  4''>o.  407  ;  proposed  attack 
on  by  the  French,  Ku,  351. 
Boston  AthciKvum.  248. 
Boston  Bublic  I  .ibrarv,  24S. 
Bo.sworth.  Newton,  /lochelaga,  304. 
Bolero,   Ciuvanni,    102  ;     Kelaciones, 

37S;  his  map,  37S. 
Bouche.',  Piene,  171,271,336;  Ma'urs 
el    productions     de     la    Nouvelle 
France  29.^. 
Boucher  de   la    Brui;re,  Le   Canada, 

36S. 
Boudan.  3'jo. 
Bonlaiii;er,  Fere  le,  288. 
Boulay,  i  v).  i44- 
Bonile,  Xicol.is,  ir.4. 
Bourhourg.     See  Urasscnr  de   Bour- 
bon rg. 
Bourdon,  Jean,  385. 


Bourgeois,  Margaret, 294,  309;  autog., 

30^ ;  lives  of,  309. 
Bourne,  History  of  Wells,  160. 
I'  lulernue,  3^)6. 
Bovven,  Francis,  Life  of  P hips,  if^o, 

3'M. 
liowen,  N.  \\„  Isle  of  Orleans,  308. 
Boytl,  John,  Canadian  History^  368. 
Bo/nian,  J.  F.,  Iliitoty  of  Maryland ^ 

4v'_). 
Bradtord,  Ciovcrnor  of  Plvmoutlt,  400- 
Bradstreet,  Simon,  159,  lOu,  3*15 
Bralie,  P.,  453,  45S;"aulog.,  45S. 
Bras  CoujM'.     See  Tonty. 
Bras.;eur  de    Bourboing,    11  istoire  dit 

Cauiida,  2  |6,  ^Oo,  U>7' 
Bravo,  Kio,  231. 
Br.izil,  11,40;  (Brcsilia'^42,  43  ;  visited 

bv   I  Iievet,  12. 
Brebeut,  Jean  de,  120,  i^vi- 2*''5.  2'i6, 

275,  277,  27S,  505:  arrives,  301  ;  in 

the  Huron '"(Kintry,  301  ;  account  of, 

307  ;    silver  bust  of,   307 ;    1  Te   by 

Slartin,  2.14,  107. 
Breda,  treaty  tif,  146,  40S. 
Breedeu  R.iedt,  419,  425,  490 
Bresil  Island,  96. 
Bressani,  Perc,  277;  Breve  Relatione^ 

294»   3"5;    captured,   305;    aut-g., 

.305- 
Ureioii,  Cape,  37,  38,  82,83,85,   86, 

S7,  88,  89,  tK>,  92.  94,  1)6,  98,  (^9,  100, 

101    202.     See  Cape  Breton. 
Breton  fishermen  on  the  coast,  3,  16, 

63. 
Brevoort,  F  C.  74,  93,  416,  417  ;   Ver» 

razano  the  Xavi^ator,  iS,  2c. 
Brice,  W.  A.,  Fort  'il'ayne,  198. 
HrJKgs,  Master,  his  map,  378,  383. 
Brlon  Island,  49,  77. 
Brinion.I).  Ci.,  on  the  Shawnees.  298; 

Myfhs  of  the  Xew  World,  2c)9. 
Brockl.  'US  buys  Muller's   Collection, 

43')' 
Brodhead,  J.  R.,409,  424  ;  his  ».harac- 

ter  -■■.  an  historian,  432  :  History  of 

Xetv  \  ork,  432  ;  mal;es  copies  from 

French  Arciuves,  3f^>6. 
Bronze  implements,  viii. 
Brooklyn,  histories  of,  441. 
Broiighum,  Concent  of  Scripture,  102, 
Brown,    Henry,  History  of  Illinois* 

i.>8. 
Brown,  General  J.  M.,on  the  voyages 

on  the  coast  of  Maine,  107. 
Brucker,^J.,  Marquette,  222,  246. 
I    BrulL^  Ktienne,    165;    in   New  Vorl^ 
132. 
Brunson,  Alfred,  310. 
Bruyas,  2S3,  285. 
Buaclie,  Philip,  375. 
Buade,  Fouls  dc.     ..V^^  Frontenac. 
Buade,  Fake,  230,  249. 
Buade,   Kiver,  209,  235.     See  Missia* 

sippi. 
Buena  Madre,  River,  46. 
Bnena  Vista  {  Newloundland),  83. 
But^alo  {animal),  xv,  202. 
Building-stones,  x. 
Bulletin  de  la  SociH^  de  G^ographie 

de  I'aris,  245. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci^tS  G^ographigue 

if  A  uvers,  375. 
Butel-Duriionl,  155. 
Butcux,  209,    271,   274,  275,  305,307; 

autog.,  271  ;  tlcath,  308. 
Butler,  J.  I).,  24? 
Butterfield,  C.    w.,  on  Xicolet,  196, 

3U4. 

CaoO  DK  CoNCRl'THlN,  35,  36. 

Cabot,  John,  i,  74,  412. 

Cabot,    Sebastian,  1;    his  map  (1544)1 

76,  77,  82  ;  section  of,  84. 
Caen,  William  and  Kniery  de,  67. 
Cahokias,  288. 
California,   97,98;    Gulf  of,  97,   178, 

\j'),  202. 
Calheres,  Chevalier  dc,  160,  195. 
Catnbrai,  Treaty  ol,  47. 
Campanius,  (Holm)  Johan,  453,464; 

Xya  Swerige,  3'<5,  4()i,  492  ;  map 

in  (.1702),  3941485.  499- 
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h'/f/ifis,  30S. 
0/  Mitryiattd^ 


l^Vi.  2^'S.    J''f', 

irrivus,  301  ;  in 
{)!  ;  account  of, 
,   307:    Mil   by 


trvt'  Reiiitioue^ 
,   305;    •"»">  B-» 

8r,  83.  «5.    ^^ 

t)6,  r^8,  </j,   I'K), 
liruton. 
he  coast,  3,  16, 


Sliawnces.  jgS ; 
//  'or/if,  2()9. 
er's   Collection, 

424  ;  his  charac- 
432  ;  History  of 
ilies  copies  from 
r,6. 
iii. 


^ry  0/  Iliino 
on  the  voyages 


Froiitenac. 
See  Missis- 


de  Ghigriiphie 
Ghgraphique 


lian,  45,v  464; 
^(,1,  492  ;  map 
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Campbell,  J.  V.,  Political  Hi itory  of 
Michigan,  iyi>.  1 

Canada.  51,  S5,  Sij,  03.1)5.  of>.  07.  9^,  ■ 
t;y,  n.x>,  101,  373  ;  Aitlnves  of,  3(/) ; 
bibliography    of,    3^7 :    documents  I 
concerning,  at  Quebec,  't2  ;  in  tlie   I 
English  Record  Otlice,  306  ;  extent  ; 
of   early    colonists,    xix ;      general 
histories  of,  307;  maps  of,  17.',  377  ; 
medals  of,    3*^)1  ;   name  of,  (>7,  78  i 
river  of,  7O,  S7,  103. 

Canadian  Antiquarian,  149. 

Canadian  fournai^  72,  I'lS,  201. 

Canadian  Parliament,  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of,  366. 

Canadian,  picture  of  a,  2tj7. 

Canadians,  comparative  physique  of, 
xvi  ;  purity  of  blood  among,  xviii ; 
costume  of  early  soldiers,  3(»5. 

Canandaigua,  Lake,  125. 

CannifF,  \Villiam,  Vppt'r  Canada,  3O8. 

Cantino  on  tite  Corlercals,  13. 

Cape  hreton,  41,  5S,  hi,  '»,,  7^,  74,  78, 
373.  377.  3«3.  384..  3^3;  mapped  by 
Allefonsce,  77;  missions,  301,  See 
Hreton,  Cape. 

Cape.     SW  names  of  capes. 

CapiuL*,  253. 

Capuchins  ni  Maine,  273,  300. 

Caragouha,  264. 

Carayon,  Auguste,  Bibliographie  de 
la  Compagnie  de.  J^sus^  H)S  \  autog., 
2t)5 ;  liiinnissement  des  yesnites, 
21)4  ;  Chautnonot,  31O  ;  Premiere 
AUssion,  151,  292,  300. 

Carillon,  Fort,  119. 

Cari(pn,  33". 

Carlcill,  Captain  J.,  bis  Discourse,  57. 

Carleton,  Str  Dudley,  400. 

Carli,  Fernando,  17 

Carlson,  F.  F.,  Sveriges  Historian 
4.,S. 

Carpunt  Harbor,  47,  57 

Carre,  E.,  in  Boston,  316. 

Carta  NLirina  ( 154S),  40,  43. 

Cartas  de  Indias^  38. 

Carter- Brown  Library,  24S,  ^•.>i), 

"Cartier,  Jacques,"  by  B.  F.  De  Costa, 
47;  his  harbor,  94;  his  bay,  9S ; 
autog.,  48;  first  voyage,  03;  Dis- 
cours,  ^3  ;  Relation  ori/^inale,  O3  ; 
second  voyaj;e,  so ;  his  vessels, 
remains  of,  55;  tnird  voyage,  56; 
ancestry,  iiz  ;  marriage,  62 ;  por- 
traits, 4S,  ')3  ;  his  manor-house,  63  ; 
account  of  second  voyage,  h4  ;  Kof- 
fet  text,  t>4  ;  liis  route,  64  ;  names  of 
his  companions,  64  ;  Brief  RhiU 
64  ;  epitome  of  liis  movements,  04  ; 
death,  oCi;  his  maps,  73;  his  dis- 
coveries lirst  appeared  in  a  printed 
niap  (Cabot's,  1544),  77;  traces  of, 
in  maps,  81 ;  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
1(14. 

Cartography.     See  maps. 

Carver,  the  traveller,  263. 

Caton,  J.  D.,  on  the  Illinois,  198. 

Casgrain,  Abbi^,  130,  19'!,  30^1;  on 
Parkman,  158;  H!>tel  Dieu,  314, 
3J9  ;  Uiurres,  359  ;  /'( .nbeau  de 
Champlain^  130;  Une  paroiise 
Canadienne,  3()0. 

Casimir,  Fort,  404,  467,  468,  470,  472, 
,  473.  47S. 

Lass,  General  Lewis,  198,  242,  366. 

Cassell,  United  States,  i%A,. 

Castell,  William,  Short  Discovery  of 
A  meriiii,  427. 

Castine,  D'Aulnayat,  143.  See  Penta- 
gitet. 

Caiar.iqui,  River,  324. 

Cathay,  41 ;  Sea  of,  72.     See  Asia. 

Catht^rine  de  St.  Augustin,  312;  life 
by  Kagueneau,  312. 

Cathilic  Telegraph.  222. 

Cath.lic  World ^2 12. 

Catskill  Mountains,  xxv. 

Caughnaw.iga,  284. 

Cavelier,  Jean,  Juurnal,  236;  autog., 
234;  Report,  241. 

Cayet,  131  ;  Chronologie,  150. 

Cayuga  Creek,  1S2,  223;  the  "Grif- 
fin "  built  at,  183  ;  mission,  283,  308. 
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Cellarius,  Speculum,  101. 

Century  Magazine,  44. 

Cespedes,  1  'slario  general,  24  ;  Naz'i- 
gacton,  37S. 

Chabanel,  277,  278,305;  autog.,  277  ; 
murdered,  307. 

Chabot,  Adnnral,  22,  47,  50- 

Chaleur  Bay,  49,  87,  92,  94,  98,  100. 

Chalmers,  George,  160. 

Chainaho,  41. 

Chambly,  De,  147. 

Chamcook  Hill,  137. 

Champdort',  139. 

Champigny,  i'xj,  346,  35^* ;  autog..  346. 

Champlain,  3<)7  ;  account  by  K.  V . 
Slaiter,  nt3  ;  explores  the  Nl-w 
England  coast,  107,  loS ;  nn  the 
Nova  .Scotia  coa.st,  112:  his  sur- 
veys, 1 13 ;  his  descriptions,  113; 
made  lieutenant-governor,  113;  re- 
turn* to  Canada,  113;  portrait.  119, 
134  ;  autog.,  I  Vi  ;  returns  to  France. 
121,  122;  in  France  (if'i4),  124; 
among  the  Hurons,  12^;  again 
returns  to  France,  126;  carried  to 
England  (1*129),  129;  returned  to 
Quebec,  123,  129;  death,  130,  lO;, 
301;  authorities,  130;  \\'\'A  lies  S,iu- 
vages  U^>o3)i  '3o ;  I^t's  I'oyages 
(if>i3),  131  ;  his  maps,  131  ;  (Jitat- 
riestne  f'oyage,  131;  I'ouigt's  et 
descoux'ertures  (1619),  H2  ;  Les 
I'oyages  (i<'>32).  132  '•  Treatise  on 
Navigation,  133;  reprints,  133; 
Brief  Discours,  133;  English  trans- 
lations, 134;  his  burial-place,  130; 
at  Port   Royal,  138  ;    his  maps,  37S, 

'H'U2)     3S0,    3S1,    (16131     3S2,    (I*)32) 

3S6,  3S7  ;  arrives,  301  ;  domestic  life, 
301  ;  marries,   164. 

Champlain,  Lake,  map  ot',  31JI  ;  history 
of,  120. 

Charlefort,  101. 

Charles  X.  (Sweden),  476  :  autog.,  476. 

Charles,  Fnrt,  227. 

Chavlesbourg  Royal,  57. 

Charlevoix.  P.  F.-X.  de,  account  of, 
154  ;  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France^  154,  2'>2,  35S,  3(17;  Shea's 
translation,  35S;  not  partial  to 
Montreal,  303. 

Chastes,  Amyar  de,  103,  105. 

Chateaux,  Bay  of,  89. 

Chatham  Harbor.  112. 

Chats,  293. 

Chaudieri.  River  missions,  273. 

Chaulmer,  Charles,  Le  No%tveau 
Monde,    29'*,    42(>. 

Chaunionot.  Joseph,  280,  281,  307, 
31ft;  autog,,  31ft;  life  of,  316;  his 
autobiog-,  2^ii. 

Chauveau  on  Garneau,  359. 

Chauvigny,  Magdalen  de.  See  Pel- 
trie. 

Chaves,  Alonzo  de,  81,  *>o;  his  map, 
30- 

Chaves,  Hicronymus,  81. 

Chemoimegon  Bay,  175. 

Cheney,  Nlrs.,  Rival  Chiefs,  154. 

Cherokees,  29s. 

Chesape.ike  Bay,  217. 

C'hesepick,  377. 

Chesnay,  Aubert  de  la,  336, 

Chevalier  edits  Sagard,  29<j. 

Cheyennes,  211. 

Chic.igo,  258;  Fort,  231:  Historical 
Societv,  198:  was  Marquette  at? 
209  ;  River,  224. 

Chick.isaw  Bluffs,  225. 

Chicontimi,  269,  271. 

Chilag.i,  94,  95,  99,  too,  378. 

Chinagua,  40. 

Chippewas,  175.  2^8,  286. 

Choisy,  Abbe  de,  i4>. 

Chomedey,  303.     See  Maisonneuve. 

Choiiacoet.  152. 

Chouart,  Medard,  1S9.  See  Gro- 
seilliers. 

Chouegouen,   293- 

Christma,  Queen  (Sweden),  448  ;  au- 
tog., 448;  her  portrait,  5ix»,  501; 
abdicates,  47O. 

Christina,  Furt,  404, 462 ;  siege  of,  4S0. 


Chrislinahamn,  474. 

Christopher  (bay),  46. 

Chronologie  de  I'liistoire  de  la  paix. 

Church,  Colonel  Benjamin,  160 ;  his 
Expedition  to  the  East,  itx) 

Cibola,  97. 

Cig.iteo,  45.  • 

Cipangu,  41.     See  Japan. 

Circourt.  Comte,  nn  Parkman,  158. 

Clark,  John  S.,  125;  on  the  Iroquois 
missions,  2i>3. 

Clark,  J.  V.  H  ,  Onondaga,  126,  309, 
421. 

Clarke,  Peter,  2'>8. 

Clarke,  R.  H.,  222,  241. 

Clarke,  Robert,  A/nericana.  19S. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  Geographical  De- 
scription, 430- 

t'larke,  Itr.  William,  153. 

Claudia  Island,  377,  37S. 

day,  J.  C.,  Annals,  4i)'>. 

Ck'inent,  Bil'liothi'gue  curieuse,  437. 

Clenieiu.  Histoire  de  Colbert,  3f^>0, 

Cleveland.  R.  H.,  410. 

Climate  of  North  America,  ii,  vi,  xii. 

Cluvier,  PhilijH>,  426. 

Conl-mines,  viii. 

Cual-oil,  ix. 

Cocheco,  159. 

Cock,  P.,  500. 

Cock,  P.  L.,  452. 

Cod,  Cape,  iie),  70,  71  ;  on  the  old  maps, 
413. 

Codfish  called  baccalaos,  3, 

Cogswell,  J.  G.,  17. 

Colbert,  172 ;  and  Frontenac,  321  : 
Letlres,  etc.,  j,U(i\  autog.,  3f)(> ;  life 
of,  by  Cldmcnt,  366. 

Colbert  River,  206,  237,  245.  See 
Mississippi. 

Colbertie,  212,  214. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  Fii'e  Indian  Na- 
tions, ny),  359,  421;  autog.,  2*/; ; 
portrait,  299. 

Coleccion  de  documentos  ineditos,  30. 

Coleccion  de  los  viages,  3<3. 

Collieres,  347. 

Collin,  Rev.  N.,  4SS,  494,  49^). 

Colom,  Arnold,  37(1;  Zee-Atlas^  3761 
Ora  Maritinia,  376. 

Colom,  J.  A.,  379;  Pascaart,  376. 

Colon,  Donck,  419. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  his  map,  34. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  his  map,  37. 

Colve,  Anthony,  40S;  autog.,  409. 

Combes,  299. 

Comets,  3  lo. 

Comokee,  377* 

Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates, 
127.  134. 

Conde,  Prince  de,  123. 

Congress.  Library  of,  248,  299. 

Conil)as,  Lake,  97,  99,  101. 

Connecticut  River,  217;  Dutch  and 
English  on  the,  405. 

Continents,  shape  of,  ii. 

Copper,  173;  at  Lake  Superior,  202; 
mines,  111,  1O4,  1(15,  171,  175,  178, 
198,  215,  219.  221,  2S7,  313,  314; 
ne.ar  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  105;  used 
by  natives,  viii  ;  in  Connecticut, 
xxix. 

Copno,  Piero,  his  map,  45. 

Coraeiro,  i-,uci.Tno.  on  the  Early  Port- 
uguese Discoveries  in  America,  \%. 

Cordilleras,  iv,  v,  xi. 

Corlaer,  342. 

Cnronelli  and  Tillemon,  maps,  229,  232. 

Correspondant,  Le,  357. 

Corssen,  Arendt,  464. 

Corlereal,  voyages  of,  i ;  authorities 
on,  12  ;  maps  of,  13,  15;  confusion 
of  .iccounts,  i3t  '4- 

Cortertalis,  35,  36,  39,  42,  74,  81,  82,84, 
8f»,  94. '>5. '>7.  "oo,  101,371,378. 

Cortes,  his  treasure-ships,  5. 
Costerus,  425. 
Coudra>,  Andr6.  354. 
CourcelUs  or  Courceile,  Seigneur  de, 
172,360;  auto'g.,  177,  ^311;  returns 
to  France,  17?  ;  expedition  against 
tlie  Mohawks,' 283,  311. 
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Courcurs  de  bois,  .i.^o,  345. 

CourteniaiiLhe,  .i^'s;  autug.,  365. 

C'misin,  Jean,  31. 

Couture,  238- 

Covens  and   Mortier,  375,  385;    map 

of,     l^Y^- 

t'owaii.  F.  \V.,  425. 

l.V»xt-',  Daniel,  Carolami.,  2O2. 

t'ramoisy  I'ress,  31J. 

(."ratnoisy  Scries,  2ij(i,  315. 

Crasso,  Lorenzt.),  Elo^ii^  371,  372. 

L'rcu^.  2f>8,  J70. 

Crcmer,  371. 

(.'rt'pieul,  Ptre  de,  ^71. 

Crespcl,  Pire,  2ijj  ;    \'oyor\  202. 

C'reiixiu.t.  Historia   Canadensis,    134, 

170,  3i>4,  Zip;  liis  map,  2(/',  305,  3Si> 
Crevecceur,    Fort.    184,  200,  234,  225, 

227,  231,  232,  240.  253,  25S,  2(>I,  2S». 
Cn(;non,  Pierre,  i(>,  (■>},. 
Criminals  sent  to  America,  51. 
Croatoan,  45. 

Cronhdim,  A.,  Sveriji^es  I/istoriu^  ^^•.u 
Crtnvn,  William,  145. 
Cuba.  41,  46  :  (iomez  at,  1 1. 
Cunat,  St.  Mitlii^  62,  65. 
■Curasao,  405. 
Cusick,  David,  298, 

Daui-on,  Ci.auhb,  174.  380,  286,  338  ; 
autog,  2S0,  313;  letter,  313;  ReUf 
riotts,  313,  314,  315;  at  Green  Bay, 

I'acotahs,  iqi),  287. 
D'  Adda,  Girolanio,  36, 
Dagyncourt,  Guillaume,  64. 
Dahlbo,  A.,  450,  500. 
D'Aiguillon,  l>uchesse,  272,  302. 
D'Aiileboust,  Governor,  282;    autog., 

2S2. 
1  lainville,   D.,    I/istoirc   du  Canada, 

3('7-  . 
I'ale,  Sir  Thomas  143;  at  Mauhattan, 

427- 
Dalmas,  271;  autog.,  271. 
Daly,  C.  P.,  on  Verra/ano,  iS. 
Danckers,  Jasper,  421^ ;  jfournai^  420  ; 

map  of  New  Netherland,  438. 
Daniel,  Pere  Antoine,  275,  277  ;  killed, 

305. 
D'Anville,  J.  K.,  375. 
Dapper's  Collection,  42;. 
D'Aulnay.     Sec  Aulnay. 
Daumont,  S.  F.,  174. 
Dauphin  map  (1546  ,  83.     See  Henri 

Dauplim^,  Nicolas  du,  378. 

"  I)auphiiie,''  ship,  (>. 

D'Avezac,  367  :  A  this  hydrograph- 
igui'  de  1511,  38  ;  on  Cariier,  O4. 

r)avidson  and  Struv^,  History  0/  Illi- 
nois, n)8. 

Da  Vinci's  map,  36. 

Davion,  28S. 

Davis,  A.  McF-,  211. 

Davis,  C.  K..  24S. 

Davis,  Sylvanus,  159,  352;  autog.,  3''4; 
his  Diar}'  iri  Quebec,  3f)4. 

Davis,  \V.  T.,  Landmarks  of  Ply- 
moidhx  I  in, 

Daviiy,  Pierre,  Dtscriftion^  305,  42O. 

l)avost,  275. 

Dawson,  J.  W'.,  Fossil  Men,  53. 

Dead  River,  2O1. 

iK-ane.  Charles,  on  the  Cabot  map,  82  : 
tin  Verrazano    i^ 

T>eath-rale,  xvi,  xviii. 

De  Per,  Mdlle.  de,  y'^s. 

De  /itmi''s  KfVTrtv.  it;-^,  241. 

De  Pry    map  (15./.),  79.  ^W- 

Decanisora,  327. 

De  Carheil,  2S3. 

1  >e  Casson,  173. 

De  Chauvin,  106. 

De  Costa,  P.  F.,  on  Ver'azano,  iS  ; 
in  Mai^aztne  f/A  tnerican  History^ 
iS  :  his  I'rrrazano  the  Fxplon'r, 
iS.  27;  *' Jacques  t'artier,"  47; 
Coasts  of  Maine-,  13S;  ini  the  CJlobe 
of  Uipius,  Hf  ;  C'tbo  de  Baxos,  61  ; 
Motion  for  a  Stay  o/Judt^tneut,  6«* ; 
Sailtnt;  Directions  of  Hudson,  41'). 

Dee,  John,  ,nap  ( isSo)' ./j,  .j8. 


De  Fer,  3<)o. 

De  (irosellier.  161.     ^Vf  GroseilJiers. 

l)eguerre,  222. 

De  la  Parre,  governor,  1S5. 

De  la  Croix,  221). 

De  l.aei,  Johannes,  as  an  authority, 
417;  autug.,  417;  Xivuwe  li'ereld. 
4i(>,  417;  tr.inslanons  of,  417:  his 
map,  37S  ;  map  of  New  France, 
3S4  ;  Xo7-its  t>rdis,  4ij  ;  his  library, 
417 ;  ll'cst/ndisilie  Coin/iaj^nie, 
417  ;  combats  Grtiiius,  41S  ;  hi.^  map 
of  New  Netherland,  4;;  5,  435,  43(1; 
at  Rcnsselaerb.wvck,  435. 

De  la  RcKhe,  5'-.  '>i,  i3^>. 

Delaware  Hay  and  River,  31)8  ;  early 
maps  of.  4S1  ;  explored,  i''^*. 

I  >elaware  colony,  412;  founded,  418. 

Delaware  country,  404. 

Delaware  Indians.     See  Aiidastes. 

Itelayant,  Sitr  Chat.tplain,  130. 

Delisle,  L'f>2,  375,  37O;  map  of  routes 
of  early  explorers,  210. 

De  Meneval,  autog.,  i'kj. 

I  le  Meulles,  229. 

I  )cnu)ns,  Isles  of,  92,  93,  100,  373. 

Ite  Monts,  Sieur,  lo'- ;  portrait,  13^; 
Champlam  reports  to,  113;  Com- 
mission 299  ;  and  the  fur-trade,  121. 

De  Monts  Island,  in,  137. 

Dennis,  Liberty  Asserted,  3^11. 

Denonville,  governor.  iSij;  appointed 
governor,  343;  autog.,  343;  and 
Dongan,  344.  345;  campaign 
against  the  Senec.is,  347  ;  author- 
ities, 34S  ;  his  journal.  348. 

De  None,  273  ;  autog.,  273. 

Denton,  Daniel,  .Vetf  }'ori',  430. 

Deiiys,  Jean,fi3  ;  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
4  ;  chart  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  36. 

r)enys,  Nicholas,  151. 

Denys  of  Hortleur,"S(.. 

De  Peyster,  J,  Waits,  Dnteh  at  the 
North  Pole,  13S ;  Early  Settle- 
ment of  Aiadie  by  the  Dutch,  13S. 

Des  Plaine's  river,  17S. 

De  <^)ueu,  John,  2ft9. 

iJermer,  Captain,  110:  Brief  Relu' 
tion,  427. 

Destelidrs,  Pierre.  83,  86,  87 ;  and  the 
Henri  I  L  map,  20, 

Des  Goutin,  i'm. 

I  tes  GrantliL's,  h*. 

I  >c  Silhouette,  154. 

Desimoni,  Cornelio,  on  Verrazano, 
iS,  27. 

Desmarcpiel.  Histoire  de  Dieppe,  88. 

D'Kspril,  Pierre.     See  Radissoii. 

Detect io  Freti  f/udsoni,  37S. 

I  te  'I'hou^  Histoire  de  France,  31,  32. 

J  letlunu'.  Kxuperius,  2')S. 

Deutsche  Pionier,  248. 

De  Vries,  418,  454.   491 
41S. 

I  >e  \\  itt,  Frederic,   375, 
37'' ;  Zee- Atlas,  37O. 

De  Witt,  Johan,  Brieven, 

De  Witts,*423. 

Dexter,  George,  "  Cortereal,"  etc,  i. 

Diamonds,  57,  58. 

D' Iberville,  ifii  ;  autog.,  161  :  in  Hud- 
son's Pay,  31'';  m  Louisiana.  239. 
See  Iberville. 

Dieppe,  Archives  of.  destroyed,  id; 
great  French  captain  of,  lO  ;  navi- 
gators of,  4. 

Dieulois,  Jean,  64. 

rtilloii,  J.  P.,  History  of  Indiana, 
i.,x. 

Diiicklagen,  L.  van,  404, 

I  linondadies,  2t>7. 

Diseases,  xv. 

I  >isos\\av,  G.  P.,  441- 

Divine.  River,  178,  2o>^),  212,  214,  2i6> 

I  >ivines,  Les,  ^i8. 

D'Oibeau,  Jean.  124,  2''>4,2''8.^ 

liollier  and  Galin^e,  303  ;  their  map, 

203:  r<  i. 

Dollierd'  2f>(t,  332;  Histoire 

de  Mo  ,  294,  302. 

Dolretan,  ^73,  378. 
Dom.igaya,  no,  S2- 
Dominicans  in  Virginia,  263. 


i  'oyagien, 
376;  Atlas, 
i493- 


Don,  Nicolas,  62. 

Doncker,    HGwAnck,  /^ee- Atlas,  376, 

Xieuwe  Zee- Atlas,  37(>. 
Dongan,  governor,   i(>i,  2H4  ;  licensed 

traders,  192  ;  and  the  Iro(iuois,  340, 

343  ;  and  Denonville,  345. 
Donnacima,  52,  54.  57,  04. 
Dornelos,  Juan,  10. 
D'Orville,  139. 
Douay,  234,  238,  241. 
Double,  Cape,  48. 
Douchet  Island.     See^X.  Croix  Island 

ai  d  De  Monts  Island. 
Douniol,   Ch.,   Mission   du    Canada, 

3M- 
Dourado,  Va;.,  414  ;  his  map,  433. 
Doutreleau.  P6re,  289. 
Dover  (N.  H.),  159. 
Drake,  S.  A..  A'.-i'^j  and  Corners  of 

the  Xe7u  England  Coast,  136. 
I>rapeau,    Stamla,.    on    Champlain's 

tomb,  130. 
Drisins,  S.,  497, 
Drocoux,  222. 
Dro^ieo.  94,  98.  373. 
I>rudlettes,  Gabriel,  174,  270,  273,  286  ; 

autog.,  270,  3<''>".   among  the  Abe- 

nakis,  3(>f> ;  in  Poston,  3o*> ;   letter 

to  Winthrop,  30(1  ;  Xarr^  du  l^'oy- 

a^^e,  30''  ;  account  of,  307. 
I)uchesnean,     \(n,     170,     335,     366 ; 

aut<»g.,  334. 
'*  1  )uchess  of  Gordon,"  ship,  411. 
Du  Creux.     See  Crenxius. 
Dudley,  Robert,  Arcano  del  Mare^ 

37's  ^^5.  4^5;  map  of  Nova  Fran- 

cia.  388. 
DutVesnoy,  Lenglet,  La  Geographic, 

_  375- 

Duhaut,  238. 

Du  Lhut,  181,  248,  249,  2^14;  rescues 
Hennepin,  28S ;  mentioned,  347, 
338,  339;  licensed  to  trade,  186; 
enforces  the  law,  1S8;  \\\%  Mhnoire^ 
H(7  ;  his  route,  181,232,233. 

Du  Luth.     See  Du  Lhut. 

l>ummer,  I^efence  of  the  Colonies, 
3''4. 

Dumont,  La  Louisuine.  240. 

Dunlap,  William.  History  of  Xew 
Vork,  431. 

Duperon,  P^re,  281. 

I>u  Plessis,  274. 

Du  Plessis,  Pacifique,  124. 

Du  l*ou  eau,  P.  S.,  492. 

Dupont.  3S7- 

Duport,  Nicolas,  (>4. 

Dupuis,  2S0;  among  the  Onondagas, 
308. 

Dupuy,  181. 

Durantaye,  186,  189,  341,  347,  354. 

D'Crfe,  Abb^,  327,  332,  333. 

Duro,  (.'.  F.,  Area  de  Xoe,  86. 

Durrie,  D.  S.,  Bibliography  of  Wis- 
consin, I'jv  ;  Early  Outposts,  199. 

Dussienx,  L.,  Le  Canada,  367. 

Dutch,  the,  on  the  Hudson,  xxiv,  xxv  ; 
oil  the  >Ia;ne  coast,  13S:  and  the 
Indians,  39'^  421:  educated  emi- 
grants among  tliem,  4'o;  their 
State-Papers,  416  ;  and  New  Ply- 
mouth, 428;  first  arrived  in  New 
Netherland,  421^. 

Dutch.    See  New  Netherland. 

Duval,  P..  375.  ^^''  Geographic 
unircrselle,  375  ;  liis  maps,  31/j. 

I  >uxbury  Pay,  iix^ 

I)wight,  Theodore  F.,  33. 

'*  E\(;i.n,"  ship,  412. 

F.arthquake  (1663),  310. 

Eastman,     F.     S.,    History    of  Xeiv 

\'ork,  431. 
Kastman.  Captain  Seth,  ify}. 
Eaton,  (JovernorTheophilus,  456,  47O. 
Ebbingh,  J.,  417. 
Ebeling,   C.   D.,  America,    495  i    h'^* 

library,  495;  his  maps.  201. 
Eber*;,  tieorg,  "ii  Oscar  Peschel,  15. 
Eclipse.     See  Sol.ir,  Lunar. 
Eggleston,    Edward,  44  ;    on   sites  0/ 

Indian  tribes,  298. 
Fgle,  W.  IL,  Pennsylvania^  499, 
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Egypt,  i. 

ElfsborK.  I'ort,  462,  478. 

Kllicott,  Andrew,  254. 

Ellis,  tleorge  E.,  Ked Manand  ly/ii/c 

J/<i//,  2g(>,  2i)i>;  un  I'arknian's  his- 

lories,  201,  2(j0. 
Elswich,     Henrich     von,     475,     476; 

auioR..  47S. 
"Emerilon,'   calley,  51. 
Eugel,  Samuel,  I'oyag^t's^  2f>2. 
EnRcIran,    1S7,    195,    344;    wounded. 

34f<  :  autog.,  34«- 
English  SiatL'-I'.ipcr  Office,  41"- 
Erie,  Lake,  227  :  maps  of,  203,  jn4,  206, 

20S,  (1674)  213.  214,  215.  J17,  21S  ; 
latest  explored  of  the  lakes,  224  ; 
mcmioiH'd  (U)SK),  232;  DuChal*. 
234;  {Herrifl.  237;  ((.'only)  map 
(1OS3),  24<> ;  map(i().)7),  2<;i  ;  called 
*'  I>u  C'uit."  251,  252  :  tConti).  25g, 
260;  mip  (i'^>55).  391,  (KiOo),  3S9. 
See  (Ireat  Lakes. 
Eries,  53  :  country  of,  29S  ;  destroyed, 

29«- 

Erondelle,   I'ierre,  translates   Lescar- 

bot,  150. 
Esopus,  407. 

Espirito  Hay  (Rahia),  23s. 
Estancelin,  Kouis,  yavigateurs  Xor- 

tttauih^  16,  (>3. 
Estotiland.  *)4»  9S»  9^,  91;,  loi,  37S. 
Etechemins,  150,  152,  312. 
Etudes  reiif^ieuses^  222. 
Eusebius,  Chronicon^  lO,  263. 
Evans,  Lewis,  his  map,  447. 
Eyma,  X.ivier,  24J. 

Fafkakt,  1S2. 

Fage,  Robert,  Desiription^  etc.,  428; 
CosHtogritpfi}\  428. 

Fa^undes,  Joas  Alvare^,  37,  74. 

Failloii,  Abbtf,  Cohuie  J-'raiii^aise  en 
Canaiia^  24(1,  302,  360  ;  an  ardent 
Sutpitian,  302  ;  on  Alargaret  bour- 
geois, v-*)'  accounts  or,  3'h);  I'ie 
tie  X. '  0/ier.  303  ;  I  'ie  de  MdlU. 
Mame^  ^03  ;   i 'ie  de  Mdiie.  Le  Ber^ 

Falconer.    Discovery  of  the    Mtssts- 

Sippi,  2  2fi. 

Faribault,  (J.  B  ,  Ciit(t/i>g-ue,  etc.,  367; 
account  of,  3f>7  ;  and  the  Canadian 
Archives,  360. 

Farrer,  Virginia,  437. 

Faust  (.lub,  441. 

F^nelon,  Abbe,  267,  332,  333. 

F^nelon,  Archbishop,  311. 

Fergus,  Robert,  Historical  Series, 
19S. 

Ferland,  Abbe,  Cours  d'histoire  du 
Otnaditt  134.  157.  3f»«';  accounts 
of,  3(k»;  Kcf^istres  de  Xotre  D(thu\ 
207. 

Fcrnow,  Herthold,  "  New  Nether- 
land."  3.;!;  :  edits  State  archives, 
441  ;  Dutch  and  Stvedi-sh  Settle' 
niefits  OH  the  De/a-Auire,  500  ;  liis 
work  on  the  New  York  records, 
412. 

Ferris,  Benjamin,  Settlemeuts  on  the 
Dehiiviire,  497. 

Fevers,  vi,  xxviii. 

Figs  in  Canada,  7' 

Figurative  map.  433. 

Finnish  emigration.  49^1. 

Fischer,  Protl-ssor  Iheodor,  89. 

Fisher,  J.  F.,  ny). 

Fisheries,  xxi ;  at  Newfoundland,  61, 

Fishing  stages.  3. 

Firelands  Historical  Society,  198. 

Five  Nations,  plans  for  subduing  the, 
130      See  Iroquois. 

Fleet,  Captain  Henry,  165. 

Fleming,  Charles,  447,  453  ;  auiog., 
447- 

Fleming,  Joran,  477;  autog..  477. 

Fletcher,  Ciovernor  Henjamin,  3''5  1 
nutr)g.,  3^.5. 

Florida,  3<j,  41,  42,  45.  4^1;  mapped  by 
Allefonsce,  75;  mentioned,  03,115, 
f>8,  loi,  197,  227.373*  377- 

Florin,  JeaUi  5,  9,  17,  21.  See  Verra- 
zano- 


Florio,  John,  translates  account  of 
Cartier's  voy.ige.  (>3. 

Fluviander,  Israel,  4()3. 

Folsoni,  tieorge,  151,  427,  441. 

Foncault.aSS. 

Fongeray,  139- 

Foppens,  J.  F.,  BibUoiheca  Belgicn, 
.17".  ^73- 

Force,  M.  F.,  on  the  Indians  of  Ohio, 
,  29S. 

Forests,  value  of,  vii  ;  distributi(»n, 
xiv. 

Forlani,  Paolo,  40,  8S ;  (fftir-ers.t/e 
Descritttofie,  SS ;  his  map  (,i5f'2i. 
92. 

Fort  Crovecauir.     See  Crevecirur. 

Fort  Loyal,  159:  map,  159.  See  Port* 
land. 

Fourcille,  Chevalier  de,  1S7. 

I''ox  River,  17S.  200,  224. 

Foxes  ( Indians),  194,  2OS. 

France,  Mer  de.  85. 

France  Royal,  5M. 

France,  royal  geographers  of,  375. 

Francesca.     See  rrancisca. 

Francia,  90.  See  New  France  ;  Fran- 
cisca. 

Francis  I.,  9,  23  ;  aulog.,  23. 

Francis,  Convers,  Li/e  of  Ralie,  274 

Francis,  John  W.,  on  Nl'w  York,  409. 

Francisca  (Canada),  2S,  3S,  ^,,,  ^i,  ^5. 
f7,  74,  84.     See  New  France 

Franciscan  Cape,  '«),  77. 

Franciscans,  2S9  ;  in  Canada.  263  ;  in 
Florida,  2''3. 

Franciscus,  monk,  his  map.  45. 

Frankfort  globe,  3''. 

Franquelin,  maps,  (1^79,  lOSi)  211. 
2zK  (1(182)  227,  (i(.y4)  227,  22S, 
U<'>'*^8)  170,  229,  230,  231  ;  plans  of 
Quebec,  321. 

Franquet,  I'oyages^ '^U-'. 

Freels.  Cape,  36. 

Freire,  Joannes,  map(i54r>).  84.  86. 

Fremin.  JacoJy,  268,  2S3  ;  autog.,  26S. 

French  archives.     See  Paris. 

Frencl)  colcni/ation  impeded  by  the 
commercial  spirit,  nrf'. 

French,  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  241. 

Frirre,  Edouard,  Bil'liof^ raphe  Xor- 
ttiand,  201. 

Freschot,  Casimiro,  250. 

Frisius,  Laureniius,  map  of,  36. 

Frislant,  97,  378. 

Frison,  (lemma,  101. 

Frogs,  429. 

Frontenac,  made  governor.  177.  318; 
autog..  177,  32f',  3f>4;  at  Lake  Onta- 
rio (1073),  179,  32., ;  recalled  (1682,) 
185;  mentioned,  291;  arrives,  314; 
and  his  limes,  317;  married,  318; 
and  La  Salle,  324;  and  Perrot,  330; 
recalled,  337;  .i^ain  ap^minted  gov- 
ernor (ihS^,),  351 ,301  ;  his  titles,  3^7; 
his  youth,  357  ;  death,  3^',  357  ;  let- 
ters to,  366,  his  lodging.  .^54;  his 
last  campaign  against  the  Iroquois, 
355.  -V'5- 

Frontenac,  Fort,  established,  t8<T ;  plan 
of,  222:  mentioned,  223,  324. 

Frontenac,  Lake,  20^, 

Fronlenacia,  2(vj,  235. 

Fumt'e,  31 

Fundy,  Pay  of.  in  maps,  90;  called 
**Cr.3mle  Pave  Krancoise."  140; 
man,  (ifio<))  152.  (,1709*  153;  called 
Colfo  di  S.  Lui/.e,  3>is. 

Furman,Ci.,  Lone  filandt  ^^i  ;  Xotes 
of  Brooklyn,  441- 

Fur  trade,  in  Canada,  \xi.  105,  112,  113, 

122,   127,  1*14,   idS,  i;.i,   lN|,  iS^,  up, 
">«>.  3'/.  33W.  ?,Si\  33'P.  34"i  M3i  34''. 
.U3,  397:  in  New  Fn^land,  xxv;  in 
N\-w  Sweden,  459.  481. 
Fur!ant.     See  Forlani. 

G  AFFARKi.,  Pai'i.,  cdits  Thevct,  J  I,  32. 

(iaillon,  Michael,  ,9. 

(iale.  George,  l-pper  Mississippi^  200, 

298. 
Galint^e,  Abbt^  de,  173*  2)5,  266      his 

map,  305;  his  Journa)|  205. 


Gallaeus.  Philippus,  map  (i574\  05; 
Enchiridion.  95- 

Galvano,  .\nttuiio,  14 ;  his  Tratado^ 
\\;  edited  by  Pethune,  14. 

(iamas,  Gulio  de  los,  100. 

Ganias  River,  24,  37,  98. 

Gamort,  (14. 

t  iandagare.  3S0, 

( iaiicntaa,  280. 

Gannagaro,  347. 

G.inneaklena,  283. 

Craracontie.  i9>i,  2S3,  311,  328. 

(iardner,  A.  K..  418. 

Ciarneau,  Alfred,  359. 

Garneau.  F.-X.,  359 ;  Histoire  dn 
Canada,  is;,  m8,  3^9,  3('7  ;  trans- 
lated by  Pell,  158,  35J. 

Gamier,  Charles,  305. 

Gamier.  Julian,  283. 

Gamier,  Pere,  276,  278;  murdered, 
307. 

Garreau,  Pere  Leonard,  277,  2S2, 
-^''.  305;   autog.,   277;    murdered, 

3nS. 

Gaspe,  50,  75,  291  ;  Champlain  ,\t,  105  ; 

mission,  2O7. 
fiastaldi,  28,  40,  77,  93;    map,  (1548I 

■■^^'i  88,  (1550)  8*);  map  in  Kamusio, 

')o,  91. 
Gasialdo.    See  Gastaldi. 
( laudais,  366. 
( iaulin,  2'"). 
<  "leddes,  Cieorge,  125. 
Geijer,  E.  ( ».,  ffistoria,  4</). 
Gendron,  Quelques ptirticularites,  247, 

305- 
Genealogy  in  New  York,  410. 
Genestou,  139. 

Genoa,  Societa  Lit^nre^  Atti^  18. 
Gens  de  mer,  iW<. 
iieograpiiical  Magazine,  18. 
George,  Fort  (New  York),  411. 
George,  Lake  (St.  Sacrament),  31a. 
( lerdtson,  H.,  4'h). 
(ierin-L.njftie,  366. 

Germans  in   Pennsylvania,  character- 
istics. xi\. 
Gerrard,  J.  \V.,  Old  Streets  of  AWtf 

J  'orky  440. 
Gerritsz,  Hessel,  417. 
Ghymm,  Walter,  on  Mercator,  371, 
Gibbons,  Edward,  145. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Hunnihrey,  map,  96. 
Gillam,  Captam  Zachary,  172. 
Ginseng,  289,  294. 
Giornale  Ligustico^  38. 
Girava.  Cosmographia^  90. 
Glacial  action,  xii. 
Glandelet.  AbbtS  357. 
Gloucester  Harbor,  visited  by  Cham- 
plain,  1 1 1. 
Gobat,  (i.,  307. 

Goes,  Damiano  de.  Chronica^  14,  15. 
Gold,  57  :  mines,  viii,  xxix. 
Gomar,  423. 
Gomara,  as  an  authority,  1 1  :  on  the 

Cortereals,   13  ;    Historia  general., 

68. 
Gomez,  9»  'S'^^  82,  85,  87,  93,  413,  414  ; 

his  voyage,  24,  28  ;  Murphy  on,  21  ; 

and  Kibero's  map,  21. 
Goodrich  and  Tuitle,  History  of  hid t* 

ana,  i9>*. 
Goos,    p.,   Lichtende  C'lotntne,  376; 

/.ee-Atlas,  376,419,  (40;  Atlas  de 

la  mer,  376. 
Gorges.  Kerdinando,  161  ;  Briefer  Xa- 

ration,   4Vi ;  A  mer  1  a  painted  to 

the  Life,  430, 
Gosselin,    Iv.   ()o  ;    Documents  de   la 

marine  Xorniande,  'u  :  Xom-elles 

glanes  historiques^  61,  65. 
Goitfiiedt,  J.  L.,  A rchontologia  Cos- 
mica,  426;  Xeive    li^'elty  385,  426; 

map,  390* 
Gould,  P».  A.,  the  astrimomer,  xvi ;  his 

Statistics   of  A  tnerican  Soldiers^ 

xvii. 
Goupil,  Ren^,  277.  280. 
Goyer,  ( )livier,  357. 
Graffenreid,  Baron  de,  xxviii* 
Grandf(mtaine.  ")i. 
Granville,  347 
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Gravier.   Gabriel,   on  Joliet's  earliest 

map,  2(tt)  ;  Dfcouvfrirs  Jf  La  Saiie^ 

245  .  La  Sa//f  de  Rouefty  245 ;  on 

La  Honian,  262. 

Gravier,     Jacques^      Relation^     316; 

autog. ,     316. 
firav  Friars,  264. 
*'  Great  Hermlna,"  ship.  51. 
Great  Lakes  {see  Ontario,   Erie,   Hu- 
ron.  Michigan.  Sui>erior),  atithori- 

ties  on  the  discovery  of,  190  ;  levels 

of,  224  ;  map  of,  22S. 
Green.  John.  154. 
Green  Bay,  i'>o,  224  ;    missions,  268, 

2H6,  287. 
Green  Mountains,  xxv. 
Greene.   <"..   \V.,  on   Verrazano,    17: 

\\\'r.  Historical  StudUs,  17. 
Greene,  J.  H.,  reviews  Sparks's  Mar- 

giteit^,  201. 
Grcenhow,  R.,  i09- 
Greenland,    2,    3;    36,    37.    So,    loi  : 

(Groesttandia]42.  '*2:  (Gronlandia) 

43.  Si  ;  (Grutlandial'/',  •/> :  (Groen- 

lant)  i>7.  loi  ;    in  early  Portuguese 

maps.  16. 
Greenland  Cnmpanv,  3i('>,  415. 
Greenoiigh.  Hubert,  312. 
Gregson,  Thomas,  456. 
GrenoUe,  165. 
Griffin,  A.  P.  C,  on  the  bibliography 

of  Western  Kxplorations,  201. 
Griffin.  M,  J  ,  297. 
"(iriSin,"    bark,    built    on     Niagara 

River,  i.-?3,  223  ;  lost,  1S3. 
Gripsholm,  4'>2. 
Groclnnt,  97,  loi. 
Groseilliers,    16S,   171.   174,    197;  goes 

to  Boston.  171. 
Groseilliers  River,  i'*.),  171. 
Grotius,  .,nthe    Jrigin  of  the  American 

Indians  41^- 
Grovelat,  M2. 

Grozellicrs.     See  Groseilliers- 
Guanahani,  or  (manaliana,  97,  loi. 
Guast,  \)c.     See  iJe  Monls. 
(judin,  Th.,  241- 
fUiendeville,  Nicolas,  257. 
Guercheville,  Comte->se  de.  141,  264, 
Guerin,  Jean.  170. 
Cluerin,  Xa-vignteurs  Fratu^ais^    134, 

241. 
Guesnin,  Hilarion,  2h%. 
<  liiiana.  422,  423. 
Guiana,  /tesihrvT-ing/ie  zau^  378. 
(iuignas.  Pere,  2S.>. 
Guim^'n^,  Prince  de,  265. 
(iuincuurt.  5S 
(Julf  Stream,  iii. 
Gunnarson,  S     450. 
Gustafson,  Nils.  494. 
Gustavus  Adolp*^"s,  403,  443;  auto:, 

44V 
Gutierrez,  Diego,  \Si  ;  map  {i'/jz),  90- 
(iumet*   lOj. 

(ivies.  John,  Memoirs,  159. 
G'yllengrcn,  K,  453,  472,  473- 

Hachakd,  M<*ufleine,  241. 

Hacket,  M..  31. 

Ha^aren,  King,  226. 

Hager.  A.  D.,  19**;  on  Marquette  at 

Chicago,  20^1. 
Hakiuyi,    131  ;    Divers    Voyages,    17, 

43  ;  Xnvigatiors,  17. 
Hale,  K.  K.,  on  Dudley's  Arcano,  435. 
Hale,   Horatio,  on  the  Iroquois,  29'j  ; 

Irogncis  Book  of  Rites,  299. 
Hale.  Nathan,  155. 
'*  Half-M(M)n,"  ve-^sel.  ^97. 
Haliburton,  Thomas  C.,  Sova  Scotia, 

155- 
Hall.E.  F  ,  ni- 

Hall,  Ralph,  his  map  of  Virginia,  374. 
Hatlatn,  Literature  of  Euro/fe,  375. 
H amilton ,   Alexander,     his     Artillery 

Company,  412. 
Hannav,  James,  History  0/  Acadia, 

Harlem,  441. 

Harmatisen      See  Arminius. 
Harptr,  Johc     Maritime  Provinces^ 
368. 
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Harrassowitz,  Otto,  439. 

Harrison,  VV.  W.,  Abvrt^^iucs  of  I'lc- 
Ohio,  29X. 

Harrisse,  Henry,  reviews  Murphy's 
book  on  \'errazano,  S  ;  his  Cabois, 
35,  3(17  ;  his  Xoies  sur  la  Xouvelle 
France,  35,  295.  366  ;  his  collection 
of  Canadian  maps,  201  ;  and  Mar- 
pry's  Collection,  242;  list  of  maps 
in  his  Notes,  etc.,  201  ;  opposes 
Margry's  views,  246. 

Hart,  A.  M.,  Mississippi  Valley,  199. 

Hartford  (Conn.).  401. 

Hartj^ers,  loost,  Beschrijvinghe  van 
/  'irginia,  422. 

Harvard  College  Library,  248,  299; 
maps  in,  201. 

Harvey,  Henry,  Sluiwnce  Indians, 
298. 

Hassard,  J.  R,  C...  3i;S. 

Hataras!  ,  45.     See  Hattoras. 

Halton,  Xen'/oundlami,  (^tj. 

Hattoras  (Hotorast),  377.  See  Hata- 
rnsk. 

Hawley,  Cliarles,  Cayuga  History, 
294.  309 

Hawley,  Jerome,  497. 

Hazard,  Samuel.  Anrr^ls  of  Pennsyl- 
faiiia,  497  :  Kegii.'rr  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4<j'i. 

Hazart,  on  Hutch  Churcli  History,  306. 

Hebert,  Louis,  126. 

Heins,  238,  239. 

Hemant,  1S3. 

Henlopen,  Cape, -,53. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  arrives  in  Canada, 
iJ<o;  account  of,  247;  mentioned, 
i*<2,  2^5;  with  Accault,  1S4.  224; 
captured.  213,  2SS:  Description  de 
la  Louisiane,  H)7,  24X  :  papers  cm, 
by  KaffL-inian,  248  ;  at  Kort  l'"roine- 
nac,  223  ;  his  frauds,  254,  291  ;  and 
La  Salle,  250  ;  his  map  (if>S3).  249 ; 
Xeiv  Discovery,  128  ;  title  of,  251'. 
Xouvetle  D^cottx'crte,  250 :  map 
(i6()7),25i  ;  Xonvean  Voyage,  24" 
255j  2$fi;  Voyage  curieux,  254  . 
Discovery  of  a  Lart>e  Conntry,  eic- , 
255  ;  his  books,  292. 

Hennin,  De,  Fssai sur  la  BibliotlUi/nr 
du  Roi,  S2. 

Henri  IL,  map  called  by  his  name,  20 
made  by  Ilesceliers,  20,  77,  83,  85 
See  D.uiphiii. 

Henri  IV.,  interested  in  Champlain's 
voyage,  104;  a.ssassinated,  122; 
autog..  13ft. 

Henry  (Dauphin),  autog..  56. 

ii:(lameron  of  Marguerite,  W). 

^=Tiot,  George,  History  0/  Cattada, 

i'.    m^nson,  B.,  458. 

i     '  noso,  Cape,  Ss,  92. 

Hi-.rard,  Jean,  357. 

Herrera,  Hechos  de   las   Castellanos, 

2  t :  Historia,  13  ;  Las  Indias,  378. 
Htsferian,  The,  n>9. 
Hesselius,  Andreas,  49^ 
Hewett,  General  Fayette,  xviii. 
Hexham,  Henry,  editor  of  Mercator, 

374- 
Heyliii,    Peter,    Cosmographie,    384, 

3S5,  428  ■  Microcosmus,  428. 
Hiiderberg  Hills,  xxv. 
Hildreth,  S.  P.,  Oliio  Valley,  199* 
Hill,  A.   I.,  199. 

Hispaniola,  41.     See  Santo  Domingo, 
Historical  Soc'yties  of  the  Northwest, 

198. 
Hjurt,  P.,  472. 
Hoar,  (ieorge  F.,  242. 
Hochelaga,   52,   53,  77,  85,  94,  97,  98. 

Kxi,    loi,   \Ux,  377,  3S5  ;    extent  of, 

72;    (<.)chelaca)  87;    plan    of,   64; 

site  of,  304  ;  \iew  of,  90, 
Hoffman,  C.    F.,    Pionerrs  of  Xeiv 

York,  410. 
Hoi;genberg,  Francis,  371. 
Hnjeda,  10. 

Holden,  A.  W.,  Queenshury,  421. 
Hollandsche  Mercurius,  4')i. 
Hollender.  Peler,  44<);  autog.,  449* 
Holm.     See  Campaniiis. 


Hnminn,  2^2. 

Ho- lem,   Dir/.j,  map,   40,   78;  Atlas 

\\y<^).  7'\  y),  92  ;  niaps,  92, 
Homes,  H.  A.,  on  the  Pompey  Stone, 

434; 

Hondius,  Henry,  371,  437. 

Hondius,  Jodocu.s,  succeeds  Mercator, 
37^.  37'^;  dies,  374. 

Hondius-Mercntor  Atlas.  374. 

Hontleur,  Navigators  of,  4. 

Honguedo,  78. 

Homer  globe,  36. 

Hoochcamer,  H.,  450. 

Hood,  Thomas,  his  map,  38,  414. 

Hoiik,  Svcn,  ^75,  479;  autog.,  475. 

Hope,  Fort.  ■    1. 

Horologgi,  3  I 

Horse,  XV. 

Hosmor,  H.  },.,  Mamnee  Valley,  198. 

Hough,  F.  B.,  Peniaquid  Papers,  159. 

Houghton  County  Historical  Society 
(Michigan),  19S. 

Howe,  flenry,  Historical  Collection 
of  Ohio,  198. 

Hud'le,  A.,  4'>i,  4i)/>;  autog..  4(^11. 

Hudson,  Henry,  397,  41(1 ;  his  Ameri- 
can voyages,  3v7,  424,  42S;  authori- 
ties. 4if>. 

Hudson  Bay,  English  at,  iSC>,  345; 
m.-.p  (i7o<>'l,  25'j;  routes  to,  30(>; 
mentioned,  101,  172,  228,  309,  31O; 
company,  172  ;  missions,  271.  314. 

Hudson  River,  43'';  the  San  Antonio 
of  the  Spaniards,  11,  429;  settle- 
ments. XXV  ;  early  visited,  397,  39S, 
432  ;  in  the  old  maps,  413  ;  discovery 
of,  415,  416;  name  first  applied, 
4:7. 

Hu-i-t.  274. 

Hntfin^.'ton.  William,  Delawire  Regis 
ter.  4./). 

FiuUIhs,  Levinus.  his  6'<i;;/////«//i%  426, 
41J. 

Hul'.er,  J*)han  de,  417. 

Humboldt's  study  of  Maps.  33. 

Hundred  Associates,  302. 

Hunt's  Merchants^  Magazine,  201. 

Huppe,  354. 

Hunii'lt,  Philippe,  357. 

Huv'ul,  H.  H.,  24'>;  Chicago  A n^ 
tumities,  198;  on  Marquette  at 
'Miicago,  :!09. 

i^urou  Country,  298;  map  of,  29^), 
3''5- 

Huvoi.,  Lake,  165,  237;  (1688)  231,  232, 
?^3;  (I7"'J)  259.  (1703)  260;  called 
Michigane,  203  ;  D' Orleans  map 
(i'>S3),  24<) ;  maps  of,  208,  213,  214, 
215,"  21S  ;  .--ip  (i6(>7^  251,  ■»52  ; 
called  Rarecnondi,  251,  252;  map 
of  (.i'()o),  3S)  .   map  ot'(r')56).  391. 

Huroiis,  1(13,  2i'i;  missions,  124,207, 
^7.5-  3;ii,  30-:.  3i'5.  3"7.  3'".  31$; 
migrations,  197  ;  prayer.  302  ;  among 
the  IrcKpiois^  2S0  ;  at  Isle  d'Orleans, 
308  ;  colonized  near  (^>uebec,  307, 
315;  Champlain  among  the,  12''; 
described  by  Clianiplain,  132  ;  de- 
feated by  the  Irocpiois,  277 ;  de- 
stroyed, 27S,  30.^;  at  Mackinaw, 
i7'i;  join  (he  Ottawas,  175;  Sagard 
among  ihc,  n/). 

Huygen.  H.,  44^t  454'  4^=.  470.  4771 
auijg.,  448. 

Ibkkvim.k,  22'),  243.  See  D'Iberville. 

Ice  period,  xii- 

II genio  vagante,  250. 

Illinois,  histories  of ,  198. 

tllinois(Indians),  175,  29S;  their coun- 
trvj  179  :  missions,  2''*8. 

Illinois,  Lac  des.     See  Michigan. 

Illinois  River,  is"*. 

India,  passage  to,  10,  50,  51,  55,  59, 
72,  84,  123,  164,  167,  171,  172,  173, 
202,  396,  397,  414,420.  See  Asia; 
Cathay. 

India  Superior.  4 If  43- 

Indian  corn,  xiii- 

Indiana,  Historical  Society,  198;  his- 
tor.es  of,  ii)8. 

Indians,  life  and  customs,  290;  migra- 
tions Ml  Ohio,  298,  2g<j ;  map  of,  298; 
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of  Cai  nda,  a^.i ;  described  by  Cliam- 
plain,  i.v  ;  carried  to  France  by 
Cariier,  57  ;  converted,  aw  '•  and  the 
I>mch,  yf.)f  406,  407, 421  ;  and  Kron- 
teriac,  323,  325  ;  K^^Ki'^pbical  dis 
tribution  o^,  163  ;  habits,  301  ; 
languages,  301;  on  the  Massachu- 
setts coast,  110;  niylholocy  of,  2<><^; 
in  New  England,  xxiv  ;  Parkman's 
account  of,  297  :  and  Potherie,  358  ; 
selling  liquor  to,  313,  334. 

Inga,  Athanasius,  H-'est-Intiisc/w  Spie- 
^hely  416. 

Intendant  of  justice,  173. 

Iv*trnttional  Magazine^  295- 

Iowa,  Historical  Society,  199;  histo- 
ries, i<>9. 

loway  (Ayoes)  River,  169. 

Irondet^uoit  Hay,  i'>3. 

Iron  mines,  viii.  xxix,  lofi,  209,  219. 

Iroquois,  57,  217,  279,  31^9;  and  Algon- 
quins,  respective  locations  of,  i9<> : 
Book  0/  Kites,  299  ;  attacked  ( i'>i5) 
by  Chaniplain,  120,  124,  i2S)  1.^2  ; 
route  to  attack  thetn,  125  ;  their 
country,  2y'<;  map  of,  2Si  ;  modem 
map  of,  293  ;  missions  in,  J93  \ 
French  claims  to,  349 ;  attempted 
treaty  (if>8S)  with  the  French,  350  ; 
Dunlap's  map  o(  their  country,  421  ; 
relations  with  Dongan,  340';  with 
the  Dutch,  167  ;  wars  with  the 
French,  167  ;  peace  with  tlie  French, 
(>'^^54).  '''^  :  embassy  to  the  French, 
J 10;  and  Fries,  war  of,  30S ;  their 
:dol,  J04  ;  threatened  by  La  Barre, 
189  ;  relations  with  La  Barre,  33*1 ; 
their  legends,  299 ;  origin  of  their 
Confederacy,  29() ;  mission,  279,  ayC), 

?o3,  311,  313  ;  numbers  of,  309;  cle- 
eated  by  (ittawas,  175  ;  i>eace  with 
(1652),  308;  and  Huron  wars,  305; 
wars  of,  104,  302. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker' s  History  of 
New  York,  4:0. 

Isabella  (Cuba),  34. 

I-Santi  Indians,  i8f. 

Iselin,  I.  C,  372. 

Isle  aux  Coudres,  52. 

Isle  Gazees,  78. 

Isle  of  Birds,  51. 

Isle  of  Demons,  66. 

Isie  Perctie,  26S. 

Isle  Koyale,  217. 

Isles  aux  Margoulx,  4S. 

Isles  of  Shoals,  discovered  by  Cham- 
plain,  III. 

Issaii  Indians,  181. 

lucatan.     See  Yucatan. 

Jacubsz  or  Jacobsen,  a.,  his  maps, 

37H.  .1S3,  434-. 
Jacobs/,   Iheunis,  376. 
Jahrbuch  des  Vereinsfur  Erdkunde 

in  Dresden^  3S. 
Jahresbericht  des  Vereins  fur  Erd- 
kunde in  Leipzig^  3S. 
Jaillot,  Bernard,  375. 
Jaillot,   Hubert,  375,  3*70;  Am^rigue, 

3S5:  Neptune  Franijais,  ^^yj, 
Jal,  Dictionnaire  critique^  357. 
Jaliobert,  Marc,  51,  57,  58. 
Jamay,  Denis,  124. 
James,  Fort,  313.    See  New  York. 
James's  Kay,  171. 
Jamet,  Denys,  Zf/'/rr,  300. 
Jannsi'n.    Johan,   374,   378,   3S4 ;    his 

At/as,  374  ;  Atias  contractus,  437; 

NoTus   Atlas,   437;    sketch   of  liis 

map,  385  ;  atlases,  437. 
Jansen,  Carl,  452,  456. 
jansen.  Jan.  van  llpendam,  452 
Japan  (Ciiapau)  03,  0. 
JerFerys,  the  geographer,  155. 
Jenner,  Thtmias,   Foreign    Passages^ 

43"- 

Jesuits,  Journals  of,  306  ;  iMartyrs, 
Shea's  History  of,  305  ;  missions  in 
Ohio,  19S  ;  missions  in  Michigan, 
199;  in  Acadia.  292;  authorities, 
292 ;  Relation  .  151,  292;  various 
reprints  and  supplements.  2<j2  ;  b;o- 
liography  uf,  295  ;  judged  by  Park- 


in..n,  29^;  by  Charlevoix,  2»/> ;  by 
Shea,  Z'.p  ;  fac-simil^  uf  a  title,  310; 
in  Acadia,  151  ;  m  Canada,  2'>3,  265, 
2f>6 ;  trading  in  Canada,  31K1,  304  ^ 
their  character,  21/)  ;  and  Ptputrin- 
c<!.irt,  130  and  Frontenac,  322.323; 
retired  Iro  n  Lake  Superior,  176;  list 
of,  among  the  Hurons,  307;  maps 
of,  205;  ii  the  Northwest,  222; 
in  Quebec,  ^""1,  354;  Voyages  et 
fravaux,  314. 

Jesuit  College  (Georgetown),  299, 

Jocker.  E.,  223. 

Jode,  Corneille  de,  369. 

Jogues,  Isaac,  276,  277.  279.  285,  305, 
421;  captured,  302,  303;  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  302;  among  the  Mo- 
hawks, 305,  3jO  ;  Novum  Belgium, 
30^),  431  ;  portrait,  30(1 ;  life  by  Mar- 
tin, 294;  aulog.,  421;  death,  306; 
papers,  30^). 

Johnson,  Jeremiah,  419,  420,  4^1  ■ 

Johnston,  Bristol  and  Bremen,  138. 

Joliet,  Louis,  173,  174.  ijtd;  sent  by 
Frtmtenac  westward,  177  ;  ^L^r- 
quette  joins  him,  17S;  authorities, 
201;  autog.,  204,  315:  meets  La 
Salle,  204:  his  canoe  overset,  179: 
his  maps,  179;  his  letter  to  Fronte- 
nac, 179;  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
Mississipoi  346,  315  ;  route  "^f,  221, 
224,  232,  ^33;  earliest  map(i'i73- 
1674),  20S,  209  ;  explorations,  207; 
his  [>ersonal  history,  207 ;  his  so- 
called  "  larger  man,"  211,  212.  213  • 
his  "  smaller  map,  '  211,  214  ;  letter 
to  Frontenac,  210,  21 1  ;  route  In'the 
Wisconsin,  211;  his  "carte  gener- 
ale,"  211,  2it^ ;  his  letters,  2o<^;  his 
accounts  of  his  discoveries,  2o<>  ; 
fac-simile  of  letter.  210, 

"  Joly,'*  ship,  234. 

Jomard,  map.  H((. 

Jones.  J.  P..  22O. 

J(mge,  T.  C  de,  Gesc/tiedenis  7'an 
het  Nederlandsch  Zee^ves^n^  418. 

Jordan  River.  45. 

Josselyn,  John,  i'oyages,  429. 

Journal  des  Savans,  237. 

Journal  general  de  I '  Instruction 
publique,  n/t. 

Joutc',  235  ;  his  Journa!,  240 ;  Journal 
historique,  240;  at  Lavaca  River, 
238:  goes  with  La  Salle,  23.S. 

Juchereau,  Fran<;oise,  335  ;  V Ubtcl 
DicH,  .314.  3!;9. 

Jud.L'is,  Cornelio,  map,  (1589)  95, 
('5<J.O  97.  99;  Speculum  Orbis,  (^9. 

Juel's  Journal,  41^. 

Juvencius,  Joscphus,  Canadicae  mis- 
sionis  Relatio,  300 ;  Historict  So- 
cietatir  Jfsu,  151,  300. 

Juvency.     See  Juvencius. 

KURIL'S,  P.,  102,  374;  his  traps,  3S4. 

Kalbfleisch,  C.  H.,  2<»). 

Kalm.  Peter,  Rcsa.  \  ,4. 

Kankakee  River,  r      ^00,  224. 

Kapp,  Frederick,  on  Minuir,  502. 

Ka.egnondi  (Huron  Lake),  391. 

Ka.kasia,  220,  2S7. 

Katarakoni  River,  180. 

Kauder,  (.'hiistian,  168. 

Kaut'maun,  371. 

Keen.     See  Kyn. 

Keen,  Gregory   B.,  "  New  Sweden," 

,    443- 

Keen.  Maon'^.  494. 

Keith.  Sir  \\illiani,  British  Planta- 
tions^ 3, 
Kelton,  D    H.,  on  Mackinaw  Island. 

i()9. 
Kennebec    River.    loS,    (Quinebeque) 

3^3. 
Kentucky,  English  stock  in,  xvii ;  the 

physical  proportions  of,  xvi,  xviii  ; 

death-rate,  xviii. 
Kerk-historisch  Archief^  421. 
Ketclunn,  Bujfalo,  ^^i. 
Kenleii.  Johan  van.  /^ee'Atlns^  37^ 
Keweenaw  Bav.  170.  171,  187. 
Keye.  Otto,  422  ;   Het  waere  Onder* 

scheyt^  4,22,  423, 


Kidder,  Frederic,  r\  the  -wedcft  on 
the  I  »eiaware,  4<^;.j. 

KeiU.  Willem,  4ui,  4^.-^ ;  -V'  -g.|  44«i 
his  recall,  405. 

Kikapous,  178 

King,  Kufus,  300. 

Kip,  \V.  1.,  Early  J..  niissi'H.i, 
•    294- 

Kirke,  David,  15S,  if>8  ;  a.  ^ado^,.^bac, 
127;  captures  Quebec.  12S. 

Kirke,  Henry,  First  Enxiislt  Con- 
quest of  Canada,  1-4.^.,  ij8. 

Kling,  MSns,  448,  451,  45*,  453,  455; 
his  map,  437. 

Knapp,  H.  by.,  Jlfaumee  I'alley,  198. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  222 

Kohl,  J.  G.,  his  study  of  maps,  33; 
his  collection  of  maps  in  Department 
of  Slate  in  Washington.  33,  201  ; 
maps  in  Coast  Survey  Oftice,  34;  in 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society's 
Library.  35;  Cartographical  Depot, 
35;  /h'scorery  0/  Maine,  15;  on 
the  I'ortereals,  15;  his  Geschichte 
der  Entdeckungs  y  merikas^  35. 

Kondiaronk,  350. 

Koopman,  371. 

Kort  I'erhacl.  422,  423. 

Kramer,  H.,  4'wj,  472  ;  aulog.,  469. 

Krober,  A.  N.,  447. 

Kryn,  283. 

Kunstmann,  Kriedrich,  Entdeckung 
A mcrikas,  15  ;  Atlas,  15,  45. 

Kyn,  jiiran,  49S ;  his  descendants, 
500.     See  Keen. 

L.\       B/»RRE,     Le    pEnVRH      DE,      337; 

aulog.,  337  :  and  the  Senecas,  342, 
La  Borde,  254,  255. 
La  Cbesnay,  354  ;  site  of,  303. 
La  Chine,  303;  attacked,  350,  359. 
La  Cosa,  map,  35. 
La  Croix,  A.  P,  de,  189,  424. 
La    Croix,    Algemeenc    ll^ereldt-Be* 

schrijring,  439. 
La  Crosse,  J.  B.,  2>i. 
La  Famine  Bay,  293. 
La  Ferte,  188, 
La  Forest,  234,  r-sg. 
La  Foret,  193,  336,  338. 
La  Fortune,  187. 
Lafreri,  Tarole  modertte,  93. 
La  Galisson*  re,  i  j4. 
La  Honiaii     ■.".iron,  3-*' •  ■''■  "  unt  of, 

2i;7 :      Nntveaur     ^e^V'.  "J,    257  ; 

M^moii  I  s    I       ''A  ythri';-  ■*,    257  ; 

AVrc  ( 'oyuyC-    '^y ; 

map(i70jt      •'  ^\  Suj^_ 

map(i  .  ^8,  2S9 

I-.amundt 

La  Mont'.,      .  J.,  464. 
La  Motte,  isj. 
La  Motto  Boi'i'  li,  139. 
La     Motte-v.  .idiilaCi 

PAcadie,  159. 
La  Nou-*,  365. 
La  Plata,  40. 
La  Potherie,  ^  •  ». 
La  Prairie,  2S4. 
La  Koc'i<»  d'Aillon.  265,     79. 
La  RociieHe,  archives  of,   destioved. 

La  Salie,    Sieur   de,    his    birth,   242; 

■  lis  character,  322;  in  Canada,  180; 
at  Fort  Frontenac,  180;  explora- 
tions 1,1678),  isi,  202;  at  Niagara, 
182  ;  meets  loiiel.  173,  204  ;  on  the 
Ohio,  207 .  at  the  (.!hicago  por- 
tage {,?),  207:  d^d  he  discover  the 
Mississippi?  .">;,  24=;:  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's River '?),  .i'17  ;  his  route,  212, 
214,  224,  232,  231,  241  ;  reaches  the 
Gulf  oi  Mexico.  225;  at  Fort  Mi- 
ami, 225:  at  .Michillnnackinac,  225  ; 
super:,eded,  .^26 ;  in  France,  226, 
233;  restitution  made.  2^.!  :  expedi- 
tion lO  Texas,  23'^>;  founds  a  col- 
orv,  237;  on  Lavaca  River,  238; 
starts  northward  (if.S6).  238:  killed, 
238,  241,  J43  ;  fate  ot"  his  colony, 
23i(,  -M*  ■  reiatiim..  vvitli  Hennepin, 
250 ;  wifh  Denonville,  226 ;  sj\X\{ 
Frontenac,  324  ;  with  La  Barre,  539; 


/>//     gtfe,  2 S7\ 
nietitf  257 ; 


"^Utnoire    sur 
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his  life  bv  Sparks  242  ;  hy  Park- 
man,  242;  portraits,  2^2,  244:  "is 
letters,  ^44^  his  will,  241- 

La  Salle.  Nicholas  de,  226. 

La  Taupiiie,  i7'>. 

La  r<»ur,  AbW,    I'tf  de  Lavai^  309, 

La  Tour.  Charlesde,  142*  143;  aulog., 
14s  ;    visits   Hoston,    144 ;    attacks 

D'AuInay,    145;    authorities,    153, 

1C4. 
L.i  I'our,  Stephen  de,  145. 
La  iouretle,  Cireysolon  de,  i')4. 
La  Toureite,  Fort,  1S9,  229,  230. 
La  Valieiie,  347. 
L*Arche'  eque,  239 
Labadists,  429- 
Labrad(»r.  37.  .19.  43*45.  4^*.  74.  75.  7S1 

82*  S3,  M7.  8S,  S9,  0'.  9-1.  95.  0.  97. 

9<),  101:  discovered,  3S,  46 ;  on  the 

early  maps,  16. 
Laconia,  1^5. 
Latitau.  Pcre,  Mceurs  des  Sauvagest 

J94,  29H;  autog.,  29^' 
Latitau.  Dt's  I^ortut^ais  dans  h  Noit- 

7-i'iiu  Monde,  15- 
Lafontaine,  L.  H.,  303. 
La  Ht've,  Cane,  13O. 
Laisne  de  la  Marguerie,  302. 
Lake  of  the  Two  ^lountains,  312. 
Lalande,  2.H0. 
I^alemant,  Charles,  134, 2(15  :  Relations 

and  Letters,  ]oo,  301,  309. 
Lalemant,  Gabriel,  27S,  305 ;   autog., 

278;  death  of,  307. 
Lalemant,    Hierosme,  Relations,  305, 

306,   310;  in  the   Huron  Country, 

302,  305. 
Lalemant,  Jerome.  26S,  270. 
Lanth.  Mirlha  J..  Xeiu  V'ork,  440. 
Lambcrion,  (ieorge,  451. 
Lamberville,  34f>. 
Lanibervillo,  jean  de,  283,  340,  346; 

autog.,  2^5. 
Lambrechtsen,     N.     C,     Kori    Be- 

s./irinin^^y  416,  43*' 
Lampe,  B-,  424. 
Langen,  J.  G..  256. 
Langenes,       Ca^rt'Thresoor,      103; 

ffandboek,  10?, 
Langevin,  E.,  on  Laval,  309- 
Langren,  A.  Florentius  i,  */). 
I«3ngion,  John.  201. 
Lanman.  James  H.,  History  of  Mich- 
igan,  1  ;•  . 

Laphain,  L  A.,  History  0/  Wisconsin. 
199. 

Latitude  and  longitude  in  Cham- 
plain's  map,  13' 

Laudonni^re,  17. 

Laure,  Michael,  271- 

I  iu.  m,  Governor.  303. 

Lati.erjeat,  273. 

Lavaca  Kiver,  233. 

Laval,  Bishop.  247.  sf-;.  v^,  312,  334  ; 
autog.,  3(x> :  ParkiLian  on.  301) : 
jjorlrails.  309 :  lives  of,  309 ;  La 
four's  life  of.  358. 

Laval  University,  222. 

Laverditire,  Abb^.  130,  133,  1^,  306, 
360;  edits  Champlain,  360. 

Lavvradore,     See  Labrador. 

Law,  John,  I 'internes,  198. 

I>aw,  Judge  Julm,  722 

I-  /aro,  Luiz,  map  by,  37. 

Le  lit. 111.  P'oyage  curieux,  299. 

Le  E-r.  303.  531.  33(> 

L«  lik  ♦:.-ne,  Louis.  176. 

Le  Car  n,  Joseph,  124,  125.  264,  279. 

Le  Cler  4,  Christian.  2^-  2^8;  Etal>- 
i'issem  .:'  de  la  Foy,  255,  ^ii  ; 
trau  i.iicd  b  ihea,  291;  Hisioire 
dt's  Ci!c  lies  Franca ises.  n}i ;  map 
;  n  his  ^^  ta  blisse  me  nt  de  la  Foy  , 
3*)o  ;  Xouz'tlle  Relation  de  la  Gas- 
P^sie,  29a;  attacks  tbe  Jesuit;:.  292. 

Lfi  Cordier,  393. 

T^  Gardeur,  Ren^.    See  Beauvais. 

l.-;  Jenne.  Fail,  196.  271.  274;  ^^- 
la/io'is,  301,  302,  308,  tog  ;  Journal, 
301  ;  portr.iil,  272. 

Li-  Journal  des  J  ^suites,  196. 

Le  Maire.  Jacques,  187. 


Le  Maitre,  Jacques,  283,  305. 

Le  Nlere,  1H7. 

Lemercier,  rran<;ois,  2 So;  Relations, 
30S,  310,  ^11,  31.1.  313;  in  the  Hu- 
ron country,  301,  302;  autog.,  311. 

Lemoine,  J.  M.,  Rues  de  Quebec,  321  ; 
Quebec  Fast  and  I* resent^  iiS;  Fic- 
turesque  Quebec,  1 26. 

Le  Moyne,  Charles,  330,  340. 

Le  Moyne.  Simon,  28<),  2S1,  282,  283; 
autog.,  30S  ;  Letters,  30<> .  in  the  Mo- 
hawk country,  3a8,  30*;;  at  Ononda- 
ga, 308  i  among  the  Scnecas,  310. 

Le  Rouge,  375- 

Le  U.v.:x,  254. 

Le  Sage,  S  ,  on  the  Recollects,  292. 

Le  Sueur,  I'lerro,  i'>5,  229. 

Le  Test'.;,  Guill.iuine,  Cosmograpkie^ 
90  ;  his  map,  77. 

Lebreton,  240,  241. 

Ledyard,  L.  W.,  125. 

Leipzig.  /  'erein/Ur  Frdkunde^Jahres- 
bericht,  15. 

Leisler,  Governor,  159. 

Lelewel,  account  of,  375. 

Lenox,  James,  41S,  43.) ;  on  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  Champlain,  133;  prints 
NLircjuette's  accounts,  294. 

Lenox  globe,  t,U. 

Lenox  Library,  24S,  29*) ;  Contribu- 
tions, 2t>5  ;  Jesuit  Relations^  295. 

Lery,  Baron  de,  31 ;  at  Sable  Island,  5, 

Lescarbot,  Marc,  149;  La  Conversion 
des  Sauvagcsy  150 ;  Relation  der- 
ni^re,  150;  Le  bout  de  I'an,  i$o,  his 
maps  (i'>o9),  150,  i5»,  378;  map  of 
the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  304  ;  ca- 
reer, 149;  Histoire  de  la  S'ouvelle 
France,  I4i»:  Les  Muses,  150;  on 
ihe  Xova  Scotia  coast,  112. 

Les  :'^ritables  utoti/s,  302. 

Letires  edijiantcs^  i'\\,  ^16. 

Leverett,  John,  expedition  to  Acadie, 
145:  autog.,  145. 

Levot.  241. 

Leyonberg,  Johan,  483,  487. 

Leyzeau,  Pierre,  3<;4. 

'    Heroine  Chretienne,  303. 

.kicking  County  Pioneer  Historical 
Societv,  198. 

Lien-^,  N^icholas  des,  78;  his  map,  78, 

7'J- 

I-iljehtKk.  P.,  455- 

Ijmestone  regions,  xiii. 

Lindstroem,  Peter,  472,  473,  4S3,  485, 
4->4  :  autog.,  472  .  his  writings,  502  : 
his  map,  437,  481,  4i)'i. 

Liriscliotcii, ');  ;  by  Wolt'e,  97  ;  Histoire 
de  Li  Xavigation,  414. 

Lioiot,  23M. 

Liquor,  sale  of  to  Indians,  controversy 
over.  2<>7- 

"  Little  Ht  rniina,"  ship,  51,  54. 

Livingoton,  William,  430. 

Livot,  Biographie  Bretonne^  65. 

Lloyd,  Lawrence,  473- 

Locc«*nius,  J.,  HiHoria  Suecana,  491. 

Lock,  r,.  C,  463,  jor.. 

r^odowick.  Charles,  ,,^5. 

IjOew,  102. 

Lok's  map.  17,  43-  4'5     fac-simile,  44. 

Long,  Peter's  River,  .'('.' 

r.Aing  Island,  J>utch  and  English  un, 
404,  4o<>-,  antiquities  of,  441  ;  bibli- 
ography of,  441  ;  histories  of,  441. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  409. 

Long  river  of  La  Hontan,  ^58,  260; 
map  of,  2'>i. 

Longevity,  xvi,  xviii. 

Longueil,  347. 

Loreite,  2'»7'  279,  2S4. 

Lossin;;,  B.  J.,  Hudson  River,  431;. 

Louis  XIV.,  autog.,  323  ;  and  Canada, 

'7'' 
Louis  de  Saiute  Foy,  2^1. 
Louisa  Isl.-ind,  7,  24, 28,  vj.    See  Claudia 

Isbnd. 
Louisiana,  22S,  249;  named  by  La  Salle, 

22-;,  250  ;  missions,  267,  ?(;4. 
Lovelace,  (iovernor,  313. 
Loyal.  Fort,  attacked,  39        'Tee   Fort 

Loval  and  Portland. 


Loyard,  273. 

Luce,  Loys,  64. 

Lucifer,  C,  465. 

Lucini,  A.  F.,  435- 

Luis,  Lazaro,  his  map,  37. 

Lunar  eclipse  (1^17).  302  ;  (1643),  302. 

Lutheri  Catechismus,  459. 

Luyt,  Johannes,  Introductio  ad  Geo' 

graphiam,  3  75- 
Lvndsay,  Lord,  442. 
Lyonne,  Martin  dc,  268.  307,  308. 

AtACAi'i.Ev,    James,    State   0/  Ne^9 

\'ork,  4^1. 
Mact;regory,  Major,  193, 
Machiaca,  4^. 
Machias   .Nie.),  143. 
Mackerel,  50. 
Mackinac,  Hurons  at,  278;  mission  at, 

2*7,3^7. 

ALickinaw,  history  of,  199  ;  Hurons  at, 
17O. 

MacMullen,  John,  History  0/  Can- 
ada, y>/. 

Masons,  187.  188. 

Madeleine  River,  iM. 

Madockawandn,  14O. 

Matfeius  (1593),  map,  95. 

Magaguadavic  River,  137. 

A/agasin  Encyclophtique,  86. 

Magazine  o/Arnerican  History,  31 

Magellan's  Straits,  40,  41,  42,  43; 
voyage,  10. 

MaggioUo.     See  Maiollo. 

Magliabechian  Library,  17. 

Mapninus,  Geographia,  95, 

Maida,  92,  93,  96. 

Maillard,  A.  S.,  26q. 

Maillard,  Jehan,  71. 

Maillard,  Thomas,  72. 

Maine,  missions  m.  273,  300;  war  in, 
i5'>- 

Maingart,  Jacques,  51. 

Maiollo,  man  of,  27,  3S,  39,  73. 

Mairobert,  Discussion  sitmrnaire,  155. 

NLiisonneuvc,  P^re,  275. 

Maisonneuve,  Sieur  de,  53,  303. 

Maize,  xiii,  xxiv ;  not  produced  in 
Canada,  xxii. 

Major,  R.  H.,  Prince  Henry  tht 
Navigator,  245  :  on  Verrazano.  18. 

Mallebar,  Cape,  143. 

Mallet,  A.  M.,  L" Univers,  375. 

Malte-Brun,  AnmiUs,  64. 

^Lln,  origin  of,  xi. 

Mance,  Mdlle.,  294. 

Mangi,  Sea  of,  93,  (/>. 

Manhattan,  398,  436  ;  origin  of  name, 
433* 

Manitoulin  Island.  174;  Ottawas  at. 
17^,287. 

Manitoumie,  221. 

Manning,  John,  502. 

Manno  and  Promis,  Notizit  di  Gas- 
taldi,  93. 

ALinthet,  De,  i88,  36^. 

Maps,  difficulties  with  coast-names 
33  ■  o£  LMstern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 33  1  of  the  lakes  and  the  Miss- 
issip[)i,  201. 

Mar  del  Sur,  43.  93.  See  South  Sea 
and  Pacific. 

Marest,  J.  J.,  195,  288,  316;  autog, 
316. 

Margry.  Pierre,  his  collections  and 
theories,  241  ;  Les  Normands  dans 
Us  valines  d'Ohio,  196,  241  ;  Con- 
gress assists  him,  242  ;  hx-^ Memoir es 
et  ddcuments,  242  ;  on  Allouez,  315  ; 
controversy  over  the  discovery  of 
tb»  Mississippi.  245;  criticised  by 
R  H.  Major,  245;  assists  Faribault 
in  collecting  diKuments,  366;  Nav- 
igations Fran^aises,  68. 
Nfarie  de  I'onnes  NouvtUes,"  '>4. 

..larie  de  Tlncarnation,  314;  Lettres, 
Ti,of),  314  ;  accounts  of,  314- 

^Ll^ie  de  St.  Joseph,  308. 

Marion,  La  I  ontaine,  192- 

Markham,  VV'illiam,  498- 

Marinette,  Joseph,  Francois  de  Bien' 
ville,  36 

Marquadas,  5.,  T^actatus,  ^^fit. 
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Marquette,  176,2^1,287;  atChicago(>),  ' 
2nu  i  letter,  ii.i;  autotr.,  313  ;  joins 
Juliet,  17H,  207,  2S7  ;  route  ot,  221,  ; 
2]2,  2J3  ;  at  St.  Esprit,  207  ;  Jihit 
<Us  7'oyaees,  294,  3:5:  translated  in 
iy\\*i7i*?,  Discovery  0/  ihf  Afississipfii^ 
3c)4  ;  report  of   his  exiwdition,  217.  ' 
3i'>;  and  map,  217,  220;  cnipared 
with  JoUet's,  219;  (spurious)  map.  ' 
221::   given  in  Thevenot,   220;    hiE 
later  history,  220;  dies,  220,  315. 

Marsh,  (leorge  I'.,  4')5- 

Marsh.ill,  O.  H.,  125,  242.  29St  ^W. 
34S ,  on  the  "(Jriffin,"  223;  La 
S,i//t''s  I'/sit  to  the  St'tieitis,  205. 

Martha's  Vineyard  seen  by  Verrazano, 

Martin,  CMaude,  314. 

Martin,  Kelix,  294. 

Martin,  Henri,  245. 

Martin,  I'iire,   305;    !'i>  de  Brebeu/\ 

3'»7-  i 

Martuies,  map  ( 1S7S),  95,  97.  1 

Martyr,  Peter,  on  Vei.-azano,  25  ;  Dg'  ' 

cadex^  29;  opus  Epistolaruvt^  29.      I 
Mascouiens,  17S,  2('S.  j 

Massachusetts     Archives,     documents 

collected  in  France,  3*rf»,  3'>7. 
Massachusetts  llay,  discovered  by  Al-  ! 

lefonsce,  (>.•>.  ' 

Mas^e,  Knemond,   129,   133,  2^4,  265, 

i'>6,  273,  3(Kt,  301  ;  death,  306. 
Mather,  CtXton,  31ft;    Lif^  of  Phipi^ 

160,  3(14;   Afaffnalia,  159. 
Matkovic,  Schiffer-Karten^  S4. 
Matthias,  477, 
Mauclerc,  astronomer,  16. 
Maumee  Valley,  19^- 
Maurault,    Uistvire    dts    Abinaquis, 

150. 
May  River,  45. 
McCiregory,  347. 

Mead,  Ctmstrnction  of  Maps,  369. 
Medina,  Pedro  de.  Arte  de  Xavegar^ 

S3  ;    map     ( 1 545 }.    S3  ;    L  ibro    de 

Grandezas,    etc.,    83;    L'Art    de 

Uaviguer,  37S. 
Medrano,  S.  F.  de,  255. 
Mesapolensis,  Johannis,  419,  420,  497  ; 

autog.,  420;    Een    kort   Ontiverp, 

421  ;  accounts  of,  421. 
Mejjiser,  Septentrio  Xovantiquus,  377. 
MeiAchkwat,  fharles,  2(v.\,  273. 
Melendez  at  St.  Augustine,  2(13. 
Melton,  Kdward,  Zee  en  Land  Reizen, 

Melyn,  Coniehs,  425;  autog.,  425. 

MeniSertiiu,  i^n,  2'>4. 

Meinbr^,  Zt^nnhe,  223,  225,  234,  2SS  ; 
his  Journal,  254. 

M^ntoires  des  Commissaires^  154. 

Alenard,  Pere,  170,  2S0,  281,  286,  3c:;, 
3o>;  autog.,  280,  309;  death,  -y^f^, 
310. 

Meimnnists,  423. 

Menomonees,  26S. 

Menou,  Charles  de,  143. 

Mer  de  Canada,  75 

Mercaior,  Gerard,  portrait,  371  ;  notice 
by  Ghymm,  ,i;i  ;  his  Atlasy  371  : 
lifebv  Raemdonck,  371  ;  hismappe- 
moude,  3'mj,  373  ;  Atlas  minora 
374:  Atlas  novtts,  374;  English 
editions,  374;  globes,  <>9 ;  map, 
(1538)  74.  «».  ('540  74.  ^1,  {15'^) 
78,  94  ;  his  projection,  369. 

Mercator,  Michael,  his  map,  377. 

Mercator,  Rumold,  3(>9,  371. 

Mercure  de  F^ance^  307. 

Mercure  Frnni'oiSt  131,  134,  150,  300; 
sets  of,  300. 

Merrure  f^allant,  226. 

Mermet,  288. 

Metabetchouan,  271. 

Metellus,  America,  369. 

Meules,  337,  341,  34(^1;  aulog.,  337- 

Meurcius,  Jocobus,  39^- 

Mexico,  43  ;  physiography,  vi.  See 
Teniistitan,  New  Sr>ain. 

Mexico,  C.ulf  of,  mapb,  34  ;  reached  by 
La  Salle,  225. 

Mey,C.  J.,3')8,  448- 

M^zy.  172;  autog,  173. 


Miami  River,  224. 

Miamis,  !7H,  298;  Fort,  200,  225,  249, 
2^1  ;  missions  to,  2')8 

Miciiaehus,  Rev.  Jonas,  421. 

tSfichcl,  Jean,  143. 

''  Michel,"  shii>,  (34. 

Michulant,  H.,  63. 

Mit;hij;an.     .SV^  Great  Lake'*. 

Michigan,  231; :  different  names  of, 
229;  Historical  Snciety  of,  I'jS  ;  his- 
tories of,  198;  Lake  (Lac  dcs  Illi- 
nois), 170,  2c/),  212,  314,  215,  218, 
231,  232,  23.1.  2.17.  25'i  252.  2'x.; 
(Dauphin)  map  of,  249;  discovered, 
iWj;  map  (1709),  258;  map  (i''97l. 
251,  252  ;  map  U'>5f>)i  39i  ;  penin- 
sula first  mapped  out,  205  ;  Pioneer 
Society,  198. 

Mickley,  J.  J.,  4S2,  502. 

Micmacs,  4<j,    150;    missions  to,  2^7, 

2K8. 

Mildma;,,  \V.,  1^4. 

Miles,  H.  H-t  //istory  if  Canada,  T,hS. 

Milet,  Pere,  2S5,  316. 

Mille  Lacs,  vh)  :  this  region  taken  ihjs- 

session  of,  ii>5. 
Millin,  Maffazin  encyclophUque,  19. 
Mills,  A.,  102. 
Mines  of  the  Cordilleras,  v;  of  North 

America,  viii.     See  Cupper,   Gold, 

etc. 
Minet's  Map  of  L»niisiana  uf^'^s),  237. 
Minnesota,  llistorical  Society  of,  n/y ; 

bibliography   of,    it^>;   histories  of, 

Minnesota  River,  195- 

Minong  Island.  229,  230,  258. 

Minquas,  447,  462,  492. 

Minuit,  Peter,  398,  403,  441,  445,  447, 
493.  5"?;  autog.,  398,  446. 

Miramichi,  153;  Bay,  49. 

Miscou,  2Ui-i. 

Missio  Canadensis^  3oi>. 

Missions  in  Canada,  sources  of  their 
history,  2<jo;  of  the  Catholics.  i(y.)\ 
to  the  Indians,  2fi3  ;  amon^  the  Iro- 
quois, ma|i  of  sites  of,  21^3.  .S*(-  the 
names  of  orders,  of  priests,  and  of 
mission  sites. 

Mississippi  River,  167,  2s8,  (Mescha- 
sipi)  251.  JS3  ;  reported  by  Allnuez, 
286;  report  of,  from  the  Indians, 
207,  313;  extent  of  its  system,  viii: 
French  possession  nt',  xxiii ;  reached 
by  Joliet,  17.S;  named  Buade,  17S; 
called  Colbert,  jo')  ;  various  names 
of,  209;  map  f  i'»'*4t.  228. 

Mississippi  Valley,  physical  character- 
istics of,  iii,  IV ;  histories  of,  n>9  ; 
French  forts  in,  199;  French  dis- 
covery in,  nj(( ;  called  "  Colbertie," 
21 1  ;  map  { 1072),  221. 

Missouri  River,  237;  early  notices, 
226. 

Modeer,  Historia,  495. 

Mohawk  Valley,  xxv  ;  early  settle- 
ments in,  412. 

Mohawks,  m^,  122,  3otj,  311  ;  war 
with,  310.  313,  ?'*5  ;  missions,  281. 

Mohegan  war  (ifjOg),  313. 

Moingona,  2^12. 

Molineaux  globe,  97,  99;  map  (1600), 

^.  377' 
Moll,  Herman,  2')2. 
MiJlndal,  462,  4'»3. 
Moluccas,  40. 
Moncacht-.\pe,  21 1. 
Munelte,  J.  >V.,  Valley  of  the  Missis' 

sippi,  199. 
Monomet,  109. 
Monro,     Alexander,     British    Xorth 

A  meriia,  36S. 
Monseignat,    autog.,    3^)4;    Relation, 

Mont  Joliet,  179. 

Montagnais,   118,  120,   264  ;   language 

of»  133;  mis!iions  to,  124,  267,  2(19. 
Montalijoddo,  P(rsi,  etc.,  12. 
Montanus,    map    in.    3i>)  ;      Xieutve 

Weere/d,  42i\  Die  Unbekante  neue 

li'elt,   423,  {Van  den   Bergh)   374. 

See  Ogilby. 
Montespan,  Madame,  31S. 


Montgolfier,  accoutit  of  Margaret  Bour- 
geois, 3f,.,. 

Month,   i'he,  i.)f»,  297- 

Montigny  de  St.  Cosme,  316. 

Montigny,  Francis  de,  2S8. 

Montmagny,  130,  32'J. 

Montpensier,  AUtnaires,  357. 

Montreal,  53,  205,  3>8,  312;  Faillon 
on,3(x>;  t'ounded,  302;  Frontenacat, 
325;  maps  of,  303.  311  ;  mission  at, 
2  74 ;  site  of,  i')4  ;  Society  Historique 
de,  M^tnoires.  ^03  ;  and  vicinity, 
map  by  La  Potherie,  303. 

Moon.     See  Lunar. 

Moore,  Frank.  441. 

Moore,  J.  H.,  ^\t. 

Morasses,  xiii. 

Moreau,  L'Acadie  Fran(oise,  I5^>. 

Moreau,  .Wmoire,  155. 

Moreau,  Pierre,    179,  iSi. 

Murel,  Thomas.  311. 

Morgan.  H.  J  ,  Bihliotheca  Canad^n- 
^"f  ii'h  Mf7- 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  1*13;  League  of 
the  Iroquois,  297,  421. 

Morin,  P.  L..  vn,  3'/i. 

Morrel.  Oliver.     See  Durantaye. 

Morton,  Thomas,  Xctv  English  Ca- 
naan, 40.  384. 

Mound-Builders,  53. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  107.  264. 

M. Hilton,  J.  \V.,  Xew  Xetherland,  4qh. 

Muilkerk.  H.  van  !>.,  49>). 

Muller,  Frederick,  of  Amsterdam.  439  : 
his  catalogues,  439. 

Muller,  J.  C,  I'orstellnttg  der  j^ant- 
zen  fVele,  37!). 

Mundus  Novu«  (South  America),  40. 

Munsell,  Joel,  his  labors,  435  ;  Annals 
of  Albany.   3'>5,    4351    Collections, 

435- 
Miinster,    Sebastian,   82  ;    Cosmogra- 

phie  (1574).   4'4;    n»ap,  (1532)  3'>. 

0540)   1%    4it    >*».    <i545)    «3.    84. 

(I598)';5- 
Murdock,  Beamish,  A'^n^a  Scotia^  142, 

Murphy,  Henry  C,  248,  205,  299,  419, 
421,  425,  4:14.  432,  491,  4«)^i  autog., 
41S:  his  case  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Verrazano  voyage  stated,  19; 
examined,  22  ;  his  intended  History 
of  Maritime  DisuKery  in  Amer- 
ica, 22;  his  death.  22:  accounts  of, 
22  ;  his  librar\-,  22  ;  /  'oyage  of  Ver- 
razzano    18. 

Mvritius.  Opnsculum,  qb'.  map(,i5(jD>, 

Mythology  of  the  Indians,  299. 

N.\M.\NT,  485. 

Nancy  Globe,  76,  81. 

Nassau,  Fort.  398,  400,  402,  437i  448; 

abandoned,  468  ;  site  of,  497. 
Natiscotec  Island,  51. 
Nauset  Harbor,  iii.  112. 
Navarrete,  Bibliotheca  marititnay  62  ; 

Coleccion^  30. 
Navigation,  treatise  on  by  Champlain, 

133- 

Negabamat.  Noel,  272.  273. 

Neill,  Edward  D.,  "  Discovery  along 
the  Great  Lakes."  i't3  :  papers  in 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Si>ciely*s 
Collections,  109;  History  of  Min- 
nesota, uYt',  Minnesota  Explorers. 
199;  on  Menard,  310  :  Founders  of 
Maryland,  165;  Writings  of  Hen- 
nepin,  250,  254. 

Nekouba.  270. 

Nelson,  Fort,  259. 

Neniiskau,  271. 

Nepignon.  Lake,  173,  1S9. 

Xeptune  Fran^^ais,  377. 

Nertunius,  M.,  472. 

Netscher.  P.  N.,  Le$  Hollandais  au 
Br^sil,  418,  491). 

Neuters,  27'>,  293  ;  country  of,  298. 

Neutral  Island.     See  Si   Croix  Island. 

New  Amstel.  404. 

New  Amsterdam  taken  11673)  by  the 
Dutch,  408  ;  again  given  up  to  the 
English,    409  •    early    accounts    of. 
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439:  early  record*,  4.10;  Indian  in- 
curHions  towards.  440 ;  Sudthuys, 
441.     Srr  New  Vnrk. 

.\'rn>  />otnt»um  Monthly,  Uy. 

New  Kii^l.uul,  nhysual  ch.-iractcristic^ 
(if,  XXIV  ;  IiuliariH  iif,  xxiv  ;  climate, 
xxiv ;  irnporiance  of,  xxv ;  an  is- 
land, 4J'j  i  I)e  I-at'i's  map  of,  4('>; 
and  New  Sweden,  474,  4^4;  Swe- 
dish map  of,  4>t5;  map  of  coast,  by 
Allefonsce,  7s  i  explored  by  Cliani- 
plain,  107.    .SVi*  n  iines  ot"  tlic  Slates. 

Newfoundland,  47,  79  ;  mapped  bvAlle- 
fonitce,  74,  7s ;  visited  bclore  Colum- 
bus, },  ;  autliorities,  4  ;  early  maps 
of,  73;  fishing  vessels  at,  5s ;  fisfi- 
cries,  f>i,  <*%;  a  group  of  islands, 
77,  t).^  ;  Lescarhot's  map  of,  .17**; 
Mas(m*s,  i7(>     Str  Haccalaos. 

New  France,  (>i,  77,  <m,  <^!;,  'J7.  'w-  >**Ot 
101:  archives  of,  350 ;  map,  2jH  ; 
name  of,  '17,  7M,  91  ;  its  position 
seemed  to  assure  control  of  the  con- 
tinenlj  xx  :  stiil  and  climate  against 
it.  xxii :  its  colonists  compared  with 
New  Knglanders,  xxii.  .SV^  Fran- 
cia;  Francisca;  Canada. 

New  (lOttenbur^,  burned,  4^ki. 

New  Netherland,  A>her's  list  of  maps 
of,  4^7;  aniholo^v  of,  412;  bibliog- 
raphy of,  4.^j ;  best  collect i(m  of 
books  on,  in  (he  Lenox  !.ibr.iry, 
4Vj;  maps  of,  4.^j;.  4.^.'; ;  to  be  pur- 
chased by  France,  172  ;  historv  of, 
,^(>5  ;  records  of,  410.  See  New 
York. 

New  Orange,  40S. 

Newixirt.  Verrazanoat,  S. 

New  Scotland,  142.     See  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Spain,  4.1,  88,97.  See  Mexico; 
Nova  Hispania. 

New  Sweden.  ,10*1,  .^43;  eclectic  map 
of,  501  ;  the  Knglish  expelled  from, 
452  ;  and  the  l>utch,  457,  4'.i,  fi^: 
and  the  Indi.ms,  45;;  map  by  Lmd- 
stroem,  4S1  ;  mapby  Visscher,  467  ; 
attacked  by  Stuyvcsant,  4*>7 ;  m.ips 
of,  4S5,  4(/),  5cx» :  and  Slaryland, 
496;  and  New  EngKmd.  41A  4';*^ ; 
unpublished  documents,  5<;2  ;  lost 
to  Sweden,  487;  authorities,  4SS ; 
fac-simile  of  title  of  the  Manifest, 
48<y.     See  Swedes. 

New  York  (province),  Archives  of, 
depredated.  411  ;  <>'  Callaghan's 
Calendar,  411  ;  Docutnents  rt-ht' 
five  to  Colonial  History,  .35^,  40(1; 
missions  in,  3ot>  See  New  Neth- 
erland. 

New  York  (city),  histories  of,  440 ; 
called  Menatc.  21^;  map  of  town 
(i()r)0),  440;  original  grants,  441  ; 
early  farms,  441  ;  view  of  fort,  441. 

Neiv  York  Freeman  s  Jourfuxi^  245. 

New  York  Harbor,  Verrazano  in,  7  ; 
early  visitors,  .^i_/t. 

New  York   Historical  Societj,    origin 

of.    4O'). 

New  York  State  Library, 2<>q. 

Neiv  York  Weekly  Herald,  222. 

Niagara,  block-bouse  at.  223  ;  Falls, 
3of),  4K5  ;  first  mentioned,  302  ;  fort, 
2f>o,  2<j3  ;  Hennepin's  view  of  Falls, 
240,  247,  24S,  254;  history  of  the 
Falls,  247;  name  of,  747. 

Nicholas,  Louis,  271. 

Nicholas,  Pere,  286. 

Nicolet,  Jean,  166,  167,  302,  304; 
account  of,  by  C.  W.  Hutterfield, 
304;  death,  196;  at  (Jreen  liay 
(l')34-i''35).  10* 

Nicolosius,  385. 

fiWc?,,  French  and  Indian  Wars,  160. 

Nipissing,  Lake,  125,  259;  map,  313, 
214  j^mission,  265,  267. 

Noel,  Etienne,  57,  58. 

Noel.  Jacques,  73. 

Noiseaux.  220. 

'    Nonsuch."  shin,  172. 

"  Normandy,"  snip,  6. 

Normans,  early  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks.  63. 

Norridgework  mission,  274. 


North,  Frederic.  354. 

North  America,  physiography,  ii; 
effects  on  colonists,  x  ;  eastern 
coast,  mans  of,  3^. 

North  Carolina,  failure  of  coloniz.v 
tion,  xxii,  xxviii;  physical  charac- 
teristics, xxvii  ;  poorness  of  tide- 
water population,  xxviii. 

North  Kiver.     See  Hudstui  River. 

Northwest  Passage.  35-     See  India. 

Norumbega,  53,  88,  '/i,  9^.  <)4.  <»5.  »/'. 
•JZ-'J'*^.  W.  '"'.  '."iJi  .U.l.  384;  (Ano* 
nmibega)  Si  ;  t'ape  of,  (m;  ;  an 
island.  77  ;  (Norimbequa)  (<■;  ;  {  Nor- 
vega)378;  River,  7",  77  ;  town  of,  71. 

Notre  l>ame,  Congregation  of,  at 
Montreal,    309. 

Nouguiire,  La,  332, 

Nouvel.  270.  ni. 

Xouvelle  Hioi;raf>hie  ghUrale^  341. 

Xouvelle  His,  aye,  384. 

Xpui'elles  Annales  des  I'oyaf^es,  19. 

Nova  Antbilasia,  42. 

Nova  Francia,  373,  37S,  383.  See 
New  France;  Canada;  Nova(>allia. 

Nova  Galitia,  42. 

Nova  Gallia,  27, 67.    See  New  France. 

Nova  Hisjiania,  42.     See  New  Spain. 

Nova  Scotia,  135  ;  explored  by  Cham- 
plain,  lof-;  geographical  history  of, 
151:  records  of.  139;  Historical 
Society,  i5<;.     .SVi-  New  Scotland. 

Novus  Orbis  (South  America).  41. 

Novum  Itelgium,  42^.    ^V**  New  York. 

Nya  Elfsborg,  454. 

Nya  niitcborg,  4^4. 

Nya  Korsholm.  t'ort,  462,  473. 

Nyenhuis,  lUidel,  43<j. 

0*Cai.i.A(;h.\n,  K.  1^,  4o<>,  421;  on 
the  Jesuit  delations,  J95 ;  his 
studies  in  New  York  history.  431  ; 
History  0/  Xeiv  Xether/and,  431, 
497  ;  Register,  431  ;  edits  Docu- 
tnents  of  Xe^v  i'ork^  412  ;  his 
library.  295.  433. 

Ochunkgraw,  166. 

C>dhner,  C.T.,  499,  500,  502 ;  Historiay 
49S. 

Ogdensburg,  285. 

Ogilby.  Jonn,  A  tncrica,  390 ;  maps 
in,  392.  3^3.     See  Montanus. 

Ohio  River.  178,  21^,  217.  227,  231, 
233.25';  (Ouye)253;  (Hohio)253  ; 
early  maps  of,  j_*4. 

Ohio  (State),  bibliography  of,  198; 
histories  of,  198. 

Ohio  Historical  Society,  198. 

Ohio  Valley,  history  of,  199. 

Ohio  I'alley  Historical  Series^  198. 

Oiibways,  17s 

Old-town  Intiians,  274. 

Oldenbarnevelt,  3*/),  397,  423. 

O'ier,  J.  L,  2W),  271;,  302. 

Oliva,  Johannts,  map,  379. 

Underdonk,  Henry  W.,  Hempstead^ 
441. 

Oneida,  Lake,  125. 

Oneidas.  311. 

Onondaga.  126,  280,  282  ;  books  on, 
309;  mission,  308;  abandoned,  308. 

Onondagas,  293. 

Onontio,  32ft 

Ontario,  Lake,  163  :  called  Frontenac, 
20S,  213,  214,  215,  218,  237,  259, 
260;  called  St.  Louis,  234;  map, 
(i'>5^')  3<>i.  (i':»'K))  389,  (if)fa)  281, 
(i«>f))  312,  (1670)  203,  (i':97)-  251  : 
Swedish  map,  485.  See  Cireat 
Lakes. 

Orange,  Fort,  217,  281,  308,  398,  417. 
See  Albany. 

Orbelianda,  92. 

Orhis  Maritimus^  374. 

Orleans,  Cape,  49. 

Orleans,  Island  of,  52.  308. 

Oronr),  274. 

Ortelins  (Ortelsl,  424;  map  (1570^  78. 
9t;  ;  portrait.  372  ;  autog  ,  372  ; 
Theatrum  Orhis  Terrarum,  94, 
3fKj  ;  gives  no  Verrazano  map,  18. 

Osorius,  Hieronymus,  De  rebus  Em' 
tnanuelis,   1 ;. 


I  OssoRsare  mission,  375. 
Otis,    Charles   P.,    translate*  Chanv 

plain,  134. 
Otr^ouali,  3^0, 
Ottawa  missions,  268,  38$. 
Ottawa  River,  259,   360;    explored  by 

Champlain,     124;     called    Ctawai, 

i')4;    river   route,    173  ;  early  maps 

of,  2ua. 
Otlawns,   if>8,    175,    315;    country  of. 

398;    at     Nfaniioulin,    176;    called 

Outaouacs,    ifi3 ;    at  Quebec,    308. 

See  OiKaouacks. 
Ottens,  Xeofielx'ii  tabula,  48a. 
Oumamis.  271. 

Oumamiuek,  270 ;  missions,  267* 
Outaonaks,  310  ;   mi&Kions,  315.     Se* 

Otlawas. 
Outrelaise,  I)'.  31S;  river:  178. 
Oviedo,    30.   414  ;    Historia,   73,    81  ; 

Sumario,  28,  38. 
Oxenstjcrna.    Axel,  444,  453;    autog., 

■*■»^■. 
Oxenstjcrna,  F.rik,  471. 
Oxenstjerna.  Jttlian,  444,  477. 
Oyster  Kiver  (Mt.>,  attacked,  160. 
0/.irk  Mountains,  iv. 

pAfiFif  COAST,  climate  of,  v. 

Pacific  Ocean,  93;  currents  in  the, 
iii,  x  ;  called  .i/are  pud/icufn,  41, 
42.     .SV('  South  Sea  ;  Mar  del  Sur. 

Padilla,  263. 

/\irsi  nouamenfe  retrouafi,  12. 

Pain,  Felix,  2^^ 

Palastrina.     See  Salvatore, 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  367;  Xeiv  £'nff/and, 
299. 

Palmas,  Rio  de,  98. 

Palmer,  P.  S.,  History  of  Lake 
Champlain,  120. 

Pan.ima,  40,  43. 

Papegaja,  Johan,  458,  4''2t  4*''3i  470| 
4r3.  475;  477»  484-  4">3  ;.  autcg.,  45^. 

Papinachois,  270,  271  ;  missions,  2O7. 

Papineau,  300. 

I'aria,  41. 

Paris,  archives  in,  35C',  3(/'  ;  Cf)pies 
from  them  in  America,  35'-,  yUb. 

Parkman,  Francis,  portrait,  157;  au- 
t^'Si  '57  !  Pioneers  of  France,  (15, 
'34»  '5^  •  Frontenac,  15S,  360  ; 
translatitms,  15.S;  estimate  by  Cas- 
grain,  158;  J)isco7'ery  of  the  Great 
fi'est,  241,  24 J,  243  :  and  Margry's 
Collection,  242  ;  La  Salle,  201,  241, 
244,  3(>o ;  reviewed  by  G.  K  F.llis, 
201,  29*);  on  C.irtier,  65;  on  Hen- 
nepin, 250 ;  on  the  Hurons,  ^-5 ; 
hi&  manuscript  collections.  367  :  bis 
collection  of  maps,  201  ;  Old  Ki- 
ginte,  3tKi. 

Parmentier,  Jean,  16.  63. 

Parrots.  202,  20i(. 

Pasqualigo.  Pietr*).  13. 

Passamaquddily  Iii'lians,  274. 

i'astoret.  map  by,  82. 

Patalis  Kegir',  42 

I'aullus.  Orhis  ferraqueus,  375. 

I^tulo,  Cape,  73. 

Pavtmia,  402. 

Peabody,  W.  II.  O.,  on  the  Jesuits, 
297. 

Pearson,  L»  Albany,  435. 

Peit,  S.  T)..  298;  on  Mr.  Baldwin's 
maps.  201. 

Peltrie,  Madame  de  la,  portrait,  314; 
death  of,  314  \  accounts  of,  314. 

i'emaquid,  captured,  i5«(,  ifti  ;  papers, 
159;  sources  t)f  history,  159;  traces 
of  the  I>utch  at,  138  ;  map  of,  Uxj. 

Penalosa,  234.  237  ;  expedition,  239- 

I'enn  z-s,  Baltimore,  494. 

Penobscot  Hay,  70,  146;  mission.  274. 

Penobscot  Kiver,  93;  river  in  the  old 
maps,  413,  414.     ..SV^  Norumbega. 

'*  Pensiie,"  ship,  64. 

Pentagi'fet  (Castine).  161  ;  map  of,  146, 

Peorias.  2B8. 

Pepin,  l^ake,  i6<j,  195. 

Perd,  173,  178,  187,  189,  204. 

Perkins,  F.  IV,  Cheek  Lisl  of  Ameri- 
\        can  Local  History,  441. 
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315.     Set 


autog. , 


lialdwin's 


on,  274. 
Ml  ihe  old 


0/  Amerr 


Perkin&t  J.  H.»  Jfta  ;  Annati  of  thf 
tt't's/,  *i'/>  ;  on  Sparks*-*  /.n  Sal/e^ 
7S^,   A/fimnr  tina  Wrififtx's,  ^54 

F"*!.      '■,  Julian,  2M;  aL  Cape  Hrutun, 

I'errol,  Kran(;oi9,  .ia<j. 

IV'rrot,  (lovcrnor  ul  Acadia,  344. 

Perrot,  Niclmlas,  173,  174,  i^'h  3<  \ 
35J  ;  AUmoire  sitr  ies  Aftturs,  ri^;, 
a'>S,  35').  jtivcH  a  soleil  to  the  mis- 
sion at  the  Hay  nf  I'uans,  i'>i  ; 
CHKravinKH  of  it,  i»>j,  i>>3  ;  his  gci»- 
RHiphy,  !<>>;  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, IfU. 

l'erry\ilIe(M.  V.),  12$. 

I'oru,  40,  42,  43. 

i'eschL'l,  Oscar,  Oeschiihte  tii's  /^fit- 
ititrrs  lii'r  Entdt'cKuni^fh.  15  ;  Iiis 
duaili  and  account  of,  .  3 ;  Uesthithte 
fit'r  Erilknmie,  40. 

Petavius,  History  of  the  H'orU,  3S4. 

I'etrue.     See  Laval. 

Ht'lroleuni,  ix. 

K'tiin  llufiiis,  1^8,  170,  37'",  27S 

I'hijis,  Sir  Willi.un,  \t,'t,  I'-u;  conquers 
Acadia,  h'>  ,  portrait,  147;  autog, 
364;  attack  (in  (Quebec,  351. 

Physiography  of  North  America,  )• 

I'ic(piet,  Aljbe,  ji'>7,  2S5;  autog.,  2S5. 

I*icrroM,  I't-re,  2^3,  113. 

Picskaret,  -'75. 

l'iL'ti'r>i'n,  I  )avi(l,  400. 

Pii;afLMt,i  on  Magellan,  30. 

i'i]L'^triIla,  Salvatore  <lc,  413. 

IMnard,  Chrono/o^t^ii\  357. 

Pinet,  222,  3S3. 

Pinho,  Manuel,  S7. 

Pioneer  CoUfctiuns^  n^S. 

Piscalnr.     See  Visscher. 

Pius  ly.,  his  geographic  gallery,  40- 

Placentia,  257. 

Plancius,  Peter,  r)7<  433  i  his  map,  414- 

Planck,  Abraham,  4(/>. 

Plantagenet,  B.,  Ne7v  AUhoh^  427, 
490. 

Plantin,  Christophe,  371, 

Plowden,  Sir  Kdntund,  427,  428,  437  ; 
and  New  Sweden,  457. 

Plymouth,  ancient  landmarks  of,  by 
Davis,  I  in;  H;iy,  loy  ;  expedition 
from,  to  Maine,  143 

Ph^'sical  proportions  of  Americans,  xv. 

PoMit  Si.  Ignace,  207. 

Poissfjn,  du,  Pire,  2S'). 

Pompey  Stone,  420,  421J,  433. 

Poncet,  Perc,  279. 

Pontgrav^,  104,  loG,  138;  returns  lo 
Canada,  i  lO. 

Poore,  Hen:  Perley,  3^^)^). 

Popelliniere,  374 ;   Les  trots  mondeSy 

9,v 
Popham  Memorial^  138. 
Popple's  A  tins,  262. 
Porcacchi,  L^Isoie,  95  ;  map  (1572),  70, 

'/'■ 

Porcupine  Indians,  267,  269. 

Poro,  (lirolamo,  369. 

Port  IJrest.  4S. 

Port  Royal,  44.  45,  107,  152,  3S3,  3SS ; 
Lescarbot's  map  of,  140;  Cham- 
plain's  map  of,  141 ;  attacked  by 
Argall,  142  ;  plan  of  buildings,  144  ; 
settled,  13S. 

Port  St.  L(»uis,  io.>. 

Portages,  xxi;  between  the  lakes  and 
the  Misf^issippi,  200,  224;  how  in- 
dicated on  maps,  202. 

Polherie,  Pacqueville  dc  la,  Histoire 
de  r Am^rique^  197,  2.><),  358. 

Portland  (Me.),  159.    See  Loyal,  Fort. 

Portneuf^  160. 

Portolanos,  376. 

Portuguese,  early  discoveries  in  Amer- 
ica, 15 ;  chart  (1503),  35;  n^ap 
(i52v^)^,  73  :  porlolano05i4-  1520),  36. 

Pottawatomies,  198,  268,  311. 

Pouakk,  169. 

Poullain,  William,  26^'.,  274 

Poutrincourt,  Jean  de,  loO,  138,  141, 
150,  300. 

Powelscn,  Jacob,  450. 

Prairies,  as  tillage  ground,  xiv. 

Prato,  Cape.  50. 
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Premonlr^  globe,  45. 

Prevert,  104. 

Prime,  N.  S-,  I.ou)^  Isliimi^  441. 

Prince  Kdwar<l  Island,  49,  fM>,  7^. 

Pruitj:,  (iuitaf,  4^4;  autog.,  47«>' 

Prim/,  jnh.in,  45',  4(>4. 

Printzdorf,  4'i3. 

ProgressuK  fidti^  30S. 

Prudhomnie,  Kort,  200,  22$. 

Puans,  167,  ii\  ;  Hay  of,  jofj,  212,249; 

Kivcr  of  the.  25'^. 
Puhiiik  ihiifrremes,  363. 
Putfendorf,     Saniuel«    Commtutariit 

491. 
Pumpkin,  xiv,  xxiv. 
I'urchas, /V/^'r/mc'i,  134,37^:  his  map, 

17"*.  3^5- 
Pye  Hay,  4S5. 

Quad  (Quaden,  or  QiADt/s),  Ma- 
THiAs,  37a  ;  (/roi,'mfi/iisi/ies  11  and- 
buih,  i<»i,  \,Ti\  )uistiiniits  ^t'Of^ra- 
fi/ticMs,  372  ;    map  u'"**')!  '01. 

(Quebec,  origin  of  name,  114  ;  archives, 
35'-:  bishop  of,  30<) ;  Cartier's  fort, 
i^ji  ;  founded  by  Champlain,  114: 
view  (i('>i3),  iiS;  plan  ufu3).  115: 
captured  (1M9),  12S,  in:  picture 
of,  ij8;  ff.it  at,  i2f);  surrendered 
(i')32t,  134;  Krontenac  at,  319;  for- 
titics  it,  3 53  :  attacked  bv  Phips 
(ifi/o),  361,  3'i3  :  Itis  summons,  31.1, 
3(1  J  ;  medal,  3'ti  ;  La  Hontju's  pic- 
tures, 362.  3O3  ;  plan  i)f  atr.ick,  3S4  ; 
early  plans,  uo  :  view  by  Pothe- 
rie,  320:  missions  at,  27[. 

(^)uebec,  Hospital  de  la  Miiiericorde, 
3"7- 

(^>uebec,  Hotel  l)ieu,  3i(. 

Quebec,  Liierarv  and  Historical  So- 
ciety of,  3O6  ;  its  publications,  3f>'>. 

Quebec,  keligieuses  Hospitalieres  de, 
3'>2,  3"- 

Quebec,  Seminary  of,  2'7,  ^16:  its 
missions,  2<)4. 

Quebec,  Lei  Ursulines  de^  30^. 

tjuens,  Jean  de,  Kr/,ttion.  lo*^- 

t^Juetelei,  H istoire  des  Sciences,  374. 

(^ueylus,  Abb^  de,  30*;. 

(}uieunonascaran,  365. 

Quinsay,  41. 

tJiiiiit,  Alonzo  H.,  159. 

Quintal  293,  267,  325  ;  mihsious,  2X4. 

Quivira,  93* 

Race,  Cape,  75,  76,  100;  called  Ras, 

831  80.  92,  9^1 ;  Kaso.  37,  3«.  «2,  SC, 

(>o,  i,z,  95.  9**.  377  i   R*"t  77.  S5.  '**7. 

8S;  Razo,  37,  94.  37S;  Rassa,  S4  ; 

Rasso,  39;  Raze,  3H3,  390  ;  Raiz.  78. 
Radisson,  Sienr,  vA,  173. 
Raemdoiick,  J.  van,    Gerard  Mercu' 

tor,  3*19,  371. 
Ratfeix,     Pierre.    232;     autog.,    232; 

map  (if>ss),  J32,   233;    of  Ontario 

and  Erie,  232,  234. 
kafferman,  H.  A.,  on  Hennepin,  248, 
Rafn,  Atidguitates  A  tnericame,  41O. 
Rauueneau,    Paul,    2^1  ;    amoni;    the 

Hurous,  305,  30O  :  on  Catherine  de 

St.   Augustin,  312;    map  by,  302; 

fieltitions,T,o7,  30S  ;  autog.,  3^'7- 
Rainfall  in  North  America,  vii. 
Rale,    Sebastian,    273,   31(1;     autog., 
I        27^;   Francis.  Life  of  Rale,  2^^. 
'   Raleiijh,  Sir  Walter,  400. 
Rambo,  P.,  450,  4S0,  500. 
Rame,  A.,'>3;  Documents  inedits,  bo. 
Rameau,  Une  colonief^odaU\  15'j. 
Ramusio  on  Cartier,  ''3  ;  '>"  the  Cor- 

tereals,    14;    on  the  early  fisheries, 

f>3  ;  as  an  editor,  23  ;  on  Gastaldi's 

map,  77  :  his  Xuvigationi,  (/a. 
Rancourt,  Joseph,  354. 
Randolph,  Fdward,  410. 
Ransonet,    on    Margaret     Bourgeois, 

Rasiercs,  418. 

Rasle.     See  Rale. 

Rat,  the  (an  Indian),  257.  350. 

Raudin,  Sieur,  180,  32S  ;  sent  to  Lake 

Superior,  iSi  ;  his  map.  232.  235. 
Raymbault,  279,  3S5  ;  autog.,  279. 


Razilly,  Chevalier,   143,   143'*    aulog., 

142 

Kecollects.  124,  364,  j'>5,  2S5,2c>o,  30**; 
in  Canada.  247,  2'>3,  jU);  missiuns, 
24'f,  291,  j<>i  ;  and  Champlain,  132; 
and  Krontenac,  322,  ?iiS\  among 
the  Hurons,  307;  recalled,  2HM ; 
accompany  La  Salle,  2H8;  in  Que- 
bec, 3S4, 

Recueil  de  Vraith  de  Paix^  129 

Keinel.  Pedro,  his  chart,  1(1,  3'),  73. 

Relations  de  l>t  l.onisiane,  255. 

RtJIigieuses  Ursulmes  3uS.  See  Que- 
bec. 

Remi,  [Daniel  de.     .V(V  Courcelles. 

Ren.tndot,  Ahbe,  22f^i.  245. 

Reriscl.ier,  Kilian  van,  40') ;  autog. , 
4'xi      See  Van  Renselaer. 

Renscl.ierswyck,  3<;«>,  42)',  map  of, 
415  ;  settlers  at,  43s. 

Rensselaer,  Stephen  van,  415. 

Kepentigny,  He,  i>s8. 

Relor,  Francois,  354. 

Revue  Canadienne,  29?. 

Revue  contemporaiuCy  241, 

Revue  critique,  iS. 

Revue  des  questions  historiques,  134. 

Revue  de  Rouen,  240. 

Revue  maritime,  245. 

keyard.     See  Heyard. 

Reynolds,  John,  History  of  Illinois, 

Reynolds,  William  M.,  494. 

Ribault,  17. 

Ribero,   map,  2i,  v>.  3^,  7(,  413,  414; 

and  flonie/.'  voyage,  21,  24. 
Ribourde.  Gabriel  de  la,  2S!*. 
kirh.  Point.  4«- 
Richard,  Andrew,  2^8. 
Richardeau,  AbW,  314. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  137;  reflected  on 

by  Champlain,  133. 
Richelieu,  tort  de,  312,  313- 
kichelieu,  River.   1 19,   303,   (des   Iro- 
quois) 304  ;   map  of,  311  ;   forts  on, 

311.  313- 
Ridpatli,  l/nited  States,  43S. 
kiker,  James,  //arlent,  4(i  ;  IHitory 

of  Newton,  Ne^v  }'ork,  441. 
'lising,  J.  C.,  471,  475  ;  autog.,  471. 
Rivers  in   North  America,  vii. 
kiviere  Loneue.     -S'*^  Long  River. 
Robertson,  R.  S.,  224. 
Roberval,  Jean   Francois  de,  56,  58, 

93,   135  \   his  doings,  '>5  :  death,  60 ; 

his  niece,  (/■>, 
Rocoles,  J.  B.  de,  305. 
Rogers,  A'arls  of  StirliHc,  155. 
Roggeveen.  Arent,  Burning FeH^yjd', 

map  of  the  Delaware,  482. 
Roland,  F.  N,.  35^ 
kooseboom,  Johannes,  347. 
koseboome.  Captain  Thomas,  192, 
Rosier,  Cape,  14O. 
kotz,  Johne,  Jioke  of  Idrografhy,  8a  ; 

maps  ( 1542),  7'>,  83. 
Rouen,  American  savages  in,  16. 
Rougemont,  Philip,  54. 
Roussel,  183,  354,  375. 
Royale,  Isle,  229. 
Rudman,  Rev.  A.,  495,  496. 
Rufttsse,  Jacques  de,  64. 
Rupert,  Prince,  171. 
Ruscelli.  Girolamo,  40;  maps,  78,90, 

Russell.  Jonathan,  40. 
Rut's  Kxpediiion,  9,  62. 
Ruttenber,     E.    M.,    Hudson    River 

Tribes,  421. 
Ruysch's  map,  7^. 
Rye(N.  Y.),  441. 
Rymer's  Fwdera,  166. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of  (i<^k)7),  149,  356. 

Sabine  River.  236. 

Sable  island,  63,  86,  93,  13^1,  377,  383, 

384,  38S;  account  of,  by  Gilpin,  6^  ■■ 

early  cattle  on,  5. 
"  Sacre,"  ship,  \b» 
Sacrobusto,  Sphera  del  Afundo,  Si. 
Sagard,  30*1 ;  Le  Grand  I'oyage,  196, 

2tj«i ;    H istoire  du    Canada^   290; 

Dictionnaire,  266,  290, 
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Sagean,  Malhieii,  Ji6;   his  Rthfiou^ 

Sai!£iatore^  17. 

S.iKi>c»^y>  ^>'  ^Vt  *«'»  ''7t  73'  73.  75t 
J^S.  f<7.  'M.  W7.  'A  »'4t  3"4.  3»)»  3''< 
.U4.  17,1.  W**.  at^s  ;  expltirt'd  by 
C"h.inipl;uii.  u>4  ;  couniry  nf,  50, 

StiiniL-  Aiiiiu  (III  I'etil  Cap,  .)>>• 

S.iinle  Anne.  Knrt,  ,^12. 

SI.  Antlunv,  KalU.  a)o,  J4S,  25J  ;  Mar- 
b(»r,  4^ 

St.  Antnine,  Fort,  iK«j,  11^5,  iji>. 

St.  |l,irnnb;is,  4H. 

St.  Canline,  Haron  de,  u's  ■47>  itn ; 
atitoii.,  i4'<. 

St.  L'astine  the  voiingcr,  147. 

St.  Catherinu  flarhcr,  47, 

St.  Ih.irtei  River,  5i. 

St.  Clair  Lake,  i(>3. 

St.  C<^me,  2MS. 

St.  Crnix,  Fort,  1H6,  220 

St-  Cruix  Island,  ArgalPs  visit  to,  14J  : 
map  of,  \yj:  plan  nt  huildinK«i  '.V/- 

Si.    Croix    Kiver    ^At-idia),   107,    1^2, 

St.  Crdix  River  (branch  of  the  Missi»- 

sippilj    KiS,    !(»(>. 

St.  Ksprit  Kay.  2.^5,  237. 

St.  Ksprit  mission,  2«m),  212,  2ih,  286. 

St,  toi,  I'remit'r  L'rsulines,  ^uS. 

St.  Kranvois  de Sales  niissioM,  267,  273, 

St.  rran^ois,  Lake,  201;,  312. 
St.  Franv'is  River,  yxt. 
St.  Fran^uis-Xavier  mission,  28. 
St.   (iermain'en-Laye.   treaty 

142. 
St.  Helena,  Cape,  45,  S<),  9S, 
St.  I(;nnce  mission,  2S7. 
St.  Ignatius,  .VIS 
St.  Ignatius,  .t  Huron  town,  277. 
St.  John  (Island),  .v»,  f«),  7.I'  377- 
St.  John  River  (New  Hrnnswick),  143. 
St.  John's  College,  Fordham(N.  V.), 

2t><v. 
St.  John*s  mission,  2q,v 
St.  John's  River  (Newfoundland),  4S. 
St.  Joseph,  Fort,  142,  2(k)  ;  destroyed, 

104. 
St.  Joseph  River,  223,  224. 
St.  Joseph's,  272  ;  Island,  278 ;  mission. 

2*)3. 
St.    Lawrence,    Ailefonsce's    map    of, 

74. 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  51,  75,  77  ;  Cartier's. 

67. 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  72,  100  ;  (Golfo 
Quarr^),  6S,  n-j ;  in  Ailefonsce's  map, 
77;  map  by  liellin,  64;  map,  ',16^131 
148,  i.i7'>9)  153;  visited  by  the 
Spaniards,  71. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  75,  91,  163;  Lea* 

carbdt's  map  of,  117. 
St.  Lawrence  V.illey,  its  characteristics, 
xxi,   xxii ;    in   relation  to    military 
movements,  xxiii. 
St.  Louis,  A  Huron  town.  277. 
St.  Louis,  F"ort,  iSH,  22('>^  231. 
St.  Louis,  Fort  (Lav.ica  Kiver),  238. 
St.  Louis,  Fort,  on  the  Richelieu,  312, 

3>3 
St,  Louis,  Lac,  312. 
.St.  Louis,  Lake.     6*^^  Ontario. 
.St.  Loys,  Caiie,  50. 
St.  Lunario  Kay,  4^^ 
Saint   Lussnn,  isieur,   174,  314;    takes 
possession  of  the  Lake  Country,  175. 
St.  M.ilo,  47,  C>5  ;  navigators  of,  4, 
Sta.  Maria,  Cape,  46,  93. 
St.  Martin's  Creek,  50. 
St.  Mary's  Hay,  106. 
St.  ^L^ry*s  mission,  276. 
St.  MichaePs  mission,  2tj3- 
St.  Nicholas,  Fort,  lys,  229* 
St.  Paul,  Cape,  f^-j. 
St.  Paul  (Cape  lireton'),  r;5. 
St.  Peter,  Lake,  303,  311, 
•St.  Peter's,  I  ape,  49. 
St.  Peter's  Channel,  50. 
St.  Pierre  Kiver,  195. 
St.  Regis,  284,  285- 
St.  Roman,  Cape,  08. 
St.  Sacrament.    See  George,  Lake. 


St.  Savior,  afti. 

St.  Servan^i,  Harbor,  48. 

St.  Simeon,  354. 

Si.  Smion,  Denis  dc.  271 ;  Mtmoira, 

^"'    .... 
St.  Stephen  H  miRHion,  293. 

.St.  sulpicei  site  of,  303. 

.St.  'i'heresa  Hay,  3io. 

Sie.  'rheri'sn  Fort,  31,1. 

Si.    rhoma»,  lajaiul,  40,  ifH. 

A'.v.  Vrtuif^  Ln  iiioirt  tir,  308. 

St.  Valier,  Jean  'U*.  Kehtion,  315,  316, 
M'';  Eitat  i*r^stnty  etc,  315,  J48 ; 
I        Hi->hop,  3i'i 

Siihturrc,  5H,  (.5. 

Salmon,  30. 

Sahnon  Falls,  15    :  attacked,  352. 

Salt  .Springs,  3nM. 

Sallnnstall,  Wye,  374. 

Salvat  de  Pilestnna,  36, 

Salvaiore  de  Palastrina,  36. 

San  Antonio,  H.iy,  4(>,  413. 

San  Ai.louio,  River,  11. 

'*  S.in  Antonio,"  ship,  m. 

S;in  Francisco,  4f>. 

San  Juan  Island,  49. 

Snn  Miguel,  4^. 

Sandel,  P.  A.,  403. 

Sandelands,  James,  498. 

Samirart,  J.  de,  3H5. 

Sand'iskv,"267. 

Sandy  Hook  on  the  old  maps,  413. 

Sankikan,  4^7. 

Sanson,  Adnen,  375. 

Sanson,  Guillaume,  375* 

Sanson,  Jacipies,  354. 

Sanson,  Nicolas,  his  maps,  3S5,  390, 
y\\  ;   Attasy  (75  ;  L^Vnivers^  375. 

Sanson  et  Jaillot,  W//iii  tioitvt'au,  375- 

Saonchiogwa,  282. 

Sacpiisl),  loij. 

Sa.skatcliewan,  iii. 

Sanks,  17^. 

Sault  an  Rt'collet,  2(6. 

Sault  St.  Louis  mission,  285, 

Sault  Ste,  Marie,  1(15,  200,216;  mis- 
sion, 2(>.S. 

Saulteurs,  175, 

Savage,  Major  Thomas,  on  the  attack 
( 1690),  on  Quebec,  363  ;  aulog,,  364, 
Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  401, 
Scadding,  H.,  72,  262. 
Scantuiaenrat,  27H. 
•Schendel,  Ciillis  van,  435. 
.Schenectady  attacked,  352,  364. 
Schenk,  P.,  385. 
Schluter,  P.,  429 


Schmeler,  J.  A.,  36. 
Schiiner  globes,    i^, 


45:    Opuscidum 

Geographic  ttm^  4*1. 
.Schoodic  River,  137. 
Schoolcraft,   Xotes   on    the    Iroquois, 

297;   Jniiian  Tribes^  2».yi. 
.Schout-fiscal,  .^02. 
Schouten,yf'/»^''>/f(/,  415. 
Schute,  Sveii,    454.  462,  465,  466,469, 

47'.  473.  475.  47><.  4^3,  5""  i   autOK-, 

4M- 
Schuyler,  John,  ;iS3. 
Schuyler,  Peter,  355;  his  report,  365. 
Schuyler,  Phil  ,  autog.,  365  ;  his  Jour- 
nal, 305  ;  at  La  Prairie,  364. 
Scurvy,  54. 

Scuiterus,  mip  of  Pennsylvania,  482. 
Seal-hunting,  52. 
Secalart,  68,  ^mj. 
Sedgwick,  Robert,  expedition  to  Aca- 

dic,  145;  autog.,  145. 
Seignelay,  337;  autog,  337;  Minister 

for  the  Colonies,  185. 
Seignelay  River,  227,  232. 
Sdnat,  P^re,  aSg. 
Senecas.  30S;  attacked  by  Denonville, 

347  ;  authorities,  348 :  missions,  3K)  ; 

ifort,  34S;  and  La  Harre,  34'.     Sec 

Irocpiois. 
Senex,  John,  262. 
.Sequamus,   Metelius,  on    the   Spanish 

discoveries,  15, 
Seven  Cities  (island),  98,  101, 
Seven  Cities  (towns),  joi. 
Sewall's  A  ncient  Dominiotis  of  Maitiet 

I3B- 


Ibalcr,  N.S,  "Physiography  of  N(.rth 
America,"  1.;  Kentucky  Qeologual 
Surtwy^  xvi. 

Shaw,  Norton,  134. 

Shawnees.  2n%. 

Sliea,  J.  CI,,  I2k:  CaiAo/ie  MiisioH$ 
ttmoHf^  the  huiian  7'*-ifies,  19';,  2i>'>; 
Mississippi  I  'alley^  n^t ;  Eur/y 
I'oyiU'exs  if>i),  241  ;  (rannlates 
Charfevoix,  ^58  ;  edits  Colden,  421  ; 
tditH  /ht  CotfiMotiitiex  of  AftiHttti. 
435;  his  "Cramoisy  Scries,"  i>,ix, 
31^;  liis  list  of  Iroi|uoiH  misition' 
aritH,  3^^*\  on  I)reuiltelle'«in  Hoston, 
306;  edits  Hennejun's  lifscriptton 
0/  J.oHisitiHit,  24«,  250;  on  Henne> 
pin,  247,  250,  2^4;  on  the  Jesuit 
martyrs,  30s;  "Ihe  Jesuits,  RecnI. 
lects,  and  ine  Indians,"  263  ;  cm  the 
7ttuit  KehitioHs,  294 ;  edits  Jogues' 
letters,  \i*\  ^ii\  edits  Joeuis' 
iVoi'um  beigium,  iuf>;  on  La  Flon- 
lan,  2^7 ;  on  La  Salle's  Texan 
colony,  239,  240  ,  on  Lt-clercq,  2tji  ; 
translates  EtabliMement  iff  i<t  Foy, 
891  ;  on  Margry,  246;  Butstifn^  oj 
Mtxr^ry^s  I. a  Saile  HuhNe,  245  ;  on 
Marquette,  jjo,  222  ;  ou  (>H  alla- 
ghati.  432;  renalosa,  237;  /\ri/s 
0/ the  ihean  and  Wilderness.^  292; 
on  Wisconsin  tribes,  310. 

Sheenscot  River,  loM. 

Sheldon,  K.  M.,  Early  History  oJ 
Michignny  198,  311. 

Ship  Company,  444. 

Ships,  Ontch,  picture  of,  415. 

Shirley,  William,  15  j. 

"  Sibille,"  ship.  64. 

Sierra  Nevada,  iv, 

Sillery  founded,  303  ;  mission  at,  267, 
271.  272,  315- 

Silver  mines,  io<t.     .SVr  Mines. 

•Simon.  P^re,  274. 

Sioux,  169,  175,  176,  181,  182,  211; 
receive  Accault,  184;  missions,  268, 
aS6. 

Sirenne,  273. 

Skiirkil  Fort,  462. 

Slafter,  K.  K.,  "  Champlain,"  103  ; 
edits  Clianiplain's  works,  134;  Si** 
William  Alexander,  15^, 

Slavery,  the  result  of  lohactn  culture, 
xiv,  xxvii  ;  extended  by  cotton-rais- 
ing, xxvii. 

Slaves,  29,  46;  kidnapping  of,  11; 
from  Labrador,  a. 

Sloni,  M^ns,  461, 

Sloughter,  Governor,  410. 

Sluyter.  Peter,  429. 

Smith.  lUickingham,  on  Verrazano,  18; 
his  htquirw  iM;  accounts  of,  18; 
finds  the  Cipius  globe,  19;  Colec- 
cion,  ^6. 

Smith,  It.  H.,  Atlas  of  Delaware 
County,  foo. 

Smith,  C.  C  ,  "  Acadia,"  135. 

Smith,    George,    Delaware    County^ 

4(,S. 

Smith,  Jntin,  414. 

Smith,  P.  H.,  Duchess  County^  441. 

Smith,  William,  History  of  Canada^ 

S"*',  3''7 
Smith,    William,     History    of    New 

York,  430,  41,4. 
Smith,  W.   K.,  History  of  Wisconsin^ 

I9<^ 
Sniihvit,  J.  K.,  453. 
Snow-shoes,  331. 
.Soenrese,  284. 
Soil,  endurance  of,   ix ;   peculiarities. 

xii,  xxvi. 
Soiisons,  Count  de,  123. 
Solar  Eclipse  (1663),  310. 
Sorel,  336. 
.Souel,  P6re,  280. 
Source,  Thaumur  de  la,  316. 
Sourin,  139. 
Sourinquois,  150,  152. 
South  Carolina,  population  of,  xxviiir 

upland  districts,  xxix. 
South  Company,  444,  452. 
South  Mountains,  xxv. 
South  River  iDelaware),  423. 
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the,  17.)      Srr  Vacitic. 
Southampinn,  K.trl  iif,  ii<> 
Sp.iKtuil.t,  )4,  4').     JtVf  tlavli. 
S|).il(|ii)K.     Arclibishup,     AhtctlUtMea, 

Sp.itii.irdii,  iheir  commerce  preyed 
iipnri  by  till?  French,  5,  u;  eurly 
on  the  iiurlhci^l  coast,  ^u  ■'■;  in 
the  iiulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  74;  in 
thu  Hiidson,  4V1 

Sparks,  I,ired,  }t*j  ;  Lift  of  La  i'a/i*, 
j|j  ;  /,//>  of  Miirquctte,  jm  . 
Hi.inuHcripts,  160. 

Speed,  Prospcitt  \;'.\  map  of  DeKi- 
w.ire  May,  4HJ  ;  map,  ,^^4. 

Spiring,  Fetur,  445,  4'*'»;  antug..  44s. 

Spiritn  Santo  May,  j=;i. 

Spirito  Siinlo,  Kio  dc,  l^**. 

Sprinchorn,  K    S.,  500,  50^. 

SquitT,  Aborii^hiai  Aionuinents  0/ 
Si'W  York,  uM. 

Stad^'Cdiina,  si,  54,  3041  (Tadacona) 
87. 

Standi^h,  Miles,  144. 

Stai'j.tck.  (.',  Ij.,  50J. 

Starved  Kock,  aif). 

Staten  Island,  43O,  441. 

Stature,  comparative,  xvi. 

Steendam,   latob,  4^2. 

Stevens,  Henry,  buys  Muller's  Collec- 
tion, 4,V). 

Stewart,  tleornf,  Jr-,  "  Frontenac  and 
his  Times,"  117. 

Sti(Ulern,  T. ,  5ix>. 

Stiernman,  A  A.  von,  S>imiinj^,  494. 

Stiles,  f/istory  of  Brookiytt^  441. 

Stille,  Olaf,  4r>i,  500. 

Stille,  0   R,45a. 

Stirhn^,  Earldom  of,  155. 

Slobnicza  map,  .tC). 

Stocklein.  Hritf-SchrifteH^  ^ih, 

Stoddard's  Sketches  of  Louisiana^  254. 

Stone,  W.  L.,  New  K(»r^,  440. 

Stone  Age,  s.v 

Strahl,  (Jusiaf.  452. 

Stri'et,  Alfred  H.,  Frontfnac,  \(n. 

Strickland,    W.   P.,    Old  Mackinaw^ 

Stto/zi  Library.  17. 

Stuart,  James,  at  Cape  Hreton,  12S. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  404,  4^4 ;  arrives, 
405  ;  <'itog.,  406  ;  attacks  the 
Swedes,  467,  478  ;  portrait,  441  ; 
his  houiiie,  441  ;  pear-lree,  442  ;  his 
journey  to  Fsopus,  442. 

Subercase,  .151. 

Sulpitians,  205,  2f)^>,  275,  290,  ,V)g,  U'Oi 
.K>o  ;  martyrs,  305  ;  authorities,  2U4. 

Suite,  Benjamin,  Histoire  dts  Carta- 
(Hens- FraH{aiss  j^H ;  on  Nicolet, 
ic/) ;  MHatiges^  13.S, 

Sun.     See  Solar. 

Superior,  Lake,  zin  ;  Jesuits'  man  i>f, 
J05,  313;  heliotype  of,  313:  Whit- 
ney's Geohgical  Report  of  31;^  ; 
map.  1  i''5M.i')i,U'''83)24t>;  earlyde- 
scribed,  1O5  ;  maps  of,  2o>i,  (U74) 
212,  214,  215,  218,  (i(x)7)25i,  212; 
reacheu,  16S ;  called  Tracy,  2o(> ; 
traders  on  (f'sS),  ,^09,  (upper  lake) 
2fK> ;  map.  (1688)  230,  (Tracy) 
332,  233,  (1709)  258.  See  Great 
Lakes- 

Susquehanna  Kiver,  165. 

Susquehannahs,  29<S. 

Svedberg,  Bishop,  America  illutni- 
natn,  493. 

Svedberu,  jesper,  4'j3. 

Svedberg,  J.  !>.,  Dissertatio,  493. 

Svenson,  Jacob,  453,  474,  502. 

Swamps,  xiii. 

Swanenburg,  40S. 

Sweden,  South  Company  of,  403. 

Swedenborg,  Emmanuel,  493. 

Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  404,  443. 
See  New  Sweden. 

Swiss  ii)  Tennessee,  xix. 

Sylvanus'  map,  36. 

Sylvius,  L.,  425. 

Tablf.uands,  iv. 
Tadeiiac,  Lake,  80,  97,  377. 


edits   Perrot,    197, 


Tadounnac,  143,  j^n),  303,  312,  3><4 : 
Champlaiii  at,  iu4  ;  plan  of,  by 
Chaniplain,  1 14  ;  missions,  at>5,  302, 

...  y^ 

Uiunoagnv,  50,  jj 
tauhan,   J.,   i^h . 

lalleinant  des  kiJaux,  357. 

Talon,  172,  33T,  iMi ;  and  Frontenac, 

331,  \.!i\  and  WeMern  uxploralmns, 

ii>t,  :  hiH  house,  354. 
Tamaroas,  j.^s. 
Tanner,  A'oticAi.t  fesu,  30(1. 
'J'arcoiic,    L.    V .    litstotre    de   tiU 

(^rUans.  v^"^ 
Taylor,  James  \V  ,  f/htory  of  Ohio, 

leanansiayae  mi^biou.  276,  277. 

IVh^ahkwiia,  2)^3. 

TeiH^ier,  F..  Lts  Franca  is  au  Canada  % 

3.„s. 
remistitan,  40,  42,  93.     See  Mexico; 

Timistitan. 
Temperature,  range  of,  xii. 
Temple,  Sir 'Thomas,  145,  161, 
Terceira,  Island,  1. 

'I'ernaux-Compans,  A  rchives  des  I'oy- 
ages,  f^i3  ;  La  NouveUe  Siv^de^  4»j't. 
Tlu'hnud,  A.  J.,  I'^g,  2^7. 
Tiievenot,  nivei  Marquette's  narrative, 

-    ■  " '  '■  ' -■- m; 


i  his 
'.31. 

(16  ; 


91  AVt  ueii  de  I  oyage\^  219, 
gives  map,  .22i>. 
Thevet,  Andre,  30  :  his  claim,  1 
Singuiariiez  de  la  Frame, 
so  ;     his    Cosmographies    y 
(ira»d    Insula  ire  t     MS.,    Od,    68  ; 

map  (1 575).  .7''-  '>5- 
rhomas,  dabnel,  man  of,  482. 
'Thorn.issy,  De  la  Saile^  jjs  1  ('^ologie 

pratique  de  la  Louisiane,  J24;  Les 

<apes  g^ographes,    19,   40;   on   the 
'erra/atio  map,  19. 
Thompson,  H.  V.^  Long  Island,  m, 
Thomson.    P.     (i.,    Bibliography    of 

Ohio,  19s. 
'Thorndike,  t.'ulonel  Israel,  201. 
'Thurne,  Ro'.ieri,  his  map,  45. 
Thnrnion,  J.  \V.,  Ancient  Femagnid, 

IS9 

Tlioulet,  J.,  2(xi,  241; ;  his  map,  joo. 

Three  Rivers,  i'>(.,  308,312;  mission, 

267,  271,  274  ;  sue  of,  311. 
Tliule,  97.     See  'Thyle. 
'Thurloe,  State  J'apers^  430. 

Thury,  Pierre,  i''o,  2()9,  274  ;  Relation^ 

Thyle,  S4.     See  Thule. 

Ticonderoga,  119. 

'Tiele,     I*.     A  ,    AUmoire    hibliogra- 
phique,    439,    442  ;    Nederlanoiche 
I^amfietten,  439. 
Tienhoven,  Van,  420.  ' 

'Tienpont,  A.  J.,  398. 

Tierra  del  Fucgo,  43. 

Tillage,  labor  of,  in  New  England,  xii. 

Tilly,  ViS. 

Timitistan,  4O.     See  Temistitan, 

Tin  mines,  viii.    See  Mines. 

Tinicum,  454. 

'Tiiiot,  Cape,  75 

'Tionontates,  276. 

Tobacco,  i6H;  introduced  into  France, 
32  ;  in  New  Sweden,  454,  458,  459, 
462;  its  influence,  \iv;  in  Virginia, 
xxvii,  475. 

Toledo,    Historical  and  Geographical  1 
Society  of,  19H. 

Tonty,  Henri,  18S,  194,  225,  347;  joins 
La  Salle,  182  ;  autug..  182  :  at 
Creveca-ur,  224;  with  Denonville, 
193;  seeks  La  Salle,  23S;  tries  to 
rescue  his  colony,  239 ;  on  Lake 
Michigan,  223;  sketch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 230;  disowns  the  Derniires 
d^couvertcs,  240. 

Toreno,  Nunu  Garcia  de,  map(,i534)> 
37-  '>'• 

Torki  his,  Reorus,  449,  458. 

Torlu.;as,  42. 

Townshend,  Charles,  154. 

Tracy,  attacks  the  Mohawks,  2.'*3,  312  ; 
voyace  of,  310;  autog.,  311. 

Tracy,  Lake,  206 


Infant,  302. 

Iriiiiiy   Fort,    473  ;   vIew  of,  473  ;    the 

Dutch  before,  47^;  capturea  by  the 

Dutch,  479. 
Irouvti,  2(17.  nulog.,  a(i6. 
TroycH,  Chevalier  dc,  345. 
TrUbner's  Literary  Kecvrd,  419. 
Turcottc,  Louis  P.,  Les  ArcAiies  du 

Canada,  \hfi. 
Turcnne,  uH. 
Turgis,  Charles,  26H. 
Turkey  (bird  ,  xv. 
Turner,   Nathaniel,  on  the  Delawire, 

4S' 
Tutlle.C.W.,  155;  History  of  Canada^ 

tf>H;  (with  Uuriic,   L,   s.)  f/istory 

of  finva^  HW;  History  vf  Michigany 

I'/;;  H'isconsm,  H)9, 

I'LPii's,  EupHKosvNUs,  h's  globe,  ii), 
28,  40,  (facsimile)  .j2,  76,81,82,414. 
Ulster  Ci>uitty  Historical  Society,  409. 
"  Union,"  ship,  4(ki. 
t'nited  Stat.s  Catholic  Magazine,  30*1. 
I'plaiid,  455  records  <.f,  498. 
Cppcr  Canada,  ilistorital  Society  of, 

Uncoechea .    J/../*  ieca     Colonibiana, 

m- 

L  rsulines,  272,  \o8  ,  in  Quebec.  314, 
3.M. 

Ussehnx,  Willem,  396,  403,  415,  443, 
4>M>,  491,  499,  502 ,  his  writings,  41O, 
418;  autog  ,  44  ( ;  W  rgomiutica  Gus' 
tat'iana,  4i-;,  4.1-1;  Advice^Gtc.  417. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  135. 

U/ielli'a  Flenco,  etc.,  38- 

Vaaz,  Juan,  S7. 

Vaillant,  349. 

Valck,  his  maps.  3S5. 

Valentine,  I).  T,  Xeiv  IVrXr,  440; 
New  }'ork  City  Afanual,  418. 

Vallard,  Nicolas,  map,  70,  86. 

Van  Hogardt,  Jost,  450. 

Van  Curler,  Arent,  312. 

Van  Dyck,  G.,  453,  454,  462;  autof? 
454- 

Van  Horst,  M.  M.,  450. 

Van  Hulst,  Felix,  S/otice  sur  Henne- 
pin,  247. 

Van  Lotm,  Zee-Atlas^  376 ;  map  of 
New  Netberland,  482. 

Van  Meteren,  Emanuel,  416;  //«• 
toire,  424. 

Van  Renssehier,  Kilian,  arrives,  419; 
his  family,  41'j.     See  Rensselaer. 

Van  .Sweeringen,  G.,  498 

Van'Twiller,  Wouter,  401  ;  autog.,  401. 

Van  Vliel,  C,  44(). 

Vandeput,  CaiJtain,  411. 

Van  den  Boscli,  425. 

Van  der  '\a,  map  of  New  Holland,  438. 

Van  der  Donck,  Adrien,  416,  491  ; 
account  of,  419;  autog.  419;  Be- 
schrijvinge^  etc.,  420;  life  and  fam- 
ily, 420;  his  writings,  419;  his  I'er- 
toog/ij  419;  his  map,  5U0. 

Van  der  Rcmp,  Francis,  412. 

Van  der  Wulf^  J.  K.,   Tractaten^  439, 

Varennes,  33(t. 

Vaudreuil,  347,  351 ;  attacks  the  Onei- 
d.is,  3SS' 

Vaugondy,  Robert  de,  375;  Histoire 
de  la  G^ograpfiic^  375. 

Vaulx,  Jacques  de,  map,  79;  CEuvres^ 

Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  255. 

Velasco,  74.  ^ 

Vemey,  Abb(^,  3V)' 

Verheerlickte  Nedcrlanty  422. 

Verenderye,  La,  289. 

Vemiillion  Sea,  175,  17S,  179,  185,  jo8, 
2U9,  228.    See  California,  Gulf  of. 

Verrazano,  Giovanni  d;i,  415.  416;  ac- 
count of,  5  ;  his  landfall,  6 ;  in  New 
York  Harbor,  7;  returns  to  Dieppe, 
q;  in  the  St.  I^awrence,  9;  autliori- 
ties  on  his  voyage,  17,  (S;  his  let- 
ter, 17;  autog.,  25  ;  influence  of,  in 
later  maps,  19;  his  sea,  38,  S9; 
maps  derived  from,  17,  18;  doubt 
regarding  the  vuyage,  iS. 
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Vtit.i/ano,  Hitronimo  da,  hli  nup,  id, 

>i.  ■>*.  }?• 
VerT«*u,  Ablrf,  my  in,  14'',  Joii  J14. 

Vciromile  i>ii  the  Indiani  of  Acadia, 
150,  Ahnnhii,  150. 

Vicuna,  >v. 

Vi«i<i>.  (iiiiwr.  chart  of,  46. 

Vie).  Ntchiifat,  jfi). 

Vielci  Ariiutd,  i4a 

Vie!.,  K.  1..,  4J5- 

Viger,  Jacques,  ,103,  3W,, 

Vignal,  Ouillaumr,  iHj,  305 ;  mur- 
dered, tin;  atiuig.,  .)i<>. 

Viitnan,  Nicliolai  de,  11],  114. 

VitlelMin,  I'o;  aulfiK',  160. 

Villeitagiion,  11,  jt,  t^y. 

Villeneuvc,  tS4. 

Villerav,  J34.  1,15.  ,154- 

Villiru,  i'«) 

Vimont,  KeltttioHt,  3nj,  joj,  yoy 

Viiicenim  (liid),  C'atliulic  Archuithop 
of,  i.«. 

VInceni,  Krancii,  Hittory  tf  Dtla- 
warr,  4.,,. 

Virijiiiia,  uu,  tyj  ;  liineu  fur  ccilonita- 
tion,  151  ;  Hairftmapof,  374;  Swe- 
di>li  mji)  nf,  41)5 :  waler  friml, 
xx\ii;  liibaccu  its  Kiaple,  xxvii. 

ViritiiiiaiiK  ii(  Kii)!li>h  rilfick.  «vii ;  their 
physique,  xvii ;  increase  of  iiopula- 
tion,  xix. 

Visichcr.  (.'.  J.,  37(1,  41S, 

Visschcr,  N.,  Al/at  miHor,  375,  43S; 
map  by,  yri\  map  ot  New  Sweden, 
4(17;  map  of  New  Netherland,  438: 
map,  sketch  of,  3B5. 

Viielleschi,  301. 

yiir.-y,  354. 

vivcrius,  luj, 

VolfwUio,  map  (i5U>>,  90,  99. 

Vun  Murr,  his  Btkaim,  18. 

Von  Sybel,  HistariulU  Ztitukr{fl, 
501. 

Vos  haven,  391. 

Viiyageurs,  16^. 

Vries,  de,  David  Pietencn,  400,  401. 

Wabash,  131 ;  called  Ouabach,  114, 
tyi,  J»>i. 

Wailswiirth,  Denjamin,  355. 

Wagenaar,  Jean,  I'.iJtrlaHjulu  Mis- 
tar  it,  435. 

Walker,  A.,  "A  forgotten  Hero,"  in 
Fraut^t  Magaiitu,  Oh. 

Wallabutit.  400. 

Walley,  John,  353;  aulog.,  364;  his 
narrative  of  the  allack  on  Ijuebec, 
363 


Walloons  in  New  Netherland,  400. 

Walruses,  )a. 

Wampum,  3$. 

Warbiiitnn,    Kliut,  Ccm^util  ^  C»n- 

atlit,  v>4 
Warwick,  r^rl  of,  his  grant,  401. 
"  Warwick,"  ship,  lOj,  411. 
Wasa,  4'i>. 

Washburn,  J.  H.,  on  Verratano,  il. 
Wasaenaer,  N.  J.  de,  4J4:  Hnl.  I^tr- 

Marl,  etc.,  416.  4J4 
WaiMin.  J.  v.,  Ammtis  a/ Xnv  York, 

44tj ;  AhmoJi  0/  Fkiit$ii*/^M,  440. 
Wjtstin.    Hiit0ry  0/  Eiux    t^ounty, 

\    v.,  IJH. 
\\'alle.iu,  I'*fe,  iHM. 
Wcise,  Hittory  a/  Tray,  435. 
WelU,    Kdward,  .Vrtt>  Sitl  0/  Haft, 

I'll 
Wells  I  Me. >,  attacked,  i'»',  llounic's 

fUttory,  I'xi. 
We^t    India   C'nm|>any  (Ihiicb).    y^^, 

3V7,  t*^,  40i.  4l«',  414  '•  its  TecoriU, 

410,  431 ;  established,  4iti,  4J4,  \i\  , 

object  of,  41H  .  history  n(,  4iN|  ito 

flag,   41H;    hostile    feeling  against. 

*>'.  t>y 

West  liidirs,  I'hamplain  in,  133, 
Wc«lerii  Ke>ervc  and  Nurtliern  Ohio 

Hiftltiricil  Society,  ity^. 
Westminster,  treaty  <if,  14; 
Weymmith.  tieorge,  no. 
Whale,  while,  jj. 
Wheeler,  lliilory  ,</  ditiMf,  147. 
Whipple,  Joseph.  Otofriifkiiai  t  'iew. 

While,  lohn,  i\\%  map,  4). 

White  Stountains,  iv. 

While  Sand  Island,  jo,  51. 

Whilelock  in  Sweden,  47'*. 

Whiteliickc,  Biil»iriKle,y<>//»'»ii/,  405. 

Whili'escy,  Culfiiiel  Charles,  307,  J42. 

Wici-.v,  MtigitikiU^-.Striiiit.  45. 

Wilk,.,  Ilendrick,  Kort.  4ot. 

Willemsen.  S,,  4I13. 

Wilknisladl,  40!). 

Willuims,  J.   V./fisloryf/St.  Paul, 

■  '<•(■ 
Williams,     Roger,    and     the    Dutch, 

41I. 
Willi,inisfin,  History  of  Mamt,  138. 
Willi>,  Willi,ini,  I'ortiattti,  159. 
Wilmere.  Alice,  1 34. 
Winchester.  Colonel  W.  P.,  3A7. 
Winckelmann,  H.  J.,  4j'i. 
Windebanke.  Sir  Krands,  448. 
Winnebago,  I.ake,  224. 
Winnebagoes,  167,  175. 
Winnipeg,  lOO. 
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